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TuHIs volume gives the history of the six 
parishes in Westbury hundred and the sixteen 
in Whitstone hundred. Both hundreds abut the 
River Severn. Westbury hundred, on the right 
bank, adjoins the Forest of Dean: the landscape 
is relatively wild and large areas of woodland 
survive. The hundred lies in two parts, including 
at its north-eastern end the crossing of the 
Severn at Over Bridge and at its south-western 
end the crossing of the Wye at Chepstow Bridge. 
The new Severn Bridge, replacing the ancient 
ferry from Beachley to Aust, crosses the south- 
western extremity. Most of the parishes are 
large, and settlement within them tends to be 
scattered. Highnam Court (in Churcham parish) 
and the former Westbury Court, from which the 
unusual water-garden survives, were two of 
the county’s more notable country houses. The 
small town of Newnham, squeezed between 
river and forest, had a Norman castle and was 
the place from which Henry II left England for 
his conquest of Ireland. The history of Lancaut, 
the remote little parish lying on the Wye outside 
Offa’s Dyke, is included in this volume under 
Tidenham. Whitstone hundred, on the left bank 
of the Severn, is mainly flat agricultural land, but 
the eastern parishes climb the Cotswold escarp- 
ment and were part of the Stroud Valley clothing 
district. The area is one of varied settlement and 
economy, including riverside hamlets as in 
Longney and Saul, former weaving hamlets like 
Randwick, and scattered moated sites, such as 
those of Haresfield, Moreton Valence, and 
Quedgeley. Among buildings that recall monas- 
tic connexions are the fine 12th-century church 
of Leonard Stanley, the great tithe-barn at 
Frocester, and the manor-house at Standish; 
secular buildings include among country houses 
Hardwicke Court, Frampton Court, Whit- 
minster House, and the demolished 19th-century 
mansion at Fretherne, and large clothing mills 
at Eastington, King’s Stanley, and Stonehouse. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


VOLUME TEN is the fourth volume of the Victoria History of Gloucestershire to be pub- 
lished since the establishment of the Victoria History. An outline of the structure and 
aims of the History as a whole, as also of its origins and progress, is included in the 
General Introduction to the History (1970). 

The revival of the Gloucestershire History in 1958 is described in the Editorial Note 
to Volume VI. The arrangements indicated there by which the Gloucestershire County 
Council and the University of London collaborate to produce the History of the county 
have continued with little alteration, and the present volume is the third to be produced 
by that partnership. It is the General Editor’s pleasure to record once again the Uni- 
versity’s gratitude for the generosity displayed by the County Council. 

The Victoria History Sub-Committee of the County Council was dissolved in 1970, 
and its functions were transferred to the newly formed Library and Archives Com- 
mittee; Mr. G. T. St. J. Sanders, who was Chairman of the Sub-Committee at its dissolu- 
tion, has been Chairman of the Library and Archives Committee from its inception. In 
September 1968 Mr. C. R. Elrington resigned his appointment as county editor on his 
appointment as Deputy Editor of the History, and in May 1970 the County Council 
appointed Mr. N. M. Herbert, formerly assistant editor, in his place. In the interval 
the County Archivist, Mr. B. S. Smith, had acted as part-time county editor. Mr. W. 
J. Sheils succeeded Mr. Herbert as assistant editor in October 1970. The present 
volume was largely written before the departure of Mr. Elrington, who has continued, 
though more remotely, to supervise its progress since then. The narratives were com- 
pleted under the direction of Mr. Smith, who also did much of the work of selecting 
and preparing the maps and other illustrations. Mr. Herbert saw to the final prepara- 
tion of the text for the printer and to correcting the proofs. 

Among the many people who have given help in the preparation of the volume, 
those who are named in the footnotes as providing information about particular 
parishes need not be individually mentioned here, but the extent of their combined 
contribution will be clear from the footnotes and they are warmly thanked. The notes 
compiled by the late Mr. A. Cossons of Nottingham on the county’s turnpike roads 
and those compiled by Mr. G. Dutton of Barnwood on religious nonconformity have 
again been of value. Mr. L. F. J. Walrond, of the Stroud Museum, has given much useful 
advice on mills and other buildings in the neighbourhood of Stroud, and Miss J. de L. 
Mann has provided information about the cloth industry. Among the collections of 
source material, special mention must be made in this volume of the Badminton estate 
records, both at Badminton and in the National Library of Wales, to which his Grace 
the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., G.C.V.O., kindly allowed access. The Gloucestershire 
County Records Office and the Gloucestershire City Library have continued to give 
their indispensable assistance, and the efforts of successive County Archivists, Mr. I. E. 
Gray, M.B.E., and Mr. B. S. Smith, of the City Librarian, Mr. A. J. I. Parrott, and of 
their respective staffs are recorded with particular gratitude. 
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NOTE ON ABBREVIATIONS 
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Editor, Victoria History of Gloucestershire 


R. Atkyns, The Ancient and Present State of Glostershire (Lond. 1712) 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society Library 
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ed. I. Gray and E. Ralph (B.G.A.5. 1963) 


John Smith, The Berkeley Manuscripts: The Lives of the Berkeleys . . . with a 
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priv. print. 1825) 

Historical, Monumental, and Genealogical Collections Relative to the County 
of Gloucester, Printed from the Original Papers of Ralph Bigland (3 vols. 
Lond. 1791-1889, issued in parts; vol. iii unpaginated) 

A. Bryant, Map of the County of Gloucester in the years 1823 & 1824 (1824) 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Charters and Muniments . . . at Berkeley Castle, 
compiled by I. H. Jeayes (Bristol, 1892) 
Catalogue of the Gloucestershire Collection . . . in the Gloucester Public Library 
. , compiled by R. Austin (Gloucester, 1928) 


Result of the Returns to the General Inquiry made by the National Society 
(Lond. 1849) 


The Clutterbuck Diary, ed. R. Nott and 'T. E. Sanders (Stroud, 1935) 

Bishop Compton’s Census, 1676, William Salt Library, Stafford 

Dorset Record Office 

Education Enquiry Abstract, H. C. 62 (1835), xli 

Digest of Returns to the Select Committee on Education of the Poor, H.C. 224. 
(1819), ix (1) 

G. E. Farr, Chepstow Ships (Chepstow, 1954) 

H. P. R. Finberg, The Early Charters of the West Midlands (Leicester, 1961) 
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Abbey of Flaxley (Exeter, priv. print. 1887) 
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of Gloucester, Formed into a History . . . (2 vols. Gloucester, 1807) 


Gloucester Diocesan Records, in Gloucester City Library, including terriers, 
tithe awards, and bound volumes of diocesan records 
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Gloucestershire Church Notes, by S. R. Glynne, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore and 
J. Melland Hall (1902) 
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Gloucestershire Parish Registers, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore (1896-1914) 

Gloucestershire Records Office (see p. xix) 

Gloucestershire Subsidy Roll, I Ed. Ill, 1327 (priv. print. by Sir Thos. 
Phillipps, n.d. [?1856]) 

Gloucester Cathedral Library 


Calendar of the Records of the Corporation of Gloucester, ed. W. H. Stevenson 
(Gloucester, 1893) 


Gloucester Journal (established 1722) 
Xxi 


Grundy, Saxon Charters 


Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. 
(Rolls. Ser.) 


Hockaday Abs. 


Ing. p.m. Glos. 


Langston, “Cath. 
Missions’ 

Lilley, Standish 

MacDermot, Hist. G.W.R. 


Manual of Glos. Lit. 


Margary, Rom. Roads 
N.L.W. 
P. N. Glos. (E.P.N.S.) 


Payne, Glos. Survey 


Pleas of the Crown for Glos. 


ed. Maitland 
Poor Law Abstract, 1804 


Poor Law Abstract, r81& 


Poor Law Com. 2nd Rep. 
Proc. C.NCEIG: 
Public Elem. Schs. 1906 


Reg. Bothe 

Reg. Bransford 
Reg. Cantilupe 
Reg. Cobham 
Reg. Foxe 

Reg. Giffard 

Reg. Gilbert 

Reg. Ginsborough 
Reg. L. de Charltone 
Reg. Lacy 

Reg. Mascall 
Reg. Mayew 

Reg. Mon. Winch. 
Reg. Myllyng 


Reg. Orleton 
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G. B. Grundy, Saxon Charters and Field Names of Gloucestershire (B.G.A.S. 


1935) 
Historia et Cartularium Monasterit Sancti Petri Gloucestriae, ed. W. H. Hart 
(Rolls Series, no. 33, 3 vols. 1863-87) 


The ‘Hockaday Abstracts’, being abstracts of ecclesiastical records relating 
to Gloucestershire, compiled by F. S. Hockaday mainly from diocesan 
records, in Gloucester City Library 


Abstracts of Inquisitiones post mortem for Gloucestershire, 1236-1413, 1625— 
1642 (6 vols. issued jointly by the British Record Society, Index Library 
vols. xxx, xl, xlviii, and ix, xxi, xlvii, and the B.G.A.S., 1893-1914) 

J. N. Langston, ‘Catholic Post-Reformation Missions in Gloucestershire’, 
typescript, Glos. Colln. 31840 (6 vols. revised 1957) 

H. T. Lilley, History of Standish (Portsmouth, priv. print. 1932) 

E. 'T. MacDermot, History of the Great Western Railway, ed. C. R. Clinker 
(3 vols., 1964) 

Bibliographer’s Manual of Gloucestershire Literature ... ed. F. A. Hyett and 
W. Bazeley (3 vols. Gloucester, priv. print. 1895-7) 

I. D. Margary, Roman Roads in Britain (2 vols., 1955) 

National Library of Wales 

Place-Names of Gloucestershire (4 vols. English Place-Name Society vols. 
Xxxvili-xli, 1964-5) 

G. E. Payne, Gloucestershire: a Survey (Gloucester, n.d. [1946]) 

Pleas of the Crown for the County of Gloucester, 1221, ed. F. W. Maitland 
(Lond. 1884) 

Abstract of Returns Relative to the Expense and Maintenance of the Poor 
(printed by order of the House of Commons, 1804) 

Abstract of Returns to Orders of the House of Commons Relative to Assessments 
for Relief of the Poor, H.C. 294 (1820), xii 

Second Report of the Poor Law Commission, H.C. 595 (1836), xxix (1) 

Proceedings of the Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Club 

List of Public Elementary Schools in England and Wales on 1 Fan. 1906 
[Cd.3182], H.C. (1906), Ixxxvi 

Registrum Caroli Bothe, Episcopi Herefordensis, 1516-1535, ed. A.'T. Bannister 
(Cant. & York Soc. 1921) 

Calendar of the Register of Wolstan de Bransford Bishop of Worcester 1339-49, 
ed. R. M. Haines (Worcs. Hist. Soc. 1966) 

Registrum Thome de Cantilupo, Episcopi Herefordensis, 1275-1282, ed. W. W. 
Capes (Cant. & York Soc. 1907) 

Register of Bishop Thomas de Cobham, 1317-27, ed. E. H. Pearce (Worcs. 
Hist. Soc. 1930) 


Registrum Edwardi Foxe, 1535-1538, printed as appendix to Registrum Caroli 
Bothe, ed. A. T. Bannister (Cant. & York Soc. 1921) 

Register of Bishop Godfrey Giffard, 1268-1302, ed. J. W. W. Bund (Worcs. 
Hist. Soc. 1902) 

Registrum Fohannis Gilbert, Episcopi Herefordensis, 1375-1389, ed. J. H. Parry 
(Cant. & York Soc. 1915) 

Register of Bishop William Ginsborough, 1303-7, ed. J. W. W. Bund (Worcs. 
Hist. Soc. 1907) 

Registrum Ludowici de Charltone, Episcopi Herefordensis, 1361-1369, ed. 
J. H. Parry (Cant. & York Soc. 1914) 

Registrum Edmundi Lacy, Episcopi Herefordensis, 1417-1420, ed. A. T. 
Bannister (Cant. & York Soc. 1918) 

Registrum Roberti Mascall, Episcopi Herefordensis, 1404-1416, ed. J. H. 
Parry (Cant. & York Soc. 1917) 

Registrum Ricardi Mayew, Episcopt Herefordensis, 1504-1516, ed. A. T. 
Bannister (Cant. & York Soc. 1921) 

Landboc, sive Registrum Monasterti de Winchelcumba, ed. D. Royce (2 vols. 
Exeter, 1892, 1903) 

Registrum of Thome Myllyng, Episcopi Herefordensis, 1474-1492, ed. A. T. 
Bannister (Cant. & York Soc. 1920) 

Registrum Ade de Orleton, Episcopi Herefordensis, 1317-1327, ed. A. T. 
Bannister (Cant. & York Soc. 1908) 
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Register of Bishop Walter Reynolds, 1308-13, ed. R. A. Wilson (Worcs. Hist. 
Soc. 1927) 

Register of the Diocese of Worcester during the Vacancy of the See, ed. J. W. W. 
Bund (Worcs. Hist. Soc. 1893-7) 

Registrum Thome Spofford, Episcopt Herefordensis, 1422-1448, ed. A. 'T. 
Bannister (Cant. & York Soc. 1919) 

Registrum Johannis Stanbury, Episcopi Herefordensis, 1453-1474, ed. A. 'T. 
Bannister (Cant. & York Soc. 1919) 

Registrum Ricardi de Swinfield, Episcopt Herefordensis, 1283-1317, ed. W. W. 
Capes (Cant. & York Soc. 1909) 

Registrum Thome de Charlton, Episcopit Herefordensis 1327-1344, ed. W. W. 
Capes (Cant. & York Soc. 1913) 

Registrum Fohannis de Trillek, Episcopt Herefordensis, 1344-1361, ed. J. H. 
Parry (Cant. & York Soc. 1912) 

16th Report of the Commissioners Appointed to Enquire Concerning Charities 
(Lord Brougham’s Commission), H.C. 22 (1826-7), ix (1) 

19th Report . . . Concerning Charities, H.C. 374 (1828), xi (1) 

Reports from Assistant Hand-Loom Weavers’ Commissioners, pt. v [220], H.C. 
(1840), xxiv 

L. Richardson, Wells and Springs of Gloucestershire (H.M.S.O. 1930) 


I. M. Roper, Monumental Effigies of Gloucestershire and Bristol (Gloucester, 
1931) 
S. Rudder, New History of Gloucestershire (Cirencester, 1779) 


T. Rudge, General View of the Agriculture of the County of Gloucester 
(Gloucester, 1807) 

T. Rudge, History of the County of Gloucester (2 vols. Gloucester, 1803) 

Calendar of Charters, Rolls, and Other Documents at Sherborne House (priv. 
print. 1900) 

The Names and Surnames of All the Able and Sufficient Men in Body Fit for 
His Majesty’s Service in the Wars, within the County of Gloucester, compiled 
by Fohn Smith (Lond. 1902) 

Staffordshire Record Office 

C. S. Taylor, Analysts of the Domesday Survey of Gloucestershire (B.G.A.S. 
1887-9, issued in parts) j 

I. Taylor, Map of the County of Gloucester (1777) 


Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society 


D.C. W. Verey, Gloucestershire: Vol. i, The Cotswolds; Vol. ii, The Vale and 
the Forest of Dean (The Buildings of England, ed. N. Pevsner, 1970) 


The Visitation of the County of Gloucester, 1623, ed. J. Maclean and W. C. 
Heane (Harleian Society xxi, 1885) 


The Visitation of the County of Gloucester... 1682... 1683... , ed. T. Fitz- 
Roy Fenwick and W. C. Metcalfe (Exeter, priv. print. 1884) 


Worcester Episcopal Registers 
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THE HUNDRED OF WESTBURY 


ESTBURY hundred lies on the west bank of the Severn in two separate 

parts. From the mid 17th century it comprised the parishes of Blaisdon, 

Newnham, Tidenham, and Woolaston, and parts of Churcham and 

Westbury-on-Severn. The remainder of Churcham, comprising Highnam 
manor, was in Dudstone and King’s Barton hundred, having been in Longbridge 
hundred in 1086; Rodley tithing in Westbury parish was in the Duchy of Lancaster 
hundred; the whole of each parish, however, is treated in the present volume. 

The constitution of the hundred underwent several changes between the Norman 
Conquest and the mid 17th century. In 1066 Westbury hundred included Westbury, 
Churcham, Longhope, Bulley, the estates of Stears, Hyde, and Ruddle in Newnham, 
and probably Blaisdon, as part of Longhope, and Minsterworth, containing 4 total of 
50 hides.! The Forest of Dean manors of Dean and English Bicknor, containing three 
hides and a half-yardland, were recorded as part of Westbury hundred in 1086, but 
Dean had been granted by Edward the Confessor free of geld, for the keeping of the 
forest.2 By 1221 English Bicknor and Dean, by then divided into Mitcheldean, Little- 
dean, and Ruardean, lay in St. Briavels hundred.3 Westbury hundred was further 
reduced in area by the 15th century when the estates of the Duchy of Lancaster in 
Bulley, Longhope, Minsterworth, and Westbury came to be regarded as a separate 
hundred.+ The Duchy of Lancaster hundred included the tithing of Rodley in West- 
bury parish,> and from the mid 16th century to the mid 17th the tithings of Adsett and 
Elton were also regarded as part of the Duchy hundred® because they formed part of 
Rodley manor, which was considerably more extensive than Rodley tithing.? The 
doubtful claim of the whole of Rodley manor to be in the Duchy hundred was revived 
in the rgth century. Northwood tithing in Westbury parish was recorded within St. 
Briavels hundred in 1608,9 but it is possible that only detached parts of Flaxley parish 
at Northwood Green and Walmore Common were concerned. 

Tidenham and Woolaston became part of Westbury hundred in 1536. In 1066 
Tidenham and Lancaut had formed Tidenham hundred, amounting to 30 hides, while 
Woolaston had been divided between Lydney hundred, which included the two estates 
at Aluredston in Woolaston, and Twyford hundred, which consisted of only two estates 
at Woolaston and Madgett amounting to no more than five hides.'° Tidenham hundred 
is not found recorded after 1086, and apparently was merged with Twyford hundred 
by the mid 13th century.!! During Henry III’s reign Twyford hundred, as part of the 
marcher lordship of Striguil, was withdrawn from the county. It had presumably by 
then absorbed Aluredston, since the lord of Striguil’s liberty was said to stretch from 
the Cone brook, which formed the eastern boundary of Woolaston, to Chepstow 
Bridge.!? The reunion of Tidenham and Woolaston with Gloucestershire in 1536 and 


1 Taylor, Dom. Glos. 203-4, 316-18. ‘Hamme’ in Long- Seg. L. & P. Hen. VIII, xvii, p. 249; xxi (2), p. 436; 
bridge hundred, which Taylor was inclined to identify with Smith, Men and Armour, 74-76; S.P. 16/347 no. 51, f. 121. 


Minsterworth, was apparently Highnam: see below p. 17. 7 See p. 08. 
2 Dom. BR. (Rec. Com.), i. 167v. 8 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1863), 369. 
3 Trans. B.G.A.S, \xvi. 145. 9 Smith, Men and Armour, 45-46. Also referred to in 


4 The precise date is uncertain. Thechangewasapparently Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1863), 369. 
effected after 1399 when local officials of the Duchy in 10 'Taylor, Dom. Glos. 324-6; see below pp. 50, 106-7. 
Glos. were appointed: R. Somerville, Hist. of the Duchy of | ™ Cal. Pat. 1364-7, 275, which cites an extent of the 
Lancaster, i. 140-53. manor of Tidenham including the hundred of Twyford. 
Se.g.L. & P. Hen. VIII, xiv(1), p.271; Census, 1831, 1841. 12 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 176, 181; cf. below, p. 51. 
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WESTBURY HUNDRED 


their inclusion in Westbury hundred was part of Henry VIII’s reorganization of the 
administration of Wales;'3 although they were sometimes omitted from returns and 
surveys of the hundred in the 16th and 17th centuries! they thenceforth remained part 
of the hundred. 

Westbury hundred belonged to the Crown, the sheriff accounting for the profits of 
courts in 1169!5 and holding courts in the late 18th century.'© Twyford hundred was 
held by the Crown until granted to the Earl Marshal, lord of Striguil, by Henry III,'7 
and descended with Striguil!8 until its inclusion in Westbury in 1536. 

No records of the Westbury hundred court have been found. In 1169 an income of 
20s. was received from the court!9 and in 1247 the jurors presented that the hundred 
was worth 2 marks a year.?° The court met every three weeks early in the 14th century.” 
In common with the other hundreds west of the River Severn no Englishry was 
presented or murdrum fine due from the hundred in the 13th century.?? High constables 
were sworn between 1673 and 1716 and courts continued to be held in the late 18th 
century.”3 The perquisites of the manor of Tidenham and hundred of Twyford were 
worth £68 8s. 34d. in 1248,24 and in the late 13th century the reeve of Tidenham 
regularly accounted for pleas and perquisites of the manor and hundred courts.?5 
Franchises in Tidenham manor claimed by the Duke of Norfolk in 1468 included rights 
usually associated with hundredal jurisdiction, and by the late 16th century there was 
a court leet in Tidenham.2° In Westbury hundred the borough of Newnham was 
exempted from the hundred in the late 12th century,?7 and in 1286~7 Edmund, Earl of 
Lancaster, claimed view of frankpledge, vetitum namium, and assize of bread and ale 
in his manors of Rodley and Minsterworth, which were exempt from all suits of shire 
and hundred.?8 The tithing of Elton, however, which was usually regarded as part of 
Rodley manor,?9 paid the common fine and a rent called tithing silver to Westbury 
hundred in 1659, together with Ruddle, Westbury, Upper Ley, Lower Ley, Blaisdon, 
and Churcham, amounting to £9 6s. 8d. The courts leet, courts baron, sheriff’s tourn, 
hundred courts, and views of frankpledge together with fines, perquisites, waifs, 
estrays, deodands, goods and chattels of felons, fugitives, condemned persons, and 
outlaws in the hundreds of Botloe and Westbury were then said to be worth 26s. 8d.3° 
Courts leet were held for Ruddle manor in the late 18th century,3! but Blaisdon, 
Churcham, and Westbury appear to have owed suit to the hundred court. The hundred 
meeting-place cannot be identified with any certainty, but Malsdon in Bollow tithing 
in Westbury may have been the medieval site.32 "The name of Twyford hundred is 
retained in a corrupt form as Wyvern Pond in Woolaston.33 

The parishes within the hundred lie in two groups west of the Severn on the relatively 
low ground between the tidal river and the higher land of the Forest of Dean and May 
Hill. The northern part of the hundred between Gloucester and Newnham is gently 
rolling, low-lying land which rises in only a few places more than 100 feet above sea 
level and is subject to seasonal flooding of meadows along the river and at Walmore in 
Westbury. Only in the western parts of Blaisdon and Newnham does the Keuper Marl 


13 Laws in Wales Act, 27 Hen. VIII, c. 26, sec. 13. 23 Glos. R.O., Q/SO 1; Q/SO 4; Rudder, Glos. 792; 
eg. L. G P. Hen. VII, xiv (1), p. 271; xvii, p. 499; Fosbrooke, Glos. ii. 134. 
xxi (2), p. 436; E 317/Glos./1. 24 Cal. Pat. 1364-7, 275. 
1s Pipe R. 1169 (P.R.S. xiii), 117. 25 §.C. 6/859/19. 
1 Rudder, Glos. 792. 261Sce. payae 
17 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 176, 181. 27 Trans. B.G.A.S. lxvi. 146-52; see also below, p. 44. 
18 Cf. p. 62. 28 Plac. de Quo. Warr. (Rec. Com.), 253. 
19 Pipe R. 1169 (P.R.S. xiii), 117. 29 See p. 98. 
20 J.1. 1/274 rot. 11. 30 EF 317/Glos,/r. 
21 Cal. Ing. p.m. iv, p. 101. 3! See p. 46. 
22 Pleas of the Crown for Glos. ed. Maitland, p. 75; J.1. 32 P.N. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), ili. 195, 207. 
1/274 rot. 11d.; J.1. 1/278 rot. 41. 33 Ibid. 263, 268. 
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and Lower Lias of the river basin give way to the Silurian limestones and shales and the 
Old Red Sandstone as the land rises steeply to the wooded hills adjoining the Forest of 
Dean. The southern part of the hundred containing 'Tidenham and Woolaston is of a 
different character. There is only a narrow belt of level riverside land formed of the 
Keuper Marl, and both parishes have a large proportion of hilly, wooded, and waste 
land which was chiefly within the medieval Tidenham Chase. Most of the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone plateau lies over 500 feet above sea level with cliffs up to 200 feet 
high dropping abruptly to the River Wye. 

The settlements within the area are scattered, and apart from the former borough of 
Newnham the only nucleated villages are the small ones of Blaisdon and Westbury-on- 
Severn. There are numerous hamlets and isolated farms bearing witness to the lengthy 
process of clearing woodland; Welsh influence is recalled in the medieval place-names 
of Walmore and Welchbury in Westbury, and Walleston in Newnham.3+ In many of 
the parishes waste land survived in sufficient quantity for predominantly 18th- and 
1gth-century hamlets to be built on encroachments, as at Birdwood in Churcham, 
Nottswood in Blaisdon, and the hamlets in Tidenham and Woolaston. In the northern 
part of the hundred the older houses are mainly timber-framed, but in Tidenham and 
Woolaston the usual material was stone. Externally the ancient features of most of both 
the timber-framed and the stone houses are concealed by later rough-cast and other 
rendering. 

The River Severn, which in 1970 was not bridged between Gloucester and Chep- 
stow and therefore formed a barrier to communication, was formerly of great economic 
importance to the hundred. Newnham had a thriving trade as a port, chiefly with towns 
up river, Bristol, and Ireland; there were other landing-places at Cone Pill, Bullo 
Pill, and Broadoak, important ferries at Beachley and Newnham, and a number of 
lesser crossings; there was also considerable river traffic between the Wye valley and 
Bristol. Boat-building and salmon and shrimp fishing were carried on extensively until 
the r9th century. 

The main land-routes follow the Severn closely. The Roman road from Gloucester 
to Usk following the right bank of the river from the crossing at Newnham to Chep- 
stow was turnpiked in 1757,35 as was the road through Westbury to Gloucester in 
1725-6.36 Another Roman road went westwards from Gloucester to Churcham where 
it forked to Mitcheldean and Ross, the latter route also being turnpiked in 1725-6.37 
Few routes run northwards from the river; those from Newnham to Littledean and 
from Tidenham to St. Briavels are the most important. The first railway to South 
Wales, running parallel to the Severn, was opened in 1851, and branches from Grange 
Court to Hereford, Newnham to Cinderford, and up the Wye Valley were constructed 
in 1853, 1854, and 1876 respectively ;38 only the main line remained open in 1970. 

Much of the hundred formerly lay within the boundaries of the Forest of Dean, 
which at its most extensive in the 12th and 13th centuries included all or the greater 
part of the parishes in the hundred, but from 1300 the forest was usually more narrowly 
defined to exclude the whole hundred.39 There is evidence of widespread medieval 
assarting in 'Tidenham and Woolaston,*® but Tidenham Chase was not inclosed until 
1815.4! Open fields existed in all the parishes and were mostly inclosed by a gradual 
process between the 15th and early 19th centuries. Farming remains the chief occu- 
pation of the hundred, but the importance of fruit-growing and cider-making, especi- 


34 P.N. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), iii. 201, 204, 207. 37 Margary, Rom. Roads, ti, pp. 59-60, 61-62. 

35 Margary, Rom. Roads, ii, pp. 55-56; Mon. & Glouc. 38 MacDermot, Hist. G.W.R. i. 859, 865, 574; ii. 602. 
Roads Act, 31 Geo. II, c. 44. 39 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xvi. 170-98. 

36 Glouc. & Hereford Roads Act, 12 Geo. I, c.13. 40 See pp. 51,110. 41 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 144. 
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ally from the 18th century, has been replaced by dairy-farming in the 2oth century, 
Gloucester and Chepstow are the principal market towns for the area, and in 1970 those 
not employed in agriculture chiefly found work in those towns and in Lydney and 
Mitcheldean. The opening of the Severn motorway bridge in 1966 improved communi- 
cations with Bristol, but only in parts of Tidenham had there been extensive housing 
development by 1970, when most of the hundred remained rural in character. 


GLOS,X 5 A2 


BLAISDON 


BLAISDON, a small rural parish of c. goo a. lying 7 
miles west of Gloucester, was united with Flaxley 
parish in 1935; the boundary between the two 
parishes had roughly followed the Longhope brook.* 
Previously, in 1883, Blaisdon had taken in a detached 
part of Flaxley, covering 45 a. with one house and a 
population of seven, which lay on its western 
boundary near Northwood, while it lost to Flaxley 
a detached part of its own north of Gaulet; in 1890 
Blaisdon received a small detached piece of Lea 
Bailey situated at Woodgreen.? The account which 
follows relates to the parish of Blaisdon as it existed 
before 1883. 

The south-eastern part of the parish lies at c. 
100-200 ft., while the north-western is occupied by 
a large wooded spur of land rising to over 500 ft.; 
the low ground is formed by the Keuper Marl and 
the high ground by Upper Silurian formations.3 The 
parish is drained by the Longhope (or Blaisdon) 
brook+ which runs along the south-west boundary 
through a narrow valley between the high ground of 
Blaisdon and Flaxley, and by its tributary the Beech 
brooks to the south-east. About a third of the parish 
is woodland, most of it lying on the spur of high 
ground although the parish also includes part of Ley 
Woods on the east; in 1839 there were an estimated 
276 a. of woodland.® Fifty acres of conifers were 
planted on waste land in the parish in the early 18th 
century,” and the woods on the hills included some 
conifers by 1879;8 in 1969 they comprised conifers 
and deciduous trees in about equal parts. There were 
some small open fields on the low ground until the 
mid 19th century.? Blaisdon lay within the ancient 
bounds of the Forest of Dean given in the earliest 
perambulations, but in 1300 it was one of the vills 
which it was claimed should be excluded as they had 
been afforested only since the reign of King John.!° 

The parish church recorded from the 13th cen- 
tury! stands some way from the main village which 
developed along the road leading northwards from 
the crossing of the Longhope brook; the road was 
called Blaisdon Street in 1679.’ In 1699 the village 
was partly destroyed by a fire which, beginning in a 
smith’s shop, burnt 135 bays of building and caused 
damage estimated at over {4,000.13 The destroyed 
houses had apparently been replaced by c. 1710 when 
there were said to be 4o houses in the parish'+ 
compared with the 34 mentioned in 1672.15 A 
timber-framed cottage later faced in brick, at the 
south end of the village, retained the remains of a 
cruck-truss until it was rebuilt in 1969. The Tan- 
house, a former farm-house on the west side of the 


1G.D.R. Blaisdon tithe award; Census, 1931 (pt. ii). 

2 Census, 1891; O.S. Area Bk. Westbury on Severn 
(1880); O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XXXII. 1 (1880 edn.), 

3 Geol. Surv. Map (solid edn.), sheet 43. 

+G.D.R. Blaisdon tithe award; O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. 
XXXII. 1 (1880 edn.). 

5 G.D.R. Blaisdon terrier, 1572. 

® G.D.R. Blaisdon tithe award. 

7 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii, p. 64. 

80.8. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XXXII. 1 (1880 edn.). 


9 See pp. 8-9. 
10 Trans. B.G.A.S. |xvi. 166-207. 
11 See p. o. 12 G.D.R. Blaisdon terrier. 


13 Board in church tower; cf. Glos. N. & Q. ii. 26; iti. 6, 333. 
1 Atkyns, Glos. 289. 


15 E 179/247/14 rot. 41. 
16 Dates and inits. on bldgs. 


street, has a 17th-century timber-framed range dated 
1669; it was faced in brick c. 1800 and additions were 
made on the west and north-east in the early and 
mid 2oth century. Two timber-framed cottages of 
the 17th century survive, and there are a few 18th- 
or early-1gth-century brick and stone houses. Several 
of the cottages were rebuilt by the Maclver family 
in the early 20th century: they are in brick or stone 


‘with small ornamental gables, sometimes with mock 


timber-framing; three pairs which stand together on 
the west side of the street were built in 1908" re- 
placing brick cottages of c. 1800.17 The village also 
has a few mid-2oth-century bungalows. Spout Farm 
on the east side of the street was recorded in 1754,'° 
and was rebuilt in brick c. 1800. The ‘Red Hart’, 
which was open by 1816,!9 is the only inn that has 
been found recorded in the parish. 

Nottswood Hill, on the northern boundary of the 
parish, is the main outlying settlement, and is 
evidently a squatter development which grew up 
around the common there that was recorded in 
1679”° and covered 11 a. in 1839;7! at least one house 
had been built there by 1688.22 The cottages, which 
are scattered over a bracken-covered hillside, include 
one with a timber frame but most are brick or stone 
buildings of the late 18th or early 19th century. A 
few cottages have been demolished since 1839.23 The 
Mount at Nottswood was rebuilt in the later 19th 
century as an ornamental cottage; it is of patterned 
brick with stone dressings, mock timber-framed 
gables, and casement windows, and adjoining there 
is a small tower with an observation platform. At 
Stanley, a small roadside settlement north-east of 
Blaisdon village, there was a house by 1628374 in 
1969 it comprised only the 17th-century Stanley 
House?5 and an early 2oth-century cottage. There 
was a house at Woodgreen on the western boundary 
of the parish by 1685,26 and in 1969 the settlement 
consisted of three cottages, one a 17th-century 
timber-framed building. The Velthouse, an outlying 
farmstead to the north, was recorded from 1591;?7 it 
was rebuilt in brick in the 19th century. 

A road linking Stanley with Northwood in West- 
bury was recorded in 165278 but survived only as a 
track in 1969. The Gloucester and Hereford railway 
line through the parish was opened in 185379 and 
there was a halt for Blaisdon village on the Westbury 
road; the line was closed in 1964.3° A water-supply 
was laid on to some of the houses in Blaisdon village 
by Peter Stubs, the lord of the manor, c. 1900.3! 

There were c. 100 communicants in the parish in 
1551,32 and an estimated 35 households in 1563.33 


17 Photo. penes Mr. C. Etherington, of Blaisdon. 
18 Overseers’ accts. 1728-78, penes the rector. 

19 Glouc. Jnl. 22 Jan. 1816. 

20 G.D.R. Blaisdon terrier. 

21 G.D.R. Blaisdon tithe award. 

22 Par. reg. 1635-94. 

23 Cf. G.D.R. Blaisdon tithe award. 

24 Glos. Ch. Plate, 24; cf. Glos. R.O., D 333/M 1. 
25 See p. 8. 

26 Par. reg. 1635-94. 

27 C 3/375/29. 

28 Glos. Colln. deeds 48.1; cf. G.D.R. Blaisdon titheaward. 
29 MacDermot, Hist. G.W.R. i. 454. 

30 Ex inf. Brit. Rlys. Bd. Hist. Recs. Dept. 

31 Ex inf. Mr. V. A. Woodman, of Blaisdon. 

32. ET Roxx. 120s 

33 Bodl. MS. Rawl. C. 790, f. 28v. 
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Forty families were recorded in 1650,34 and about 
180 inhabitants c. 1710.35 The population apparently 
declined during the earlier 18th century: there were 
said to be 137 inhabitants c. 1775,36 but there had 
been an increase to 152 by 1801. The population rose 
steadily to 299 in 1851 but then declined to 203 in 
1881. Although there was a slight recovery in the 
early part of the 2oth century, at the time of the 
union with Flaxley in 1935 the population of Blais- 
don was 186;37 the population of the former parish 
remained about the same in 1969.38 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES. Blaisdon 
was not mentioned by name in Domesday Book but 
may have then formed part of William son of 
Baderon’s manor of Longhope.3? The manor of 
BLAISDON was apparently included in the 
knight’s fee which Richard of Blaisdon and Walter 
son of Robert held from Margaret de Bohun in 
1166;4° the de Bohuns’ overlordship was recorded 
until the late 14th century,4! although c. 1300 the 
lords of the two moieties of the manor were said to 
hold by the pecan of serving as foresters-in-fee.” 

In 1199 } knight’s fee in Blaisdon was being 
disputed by ‘Baderon of Blaisdon and Robert son of 
Walter (alias Robert de Shipton), and Robert quit- 
claimed his right in it to Baderon in 1203.43 Baderon 
may have been succeeded by his son Richard.‘ 
Walter de Mucegros held the manor of Blaisdon at 
his death c. 1265 when his heirs were Walter of 
Blakeney and John of Didmarton.*5 Walter of 
Blakeney’s moiety had passed by 1300 to Ellis of 
Blakeney*® and he or a successor of the same name 
retained it in 1339347 by 1346 it had passed to Philip 
Marshal.48 John’s moiety had passed by 1272 to 
Ralph of Abenhall#9 who was succeeded in 1301 by 
his son John (d. 1316).5° John of Abenhall’s nephew 
Reynold settled the moiety of the manor on himself 
and his wife Sibyl in.1318,5! and in 1333 on himself 
and his wife Joan with remainder to his sons Reynold 
and John.s? The elder Reynold died in 1341 and the 
two sons held the moiety in 1346 and 1349.53 The 
reversion after their deaths, however, belonged to 
their brother Ralph of Abenhall who granted it in 
1347, with the reversion of another estate at Blaisdon 
held by Hugh of Abenhall, to Robert of Staverton.5+ 
Robert granted the reversion in the next year to 


34 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxiii. 97. 35 Atkyns, Glos. 289. 

36 Rudder, Glos. 299. 37 Census, 1801-1931. 

38 Fx inf. the Rector of Blaisdon with Flaxley, the Revd. 
D. J. Bick. 

39 Taylor, Dom. Glos. 203; cf. Feud. Aids, ii. 268, where 
Blaisdon is described as a hamlet of Longhope. 

4° Red BR. of Exch. (Rolls Ser.), i. 294. 

4t Cal. Ing. p.m. i, p. 192; xiii, p. 141; Feud. Aids, ii. 250. 

42 Trans, B.G.A.S. Ixvi. 1gI. 

e, ee Cur. Reg. (Rec. Com.), i. 293; ii. 31; C.P. 25(1)/ 
73/2 

ae 25(1)/73/2/46; cf. BR. of Fees, i. 343. 

5 Cal. Ing. p.m. i, p. 192. 

‘ Trans. B.G.A.S. \xvi. 170. 

47 Reg. Swinfield, 541; Reg. T. de Charlton, 81. 

48 Feud. Aids, ii. 284. 

9 C.P. 25(1)/74/29/671. 

50 Cal. Ing. p.m. iv, p. 13; Feud. Aids, ti. 250; for the 
Abenhall family, see Trans. B.G.A.S. vi. 182-3. 

51 C.P. 25(1)/76/50/209. 

52 C.P. 25(1)/77/60/108. 

533 Feud. Aids, ii. 284; Reg. Trilleck, 376. 

54 C.P. 25(1)/77/67/278. 

55 C.P. 25(1)/77/67/292. 

56 Cal. Pat. 1358-61, 98. 
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Richard Talbot.55 In 1358 Geoffrey Marshal, chap- 
lain, and John Aram granted one moiety of the 
manor to Flaxley AbbeyS® which was said to own 
4 knight’s fee in Blaisdon in "374 while 5 fee was 
held by Philip Marshal and 3 fee by Richard 
Onyman.s7 In 1407 the abbey aud John Blakeney 
held moieties of the manor.5® 

Flaxley Abbey’s moiety of the manor was granted 
with its other possessions in 1537 to Sir William 
Kingston (d. 1540).59 In 1544 it was confirmed to 
Sir William’s son Sir Anthony,® who was succeeded 
at his death in 1556 by his son Edmund Kingston, 
who was apparently illegitimate. Edmund conveyed 
the estate in 1565 to his brother-in-law Edward 
Barnard, who devised it at his death in 1570 to 
Edmund’s son Anthony Kingston (d. 1591).°! The 
estate passed to Anthony’s son William (d. 1614), 
who was succeeded by his uncle Edmund Kingston 
(d. 1623).62 Edmund’s estate passed to his son 
William® and to William’s son Anthony, who was 
living at Blaisdon at his death in 1687. Anthony’s 
estate had passed by 1705 to Thomas Wade, but c. 
1707 Thomas’s claim was disputed by Anthony’s 
nephew Henry Carter.°+ Mrs. Wade held the estate 
in 1750°5 and by 1757 it had passed to John Wade.* 
John Wade of Woodchester died holding the estate 
in 1793 and was succeeded by Anna, the wife of 
William Gordon.®7 

The moiety of the manor held by John Blakeney 
in 1407 was apparently held in 1476 by Roger 
Cowley® and in 1527 by William Cowley.® In 1546 
William Cowley settled the moiety of the manor on 
himself with remainder to his sister Joan and her 
husband Thomas Kyrle;7? Thomas and Joan, who 
lived at Walford (Herefs.), had evidently succeeded 
to the estate by 1554.7! Joan, as a widow, held the 
estate in 1563, and her son James apparently held it 
in 1584.72 By 1608 it had passed to John Ayleway,73 
and Robert Ayleway of Blaisdon sold land there in 
1652;74 Robert Ayleway and Richard Long were 
dealing with the moiety of the manor in 1673,75 and 
a Mr. Long held it c. 1703.7° In 1638 Henry Payton 
of London and in 1656 Samuel Sheppard of Min- 
sterworth made leases of lands as lords of Blaisdon 
manor,’7 but whether their right was to the Ayle- 
way’s moiety or to that of the Kingstons, traced 
above, has not been discovered. 

By 1713 part of the manor had been acquired by 
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Robert Hayle,7® whose widow Anne held it until her 
death in 1736.79 The Hayles’ estate was later said to 
have represented a share in the Kingstons’ moiety 
which became vested in George Kingston (d. 1644), 
descending to his son Anthony and to Anthony’s 
son George (d. 1689),8° but the elder George is 
recorded as holding lands in Blaisdon only by a 
lease for 99 years granted by his brother Anthony 
shortly before his death in 1591;®! the history of the 
advowson® makes it more likely that the Hayles’ 
estate was the other moiety of the manor acquired 
from the Longs. Although the Hayle family retained 
an estate at Blaisdon which was the largest after that 
of the Wades in 1754,83 their share of the manor was 
apparently devised by Anne Hayle at her death to 
her sister Elizabeth, who married a Mr. Chinn; 
Elizabeth devised it to her daughters Anne Chinn, 
Mrs. Jones, and Mrs. Richardson, who sold their 
claim c. 1800 to Anna Gordon,*4 thus uniting the 
two moieties. 

Anna Gordon, whose first husband was dead by 
1802,85 married secondly a Mr. Burland (d. by 
1811).86 She was succeeded before 1839 by her son 
Robert Gordon who then owned c¢. 620 a. in Blais- 
don, including Velthouse and Spout farms and over 
200 a. of woods.87 Robert, who lived at Kemble, 
died in 1864 and his daughter Anna sold the estate 
in the following year to Henry Crawshay, an iron- 
master (d. 1879).88 Henry was succeeded by Edwin 
Crawshay, and c. 18go0 the estate was acquired by 
Peter Stubs (d. 1905). Stubs was succeeded by his 
daughter Mary Helen who married Colin Maclver.%9 
Colin Maclver died in 1927 and his widow in 19289%° 
and the estate was put up for sale in 1931;%! it was 
sold in parcels over a period of several years in the 
early 1930s. Part of the estate, including the manor- 
house Blaisdon Hall, Stanley farm, and Stud farm, 
and some of the woodland, was bought in 1935 by 
the Salesian Society which established an agricultural 
school for training deprived children; the farmland 
was sold c. 1960 but Blaisdon Hall continued as a 
school for vocational training.93. The Huntley Manor 
estate acquired 175 a. of woodland in Blaisdon c. 
1932.°* 

There were chief houses for both parts of the 
manor in the 14th century,°5 but few later lords of 
the manor were resident and apparently no particu- 
lar house was regarded as the manor-house until 
the Crawshays built Blaisdon Hall in the 1870s.% 
The house, which stands on high ground to the 
north of the village in a wooded park commanding a 
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view across the Severn, is a large ornate stone 
building mainly in the Jacobean style; it has 
mullioned windows, pinnacled and decorated gables 
and dormers, tall chimneys, and a tower with two 
stages of decorative pilasters above the main en- 
trance. An addition was made on the north in 
1907,97 and school buildings were built near the 
house by the Salesians in the mid 2oth century. 

A serjeanty in Blaisdon was recorded in 1255 when 
Richard de Grenville held it; he then agreed to 


» acquit his under-tenant Walter of Prescott of the 


service owed to the Crown. The estate was later 
taken into the king’s hands on account of Richard’s 
unlawful alienation of it to his brother William, and 
in 1256 Henry III granted it to his mason John of 
Gloucester.99 In 1260 the king granted it to his cook 
Henry de Wade.! 

An estate at STANLEY was said to have been 
acquired by the Bullock family in Elizabeth’s reign,? 
and John Bullock of Stanley was mentioned in 1637.3 
Edmund Bullock of Stanley died in 1764,4 and the 
estate was held by William Bullock c. 1780.5 In 
1839 George Bullock owned 102 a. based on Stanley 
House,® a two-story 17th-century timber-framed 
house with a later brick addition. The estate was 
later acquired by the Maclver family and was put 
up for sale with their other property in 1931.7 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. Very little early evidence 
about husbandry at Blaisdon has been found. In 
1220 4 plough-teams were recorded there.® In 1301 
Ralph of Abenhall’s moiety of the manor included 
a carucate (containing 60a. of arable), 2a. of 
meadow, and 58s. 14d. rent;° in 1348, however, the 
two divisions of the Abenhall family’s estate were 
said to include 2 carucates, with 5 a. of meadow, 
60 a. of wood, and £6 6s. rent.!? An undated 17th- 
century rental of the Ayleways’ estate enumerated 8 
freeholds, 14 leaseholds, 4 copyholds, and one 
tenement held at will; the freeholders were said to 
owe heriots, and some of the leaseholders and copy- 
holders owed rents of hens or capons.!! In 1656 
Samuel Sheppard leased a tenement for 99 years or 
two lives with heriot payable. !? 

Three open fields were recorded in the parish in 
1572: Wall field, Nether field adjoining Beech brook, 
and Down field's lying south of Nottswood Hill.' 
Pan field was mentioned in 1654 and still contained 
some uninclosed land in 1811.!5 In 1839 a few acres 
of uninclosed arable remained in Down field, Stoney 
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Dole field — which lay between the village and 
Beech brook and was presumably the former Nether 
field — Stanley Hill north-west of Stanley, and 
Neach field in what was later to become the park of 
Blaisdon Hall.!¢ 

The parish was said to consist mostly of pasture 
and woodland in the early 18th century,!? but at the 
end of the century, of arable, pasture, and wood in 
equal parts;!8 in 1839 there were 240. of arable, 
360 a. of pasture, and 276 a. of wood.'9 In 1801 
wheat was the main crop, being grown with smaller 
acreages of oats, barley, beans, peas, potatoes, and 
turnips.2° The main farms in 1839 were Velthouse 
and Spout farms held together with 230 a., Stanley 
farm with 102 a., and Brickhouse farm with 76 a.?! 
Six farms were recorded in 18567? and three farms 
and a market garden in 1939.73 In 1969 there were 
three farms based in the parish and a number of 
small-holdings which were worked on a part-time 
basis. The land was mainly used to support dairy 
cows, but some sheep were kept on Nottswood Hill 
and the Salesians kept a flock in the park at Blaisdon 
Hall. Newhouse farm (later called Stud farm) was 
used by Peter Stubs for breeding shire horses, and 
the stud, which produced a number of champion 
horses notably ‘Blaisdon Conqueror’, was carried on 
until the 1920s by Colin Maclver.%4 Cider-making 
was recorded at Blaisdon from the late 16th cen- 
tury ;?5 in the late 18th century the parish was said 
to contain many fruitful orchards*© and there were 
several commercial fruit-growers in 1969. The parish 
has given its name to a plum, the Blaisdon Red, 
which was developed by John Dowding of Tanhouse 
Farm (d. 1896).?7 

The water-mill recorded on the Abenhall’s estate 
in the early 14th century?8 was perhaps at Blaisdon 
Mill on the Longhope brook at the south end of the 
village; there was certainly a mill there by 1652.79 
Blaisdon Mill, which was owned by the Gordons in 
the earlier 1gth century, was driving two pairs of 
stones in 1864.3° It apparently ceased working in the 
late 1880s.3' The stone mill building, distinguished 
by its weather-boarded hatch, survived in 1969 
adjoining the miller’s brick house. 

The only non-agricultural workers recorded in 
the parish in 1608 were a shoemaker, a butcher, and 
a sailor.32 There was a smithy in the village in 1699%3 
and the village had a blacksmith during the 19th 
century and until the 1930s.3+ In 1879 the smithy 
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was at the road junction at the north end of the 
village,35 but later it was at a cottage on the east 
side of the main street.3° There were two carpenters 
at Blaisdon c. 181837 and the parish had one until 
the early 20th century.38 A cooper was recorded in 
185639 and a wheelwright in 1863.4° A woodcutter 
was mentioned in 18334! and in 1849 a timber-dealer 
lived at the Mount in Nottswood.4? Several shoe- 
makers were working in the parish in the early 19th 
century.43 A tannery recorded there in 178744 was 
presumably at Tanhouse Farm which was known by 
that name by 1811.45 Masons lived in the parish in 
1827 and 1840. There were two butchers in 1818 
and a shopkeeper in 1824.46 In 1831 20 families 
were supported by agriculture and 5 by trade.‘7 In 
1969 most people worked in Gloucester.** 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. No manor court rolls 
for Blaisdon are known to survive. Henry Peyton and 
Samuel Sheppard held courts in the earlier 17th 
century,4? and a 17th-century survey of the Ayle- 
ways’ estate mentioned suit of court as an obligation 
of the freeholders and copyholders.s° 

Overseers’ accounts survive for 1728-78 and 
churchwardens’ accounts from 1820.5! ‘here were 
two churchwardens from the 15th century;5? in the 
early 1730s the same two men served as church- 
wardens and overseers, but later there was only one 
overseer. The usual forms of poor relief were 
applied. The overseers accounted for repairs to the 
church house in 1728 and 1752;53 it was evidently 
the building by the church which was described as 
the poorhouse in 1839.5+ The cost of relief remained 
fairly stable in the mid 18th century but trebled 
during the last 20 years of the century. The cost of 
relief fell later but there was another sharp rise in the 
late 1820s. In the 1730s ¢. 5 people were receiving 
regular monthly pay; in 1803 12 people, including 4 
who were disabled, were receiving permanent 
relief.55 Blaisdon was included in the Westbury 
Union in 1835,5° and became part of East Dean 
Rural District.57 


CHURCH. There was presumably a church in the 
parish by c. 1200 when a chaplain of Blaisdon was 
mentioned,5° and in 1262 the Crown granted three 
oaks for the repair of the church there.59 The benefice 
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was a rectory in the late 13th century® and has 
remained one. In 1922 it was united with the 
vicarage of Flaxley.®' The advowson belonged to the 
lords of the manor: in 1272 Walter of Blakeney and 
Ralph of Abenhall agreed to make alternate presen- 
tations,®? and their successors to the two divisions of 
the manor continued the arrangement.®3 In the early 
18th century the advowson was shared by the Wades 
and the Hayles® but from 1778 it remained with the 
successors to the Wades’ estate. Mrs. Maclver’s 
right to the advowson, which after the union of the 
benefices was exercised alternately with the Crawley- 
Boeveys of Flaxley, was retained by her trustees until 
c. 1959 when it was acquired by Mrs. D. F. Place.® 

The rector owned all the tithes of the parish.% 
There was some glebe in 1291,°7 and it totalled 22 a. 
in 1679.° The rectory was valued at £4 in 1291, 
and £5 1s.in 1535.70 In 1679 the tithes were 
valued at £20 while the glebe was let at £9;7! the 
value of the rectory had risen to {50 by 1750.72 The 
tithes were commuted for a corn-rent of £195 13s. 
in 1839,73 and the living was valued at {£200 in 
1864.74 In 1572 there was a rectory house with four 
rooms and a barn and stable.75 The house, which 
stands at the bend in the main village street,7° was 
rebuilt c. 1850577 it is a large Tudor-style building 
of two stories and gabled attics. After the union of 
benefices it became a private house, the rector 
residing at Flaxley. 

Before 1280 the rectory was sequestrated for a 
time because of the rector’s non-residence and 
failure to appear for ordination.78 William Berkeley, 
a monk of Flaxley Abbey, was instituted in 1476, 
having had a papal dispensation; he was presumably 
the monk of that name who became abbot.79 
William Marten, the rector in 1518, was enjoined 
penance for immorality.8° Henry a Fowle was found 
barely satisfactory in doctrine in 155138! he was 
deprived, presumably for being married, in 1554.82 
His successor Henry Hooper was a former chantry 
priest of Mitcheldean.83 Roger Parsons, who was 
also Vicar of Brockworth, was non-resident in 1563 
but had provided a curate who was said to serve 
diligently. Thomas Cooke, rector from 1570,8+ was 
censured in 1576 for failing to preach quarterly 
sermons and to teach the catechism and for playing 


60 Reg. Cantilupe, 240. 

6t Lond. Gaz. 26 May 1922, p. 4041. 

62 C.P. 25(1)/74/29/671. 

63 e.g, Reg. Swinfield, 541, 543; Reg. Mascall, 168, 173; 
Hockaday Abs. cxxvi. In 1544, however, John a Fowle 
presented, presumably by virtue of a grant from Flaxley 
Abbey or the Kingstons, and in 1559 John Oswald pre- 
sented by assignment of Edmund Kingston . 

64 Hockaday Abs. cxxvi; G.D.R. vol. 3814, f. 2. 

65 Hockaday Abs. cxxvi; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and 
later edns.); Glouc. Dioc. Yr. Bk. (1929-30 and later edns.). 
In 1846 Anne Hurle presented by a grant from Robert 
Gordon: cf. Glos. R.O., D 1348, Gordon fam., draft deed 
of 1842. 

66 G.D.R. Blaisdon tithe award. 

67 Ing. Non. (Rec. Com.), 416. 

68 G.D.R. Blaisdon terrier. 

69 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 161. 

7° Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 500. 

71 G.D.R. Blaisdon terrier. 

72 G.D.R. vol. 381A, f. 2. 

73 G.D.R. Blaisdon tithe award. 

74 G.D.R. vol. 384, f. 24. 

75 G.D.R. Blaisdon terrier. 

76 Cf. G.D.R. Blaisdon tithe award. 

77 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 231. 

78 Reg. Cantilupe, 177, 240. 

79 Reg. Myllyng, 186, 203. 


cards in low company;*5 in 1584 he was described 
as neither a graduate nor a preacher.®¢ In 1650 
the rector, Richard Hyett, was described as a preach- 
ing minister.87 Long resident ministries were served 
by John Jelf (1728-78)®* and William Black (1798- 
1846).89 A single service alternating between the 
morning and afternoon was held each Sunday in 
1750; in the early 1gth century two services a 
Sunday were held.% 
The church of ST. MICHAEL,” rebuilt with the 
‘exception of the tower in 1867, comprises nave, 
chancel, north aisle and vestry, south porch, and 
west tower. The old church had no aisle; it was 
apparently built mainly in the 13th century, and had 
a large east window, thought to have been of the 
14th century, a south door to the chancel, and a 
western gallery.93 The tower is of three stages with 
battlements and stone water-chutes and apparently 
dates wholly from the 15th century; it is capped by a 
low, tiled pyramid. The rebuilding of the rest of the 
church, which is in the Early English and Decorated 
styles, was carried out to the designs of F. R. Kemp- 
son of Hereford, and the cost, £2,000, was borne by 
Henry Crawshay.°* Some 16th-century pews with 
ends carved with linen-fold design survive in the 
aisle and back of the nave. A wooden chest bears the 
date 1709 and the name of John Hayle. There were 
four bells in 1680,95 which were recast by Abraham 
Rudhall in 1732; another was added then or later 
and one of the five was recast by John Rudhall in 
1829.% All five were recast, a sixth added, and the 
tower repaired by Mrs. Maclver in 1912.97 A 
pewter flagon was given by Gabriel Bourchier of 
London in 1628 and there is also a silver chalice of 
1720.°8 Incomplete registers survive from 1635.9 


NONCONFORMITY. A house in the parish was 
registered for dissenting worship in 1818, and a group 
were meeting at one at Nottswood in the 1820s. 
A ‘local missionary’ of Gloucester registered a house 
in the parish in 1842, and in 1844 a Baptist minister 
was holding services in his house at Blaisdon.? 


EDUCATION. Blaisdon had no village school? 


80 Hockaday Abs. cxxvi. 

81 LAR. xix. 121. 

82 Hockaday Abs. cxxvi. 

83 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlix. 106. 

84 Hockaday Abs. cxxvi. 

85 G.D.R. vol. 40, f. 254Vv. 

86 Ibid. xlix, state of clergy 1584, f. 46. 

87 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxiil. 97. 

88 Hockaday Abs. cxxvi; overseers’ accts. 1728-78, marr. 
reg. 1758-98, penes the rector. 

89 Hockaday Abs. cxxvi; G.D.R. vol. 382, f. 18; 383, no. 
cvi; Blaisdon tithe award. 

909 G.D.R. vol. 3814, f. 2. 

91 Tbid. 383, no. cvi. 

92 Reg, Myllyng, 194. 

93 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii. 65. No detailed architectural 
description of the old church has been found, but see 
Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 231; TS. notes by Helen A. 
Hurle, 1913, penes Mr. Etherington. 

94 Glos. Chron. 15 June 1867; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 
478. 

95 G.D.R. Blaisdon terrier. 

96 Tbid. 1828; Glos. Ch. Bells, 34. 

97 Plaque at W. end of nave. 

98 Glos. Ch. Plate, 24. 

' Hockaday Abs. cxxvi. 
2 Cf. Educ. of Poor Digest, 292; Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 
304. 


99 B. & G. Par. Recs. 70. 
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until 1847 when a National school was established 
in the old poorhouse by the church, which was 
rebuilt for the purpose in a mixture of brick and 
stone with Tudor-style details. In 1874 the school 
was being managed by the rector and had an 
income from voluntary contributions, school pence, 
and other sources; the average attendance was 25.3 
In 1894 a new school and teacher’s house were built 
at the north end of the village by Peter Stubs. The 
average attendance was 39 in 1897,+ and had risen 
to 77 by 1910, but later fell to 33 in 1936.5 Attendance 
had fallen to c. 12 when the school was closed in 


HUNDRED 


1964.6 The building, of stone with gables with 
mock timber-framing, was used as a village hall in 
1969. 

osinte the union with Flaxley Blaisdon has shared 
in the charities for religious books and apprentice- 
ships founded by Catherina Boevey in the 1720s; in 
1969 the proceeds were being used to build up a 
parish library and for financing courses in higher 
education.” 


BLAISDON 


CHARITIES. No eleemosynary charities are known. 


CHURCHAM 


THE ANCIENT PARISH of Churcham, which included 
the hamlets of Highnam, Linton, and Over, lay 
immediately west of Gloucester and covered 4,264 
a.' Bounded by the Severn on the east, by the Ley 
and Long brooks on the south, and by the River 
Leadon on parts of the north-east and north, the 
parish was elongated in shape with a large inden- 
tation on the north-west side formed by Bulley 
parish,? which has remained linked ecclesiastically 
with Churcham from an early period. The parish 
of Churcham was formerly divided between two 
manors, Churcham in the west and Highnam, com- 
prising the hamlets of Highnam, Linton, and Over, 
in the east. In 1086 the western manor, described as 
lying between the wood and the plain, was known as 
Ham and Morton, and the eastern manor was also 
known as Ham.* By 1100, however, the western 
manor was distinguished as Churcham, a church 
having been built there, and the eastern as High- 
nam,> the prefix referring to its ownership by the 
monks of Gloucester Abbey.® The name Morton, 
which evidently related to an area in the west part 
of Churcham manor, continued in use until the 14th 
century or later.7 Although both manors were in the 
same ownership, that of Gloucester Abbey, from 
before the Conquest until the Dissolution,’ they 
remained separate entities for the purposes of 
agricultural organization and manorial and parish 
government,? the distinction being further empha- 
sized by the creation of a separate ecclesiastical 
parish of Highnam in 1851.!° In 1935 Churcham 
was united with Bulley to form a new civil parish of 
Churcham, while Highnam, Linton, and Over were 
united with Lassington to form the civil parish of 
Highnam;"! the boundary adopted between the new 
parishes followed that which had divided the two 
ancient manors.!? Earlier, in 1882, Highnam, Linton, 
and Over had gained small parcels of land from 

3 Ae 7134/45; O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XXXII. 1 (1880 
edn.). 

4 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1897), 43. 

5 Bd. of Educ. List 21, rgtz (H.M.S.O.), 159; 1922, 102; 
1932, 1133 1936, 119. 

6 Ex inf. the rector. 

7 roth Rep. Com. Char. 91-92; ex inf. the rector. 

I Census, 1861. 

2 For the boundaries of the ancient parish, see O.S. Map 
6”, Glos. XXIV. SE., SW.; XXV.SW.; XXXII. NE., NW. 
(1884-9 edn.). 

3 See p. 25. The history of Bulley is reserved for another 
volume. 

4 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 165v. 

5 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 250-2. 

6 P.N. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), iii. 159. 

7 Trans. B.G.A.S. xxxviii. 53-54; Cal. Pat, 1327-30, 484. 
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Rudford andthe North Hamlet division of Gloucester 
City.13 

The land of the parish is fairly flat and lies mainly 
at under 100 ft., but there is a spur of higher ground 
at Rodway Hill and Highnam Woods in the centre 
of the parish. The Churcham division of the parish 
lies on the Keuper Marl, while the eastern half of the 
parish is formed mainly by the Lower Lias with an 
area of alluvium bordering the Severn.'* A con- 
siderable area of the land was anciently woodland. 
In 1086 Highnam manor was said to have sufficient 
wood; in Churcham manor there was a wood one 
league long by half a league wide, and Gloucester 
Abbey had the hunting rights in three inclosures of 
woodland (haiae) there.15 The wood of Churcham 
manor was presumably Birdwood, lying at its 
western end; it was recorded by that name from c. 
1267 when the tenants of the manor were liable to 
woodward service.!© The office of woodward of 
Birdwood was let on a long lease in 1519,!7 and there 
was a salaried woodward on the manor in 1779.'8 
After the Dissolution Birdwood was divided between 
the manors of Churcham and Highnam. A part of 
the wood, lying south of the main Gloucester—Ross 
road and later known as Birdwood Coppice, 
descended with Highnam manor; it contained 116 a. 
in 160719 and 110 a. in 1803.70 The rest of the wood, 
mostly lying north of the main road, remained part of 
Churcham manor. It was evidently still well wooded 
in 1649,?! but in later years it was cleared and partly 
settled with cottages and became known as Bird- 
wood Common. When inclosed in 1803 the common 
covered 289 a. and was mostly confined to the area 
north of the Gloucester—Ross road and west of the 
lane leading north from the Birdwood cross-roads, 
although there were small areas of the common 
beyond those limits.2? In 1803 the Dean and Chapter 
of Gloucester as lords of Churcham manor had 44 a. 

8 See p. 17. 

9 See pp.21-25. 

10 See p. 28. 

™ Census, 1931 (pt. ii). 

12 Cf. Glos. R.O., D 2426, Gambier Parry fam., map, 


c. 1755; Q/RI 43. 
13 Census, 1891. 
14 Geol. Surv. Map (solid edn.), sheet 43. 
1s Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 165v. 
16 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. iti. 138. 
17Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, i, ff. 
137-8. 
18 Glos. R.O., D 936/E 156. 
19 Ibid. D 326/E 1, f. 5v. 
20 Ibid. Q/RI 43. 
21 Ibid. D 1740/E 1, f. 40 and v. 
22 Tbhid. Q/RI 43. 
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of woodland in Dean’s Wood adjoining Highnam 
Woods on the eastern boundary of the manor.?3 

The main woodland of Highnam manor lay in the 
north-west part of the manor, in Highnam Woods. 
It may have been in that area that Gloucester Abbey 
was allowed to impark 80 a. in 1332,24 and in 1607 
Highnam manor included 182 a. of woodland des- 
cribed as lying in the park and the new park.?5 In 
the mid 18th century 240 a. lying in the Rodway Hill 
area between the open fields and the manor boun- 


dary were included in the Great Park while the ° 


Little Park further south by the Gloucester—Ross 
road contained 60 a.; the parks then contained only 
a few scattered trees but Highnam Woods, lying 
between and to the west of the parks and covering 
93 a., were thickly wooded.” Considerable planting 
took place in the parks at the end of the 18th 
century, including 15,000 ash and several thousand 
oaks in 1798 and 1799, and larches, firs, beeches, and 
chestnuts in 1800;?7 by 1841 much of the Little 
Park was thickly wooded and a strip of woodland 
extended down the centre of the Great Park, other 
parts of which had been turned to arable fields.?8 
Highnam Woods contain a pinetum, a collection of 
conifers which was begun by Thomas Gambier 
Parry in 1844 and included over 300 species by 
1863.79 A lodge in the woods, which was in existence 
by 1770,3° was rebuilt in rustic style by Gambier 
Parry in 1868.3" There was a smaller wood at Piper’s 
Grove south of the main road opposite the grounds of 
the manor-house, Highnam Court; it was recorded 
from 130032 and covered 21 a. in 1607.33 Ash, syca- 
mores, and oaks were planted there in the 1790’s.34 
In the mid 18th century there was an avenue of 
trees to ornament the view from Highnam Court, 
running east of Piper’s Grove to the parish boundary; 
it had been felled by 1841.35 

Much of the land of the parish was formerly in 
open fields; inclosure of those on Churcham manor 
was completed by Act of Parliament in 1803, while 
those of Highnam manor were inclosed by a more 
gradual process by the mid 19th century. Highnam 
manor also contained a large tract of meadow land 
bordering the Severn in the south-east.3¢ Highnam 
and Churcham manors were said to lie within the 
ancient bounds of the Forest of Dean by the earliest 
perambulations of the forest, in 1228 and 1282, but 
they were among the vills whose exclusion was 
sought in 1300 on the grounds that they had been 
afforested only in King John’s reign.37 

The River Leadon, which meets the Severn at 
Over at the east end of the parish, was formerly in 
two streams there. The surviving stream was evi- 
dently the original one, being known as the Old 
Leadon in 1607. The other branch, leaving the Old 

23 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 43; cf. O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XXIV. 
SE. (1884 edn.). 

24 Although the projected park was said to be in the 
manor of Churcham: Cal. Pat. 1330-4, 321. 

25 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 1, f. 5 and v. 

26 Ibid. E 2, the terrier which relates to ibid. D 2426, 
Gambier Parry fam., map, ¢c. 1755. 

27 Ibid. D 326/F 4, Mar. 1798, Jan. 1799, Feb. 1800. 

28 Ibid. D 2426, Gambier Parry fam., map. 

29 E. Gambier Parry, ‘Highnam Memoranda’ (MS. 1902, 
penes Mr. 'T. J. Fenton, of Highnam Court), ff. 157~73; the 
source is a detailed account of Thomas Gambier Parry’s 
activities in connexion with the Highnam estate. 

39 Glos. R.O., D 326/T29. 

31 Gambier Parry, ‘Highnam Memoranda’, f. 157Vv.; cf. 
ibid. f. 156a. 

* Trans. B.G.A.S. \xvi. 187. 
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Leadon at the parish boundary east of Lassington 
Wood and taking a more southerly course to join 
the Severn south of Over Bridge, was called the New 
Leadon in 160738 and was created before the mid 
13th century to drive a mill at Over.39 The New 
Leadon was carrying most of the water of the river 
in 1861 when a commission was appointed to find 
means of preventing the serious flooding which took 
place in the lower part of the Leadon valley. The 
works completed by the commissioners in 1867, with 
the object of hastening the descent of the flood water 
down the river, included diverting the main flow 
back into the Old Leadon and building up its banks 
for some distance above its confluence with the 
Severn.4? Subsequently the New Leadon silted up 
and eventually disappeared altogether, although 
parts of its former course were still visible in 1970. A 
number of small streams flow through the parish, of 
which the most significant has been that running west 
and south of Highnam Court which was used to form 
fishponds and ornamental lakes and to drive a mill.4! 

The parish is divided longitudinally by the main 
road from Gloucester to Ross and Hereford which 
was formerly a Roman road leading to the settlement 
at Ariconium near Weston under Penyard (Herefs.). 
East of Birdwood another Roman road branched out 
of it and led south of Birdwood Coppice and by 
way of Little London to Mitcheldean.4? The section 
of the latter road in Churcham parish was still in 
use in 1607 when it was described as the highway 
from Gloucester to Mitcheldean;#3 in 1970 it 
survived only as a rough track or a footpath. 

The Churcham division of the parish has scattered 
farmsteads and cottages mostly situated on lanes 
leading north and south from the Gloucester—Ross 
road. ‘The church was built south of the main road 
before 1100 on a lane which became known as 
Church Lane, and near-by there was a manor-house 
at Churcham Court by the early 13th century.*+ 
Church Lane Farm at the north end of the lane 
comprises two ranges at right angles to one another, 
both originally timber-framed. The northern wing 
has been much altered at various periods but is 
probably of 15th-century origin; a moulded timber 
in the west wall is apparently the base of a cruck- 
blade which once formed part of the central truss 
of an open hall. The cross-wing at the south dates 
from the 17th century and is of two bays with a 
large central chimney; the walls are mainly faced 
with brick or stone but close-studded timber-framing 
is exposed in the east gable-end. In the east bay 
there is a large open fireplace with a baking oven, 
and the fireplace in the west bay has an elaborate late 
Jacobean chimney-piece, perhaps brought from 
elsewhere.*5 In 1812 the house was called Stone End 

33 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 1, f. 5. 

34 Ibid., F 4, Feb. 1794, Jan. 1795, Jan. 1799. 

4 Ibid. D 2426, Gambier Parry fam., maps, ¢c. 1755 and 
I I. 

30 See pp. 21-23. 

37 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xvi. 172, 175-88. 

38 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 1, ff. 8v., 10; cf. D 2426, Gambier 
Parry fam., map with tithe dispute papers, 1797. 

39 See p. 24. 

40 Glos. Colln. M 5.2. 

41 See pp. 20, 24. 

42 Margary, Rom. Rds. ii. 59-61. 

4 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 1, f. sv. 

44 See pp. 18, 25. 

45 Perhaps by the architect, H. F. Trew, who occupied 


the house in the mid 2oth century and restored it: ex inf. 
Mrs. Trew. 
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(Stoning) Farm,‘° and it may have been occupied 
by a husbandman of Stone End recorded in 1608.47 
By 1882, however, the name Stone End was applied 
to a farm-house at a small settlement on the main 
road to the east;48 it consists of a two-storied brick 
range, apparently a rebuilding of the earlier roth 
century, and an eastern cross-wing of the 17th 
century with exposed timber-framing. A few 
cottages stand near-by, including one with a 17th- 
century timber frame and others of brick with 
decorative gables and lattice windows which were 
built by Thomas Gambier Parry of Highnam after 
he bought Stone End farm in 1871.49 A house 
standing by itself further east was formerly called 
Cursleys Farm, its name being changed to Beau- 
champ House in the early 19th century.5° There was 
a house on the site by 15165! and perhaps by c. 1267 
when William de Corsliche was one of the tenants 
of Churcham manor.’? The house was rebuilt shortly 
before 174053 as a two-storied brick building with a 
central gabled projection; the sash windows and the 
round-headed window in the central projection may 
have been added later. 

Oakle Street is a settlement of scattered houses 
along a lane running south from the main road. In 
1803 it contained six farm-houses and. several 
cottages.5+ Most of the houses there were rebuilt in 
brick later in the 19th century. The Oakle Street 
Hotel north of the railway bridge had opened by 
1884.55 Churcham House, formerly Cold Comfort 
Farm,5° to the north of the main road comprises a 
small brick cottage to which a stuccoed villa with a 
front of five bays and an elaborate ironwork verandah 
was added in the early 19th century. A field by a 
stream to the south-west of the house, called Upper 
Moat in 1803, was apparently the site of the copyhold 
messuage called Baron’s Court or the Moat in 
1649;57 it may originally have been the site of the 
house of the large freehold estate held by Ralph 
Brown c. 1267.58 West of the drive to Churcham 
House there are some brick cottages of c. 1800 on the 
south side of the main road and a few detached 
houses built on the north side of the road in the 
mid 2oth century. 

There was evidently some settlement around 
Birdwood in the west part of Churcham by 1439 
when the tenants of Birdwoodside were men- 
tioned.59 Six cottages had been built on the waste of 
Birdwood Common by 1721® and three more were 
added c. 1757.6" Only one house of any antiquity 
survives in the Birdwood area, however, a farm- 
house which stands on the lane leading south into 
Westbury parish and has some exposed timber- 
framing. The other houses in the area are mainly 


46 Glos. R.O., D 936/E 3/t1. 

47 Smith, Men and Armour, 49. 

48 O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XXIV. SE. (1884 edn.). 

49 Gambier Parry, ‘Highnam Memoranda’, f. 197. 

5° Glos. R.O., Q/RI 43; D 326/F 8, Sept. 1820. 

51 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, i, f. 53v. 

52 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), tii. 134. 

53 Glos. R.O., D 936/E 154. 

54 Ibid. Q/RI 43. 

55 O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XXXII. NE. (1884 edn.). 

56 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 43. 

57 Tbid.; D 1740/E 1, f. 35v.; cf. ibid. D 936/E 
154 undated partics. of copyholds held by John Love- 
ridge. 

58 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. iii. 133; cf. the grant of 
lands in Morton and Churcham by Ralph ‘Barron’, 
quoted in Trans. B.G.A.S. xxxviii. 53-54. 

59 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 3. 
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brick buildings of the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries. By 1803 there were eight or nine houses, 
some since demolished, scattered to the east of the 
lane leading north from Birdwood to Bulley; they 
included Birdwood House by the cross-roads, a 
three-storey brick building with a dentil cornice, 
stone quoins, and splayed stone window-heads. 
There were then also about six houses south of the 
cross-roads, including Wood Farm and Birdwood 
Farm. There were then no houses on the main road 
west of the cross-roads where a few cottages were 
built later in the rgth century. On the main part of 
Birdwood Common north of the main road and west 
of the lane to Bulley there were about 18 scattered 
cottages by the time of inclosure in 1803. Seven of 
them, all allotted at inclosure to the Dean and 
Chapter of Gloucester as lords of the manor, had 
been demolished by 1882; they included a small 
settlement of four by a stream in the centre of the 
common where the only traces of habitation in 1970 
were some ancient apple-trees from the orchards. 
The main surviving settlement of cottages on the 
former common, in the south-west part close to 
the parish boundary, was augmented by several 
bungalows in the mid 2oth century, and a more 
compact group of bungalows was built in the north- 
west angle of the Birdwood cross-roads at the same 
period. By 1870 Birdwood was served by the Bell 
Inn at a house on the north side of the main road 
near the parish boundary; it had closed by 
1891, by which time, however, the ‘King’s Head’ 
had opened near-by on the south side of the 
road.6 

The settlements in the eastern half of the parish 
were more compact, the largest being Highnam 
village. Highnam Court, the manor-house of High- 
nam manor,® and its grounds lay within the fork 
made by two main roads, the Gloucester—Ross road 
on the south and on the north-east the Newent 
road, which was recorded as the great road from 
Gloucester to Newent in 1228.67 The main village 
lay along the lane that linked the two roads west of 
Highnam Court; that lane was known as Buttington’s 
Lane in 1607, but by 1841 as T'wo Mile Lane.® At 
its junction with the Gloucester—Ross road at the 
south end there formerly stood a wayside cross, 
recorded in 1532 and 1607,7° and a small cottage in 
the north-west angle of the junction was apparently 
a medieval chapel.?7! Another lane, known in its 
western part as Bleachfield Lane7? and its eastern as 
Slade’s Lane,73 led out of the open fields west of the 
village crossing Two Mile Lane to join the Newent 
road. In 1607 there were 23 houses on or near 'T'wo 
Mile Lane, most of them concentrated on the north- 

60 Ibid. D 936/M 7. 

61 Tbid. E 153. 

6 Ibid. Q/RI 43. 

63 O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XXIV. SE. (1884 edn.). 

64 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 516; O.S. Map 6”, Glos. 
XXIV. SE. (1884 edn.). 

65 Licensed Houses in Glos. 1891, 78. 

66 For the house, see pp. 19-20. 

67 Close R. 1227-31, 99. 

68 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 1, ff. 14v.-16; for the geography 
of this survey, cf. ibid. D 326/E 2; D 2426, Gambier 
Parry fam., map, ¢c. 1755. 

69 Ibid. D 2426, Gambier Parry fam., map. 

f * L. & P. Hen. VIII, v, p. 695; Glos. R.O., D 326/E 1, 

71 See p. 26. 

72 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 1, f. 18v. 

73 Ibid. D 2426, Gambier Parry fam., map, 1841. 
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west side. Most of the tenants then held two or three 
houses74 and some of the redundant houses had 
apparently been demolished by c. 1710 when the 
whole of Highnam village was said to contain only 
20 houses.75 ‘The surviving houses in Two Mile Lane 
include two 17th-century timber-framed cottages, 
another house with a timber-framed wing, and 
Home Farm and Highnam Farm, two early-19th- 
century brick farm-houses. In 1607 two houses stood 
on Slade’s Lane by the pond called Shoell Pool,7° 
and there were four cottages in that area in 1843,77 
later demolished. Another part of Highnam village, 
comprising 7 houses in 1607, was situated at 
Highnam Green on the Newent road by the Lassing- 
ton turning,”® where three 17th-century timber- 
framed cottages survive with some later brick 
cottages. 

Highnam village was given a new focus in the 
early 1850s when Thomas Gambier Parry built a 
church, school, and glebe house?? on the Newent 
road at its junction with Slade’s Lane; a turreted 
lodge, or sacristan’s house, of stone in the Gothic 
style, matches the other buildings and is presumably 
contemporary with them, and a Council House, or 
parish hall, was added to the group by Sir Hubert 
Parry in 1904.8° In 1849, when the church was being 
built, the Newent road, which formerly made a 
westward bend to run near the site of the church, 
was diverted further east; the old course of the road 
with its steep banks was still clearly evident in 1970, 
its northern part being the footpath to the church.®! 
Thomas Gambier Parry also built or rebuilt a 
number of cottages in the village. They are of brick 
with rustic details such as lattice windows, dormers, 
tall chimneys, and decorative barge-boards; Beau- 
champ Lodge on the Ross road, Rodwayhill Lodge 
on the Newent road, and another cottage at the 
junction of the two roads, have upper stories of mock 
timber-framing. A group of three by Home Farm 
in Two Mile Lane was designed by Jacques of 
Gloucester, and a pair built at Highnam Green c. 
1887 were the work of Thomas’s son Sidney 
Gambier Parry. From the mid 2oth century the 
main concentration of houses at Highnam has been 
sited east of the Newent road in the large Maidenhall 
private development; the estate was planned as a 
garden suburb for Gloucester in the mid 1930s® but 
only a few houses were built before the Second World 
War, a much greater number being added in the 
1950S. 

The hamlet of Over grew up in the east end of the 
parish by the Severn crossing at Over Bridge. There 
was evidently a number of houses there by the mid 
13th century,’+ and a large moated mansion called 
the Vineyard had been built north of the main road 

74 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 1, ff. 6, 8, 14v.-28. 

75 Atkyns, Glos. 338. 

76 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 1, f. 28. 

77 G.D.R. Churcham tithe award. 

78 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 1, ff. 25, 29-33. 

79 See p. 28. 

80 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1910), 221. 

8t Gambier Parry, ‘Highnam Memoranda’, f. 205; cf. 
Glos. R.O., D 2426, Gambier Parry fam., map, c. 1755. 

82 Gambier Parry, ‘Highnam Memoranda’, ff. 177-9, 
250V.-I. 

83 Glos. Colln. RR 163.1. 

84 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), ii. 273-4. 

85 See p. 20. 

86 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 1, ff. 8v.—12, 33v.—42. 


87 Atkyns, Glos. 338. 88 Glouc. Jnl. 5 Aug. 1760. 
89 Glos. R.O., D 326/T 29. 
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there by the late 14th century.85 By 1607 Over 
contained 21 houses scattered along the main road 
leading from the bridge, with the greater number on 
the north side of the road.86 Only 12 houses, 
however, were recorded in the hamlet c. 1710.87 The 
surviving cottages are all brick buildings of the late 
18th and the rgth centuries; several, including two 
pairs with lattice windows with dripmoulds on the 
north side of the road, were built by Thomas 
Gambier Parry in the middle years of the roth 
century. The Dog Inn, on the north side of the road, 
had opened by 176088 and in the 18th century was 
known alternatively as the “Ialbot’;®° parts of the 
building survive from the 18th century, but the inn 
was largely rebuilt by Gambier Parry9° who gave it 
gables with decorative barge-boards. There were 
gallows at Over in 1754.9! A hospital, originally the 
Gloucester hospital for infectious diseases, was built 
near the site of the Vineyard c. 1896.92 Over Farm, 
a brick building some way to the west of the main 
hamlet, was one of the chief farms on the Highnam 
estate from the mid 18th century.93 Another farm- 
house south-west of the hamlet was demolished soon 
after 1843.°%* In 1970 Over had a considerable 
population living in caravans parked among the 
cottages. 

There was a small settlement at Linton, the third 
hamlet of Highnam manor, by c. 126795 and in 1607 
the hamlet had about eight houses including the 
farm-houses of five of the larger copyhold estates.% 
Five houses were recorded at Linton c. 1710,97 and 
c. 1755 three of the six largest farms on the manor 
had farm-houses at the south end of the lane leading 
from the Gloucester—Ross road towards the Severn.% 
By 1843 only Linton Cottages survived there, a 
pair of late-18th- or early-19th-century brick 
cottages which were empty and derelict in 1970. 
Linton Farm, a large rectangular brick farm- 
house of the early 1gth century situated at 
the north end of the lane, may have been the new 
house at Linton which was under construction in 
1822.1 

There was evidently a bridge over the western 
branch of the Severn at Over from ancient times; it 
formed the end of the causeway and series of bridges 
which carried the main road from Gloucester to the 
west over the various branches of the Severn and 
the intervening low-lying meadows. The bridge at 
Over, or perhaps the bridge and causeway, was 
presumably the ‘long bridge’ which gave its name to 
the hundred in which Highnam manor lay in 1086,? 
and it was probably the bridge west of Gloucester 
which was given as the north-eastern bound of the 
Forest of Dean in 1228.3 Henry ‘of bridge-end’ was 
a tenant of Highnam manor c. 1267.4 Over Bridge 
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90 Gambier Parry, ‘Highnam Memoranda’, f. 179. 
91 Glos. R.O., Q/SO 8 East. 1754. 
92 Ibid. D 2426, Gambier Parry fam., agent’s report, 
1897; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1902), 215. 
93 See p. 23. 
94G.D.R. Churcham tithe award; Gambier Parry, 
‘Highnam Memoranda’, f. 180. 
95 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. iii. 111, 118. 
96 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 1, ff. 14, 42v.-47. 
97 Atkyns, Glos. 338. 
98 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 2; D 2426, Gambier Parry fam., 
map. 
99 G.D.R. Churcham tithe award. 
1 Glos. R.O., D 326/F 8. 
2 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 165v. 
3 Close R. 1227-31, 99. 
4 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. iii. 113 
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was apparently being rebuilt c. 1540 when it was 
described as a bridge of eight arches not yet com- 
pleted. Repair of the bridge was the responsibility 
of the county, and a surveyor of the bridge had been 
appointed by the magistrates by 1672;° he was 
receiving a salary in 1690.7 In the early 19th century 
the bridge was irregular in shape and had evidently 
undergone much repair. It still had eight arches, 
which were of varying spans, ranging between 11 and 
18 ft., but five of the arches had been rebuilt in 


brick while the remainder were stone; the abutments ° 


to the piers were of varying shapes and sizes.§ The 
rebuilding of all or some of the brick arches had 
evidently been carried out during major repairs in 
1742.9 In 1818 the bridge was reported to be in a 
bad state of repair, having been badly damaged 
by ice carried down river in the previous hard 
winter.’ The smallness of the arches and the 
many thick piers also made it a hindrance to 
navigation! 

In 1825 the magistrates commissioned Thomas 
Telford to draw up plans for a new bridge; he 
submitted plans for structures of both stone and 
cast-iron, the plan for the stone bridge being 
adopted. The new bridge was situated about 100 
yards above the old one and necessitated the 
diversion of the main road in Over and the construc- 
tion of a new section of causeway on the eastern 
bank. The works were begun in 1826 and completed 
in 1829.!2 The design for the new bridge was based 
on a single arch of the bridge built over the Seine at 
Neuilly by the French engineer Perronet in 1768; it 
consists of a single stone arch with a span of 150 ft. 
and a rise of 35 ft., the angles of the underside of the 
arch being chamfered to cut down water resistance.!3 
Soon after the completion of the bridge subsidence 
occurred in the eastern abutment causing joints in 
the masonry to open; Telford, although at the time 
expressing full confidence in the design and work- 
manship, later blamed himself for omitting to put 
piling as a foundation beneath the wing-wall 
adjoining the eastern abutment. Work to repair the 
damage was carried out in 1830 and 1832,'5 and it 
was apparently not until the latter year that the 
traffic was turned across the new bridge. A contract 
for the demolition of the old bridge was made in 1834 
but it was not completely removed until 1836 or 
later.17 The subsidence of the new bridge has 
continued to give concern; works to arrest it were 
carried out in 185718 and 1881,!9 and in 1970 it was 
planned to demolish and replace the bridge within 
a few years.?° 


5 Leland, Jtin. ed. Toulmin Smith, ii. 58. 

6 Glos. R.O., Q/SO 1, f. 28. 

7 Ibid. 2, Ep. 1689/90. 

8 Life of Thomas Telford, ed. J. Rickman (1838), 260; 
Glos. R.O., Q/AB 3/10, plan of old bridge, n.d. 

9 Glos. R.O., Q/FAc 1. 

10 Tbid. Q/AB 3/t. 

11 Tbid. 3, engineer’s report, 7 Jan. 1826. 

12 Tbid. 2-3. 

13 Life of Telford, 261; cf. below, plate facing p. 21. 

1 Glos. R.O., Q/AB 3/3; Life of Telford, 264. 

1s Glos. R.O., Q/AB 3/3. 

16 Tbid. 2, county surveyor’s report, 15 Oct. 1832. The 
highway over the old bridge was stopped up in 1834: 
Glos. R.O., Q/SRh 1834 C/4. 

17 Tbid. Q/AB 3/1. 

18 Ibid. 5. 

19R. Phillips, Gloucester Over Bridge (1908): copy in 
Glos. R.O., Q/AB 3/9; cf. ibid. 5, contract of 4 June 1881. 

20 Ex inf. Glos. County Council, surveyor’s dept. 


A short way west of the old Over Bridge the main 
road crossed the New Leadon by a small bridge 
recorded from 1525.2! Just over the boundary of 
Churcham manor the Gloucester—Ross road crossed 
a stream by Cursley’s Bridge recorded in 1522,?2 and 
it crossed a stream east of Birdwood by a wooden 
bridge in 1675.23 The Gloucester—Ross road and the 
roads branching from it at Highnam northwards to 
Newent and southwards to Chepstow were turnpiked 
in 1725—-6.24 The Herefordshire and Gloucestershire 
canal crossing the east end of the parish was opened 
from Gloucester to Newent in 1795 and as far as 
Ledbury in 1798; in 1881 it was closed and con- 
verted into a railway which opened in 1885.75 The 
railway was closed to passenger traffic in 1959 and 
closed completely in 1964.76 The canal had run north 
and east of the site of the Vineyard and entered the 
Severn above Over Bridge at the point where a 
brick lock-keeper’s cottage survives;*? the railway 
left its course to run west of the site of the Vineyard 
to join the main South Wales line. The South Wales 
line was opened in 1851, the stretch of it which 
passes through the parish being built by the 
Gloucester and Dean Forest company;?8 the 
bridge carrying it over the Severn, designed by I. 
K. Brunel, was replaced by a new girder bridge in 
1953.” 

Highnam manor apparently supported the larger 
population of the two manors in the Middle Ages. 
In 1086 34 people were recorded on Highnam 
manor but only 9 on Churcham manor,?° and ¢. 1267 
97 tenants of Highnam manor were named as 
against 52 in Churcham.3! By the end of the 
medieval period, however, the population of the 
parish was apparently more equally distributed 
between the two manors: a muster of 1539 enumera- 
ted 39 men in Highnam, Linton, and Over and 34 
in Churcham.3? In 1551 there were said to be c. 340 
communicants in Churcham parish with Bulley,3s 
and in 1563 50 households in Churcham parish 
alone.3+ About 1710 the population of the parish 
was estimated at c. 340; the balance of population 
had apparently by then shifted to Churcham manor, 
which was said to have 40 houses compared with 37 
in the three eastern hamlets.35 About 1775 the 
population of the parish was estimated at c. 309 and 
the accuracy of the estimate of c. 1710 was queried,3° 
but by 1801 the population had risen to 529, 
distributed as 327 people in 74 houses in Churcham 
and 202 in 52 houses in Highnam, Linton, and Over. 
The population of the Churcham division of the 
parish rose to 610 by 1851; there was then a decline 


21 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, i, f. 228v.; 
cf. Glos. R.O., D 2426, Gambier Parry fam., map, c. 
1755. 

22 Hockaday Abs. clii. 

23 Ogilby, Britannia (1675), 30. 

24 Glouc. & Hereford Roads Act, 12 Geo. I, c.13. 

25 C. Hadfield, Canals of S. Wales and the Border (1967), 
199-208. 

26 Ex inf. British Rail, district engineer’s dept. 

27 G.D.R. Churcham tithe award. 

28 MacDermot, Hist. G.W.R. i. 454. 

29 Railway Gazette, 1 May 1953, 511-12. 

30 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 165v. 

31 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), iii. 
33-40. 

32 L. & P. Hen. VII, xiv (1), p. 271. 

33 F.A.R. xix. 121. 

34 Bodl. MS. Rawl. C. 790, f. 27v. 

35 Atkyns, Glos. 338. 

36 Rudder, Glos. 343. 
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and it was 391 at the union with Bulley in 1935. The 
population of the new civil parish of Churcham was 
678 in 1951, rising to 739 by 1961. The population 
of the three eastern hamlets had risen to 337 by 1841, 
distributed as 192 in Highnam, 114 in Over, and 31 
in Linton; the population of the hamlets then 
fluctuated between c. 270 and 400 until their union 
with Lassington in 1935 when it was 288. In 1951 
the population of the new civil parish of Highnam 
was 514, which the growth of the Maidenhall estate 
had increased to 607 by 1961.37 

In February 1643 a large royalist force of Welsh- 
men advanced through the Forest of Dean against 
Gloucester and encamped at Highnam Court, throw- 
ing up entrenchments to command the junction of 
the Ross, Newent, and Chepstow roads. They re- 
mained there for several weeks although harassed by 
Governor Massey from the Vineyard at Over. 
Eventually at the end of March the royalists sur- 
rendered to a combined attack delivered by Massey 
and a force under Sir William Waller which had 
crossed the Severn at Framilode after taking Malmes- 
bury; 1,444 common soldiers and c. 150 royalist 
officers were taken prisoner.%8 

Some notable members of the Arnold, Cooke, 
Guise, and Gambier Parry families, who have in 
turn been resident lords of Highnam manor, are 
mentioned below. Jane (née Danvers), the wife of 
the poet George Herbert and later of Sir Robert 
Cooke,?9 died at Highnam in 1662.4° 


MANORS. About 780 Ethelmund son of Ingeld 
granted an estate, described as 30 hides at Over, to 
Gloucester Abbey, and in 804 his son Ethelric 
confirmed the estate to the secular clerks then at the 
abbey.#! The estate appears to have covered much 
more than the small area at the east end of Churcham 
parish that was later known as Over, and it is 
possible that it actually included the whole area of 
the later manors of Churcham and Highnam. The 
abbey cartulary relates, however, that those manors 
were granted to the abbey by a nobleman called 
Wulfin le Rue soon after the arrival of the Benedic- 
tine monks at the abbey in 1022. Wulfin was said to 
have killed six priests between Churcham and 
Gloucester and, seeking absolution from the pope, 
to have been required to find six priests to intercede 
for him in perpetuity; he granted Churcham and 
Highnam to Gloucester Abbey on condition that it 
should provide monks to make the intercession.4? 
The two manors were evidently represented by the 
five-hide estate of Ham and Morton and the seven- 
hide estate also called Ham which belonged to the 
abbey in 1086.43 In 1287 the Abbot of Gloucester 
claimed free warren in Highnam and Churcham by 
virtue of a charter of Henry II,4* and he received 


37 Census, 1801-1961. 

38 Bibliotheca Glos. ii. 26-29, 196. 

39 D.N.B.s.v. Herbert, George. 

40 She was buried in the chapel at Highnam Court: 
Lassington par. reg. 1662-1812, penes the Rector of 
Highnam with Lassington and Rudford, the Revd. A. D. 
Duncan. 

41 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 4, 104, 122; 
cf. Finberg, Early Charters of W. Midlands, pp. 40, 43. 

#2 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. i. 67-68, which gives the 
number of priests required to make intercession variously 
as six and seven. 

43 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 165v. 

44 Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), 247. 
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a grant of protection in the manors in 1322.45 The 
two manors were retained by the abbey until the 
Dissolution. 

The manor of CHURCHAM was among the 
former Gloucester Abbey lands settled on the Dean 
and Chapter of Gloucester cathedral in 1541,46 and 
it was retained by them until the rgth century. Soon 
after obtaining it the dean and chapter leased 
Churcham with three other manors to William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, and later granted a lease, 
to run from the end of the earl’s term, to Thomas 
Kingswood, one of the prebendaries of the cathedral. 
Kingswood apparently held Churcham for some 
time before 1559 when he complained that his lease 
of the manor, and another lease demising to him the 
part of Birdwood which belonged to the manor, had 
been stolen.47 In 1569 the manor was leased for three 
years to John Bellamy.*® During much of the 17th 
and 18th centuries the manor was leased in separate 
moieties for terms of 21 years, although in practice 
the leases were generally renewed after 4 to 10 years. 
Until the 19th century the manor estate included 
almost the whole of the Churcham division of the 
parish, the only other estate of any size there being 
the part of Birdwood belonging to the lords of 
Highnam.‘9 

John Brown, an alderman of Gloucester, who was 
presumably the same man who had 5 servants at 
Churcham in 1608,5° was described as lord of the 
manor at his death in 1639; his widow Sarah had a 
lease of the whole manor soon after his death and 
later granted her interest to John Harris of London.5! 
In 1649, however, John Harris apparently held only 
a share of the manor from the parliamentary 
commissioners;5? his widow Hester was seeking a 
renewal of his lease in 1660.53 In 1661 the dean and 
chapter leased a moiety of the manor to William 
Harris, a London merchant, who retained it until 
1669 or later. From 1681 that moiety was held by 
Thomas Harris, who lived at Churcham, and in 1719 
and 1726 the lease was renewed to successive vicars 
of Churcham acting as trustees under Harris’s will. 
From 1733 the moiety was held by Ebenezer Harris 
of Churcham5+ who died in 1741.55 In 1742 it was 
leased to Charles Barrow who held it until 1777;5¢ 
that moiety of the manor then reverted to the dean 
and chapter who subsequently retained the manorial 
rights over it in hand.57 

The other moiety of the manor was apparently 
held by Thomas Pury, alderman of Gloucester, in 
1649,5° and during the later 17th century it had a 
variety of lessees, including three Londoners. From 
1718 that moiety was held by George Stoughton who 
made his home at Churcham. Eugenia Stoughton, 
evidently George’s widow, obtained a renewal of 
the lease in 174659 and from 1753 to 1766 or later 
the moiety was held by Thomas Rous acting as 
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45 Cal. Pat. 1321-4, 69. 

46 LL. & P. Hen. VIII, xvi, pp. 572-3. 

47 Req. 2/44/52; cf. Req. 2/117/20. 

48 Hockaday Abs. clii. 

49 Cf. Glos. R.O., Q/RI 43. 

50 Smith, Men and Armour, 49. 

51 Bigland, Glos. i. 337; Glos. R.O., D 1740/E 1, f. 41v. 
52 Glos. R.O., D 1740/E 1, f. 32. 

53 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1660-1, 247-8. 
54 Glos. R.O., D 936/E 40. 

56 Glos. R.O., D 936/E 40; M 7. 

57 Ibid. E 41-42, E157; cf. E11. 
58 Tbid. D 1740/E 1, f. 32; cf. D 936/E 39. 
59 Ibid. D 936/E 39. 


58 Bigland, Glos. i. 337. 
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trustee for Eugenia, who had married Watson 
Powell.°° In 1773 the moiety was leased to James 
Money and in 1786 and 1792 to William Money.* 
By 1803 it had reverted to the dean and chapter* 
who apparently retained the manorial rights over 
the whole manor in hand until 1855 when it passed 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. ‘The commis- 
sioners sold over 500 a. of copyhold land before 1889 
and had sold the remainder of the estate by 1920,®3 
and in 1970 there was no large landowner, most of 
the farms belonging to the farmers. 

There was evidently a manor-house on the site 
of Churcham Court on the north-west side of the 
churchyard by the early 13th century.® In 1526 the 
site of the manor was granted on a long lease at a 
rent which comprised one good horse and quotas 
of wheat, oats, geese, capons, and pullets; the lessee 
undertook to rebuild a kitchen on the site.®5 In 1649 
the house there was of six bays and comprised a 
kitchen, a little hall, lower parlour, pantry, two 
cellars, a hall above stairs, an upper parlour and four 
chambers with cocklofts above.® It was presumably 
the house with seven hearths for which William 
Harris was assessed in 1662.97 In 1792 it was 
described as a large brick and tiled mansion house 
with five rooms on a floor. The existence of 
another smaller house near-by close to the west end 
of the church presumably resulted from the division 
of the manor into two moieties. The smaller house 
was known as the Manor Farm in 1791 when it was 
described as an old timber-built and tiled farm- 
house;® it was rebuilt in the 19th century as a single 
brick range of two stories. 

Churcham Court is rectangular on plan, apart 
from a small 19th-century wing at the north-east 
corner, but the house owes its present shape to 
alterations and additions at several periods. The 
three-gabled north front is rough-cast and has a 
central 1gth-century porch; elsewhere the walls are 
faced with brick of the 18th century and later. There 
appear to be no remains of the medieval building, 
the oldest surviving portion being a timber-framed 
range of two stories and four bays on the south side, 
dating from the 16th or early 17th century; a large 
chimney, later enclosed within the house, stands 
against its north wall. At the west end of that range 
is a cross-wing with similar floor levels but without 
visible timber-framing. The cross-wing was once 
much longer, extending southwards almost to the 
smaller house west of the church; the southern 
projection was demolished between 18127° and 
1882.7! The house was altered c. 1700 when a wide 
oak staircase with twisted balusters was inserted in 
the most westerly bay of the timber-framed range. 
The vicar formerly had a right-of-way through the 
bay and the front and rear doors of the house on his 


6° Glos. R.O., D 936/E 39; cf. ibid. M 7, ct. held 7 Nov. 

759. 6t Ibid. E 39. 

62 Ibid. Q/RI 43; cf. Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ti. 67. 

63 Ex inf. Asst. Secretary to Church Commissioners. 

64 Seeip: 25, 

65 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, i, ff. 262v.-3v. 

66 Glos. R.O., D 1740/E 1, f. 32. 

67 E 179/116/554 rot. 73. 

68 Glos. R.O., D 936/E 154; cf. ibid. E 3/1, pp. 169-70. 

69 Ibid. D 936/E 154; cf. ibid. E 3/1, pp. 157-8. 

7° Ibid. Q/RI 43; D 936/E 3/1, p. 169. 

710.8. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XXIV. 16 (1883 edn.). 

72 Docs. penes the Vicar of Churcham with Bulley, the 

Revd. E. P. Jenkins. 
73 See p. 25. 
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way to and from the church, which he continued to 
exercise on occasion until 1922 when the right was 
extinguished ;7? it is possible that there was formerly 
an open cross-passage in that position, enclosed 
when the staircase was inserted. At the same time 
the house appears to have been extended northwards, 
the present entrance-hall having a wide archway of 
c. 1700. The rooms in the north-east part of the 
house have higher ceiling levels than those elsewhere 
and it is likely that the whole of the frontage was 


. rebuilt still further north in the mid 19th century 
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when the north-east wing was also added. 

The rectory of Churcham was also held by 
Gloucester Abbey in the Middle Ages and granted 
to the Dean and Chapter of Gloucester in 1541.73 It 
was leased to John Brown, the lessee of Churcham 
manor, in 1634,” and to his widow Sarah in 1639.75 
From 1661 until 1756 or later the rectorial tithes 
arising from Churcham manor and from Bulley were 
leased to the Harrises and the successors to their 
moiety of Churcham manor,’ with the exception of 
the tithes of the demesne lands of the other moiety 
which the lessees of that moiety held on lease.77 At 
inclosure in 1803 the lessee under the dean and 
chapter was awarded 102 a. of land for the rectorial 
tithes of Churcham manor. The rectorial tithes of 
Highnam, Linton, and Over were leased by the dean 
and chapter to the vicar of Churcham from 1663 and 
later granted to him in fee.78 

The manor of HIGHNAM, comprising the 
hamlets of Highnam, Linton, and Over in the east 
part of the parish, was granted by the Crown in 1542 
to John Arnold,79 who had held the site of the manor 
on lease from Gloucester Abbey since 1516.8° John 
died in 1545 and the manor passed to his son 
Nicholas Arnold,8! who had been in the service of 
Thomas Cromwell and later of the Crown and was 
knighted before 1552.82 In 1554 Sir Nicholas was 
implicated in Wyatt’s rebellion and imprisoned in 
the Tower, but he was released and pardoned the 
next year ;83 in 1556 he again suffered imprisonment 
for plotting against the Crown. He was Sheriff of 
Gloucestershire in 1558 and 1559 and later sat in 
Parliament for both the county and Gloucester city; 
in 1564-5 he was Lord Justice of Ireland. Sir 
Nicholas also gained a reputation for efforts to 
improve the breed of English horses.84 He died in 
April 1580 and was succeeded by his grand-daughter 
Dorothy, who was married to Thomas Lucy, son of 
Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote (Warws.). Dorothy 
died in September 1580 but Thomas, who was 
knighted in 1593, retained the manor until his death 
in 1605 when he was succeeded by his daughter 
Joyce,§5 the wife of Sir William Cooke.*¢ Sir William, 
who was M.P. for the county in 1614, died in 1618 
and was succeeded by his son Robert, who was 


75 Ibid. D 1740/E 1, f. 42. 

76 Tbid. D 936/Y 12. 

77 Tbid. Y 11. 

79 L. & P. Hen. VILL, xvii, p. 157. 

80 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, i, ff. 53-54Vv. 

81C 142/73/74; C 142/73/73. These two inquisitions 
leave no doubt that John died in 1545 and not 1546 as was 
apparently stated on his tomb in Churcham church: Bod. 
MS. Rawl. B. 323, f. 104; Bigland, Glos. i. 338. 

82 Cf. Hockaday Abs. clii. 

83 Cf. Cal. Pat. 1554-5, 47-48. 

84 D).N.B. suppl. 

85 Glos. R.O., D 326/E1; D.N.B.s.v. Lucy, Sir Thomas; 
cf. C 142/219/85. 

86 For the Cookes, see Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 47-48. 


78 See p. 25. 
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knighted in 1621. In the Civil War Sir Robert 
raised a regiment of foot for parliament and was 
granted a colonel’s commission; he sat for Tewkes- 
bury in the Long Parliament. He died in 1643 and 
the manor passed to his son William Cooke who at 
first declared for the Crown but later supported 
parliament. William was sheriff of the county in 1663 
and Mayor of Gloucester in 1672 and he later 
represented the city in Parliament for several years.87 
He died ¢c. 1700 and Highnam manor passed to his 
son Edward (d. c. 1724), and to Edward’s son Dennis*$ 
(d. 1747).89 Dennis Cooke’s coheirs were his sisters 
Mary, who married Henry Guise, and Anne, who 
married Roynon Jones of Nass, Lydney. Henry 
Guise died in 1749 and Mary in 1750, and her moiety 
of the manor passed to her son John Guise who 
bought the other moiety from Anne’s son William 
Jones in 1769.%° In the mid 18th century the manor 
included all but c. 70 a. of Highnam, Linton, and 
Over.9! 

John Guise, who became a baronet on the death 
of his cousin Sir William Guise of Elmore in 1783, 
held Highnam manor until his death in 1794 when 
it passed to his son Sir Berkeley William Guise% (d. 
1834). Sir Berkeley was succeeded by his brother Sir 
John Wright Guise who sold the manor c. 1838 to 
Thomas Gambier Parry.°3 Thomas Gambier Parry 
became well known as a painter of frescoes and 
collector of works of art and locally gained the 
reputation of a philanthropist, founding a children’s 
hospital, orphanage, and college of science and art at 
Gloucester, and providing a church and school for 
his tenants at Highnam.%+ Thomas died in 188895 and 
his widow Ethelinda held the Highnam estate until 
her death in 1896. It then passed to Thomas’s son 
by his first wife, Charles Hubert Hastings Parry, the 
composer and director of the Royal College of Music, 
who was made a baronet in 1902.% On Sir Hubert’s 
death in 1918 the estate passed to his half-brother 
Ernest Gambier Parry (d. 1936). Ernest was 
succeeded by his son Thomas Mark Gambier Parry 
who conveyed the farms of the estate to his cousin 
Mr. W. P. Cripps by deed of gift c. 1950, but re- 
tained the manor-house, Highnam Court, and the 
grounds and woods belonging to it, until his death 
in 1966 when they passed to his heir Mr. T. J. 
Fenton.°7 

The Abbots of Gloucester had a house at High- 
nam in the Middle Ages and almost all of the later 
lords of the manor have used Highnam Court as 
their chief residence. John Wygmore, Abbot of 
Gloucester from 1328 to 1337,98 was said to have 
built a great grange at Highnam and completed the 
building of the abbot’s chamber next to the great 


87 W. R. Williams, Parliamentary Hist. of Glos. (1898), 
49, 53, 201-2. 

88 Glos. R.O., D 326/T 29. 

e Ibid. D 2426, Gambier Party fam., parish bk. 1679- 
1760. . 

%° Ibid. D 326/T 29; Rudge, Hist. of Glos, ii. 68; for the 
Guises see Burke, Peerage (1959), 1014. 

91 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 2. 

92 Ibid. T 29. 

93 Gambier Parry was receiving the rents of the estate in 
1838, but the sale was not finalized until 1840: Gambier 
at ‘Highnam Memoranda’, f. 5v.; Glos. R.O., D 326/ 

115. 

9% D.N.B. 

95 For the Gambier Parrys, see Burke, Land. Gent. (1937), 
1757- 

9% D.N.B., suppl. 1912-21. 


97 Ex inf. Mr. Fenton. 98 V.C.H. Glos. ii. 61. 
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hall, with a small hall and a chapel.° A mansion was 
included in the lease to John Arnold in 1516, 
although the abbey reserved the use of part of it in 
time of plague at Gloucester.! In 1607 the house, 
which was built of lathes and squared stonework, 
included a hall, parlour, great chamber, and two 
porches.2 The house is said to have been badly 
damaged in the battle at Highnam in 1643 and it was 
later rebuilt by William Cooke, reputedly before the 
end of the Interregnum;3 Cooke was assessed on 18 
hearths in 1772.4 Because of its advanced style for 
the Interregnum period the design of the new 
building was inevitably connected with the name of 
Inigo Jones by writers in the 18th century and later, 
but no evidence has been found for the attribution 
or for the more plausible theory that one of his 
pupils named Carter was the architect.5 If built 
before 1660, however, Highnam Court is to be 
added to the small but important group of country 
houses which formed a link between the work of 
Inigo Jones and the generally accepted style of the 
later 17th century. In that connexion the plan of 
Highnam Court, a compact rectangle-two rooms 
deep from back to front, is especially significant. 
Thomas Baskerville, writing in the 1680s, noted that 
the new house had been built ‘quadrangular, after 
the new fashion’.® 

The surviving 17th-century house, which has been 
little altered externally, is of two stories and attics 
having a slight projection at each end of the south 
front. It is built of red brick with stone quoins and 
dressings and has a hipped roof, dormer windows, 
and enriched brackets to the deeply overhanging 
eaves. The window openings, which would originally 
have been fitted with mullioned and transomed 
casements, were later replaced by sashes; they have 
stone architraves, those on the first floor being 
surmounted by separate cornices, while the cornices 
above the lower windows form part of a moulded 
string-course which is continuous round the 
building. The former entrance front facing south is 
of nine bays including the two flanking projections. 
The central doorway has a scrolled pediment 
incorporating a cartouche, the supporting pilasters 
carrying festoons of drapery and fruit, carved in 
bold relief. Above the doorway is a shell-headed 
niche said to have originally contained the statue of 
Hercules which in 1970 occupied an alcove in a wall 
east of the house.? The only 17th-century feature 
which has survived internally is an oak staircase with 
heavy turned balusters and acorn-capped newels. 

The interior of the house was completely refitted 
in the later 18th century. The decorative plasterwork 
in the principal rooms is in two distinct styles, the 


99 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 46; his pre- 
decessor John Thoky dated a grant at Highnam in 1316: 
ibid. iii. 273. 

1 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, i, ff. 53-54v. 

2 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 1, f. rv. 

3 Bodl. MS. Top. Glouc. C.3, f. 198; Bigland, Glos. i. 
335- 

4E 179/247/14 rot. 32. 

5 Bigland, Glos. i. 335 and n., was apparently the first 
to link the house with Jones and Carter. For a discussion 
of the two associates of Jones who were called Carter, see 
Arthur Oswald in Country Life, 12 May 1950, 1376-80; 
19 May 1950, 1462-66, which has a full description of the 
house and many photographs. 

© Hist. MSS. Com. 29, 13th Rep. App. II, Portland, ii, 
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p. 294. 
7 Country Life, 12 May 1950, 1379; cf. Gambier Parry, 
‘Highnam Memoranda’, f. 61; below, plate facing p. 20. 
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elaborate rococo of the mid 18th century and the 
more restrained ‘Adam’ style which followed it. The 
best rococo examples are the drawing-room ceiling 
and the wall-panels in the music room, the latter 
containing groups of musical instruments finely 
modelled in high relief. John Guise was employing 
two plasterers at the house in 1770,8 but on stylistic 
grounds it seems likely that the rococo work was 
executed at a slightly earlier period.° The grand 
stone staircase, with its wrought-iron balustrade, and 


the Venetian window above it, were inserted in ° 


1772-3.!° Also at that period the music room and 
best drawing room were re-floored and new paving 
was supplied for the kitchen and offices,'! the latter 
probably situated in the north-west wing which was 
in existence c. 1755 and may have survived from the 
earlier house.!? Considerable alterations to the out- 
buildings and grounds were carried out by Sir 
Berkeley William Guise in the first twenty years of 
the 1gth century.!3 In 1808 he built a new stable 
block to the north-east of the house;'+ standing 
round three sides of a courtyard, it is of two stories 
with rough-cast walls and an embattled stone parapet 
and has ground-floor windows set in arched recesses 
and first-floor windows with semicircular heads. In 
1970 the stable block and part of the grounds were 
occupied by a firm of landscape gardeners. 

In the mid rgth century Highnam Court was 
considerably altered and extended by Thomas 
Gambier Parry. Work carried out c. 1840 moved the 
principal entrance from the south to the north side, 
the 17th-century hall becoming a library. A large 
Ionic portico surmounted by a pediment was built 
at the north-east corner of the house giving access to 
a new entrance hall, the insertion of the latter 
involving the destruction of part of the north wall of 
the music room and its 18th-century ornamentation. 
A single-storied addition along the north side con- 
tained a corridor linking the entrance hall and the 
office wing on the north-west, and a high wall was 
built to screen off the garden east of the house and 
give the portico an apparently central position. 
Alterations were also made at that time to the office 
wing but much of the new work there was swept 
away in 1855 when the wing was again remodelled 
and extended to the west. Other mid-19th-century 
alterations included the enlargement of the central 
dormers on the east, west, and south fronts by the 
addition of small pediments and rusticated stone 
surrounds, the enlargement of one of the windows 
on the west into a new doorway surmounted by the 
Parry and Newcastle arms, and the addition, c. 1843, 
of a balustraded terrace on the south side.!5 The 


8 His accounts include payments for alabaster for the 
cornice in the dining-room, and to Mr. Mitchel and Mr. 
Perkins for the plastering, ceiling, and cornice of the two 
old parlours: Glos. R.O., D 326/F 2, Feb., July 1770. 

9 Verey, Glos. ii. 271, suggests the rococo work was by 
William Stocking of Bristol; cf. plate opposite. 

10 Glos. R.O., D 326/F 2, Nov. 1772; Feb., Mar. 1773. 

11 Ibid. May 1771; Nov. 1772. 

12 Ibid. D 2426, Gambier Parry fam., map, c. 1755; cf. 
Delineations of Glos. plate facing p. 143, which shows an 
irregular gabled wing there. 

13 Glos. R.O., D 326/F 5, F 8. 

14 Inscr. on bldg; the stables are said to have been built 
partly with materials from the chapel at Highnam Court 
demolished in the previous year: Gambier Parry, ‘High- 
nam Memoranda’, f. 7; see below, p. 26. 

1s Gambier Parry, ‘Highnam Memoranda’, ff. 60-64. 

16 Thid. f. 62; Colvin, Biog. Dict. Eng. Architects, 645. 

17 Gambier Parry, ‘Highnam Memoranda’, f..74. 
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architect employed c. 1840 and in 1855 was Lewis 
Vulliamy,'® who was known for his ability to design 
in different styles; he used red brick and stone for 
his extensions and it is not always easy to distinguish 
his work from the 17th-century original. Further 
alterations were carried out in 1869 to the designs 
of John Brandon, the most notable being the 
insertion of a billiard-room against the wall to the 
east of the portico.'7 Highnam Court became the 
repository of the valuable art collection built up by 
Thomas Gambier Parry, which included several 
early Italian paintings as well as objects in ivory, 
majolica, enamel, and glass; the collection was 
bequeathed by T. M. Gambier Parry at his death 
in 1966 to London University to be housed at the 
Courtauld Institute.!8 

The brook flowing west and south of Highnam 
Court has been utilized to form fishponds and 
decorative lakes in its grounds. In 1607 there was a 
series of three large ponds in the west part of the 
grounds, Shoell Pool in the north, Horse Pool in the 
centre, and Orchard Pool at the south. To the south 
of the house there was a group of seven smaller 
‘stews’ or fishponds, regular in shape and presum- 
ably created by the abbots of Gloucester. To the 
east, lying in the fork of the Ross and Newent roads 
was the large lake covering 11 a. known as the Great 
Pool.!9 In the early 18th century the Great Pool was 
stocked with a variety of fish and wildfowl,*° and 
swans were later kept.?! Shoell Pool and Horse Pool 
(by then called Dog Kennel Pool) were stocked with 
flounders in 1772.2? Deer were kept in a paddock 
north of the house c. 1708.73 In the mid 18th century 
there was a formal garden south-west of the house,” 
and work on a new garden and a hot-house was in 
progress in 1772.75 The appearance of the grounds 
was altered considerably in the early rgth century: 
the chapel by the south-east corner of the house was 
demolished in 1807, the fishponds south of the 
house were replaced by a single long lake, evidently 
the ‘canal’ which was under construction there in 
1809 and 1810,?7 and the Great Pool was drained in 
the winter of 1817-18.28 The two southern ponds of 
the three on the west were drained in the 1840s for 
the construction of a rock-garden, part of extensive 
new gardens laid out there by James Pulham for 
Thomas Gambier Parry.?? Another feature of the 
grounds is the numerous conifers of different 
varieties planted by Gambier Parry.%° 

The abbots of Gloucester had another house on 
Highnam manor; it stood north of Over and was 
known as THE VINEYARD from the abbey’s 
vineyard near-by. Abbot Walter Froucester (1381- 


18 See Burlington Mag. Mar. 1967, 111-77, for the history 
and a detailed description of the collection. 

19 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 1, ff. 1v.-2; cf. D 2426, Gambier 
Parry fam., map, ¢c. 1755; D 326/E 2. 

20 Bodl. MS. Top. Glouc. C.3, f. 198. 

21 Glos. R.O., D 326/F 2, Nov. 1770; F 5, Mar. 1806. 

22 Ibid. F 2, Apr., Nov. 1772. 

23 Bodl. MS. Top. Glouc. C.3, f. 198; cf. Glos. R.O., 
D 326/T 29, abstract of deed of 1796. 

24 Glos. R.O., D 2426, Gambier Parry fam., map, c. 1755. 

25 Ibid. D 326/F 2, Jan., May 1772. 

26 See p. 26. 

27 Glos. R.O., D 326/F 5, May 1809 sqq.; F 8, Feb., Apr 
1810; cf. Delineations of Glos. plate facing p. 143. 

28 Glos. R.O., D 326/F 8, Jan.—Feb. 1818. 

29 Gambier Parry, ‘Highnam Memoranda’, ff. 85-88; 
Verey, Glos. ii. 271. 

30 Cf. Country Life, 1 Apr. 1899, 400-4, which has photo- 
graphs of the garden. 
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1412)3! added a stone house to buildings already on 
the site,32 and the Vineyard was described as a 
goodly house c. 1540.33 In 1541 the Crown granted 
the house and 16 a. of land to John Wakeman for the 
use of him and his successors as bishops of Glouces- 
ter,3+ and the grant was confirmed to Bishop Hooper 
in 1552;35 the bishop was using it as a residence in 
1575 and in 1640.36 In 1672 William Montague, who 
in 1678 was described as the bishop’s tenant of the 
Vineyard, was assessed for tax on 7 hearths at Over, 
and the bishop himself on 4 hearths.37 The house 
had apparently been demolished by c. 1755 when the 
site was known as the Mount; 42 a. of land lying 
round about belonged then to the bishop.38 In the 
late 18th and early 19th centuries the land was 
leased by the bishop to the lords of Highnam 
manor.3? The site of the house, north-west of Over 
Hospital, was still clearly visible in 1970, a large 
rectangular area surrounded by a steep-sided moat. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 there were two 
teams on the demesne of Churcham manor.‘#? A 
survey of 1649 extended 579 a. as being held in hand 
by the lessees of the manor but probably only 416 a. 
represented the demesne farm; the remainder was 
grouped as six holdings ranging in size from 11 a. to 
47 a., each with a house, and may actually have been 
held by tenants on leases or at will. The 416 a. 
included 60 a. in the open fields but twice as much 
arable in closes; it also included 59 a. of meadow, of 
which 9g a. were in the common meadows, as well as 
177 a. in pasture closes.#! 

The tenants of Churcham manor in 1086 were 
seven villani and two bordars with 6 ploughs.4? By 
c. 1267 four freeholds had been created. The largest, 
held by Ralph Brown, was two yardlands (a yardland 
being 48 a.), there were two of 4 yardland and 
another of 12 a.; all four were held by charter in 
perpetuity but they still owed heriots and one owed 
a few labour-services. There were also 22 holdings 
of varying sizes, including three of 4 yardland, which 
were held either for life or at will. Most of them 
owed cash rents and several also owed some labour- 
services and other customs or else some specific 
service; a smith held by the service of providing 
ironwork for the lord’s ploughs, two other tenants 
had to supply ploughshares, and three owed a fixed 
quota of honey.*3 

The customary tenants c. 1267 were 10 holding $ 
yardlands, 7 pairs holding jointly a 4 yardland, 12 
mondaymen each holding 4 a., and 5 cottars. In the 
October-July period the half-yardlander was re- 
quired to work four days and plough $ a. every other 
week; the work might include mowing, threshing, 
and carrying, but a moiety of his works might be 
commuted if he did woodward service at Birdwood in- 
stead. In August and September the half-yardlander 
had to work the whole of every other week and on 


31 V.C.H. Glos. ii. 61. 

32 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 55. 

33 Leland, Jtin. ed. Toulmin Smith, ii. 62. 

34 S.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1248 m. 2d. 

35 Cal. Pat. 1550-3, 375. 

36 Trans. B.G.A.S. lvi. 144-5; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1640, 642. 

37 Glos. R.O., Q/SO 1, f. 176v.; E 179/247/14 rot. 32. 

38 Glos. R.O., D 2426, Gambier Parry fam., map; 
D 326/E 2. 

39 Tbid. D 326/F 4-5. 

40 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 165v. 
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one day of that week find three men to work; in the 
alternative weeks he had to find two men to work 
two days. He also owed a number of bedrips. The 
mondayman owed one day’s work each week in the 
October—July period and two days in the harvest 
months. The cottars owed 8 bedrips. Other customs 
included toll on ale brewed for sale and on the sale 
of horses, two heriots, one to the abbey as lord and 
one as rector, and pannage of 3d. for a young pig 
and rd. for a full-grown one.# 

Between 1519 and 1527 the abbey granted leases 
of several tenements for terms of years or lives with 
heriots payable,#5 but in 1649 most of the land was 
held by copyhold, although there were also three 
freeholds, one of a yardland. There were 21 copy- 
holders in 1649: one had 45 a., five had 30-40 a., 
seven 20-30 a., and eight 4-17 a.4° The lessees of 
the manor could grant copyholds for up to three 
lives but could make no reversionary grants; widows 
had freebench. Heriots were paid in cash or chosen 
from the best goods. One labour service remained: 
on one day each year every tenant owning a cart had 
to collect and carry one load of wood from’ Birdwood 
to College Green in Gloucester for the use of the 
dean and chapter; they were provided with food by 
the lessee of the manor who also had to give td. to 
each and 2d. to the one who arrived and unloaded 
first. The dues of c. 1267 for pannage, then called 
tack pig, remained in force.47 'There were still 18 
copyholders on the manor in 1812; there were then 
also 35 leaseholders, about half of them holding 
cottages built on the waste.*® A large part of the 
estate continued to be held by copyhold tenure until 
the later 19th century.49 

In 1649 there were seven open fields on Churcham 
manor. The largest, Hanlow field with 60 a. or more, 
lay in the north-east part of the manor near Highnam 
Woods. Easterworth field, between Church Lane 
and Oakle Street, and Oakle field, west of Oakle 
Street, each had over 30a., and there were four 
smaller fields, Sainthill field north of Sainthill, Hook 
field to the south-west of it, and Dishland field and 
Landfurlong east and west of Oakle Street. One 
copyholder had land in four of the fields but the 
others had land in only either one or two; only three 
had more than 10 a. of open-field land, most having 
the bulk of their arable in closes. There were four 
main common meadows: Blakemoor, the largest 
with 25 a. or more, lay between Sainthill and Oakle 
Street, while Sow Meadow (later South Meadow), 
New Meadow, and Rod Meadow lay at different 
places by the brook on the southern boundary of the 
manor. Only five of the copyholders had parcels in 
more than one of the meadows, but most also had 
afew acres of meadow in closes. The copyholders had 
between 1 a. and 20 a. in pasture closes and they also 
had common in Birdwood and in the common 
meadows and open fields after the hay- and corn- 
harvests.5° 


41 Glos. R.O., D 1740/E 1, ff. 32-34v. 

42 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com. pen 165v 

43 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), iii. 133-7. 

44 Ibid. iii. 137-40. 

45 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, i, ff. 137-8, 
222, 272v.; Reg. Abb. Braunche, p. 87. 

46 Glos. R.O., D 1740/E 1, ff. 35-39Vv. 

47 Ibid. f. 40 and v. 

48 Ibid. D 936/E 3/2, ff. 9-12, 47-49. 

49 See p. 18. 

50 Glos. R.O., D 1740/E 1, ff. 32-42; cf. ibid. Q/RI 43. 
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By the beginning of the 19th century some in- 
closure had taken place in Easterworth field, which 
was evidently represented by 15 a. lying in two fields 
called Great and Little Easterwood, and in Oakle 
field which had also been reduced to 15 a., but there 
had been little reduction of the other open fields and 
little or no reduction of the common meadow land. 
All the fields and meadows were inclosed under Act 
of Parliament in 1803; the award also inclosed 
Birdwood Common and small strips of roadside 


waste in Oakle Street, and reallotted certain old ' 


inclosures. The Dean and Chapter of Gloucester as 
lords of the manor were allotted a number of 
cottages built on the waste, but the remainder of the 
land of their estate was allotted directly to the 
various leaseholders and copyholders. Ninety-five 
acres of the waste, most of it in Birdwood Common, 
were sold to meet the cost of the inclosure.5 

In 1649 the cultivated land of Churcham manor 
was under crops and grass in roughly equal pro- 
portions.52 About 1780 the whole of Churcham 
parish was said to consist of arable and grassland in 
nearly equal proportions,53 but c. 1803 arable 
predominated.54 The crops being grownin Churcham 
manor ¢. 1267 included wheat, rye, barley, beans, 
and oats,55 and later in the medieval period flax was 
also being grown in the parish.5° Flax, hemp, and 
turnips were among tithable produce in 1681.57 
Cider-making was recorded from 1649 when four 
tenants of Churcham manor had cider-mills,58 and a 
cider-retailer lived at Birdwood in 1841.59 The main 
farms on Churcham manor in 1812 were 265 a. 
farmed from Churcham Court, 120 a. farmed from 
the house west of the church, another farm of 105 a., 
Stone End (later Church Lane) farm with 68 a., and 
Cursleys (later Beauchamp House) farm with 67 a. 
There were 14 farms in the Churcham division of 
the parish in 1856 but the number had risen to 20 
by 1879; by 1906 there had been an apparent 
reduction to 14°3 but there was another increase to 
20 by 1939 when four of the farms were over 150 a. 
By 1970 the number of farms had been reduced by 
about half; most of them then specialized in dairying 
but two had considerable proportions of arable. 

In 1086 there were three plough-teams and eight 
servt on the demesne of Highnam manor.®s In 1291 
Gloucester Abbey had seven plough-lands in High- 
nam and Highleadon.® In 1607 the demesne of 
Highnam manor comprised, apart from the im- 
mediate grounds of Highnam Court and the woods 
and park, 153 a. of arable, 775 a. of meadow and 
139 a. of pasture; only 145 a. of the arable lay in the 
open fields but 53 a. of the meadow was common 
meadow land. The lords of the manor then also 
claimed the right to pasture 280 sheep in the Town 
Ham east of Over Bridge;® the right to pasture 
two horses in another of the Gloucester city 
meadows, Wallham, further east, was retained by 
the manor until 1797.° The vineyard belonging to 


51 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 43. 
53 Bigland, Glos. i. 335. 
54 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii. 66. 
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56 Tbid. i. 249. 

57 G.D.R. Churcham terrier. 

58 Glos. R.O., D 1740/E 1, ff. 35v.—36, 37Vv. 

59 H.O. 107/369. 

60 Glos. R.O., D 936/E 3/1, pp. 138, 149-58, 169-70. 
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Gloucester Abbey at Over north-west of the bridge 
was recorded from the mid 13th century. 

The tenants of Highnam manor in 1086 were 22 
villani and four bordars with seven ploughs.” By c. 
1267 a variety of tenements and tenures had 
evolved. There was then one tenant holding 4 
yardland freely but still owing some boon-reapings. 
There were 43 tenements held for life or at the will 
of the lord; they were of varying sizes, although 
several, being evidently former mondaylands or 


.cottars’ holdings, comprised either 4 a. of land and 


4 a. of meadow or a messuage and curtilage. Most 
of the holders of those tenements owed cash rents 
and aid and eight also owed a few bedrips and 
works in the hay-harvest; four owed ploughshares as 
rent and one owed service to the sub-cellarer of the 
abbey. The customary tenants c. 1267 were 19 
half-yardlanders each holding 24a. of arable and 
3 a. of meadow, 16 pairs of tenants jointly holding $ 
yardlands, 15 mondaymen holding 4 a. of land and 
3a. of meadow, and 12 cottars holding just a 
messuage and curtilage. The labour-services owed 
from 3 yardland every other week in the October— 
July period were a day’s ploughing (and harrowing 
at seed-time) and four days’ manual work which 
might include threshing, mowing, weeding, hay- 
making, and carrying; in August and September the 
half-yardlander had to provide two men to work each 
Monday and one man for the four days following. He 
also owed bedrips, and customary ploughings called 
unlawenherthe and a harrowing called lonegginge. The 
mondayman owed one day’s work each week in the 
October—July period and two days’ in the harvest 
months; he also owed two bedrips and had to collect 
rushes at the feast of St. Peter. Some of the cottars 
owed eight bedrips and three days’ haymaking and 
others sixteen bedrips and three days’ haymaking. 
The customary tenants also owed toll on ale and 
animals sold, pannage of 1d. for each fully-grown 
pig and 3d. for a young pig, and heriots of their best 
beast, and they had to have the lord’s licence for 
their daughters to marry or for their sons to be 
tonsured.7! 

Some customary tenements were leased for terms 
of years or lives in the 1520s and 1530s,” but in 1607 
the bulk of the land of the manor was held by copy. 
There were 36 copyhold tenements, 18 in Highnam, 
13 in Over, and 5 in Linton. The largest copyhold 
was 71 a., three were c. 40a., ten were 30-404., 
five 20-30 a., and the remainder under 20a. The 
copyholds were granted for up to three lives and 
widows had freebench. In 1607 there were also four 
free tenements, including one of 69 a. held by the 
heirs of John Browne, 14 leaseholds, only one of 
which with 39 a. was of any size, and four small 
tenements held at will.73 

There was a total of 15 open fields on Highnam 
manor in 1607. Six were reserved to the tenants in 
Highnam hamlet and lay between Highnam village 


63 Tbid. (1906), 111. 
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79v.—80, 17 

73 Glos. Ke fon D 326/E 1, ff. 6-49. 
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and Highnam Woods and north-west of the village 
by the Newent road; they included the largest field, 
the inappropriately-named Twelve Acre field with 
86 a., Forehill field with 46 a., and Northway field, 
Longhurst, Bleach field, and West field with between 
7 a. and 28 a. There were four fields at Over reserved 
to the inhabitants of that hamlet, Boulton, Ryecroft, 
Bargus field, and Bovernhill, all lying in the vicinity 
of Over Farm and ranging in size from 4 a. to 23 a. 
The Linton tenants had two fields, Crash field with 
21a. and Gunnell field with 8 a., both lying west 
of the lane leading to Linton Cottages. In addition 
there was an open field called East Downs with 45 a. 
lying east of the Newent road between Highnam and 
Over and shared by the tenants of all three hamlets, 
and two smaller fields, Reddings and Ell field lying 
north and south of the junction of the Gloucester 
and Newent roads and shared by the tenants of 
Over and Linton. Most of the common meadow land 
of the manor lay in two large meadows, Mickle Mead 
with 107 a. and the Ham with 57 a., bordering the 
Severn in the south-east part of the manor; there 
were three smaller meadows with between 5 a. and 
13 a., Rodway by the Leadon in the north-west, 
Bickley by the Leadon north of Over, and Darley 
near the Ham; and some tenants had meadow in 
Maddox Holm and Kay Meadow, two common 
meadows in Rudford parish.7+ In the mid 18th 
century the Ham and Mickle Mead comprised 
eight ‘lengths’ of intermixed meadow and two 
lengths held in hand by the lords of the manor. 
About 1 a. of the Ham was lot-meadow; it was then 
divided into 19 lots held among 16 tenants.75 In 
1607 the copyholders had the bulk of their arable in 
the open fields although most also had some arable 
in closes; the open-field land of each tenant lay in 
from one to six fields with holdings in five fields the 
most usual. Most had meadow in three or four of the 
common meadows and there were only a few meadow 
closes. All the tenants-had a fairly high proportion 
of their land in pasture closes.76 Common of pasture 
in the open fields and common meadow after the 
harvests was stinted at a beast and two sheep for 
every 2 a. of land held.77 There were also two small 
common pastures, Over Pigham with 6a. and 
Linton Pigham with 4a.; c. 1755 the former was 
divided into 18 pastures shared among 13 tenants and 
the latter into 7 pastures shared among 4 tenants.78 

Considerable inclosure took place in Highnam 
manor during the 17th and earlier 18th centuries; 
between 1607 and c. 1755 the open-field arable was 
reduced from 351 a. to 199 a. Little inclosure of 
common meadow land took place in that period.79 
The process of inclosure by private agreement had 
been completed by 1841.8° 


74 Ibid. ff. 3-48; cf. ibid. E 2; D 2426, Gambier Parry 
fam., map, c. 1755. 
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77 Ibid. f. 48v. 

79 Ibid. E 1, ff. 3-47v.; E2. 

80 Tbid. D 2426, Gambier Parry fam., map, 1841. 
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Wheat, rye, peas, beans, barley, and oats were 
among the crops being grown on Highnam manor c. 
1267.8! The cultivation of hops had given its name 
to one of the fields adjoining Highnam Court by 
160782 and hops were still being grown there in the 
early 18th century.83 In 1769 turnips were being 
grown on the home farm of the manor and in 1792 
oats, barley, wheat, and potatoes; large numbers of 
cheeses were also produced in the late 18th century.*+ 
In the 1750s the main farms on the manor were 
Home farm at Highnam with 251a., others at 
Highnam with 181 a. and 72a., Over farm with 
103 a., another at Over with 69 a., and three farms 
at Linton, in the vicinity of Linton Cottages, with 
148 a., 108 a., and rooa. The land was then pre- 
dominantly pasture, meadow, and orchard; only one 
of the eight largest farms had more than one third 
of its acreage arable.85 From the mid 19th century 
there have been four fair-sized farms in Highnam, 
Linton, and Over: in 1854 they were Linton farm 
with 500 a., Over farm with 330 a., Home farm with 
269 a., and Highnam farm with 270 a.%¢ In the later 
1gth century cheese-making and the préduction of 
cider were carried on at all the farms.87 In 1970 
Linton farm, which remained the largest, specialized 
in stock-raising. 

There was a smith on Churcham manor c. 1267.°8 
In 1608 the only inhabitants recorded in non- 
agricultural occupations in the Churcham division 
of the parish were a sailor and a carpenter.’? There 
was a smith’s shop at a cottage on the Gloucester— 
Ross road west of Church Lane in 1803,9 and 
between 1856 and the 1920s Churcham had two 
blacksmiths, evidently occupying that smithy and 
another at Stone End.°? A shoemaker was recorded 
at Churcham in 1856. In 1856 there were also a 
carpenter and a cooper there,93 and two wheel- 
wrights were working there in the earlier 2oth 
century.°* A surgeon of Churcham was admitted to 
practise in 1704,°5 and a veterinary surgeon lived 
there in 1856.96 

Alexander the smith held land at Over from 
Highnam manor before 125897 and there were three 
smiths living on the manor c. 1267.°% In 1803 there 
was a blacksmith’s shop at Over,®® presumably that 
on the north of the main road west of the hamlet 
which was demolished in the 1840s and replaced by 
another smithy nearer the Dog Inn.! During the 
later roth century Highnam, Over, and Linton had 
a carpenter, a shoemaker, a tailor, and a straw-hat 
maker,” the two last occupying Pope’s Cottages west 
of Over, which were built by Thomas Gambier Parry 
for the purpose of settling new tradesmen on the 
Highnam estate.3 There were coach-builders at Over 
from 1863 until the early 2oth century.* 
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A mill was built or rebuilt on the New Leadon at 
Overs in the mid 13th century by Gloucester Abbey, 
which as a result became involved in a dispute with 
Walter Mucegros, lord of Lassington, apparently 
because the mill was causing the Leadon to flood in 
Lassington; the dispute was settled by an agreement 
of c. 1248 when the abbey undertook to restrict the 
height of the sluice gates and mill-pond.¢ In 1525 the 
abbey leased Over Mill to Adam Lye of Evesham 


who agreed to build a new corn-mill on the site.” 


It comprised two water-mills in 16078 and three by 
1682,9 and in 1772 it was described as a complete 
stack of corn-mills.1!° Over Mill remained in the 
possession of lords of Highnam manor in 18431! and 
apparently until the 1860s when it was purchased by 
the Leadon drainage commissioners whose works 
involved a considerable reduction in the flow of 
water to the mill.!2 It may have ceased functioning 
as a water-mill at that time; by 1885, at least, it was 
driven by steam. It apparently ceased working soon 
afterwards, and was demolished in 1903.!3 There 
was another water corn-mill on Highnam manor by 
1607 situated at the south of the Great Pool; it had 
apparently been built fairly recently, being described 
as the new mill.'4 The mill was rebuilt in 1797,'5 
but it presumably ceased working c. 1818 when the 
Great Pool was drained.1® A windmill which stood 
near the boundary of Churcham and Highnam 
manors, west of Highnam Woods, had apparently 
been demolished by 1765;'7 it may have existed by 
1607 when part of the woods in that area was known 
as Windmillhill Wood.78 

There were five fishermen among the tenants of 
Highnam manor c. 1267.!9 Gloucester Abbey had 
two fishing weirs, called Lille Weir and New Weir, 
in the Severn appertaining to Highnam manor in 
1395 when the abbot and the kitchener were reported 
to use ‘seines, drags, fornwiles, and cornwiles’ there 
and another fish-trap called a ‘butt’ which was too 
closely wrought and trapped the fry of lamprey and 
salmon.20 The two weirs were thrown down by 
royal commissioners before 1541 when neither they 
nor the fishery of a stretch of the Severn called the 
Abbot’s Pool yielded any profits.21 A lease of the 
Abbot’s Pool fishery was granted by Sir Thomas 
Lucy in 1598.22 The lords of Highnam manor also 
owned the fishing rights in the part of the Leadon 
adjoining the manor; they were leased with Over 
Mill in 1603.23 The fishponds in the grounds of 
Highnam Court are described above.*4 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Court rolls for 
Churcham manor survive for the years 1291-2,?5 
1389, 1439-40, and 1443-5;76 there are draft rolls 
and other records of the courts held by the lessees of 
the two moieties of the manor for several years in the 
period 1719~77,?7 and a book of records of courts 
held by the Dean and Chapter of Gloucester between 
1778 and 1847,78 presumably relating until c. 1800 
to only one moiety of the manor.?? For Highnam 
manor court rolls survive for 1291—-2,3° 1385, 1388, 
1396, 1417-18, 1421-2, and 1558-9,3" and there is 
an isolated record for 1779.32 In the medieval period 
the courts of both manors were merely courts baron 
dealing mainly with tenurial and estate matters and 
occasionally hearing pleas; by 1558, however, the 
Highnam court claimed view of frankpledge. From 
c. 1800 the Churcham court dealt solely with ad- 
missions and surrenders of copyholds and it 
evidently ceased to be held altogether after 1847.33 
The Highnam court had jurisdiction over High- 
leadon in Rudford parish as well as over Highnam, 
Linton, and Over, and the four townships made 
separate presentments in the court in the medieval 
period and in the mid 16th century. The court 
elected a tithingman and constable in the mid 16th 
century,3+ and in 1679 there was one constable for 
Highnam, Linton, Over, Highleadon, and Lassing- 
ton, and another for the Churcham division.35 

Four churchwardens were sworn for the parish in 
1576,36 and in 1681 there were two for the Churcham 
division and one for Highnam, Linton, and Over.37 
By the late 18th century, however, there was one for 
each of the two divisions of the parish; they kept 
separate accounts, those of the churchwarden for 
Highnam, Linton, and Over surviving from 1767.38 
The two divisions were also separate for the purposes 
of poor-relief in the early 19th century when there 
were two overseers levying rates and accounting for 
Highnam, Linton, and Over; their accounts survive 
from 1819.39 The usual forms of relief were then 
being administered by the overseers for Highnam, 
Linton, and Over who had the use of a poorhouse 
at Over.4° The cost of relief in that division increased 
steadily during the late 18th and early 19th centuries 
from £38 in 1776 to {210 in 1814;4! it remained 
about the same in 1824 but by 1831 had risen again 
to £307.42 Ten people were receiving permanent 
relief in 180343 but from 1813 the number was 
usually about 19.44 The cost of poor relief in the 
Churcham division of the parish rose from £75 in 
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1776 to £274 in 1814;45 by 1825 the cost had fallen 
to £133, but later it was usually higher, reaching a 
peak of £289 in 1833.4° Ten people were receiving 
permanent relief there in 1803 and 24 in 1815.47 
Highnam, Linton, and Over became part of the 
Gloucester Union in 183548 and remained in the 
Gloucester Rural District in 1970. The Churcham 
division of the parish was included in the Westbury 
Union in 183549 and became part of East Dean 
Rural District.5° 


CHURCHES. The church at Churcham was 
recorded from 1100 when the Bishop of Hereford 
gave Gloucester Abbey leave to appropriate it; a 
chapel of ease at Bulley then belonged to its! and 
Bulley has remained a chapelry to Churcham. A 
vicar’s portion had been assigned by the early 13th 
centurys? and the living has remained a vicarage. 
The advowson and the rectory of the church were 
retained by Gloucester Abbey until the Dissolution 
and granted in 1541 to the Dean and Chapter of 
Gloucester53 who remained patrons in 1970. In 1544 
William Walter presented to the vicarage by virtue 
of a grant from the abbey;5+ John Veel presented in 
1545 and John Brown and Hester Webb in 1598 
under grants from the dean and chapters who 
otherwise, apart from their dispossession during the 
Interregnum, have retained the patronage in hand. 
In the late 12th or early 13th century, when 
Gloucester Abbey granted the vicarage for life to 
Nicholas the chaplain, the vicar’s portion included 
little more than the offerings in money at the altar; 
the remainder of the profits, including all the greater 
and lesser tithes, a payment of one mark from Bulley 
chapel, and all offerings of food at the altar, were 
reserved to the abbey as rector. The vicar’s small 
share reflected the fact that he and his deacon were 
then being supported at the abbey’s cost at its 
manor-house near the church and his horse given 
fodder and stabling there.5® Some years before 1280, 
however, Andrew, Vicar of Churcham, agreed to 
give up the right of maintenance in return for a 
greater share of the profits of the church; subse- 
quently Andrew and his successor lived at Bulley 
and since, in order to retain the full amount of the 
profits, they did not appoint deacons, the church at 
Churcham went unserved. As a result in 1280 the 
bishop ordered Gloucester Abbey either to resume 
supporting the vicar and deacon at the manor-house 
and take back the extra portion assigned, or else to 
give him a site near the church and timber for 
building a vicarage house.57 The abbey evidently 
adopted the latter course and a later undated 
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medieval statement of the assets of the vicarage 
included a site of 4a. for a house;58 the vicar then 
received the corn tithes of three parts of a yardland, 
all the hay tithes, various offerings, and all the small 
tithes of Churcham and Bulley, specified as those of 
wool, flax, calves, lambs, piglets, geese, ducks, 
chickens, milk, cheese, and eggs.59 In 1681 the vicar 
was receiving in addition tithes of wood, hemp, 
turnips, honey, turkeys, apples, and pears. A 
composition of 18d. for the yardland was then being 
paid for the hay tithes and 1d. a cow for milk, and 
there were also payments for agistments, but all 
other produce was tithable in kind; detailed customs 
regulated the tithing of animals, the basic rule being 
that if there were fewer than seven to be tithed the 
vicar received their tithe value in cash, estimated at 
3d. for a lamb and a pig and 1d. for a calf, while if 
there were seven the vicar took the tithe animal and 
repaid the owner the tithe value of each wanting 
from ten. The vicar also received Easter offerings of 
6d. for a man-servant and 4d. for a maid-servant and 
a payment of 1d. for each garden. From 1663 he was 
also receiving the rectorial corn tithes arising from 
Highnam, Linton, and Over, which were leased to 
him by the dean and chapter to augment his in- 
come;°° before 1807 the dean and chapter granted 
those tithes to the vicar in fee.®' No tithes were paid 
at all, however, from Gloucester Abbey’s former 
demesne land in Highnam manor, mainly consisting 
of the grounds of Highnam Court and the woods 
and park. In the 1790s an annual sum of £157 Ios. 
was being paid to the vicar for the tithes of the 
tithable part of the Highnam manor estate by the 
Guises who presumably adjusted their tenants’ rents 
accordingly.®3 At the inclosure of the Churcham half 
of the parish in 1803 the vicar was awarded 95 a. for 
his tithes there, and the tithes of Highnam, Linton, 
and Over were commuted for a corn-rent of {£240 Is. 
in 1843.95 

The vicarage included no glebe land, apart from 
the vicarage house and orchard, before the award of 
1803, although c. 1267 the vicar held 8 a. by the 
service of providing a cresset (oil-lamp) to burn in 
the church every night;°7 he had presumably held it 
at the time of the grant to Nicholas the chaplain, for 
Nicholas was required to perform the same service 
and also provide wax-candles for the use of the 
monks when they visited the manor and for the 
abbey’s bailiff.68 The land was evidently represented 
by that described as 4 a. in the tenure of the vicar 
which was granted with other lamp-land in the 
county to William Sawle and William Brydges in 
1549; in 1550 the vicar Thomas Kingswood, who 
claimed that the land was glebe, was attempting to 
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66 Ibid. Churcham terrier, 1681. 

67 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. iii. 135. 

68 Tbid. i. 267. 69 Cal. Pat. 1549-51, 99 
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regain it from their assignee.7° Before 1807 the Dean 
and Chapter of Gloucester annexed 6a. to the 
vicarage to be held on lease at a rent of £3.71 The 
vicarage retained 16a. of glebe in 1970.72 The 
vicarage house, standing on the west side of the lane 
leading to the church presumably on the site given 
after 1280, had four hearths in 167273 and in 1681 
was described as a building of about four bays with 
an outhouse of about three bays;74 fairly extensive 


repairs were carried out on it in 1725.75 In 1825 the . 


vicar claimed that the house was unfit for residence7® 
and it was largely rebuilt in the mid 19th century as a 
two-story house of brick with Tudor-style windows 
and gables with decorative barge-boards. A part of 
the old house, adjoining the new house on the north, 
was retained at the rebuilding, but most of the older 
range was removed during modernization of the 
house c. 1962.77 
In 1291 the vicar’s portion in the church was 
valued at £5 6s. 8d. and the rector’s at {20.78 By 
the time of the undated medieval survey of the 
vicarage its value had risen to {11 6s. 10d.79 and it 
was valued at £20 4s. 53d. in 1535.8° Its value had 
increased only to £30 by 1649,8' and in 1651 the 
trustees for the maintenance of ministers ordered 
that the vicar should receive annual augmentations 
worth {40.8 The vicarage was valued at £80 in 
1750,%5 at c. £120 in 1786,* and £389 in 1856.85 
Few 14th- and 15th-century vicars appear to have 

held the living for more than a few years; between 
1391 and 1438 there were at least 13 vicars.8° Roger 
Olbroke, the vicar in 1554, was keeping a mistress.87 
Thomas Kingswood, presented in 1545, was a 
former monk of Gloucester Abbey’® and was 
presumably the prebendary of the cathedral who 
later held the lease of Churcham manor.®? In 1551 
the vicar Robert Johnson was found satisfactory in 
doctrine.%° Francis Gough (1562-98)! was found to 
understand Latin and have a good knowledge of 
religion in 1576,9? but in 1584 he was said to be 
neither a graduate nor a preacher.°3 William Loe, 
presented in 1598, was the author of a number of 
theological works.%+ The clergy of the period of the 
Interregnum were Francis Hathway, instituted in 
1633,95 who departed to another living c. 1649,° and 
John Johnson, who held the living in 1650 when he 
was described as a preaching minister,97 and, 

70 Hockaday Abs. clii. 

71 G.D.R. Churcham terrier. 

72 Ex inf. the vicar. 

73 E 179/247/14 rot. 40. 

74 G.D.R. Churcham terrier. 

75 Glos. R.O., D 936/E 155. 

76 Hockaday Abs. clii. 

77 Architect’s plans, penes the vicar. 

78 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 161. 

79 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. i. 249-50. 

80 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 500. 

8t Glos. R.O., D 1740/E 1, f. 41. 

82 Hockaday Abs. clii. 

83 G.D.R. vol. 3814, f. 2. 

84 Hockaday Abs. cccxxviii. 

85 G.D.R. vol. 384, f. 59. 

86 Reg. Trefnant, 176, 179, 186, 189, 191; Reg. Mascall, 
177, 181, 187; Reg. Lacy, 116; Reg. Spofford, 358-61. 

87 Hockaday Abs. clii. 

88 Ibid.; Trans. B.G.A.S. xlix. 83. 

89 See p. 17. 

90 H.R. xix, 121. 

91 Hockaday Abs. clii. 

92 Tbid. xlvii, state of clergy 1576, f. 145. 

93 Ibid. xliv, state of clergy 1584, f. 46. 

94 Ibid. clii, 1598; D.N.B. 

95 Hockaday Abs. clii. 
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subscribing to the Act of Uniformity at the Res- 
toration,®® remained vicar until c, 1672.99 Abraham 
Gregory, instituted in 1673, petitioned to hold the 
living with St. Mary de Crypt, Gloucester, in 1675, 
and Robert Cooke, vicar from 1690, was also 
presented to Castle Eaton (Wilts.) in 1695. Thomas 
Parker (1786-1801)! was also Rector of Saintbury.? 
Townsend Selwyn (1824-37) had leave of absence 
throughout his incumbency.3 His successor George 
Hall remained vicar until 1895.+ 

At Highnam a chapel of ease to Churcham church 
was recorded between 1356 and 1544;5 it may have 
been the chapel which stood just to the south-east of 
Highnam Court, but that was only one among several 
chapels on Highnam manor during the period. The 
chapel at Highnam Court was recorded in 1607 
when it was said to have stood there from time 
immemorial,° and it was probably the chapel built 
at Highnam before 1337 by the Abbots of Glouces- 
ter.7 It may also have been the chapel dedicated to 
the Holy Cross which was leased with Highnam 
Court to John Arnold in 1516; the lease reserved all 
the offerings and emoluments to Gloucester Abbey 
and stipulated free access to the chapel for its warden 
and for travellers.8 By 1607 the chapel at Highnam 
Court was being used merely by the Cooke family? 
and it remained their private chapel, several of the 
family being buried there;!° the Cookes may have 
rebuilt it before the early 18th century when it had 
a small spire.!! It was demolished in 1807,!? perhaps 
because, as was said a few years earlier, it stood too 
much in front of the house.!3 Two Mile House, at 
the junction of Two Mile Lane and the Gloucester— 
Ross road was also apparently a medieval chapel. It 
incorporates a small building, orientated east and 
west, which was originally single-storied and of two 
bays. It is built of rubble with stone quoins and a 
chamfered plinth; a small stone niche is set ex- 
ternally in the south wall and in the north wall there 
is a two-light square-headed window with a hood- 
mould. Internally the building retains a wagon roof 
of timber which springs from an embattled stone 
cornice at wall-plate level. The building had been 
adapted as a dwelling-house by 1607,!* and in the 
early 19th century a brick extension was made on 

oe, LUBY, 

the west. A village cross formerly stood near-by." 
The position of Two Mile House, as well as the 

96 Glos. R.O., D 1740/E 1, f. 41. 

97 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxiii. 97. 

98 Hockaday Abs. clii. 

99 E 179/247/14 rot. 40. 

1 Hockaday Abs. clii. 

2 Ibid. cccxxviii, 1786. 

4 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

5 Reg. Trillek, 228; Hockaday Abs. clii, 1544. 

6 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 1, f. rv. 

7 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 46. 

8 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, i, f. 53. 

9 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 1, f. rv. 

10 G.D.R. vol. 381, f. 2; Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii. 68. The 
burials of some of the Cooke family and others in the 
chapel between 1709 and 1724 were recorded in the 
register of Lassington, 1662-1812 (penes the rector), while 
other burials, marriages, and baptisms performed at the 
chapel in the 17th and 18th centuries were recorded in the 
Churcham registers: Gambier Parry, ‘Highnam Memo- 
randa’, ff. 19-21. 

™ Atkyns, Glos. 337; cf. Glos. Colln. prints 150.1, 
reproduced above, facing p. 21. Atkyns believed that the 
Cookes had built the chapel. 

12 Glos. R.O., D 326/F 5, Oct. 1807. 

13 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii. 68. 

14 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 1, f. 8. 

15 See p. 13. 


3 Ibid. clii. 
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niche in the south wall, is consistent with its having 
been a roadside shrine and the reference to travellers 
in the lease of 1516 suggests the possibility that it 
and not the building at Highnam Court was the 
chapel then referred to. 

In 1330 Queen Isabella had licence to rebuild a 
church in Churcham parish;'® it may have stood at 
Over where she owned lands until 1344!7 and was 
possibly the chapel of St. George, described as 
being in the manor of Vineyard in the parish of 
Churcham, where an ordination was performed in 
1480.18 There was also a chantry chapel in Churcham 
church in 1336. 19 Stephen the chaplain of Longney 
who held § yardland from Churcham manor c. 
12677 and ohn Birdwood, chaplain, who died in 
1389 holding a messuage ‘and 4} yardland and a 
messuage and a fardel from the fore probably 
served the chantry. A church house was held by the 
parish from the lords of Churcham at a nominal rent 
in 1649.22 An iron mission room was built at the 
Birdwood cross-roads c. 190073 and remained in 
regular use in 1970. 

The ancient parish church of ST. ANDREW 
comprises aisleless nave, chancel, south porch, and 
west tower. Both tower and nave are basically the 
original Norman structures, but the church owes 
many of its features to r9th-century restorations, 
notably the unusual roof of the tower which was 
added after the church had been damaged by fire in 
1875. 

The tower is without buttresses and has several 
small single-light windows, the lower ones round- 
headed and those in the upper stage slightly pointed. 
The tower carried a spire in 1563,25 which may have 
dated, like the upper tower windows, from the 13th 
century; in the mid rg9th century it was a broach 
spire of moderate height covered with shingles.76 A 
single Norman light has survived in the north wall 
of the nave, and the semicircular arch of the south 
doorway retains 12th- or early-13th-century mould- 
ings, although the shafts have been restored. The 
north doorway is Norman in style but has evidently 
been renewed. The nave also has a restored two- 
light 14th-century window in each wall and one of 
the 15th or early 16th century in the south wall, and 
in the west end of the south wall is a small triangular 
piscina. The Norman chancel arch survives; it is 
semicircular and of two moulded orders resting on 
plain shafts with cushion capitals. The chancel was 
largely rebuilt in the rgth century but some features 
of the earlier structure were retained and suggest 
that it dated from the 13th century; the dedication 
of an altar at the church by the bishop in 1283 may 
have been connected with a rebuilding of the 


16 Reg. Charlton, 73-74. 

18 Reg. Myllyng, 182. 

20 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. iii. 135. 

21 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 1. 

22 Tbid. D 1740/E 1, f. 39v. 

23 Documents penes the vicar. 

24 Hockaday Abs. clii. 1480, 1513. 75 Hockaday Abs. clii. 

26 Water-colour of the church, c. 1850, penes Mrs. R. F. 
Healey, of Bulley; Glos. Ch. Notes, 86. 

27 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. i. 252. 

28 Cf. the description of the church in 1850 in Glos. Ch. 
Notes, 86. 

29 See photog. of interior after the fire, kept in tower in 


979. 

30 Cf. Glos. Ch. Notes, 86. 

31 Glos. R.O., Q/SO 5, Trin. 1729. 

32 Ibid. D 2426, Gambier Parry fam., 
acct. bk.; cf. D 326/F 4, Feb. 1795. 


17 Cal. Pat. 1350-4, 409-10. 
19 Reg. Charlton, 170. 
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chancel.?”7 From the earlier chancel there survive a 
single cusped lancet in the north wall and an internal 
roll-moulded string-course on the south side;?8 a 
similar string-course runs round the whole church 
but it was added in the nave, and possibly also on 
the other walls of the chancel, only after the fire of 
1875.29 A two-light 14th-century window in the 
south wall of the chancel was restored or renewed at 
the rebuilding.3° The sanctuary is lined with oak- 
panelling of 16th-century design. The south porch 
of the church has been partly renewed but retains 
an early wagon roof with moulded ribs and bosses, 
perhaps dating from the 14th century. 

A brief for the repair of the spire was circulated in 
1729 after it had been struck by lightning;3! it was 
re-shingled in 1793-4.32 The whole of the church 
was repaired c. 178033 and it was ceiled and re-tiled 
in 1802-3.3+ A gallery, evidently for the use of the 
occupants of Highnam Court, was inserted in 1818 
or 1819,35 and in 1847 new pews were provided,%¢ 
presumably replacing the low, open benches which 
c. 1780 were thought to have survived from medieval 
times.37 In 1859 the chancel was largely rebuilt and 
a schoolroom erected adjoining it. The schoolroom 
was demolished in 1867-8 when a thorough res- 
toration of the nave was carried out.38 In 1875 a fire, 
which started in the tower, destroyed or severely 
damaged the spire, the nave roof, and many of the 
fittings.39 During the subsequent restoration, com- 
pleted under Waller & Son in 1878,4° the tower was 
given its distinctive helm spire, a four-sided pyra- 
midal roof so placed that the ridges are central on 
the tower walls, the walls rising in gables to meet 
them.4! The damaged nave roof, which apparently 
dated only from the restoration of 1867-8,42 was 
replaced, and the tower arch, in a simplified Norman 
style, may also have been renewed. 

The 15th-century octagonal font of the church 
was replaced by a copy in 1884; part of the original 
pedestal was kept in the church in 1970 and its 
mutilated bowl was in the churchyard.#3 There was 
formerly a brass to John Arnold (d. 1545), the lord 
of Highnam, and his wife in the north of the chancel, 
perhaps set in the altar-tomb recorded there in 
1850;44 both tomb and brass have been removed, 
presumably at the rebuilding of the chancel. A wall 
tablet to Edward Oldisworth (d. 1570) and his wife 
was formerly also in the north wall of the chancel ;4s 
it survives in the tower, although severely damaged 
by the fire of 1875 which also damaged irreparably 
several other wall tablets. A stained glass east 
window by Hardman was presented to the church in 
1868.46 A small relief figure carved in stone was 
discovered in the churchyard in the 19th century 
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33 Bigland, Glos. i. 335. 

34 Glos. R.O., D 2426, Gambier Parry fam., 
warden’s acct. bk. 

35 Ibid. D 326/F 8, Nov. 1818, June 1819. 

36 Glouc. Fnl. 30 Oct. 1875. 

37 Bigland, Glos. i. 335. 

38 Glouc. Jnl. 30 Oct. 1875; date on rainwater heads of 
chancel. 

39 Glouc. Jnl. 30 Oct. 1875; cf. photog. under tower. 

4° Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1897), 109; Verey, Glos. ii. 
where the date of the fire is given incorrectly as 1876. 

4t See plate facing p. 33. 

42 See photog. in tower, which shows a roof which is of no 
recognizable medieval type. 

43 Inscr. on new font; cf. photog. in tower. 

44 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 104; Glos. Ch. Notes, 86. 

45 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 104. 

46 Glouc. Jnl. 30 Oct. 1875. 
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and set above the north doorway of the church; it 
has been thought to be a medieval representation of 
St. Andrew but it has also been suggested that it 
dates from the Romano-British period.47 There is a 
much-weathered sepulchral slab in the churchyard. 
In 1280 the bishop required Gloucester Abbey to 
provide a chalice for the church.48 In 1681 the plate 
comprised two silver cups and covers and a pewter 
flagon.4? The church retains, among other plate, an 


Elizabethan chalice and a paten of 1716, the latter _ 


given in the late rgth century.5° In 1668 Abraham 
Rudhall cast five bells for the church and a sixth 
was added in 1688;5! individual bells were recast by 
the Rudhalls in 1707, 1743, 1771, and 1790, and by 
Taylor & Co. in 1871. The bells were partly melted 
in the fire of 1875 and the whole peal was subse- 
quently recast.52 The. registers begin in 1541, and 
are virtually complete.53 

The church of the HOLY INNOCENTS at 
Highnam, built and endowed by Thomas Gambier 
Parry, was begun in 1849 and completed and conse- 
crated in 1851, when it was assigned the hamlets of 
Highnam, Linton, and Over as its ecclesiastical 
district. The living was made a perpetual curacy to 
which the Gambier Parrys nominated; in 1856 it 
was worth {£120.54 A glebe house, of stone in the 
Gothic style, was completed in 1852.55 In 1922 the 
benefice was united with the rectory of Lassington,° 
and the rectory of Rudford was added to the united 
benefice in 1955. The alternate patrons of the 
united benefice in 1970 were Mr. Fenton and the 
Dean and Chapter of Gloucester.57 

The church is on a lavish scale and richly 
furnished and ornamented. It was designed by 
Henry Woodyer whose plans are said to have been 
much influenced by the wishes of the founder.5® 
Built of stone in the Decorated style, it comprises a 
Jofty aisled and clerestoried nave of five bays, a 
chancel flanked on the north by an organ chamber 
and vestry and on the south by a Lady Chapel, a 
south porch, and a west tower carrying a tall broach 
spire. The polychromatic decoration of the interior 
includes frescoes executed by Thomas Gambier 
Parry using a process he had himself invented; the 
most notable are the Last Judgement over the 
chancel arch executed c. 1860 and the Triumphal 
Entry in the north aisle which is of a later date, 
being completed by 1880.59 The glass of the south 
aisle windows is by Hardman and that of the north 
aisle by Wailes. The fittings include coronas and 
lamps by Hardman® and ornate ironwork grilles 
concealing the hot-water radiators. The Lady 
Chapel contains a bust of Annamaria Isabella (d. 


47 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 91-3; xlvii. 354. 

48 Reg. Cantilupe, 238. 

49 G.D.R. Churcham terrier. 

5° Glos. Ch. Plate, 47-48. 

5! Glos. Ch. Bells, 41; cf. G.D.R. Churcham terrier, 1681; 
Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 104. 

52 Glos. Ch. Bells, 41. 53 B. & G. Par. Recs. 96. 

54 Gambier Parry, ‘Highnam Memoranda’, ff. 106-30; 
Glouc. Jnl. 3 May 1851; G.D.R. vol. 384, f. 116. 

58 The date 1851 appears on a gable of the house and 1852 
on a rainwater head. 

56 Lond. Gaz. 26 May 1922, p. 4040. 

57 Glouc. Dioc. Yr. BR. (1970), 28; ex inf. Mr. Fenton. 

58 Glouc. Jnl. 3 May 1851; Gambier Parry, ‘Highnam 
Memoranda’, f. 117. 

59 Gambier Parry, ‘Highnam Memoranda’, ff. 145-52; 
Glos. N. & Q. iv. 549-50; cf. above, plate facing p. 33. 

60 Gambier Parry, ‘Highnam Memoranda’, ff. 122, 124; 
Glouc. Jnl. 3 May 1851. 
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1848), the first wife of Thomas Gambier Parry, and 
brasses to other members of the family. A set of 
plate, dated 1850, was made by Keith,®! and three 
bells of the same date were provided by C. & G. 
Mears of London. 


NONCONFORMITY. There were three women 
recusants in Churcham parish in 1603, and 12 
nonconformists there in 1676.6 Wesleyan Metho- 
dists registered a chapel-at Birdwood in 1814,°5 and 
in 1851 it had a congregation of c. 70. It remained 
in regular use in 1970. The chapel, which evidently 
dates from c. 1814,°7 is a brick building with stone 
quoins and has two tiers of round-headed windows 
with leaded lights; a small brick house for the 
minister, also with round-headed windows, adjoins 
it on the west. Unidentified dissenting groups 
registered a house in the parish in 1817 and at Over 
in 1835.68 


EDUCATION. There was no school in the 
Churcham half of the parish in 1818 when the poor 
were said to desire the means of education.°? In 
1825 a church Sunday school was started and it had 
an attendance of 24 in 1833, when there was also a 
Wesleyan Sunday school with an attendance of 30. 
In 1833 there was also a boarding school where 22 
children were educated at their parents’ expense,7° 
and the parish had a number of small dame schools 
in 1847. Plans for a parish school at Churcham were 
under consideration in 1847,7' but it was not 
until 1856 that one was established to serve both 
Churcham and Bulley;7? it was situated in Bulley 
and its history is reserved for a later volume. 

From 1808 Sir William Guise was paying an 
annual salary to a woman for teaching children at 
Highnam,’?3 and in 1833 that part of the parish was 
served by a small day school with an attendance of 
24 children, half of whom were paid for by Sir 
William and the others by their parents.74 In 1850 a 
National school was built at Highnam by Thomas 
Gambier Parry ;75 in the early 1850s its income came 
from voluntary contributions and pence. An evening 
school was then being held in conjunction with it.7 
In 1885 the school had an average attendance of 59,77 
in 1910 of 62; by 1922 it had fallen to 22, but 
there was an increase to 33 by 193678 and to 77 by 
1970.77 The stone school building was designed 
in the Gothic style by Henry Woodyer and 
stands by the Newent road to the north-east of the 
church. 


6I Glos, Ch. Plate, 121-2. 

63 B.M. Harl. MS. 594, f. 255v. 

64 Compton Census. 

65 Hockaday Abs. clii, 1814; cf. G.D.R. vol. 383, no. cviii. 

66 H.O. 129/334/2/4/10. 

67 Cf. Glos. R.O., Q/RI 43; there was no building on the 
site in 1803. 

68 Hockaday Abs. clii. 69 Educ. of Poor Digest, 295. 

70 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 310. 

71 Church School Inquiry, 1846-7, 6-7. 

72 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870) ,515. 

73 Glos. R.O., D 326/F 5, F 8. 

74 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 310. 

75 Gambier Parry, ‘Highnam Memoranda’, f. 119. 

76 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 263. 

77 Ibid. (1885), 504. 

78 Bd. of Educ. List 21, 1911 (H.M.S.O.), 165; 1922, 106; 
1936, 121. 

79 Ex inf, the head teacher. 
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CHARITIES. About 1710 it was said that four 
houses and 5 a. of land had been given to the parish 
for the use of four poor women and that 5 a. had 
been given by a Mr. Blount,%° but no later record of 
the property has been found. Before 1735 20s. to 
be distributed to the poor in bread on Good Friday 
and 20s. for a sermon were left to the parish. In 1735 
Ebenezer Harris, lessee of one moiety of Churcham 
manor, was liable to pay the sums but had failed to 
do so;8! in 1750, however, his successor Charles 
Barrow was paying them.®? No later record of that 
charity has been found. 

Highnam, Linton, and Over benefited under the 
charity estate left by Giles Cox of Abload’s Court, 
Sandhurst, by will dated 1620; under the trust deed 
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of 1633 50s. of the profits of the estate were assigned 
for the relief of poor householders in the three 
hamlets.83 From 1822 the hamlets received £5 from 
the charity, which was distributed in sums of 3-Ios. 
among householders not receiving poor-relief.8+ In 
1894 the trustees of the charity were paying £3 2s. 
in the form of a subscription to a coal and clothing 
club.85 The capital of another charity given for the 
inhabitants of the three hamlets by a Mr. Whitmore 
was placed by the overseers in unsafe hands and 
was thought to have been lost by c. 1703.86 Susannah 
Madelin by will proved 1887 left £24 in stock for the 
poor of Highnam. In 1970 the income from the Cox 
and Madelin charities, just over £7, was distributed 
in coal at Christmas.°7 
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THE FORMER BOROUGH of Newnham stands on the 
right bank of the Severn 10 miles south-west of 
Gloucester at a point where the river was crossed by 
a ford and a ferry. Flanked by the river on one side 
and the Forest of Dean on the other, Newnham was 
a port trading in timber, in oak bark for the tanning 
industry, and in coal; it was also once a minor 
centre of tanning, glass-making, and shipbuilding. 
The whole parish was included in early perambu- 
lations of the Forest of Dean, but only the southern 
part in the 13th and 14th centuries; later the whole 
parish was excluded from the forest.! The southern 
part of the parish comprised the tithing and manor 
of Ruddle. 

The parish has an area of 1,938 a.? and is regular 
in shape, covering about 14 mile from east to west 
and 2 miles from north to south. The Severn forms 
the eastern boundary; on the west the parish is 
demarcated by the edge of Blaize Bailey at the 
northern end and bythe Soudley brook at the 
southern. The northern and southern boundaries 
each follow small streams for part of their length.3 
The western part of the parish lies on the Old Red 
Sandstone, which dips to the west so that most of 
the rainwater runs off into the Soudley brook, while 
across the eastern part, lying on the Keuper Sand- 
stone, there are a few minor streams:4 Orman brook 
and Water brook were named in the earlier 13th 
century, Whetstones brook in 1418.5 The streams 
empty into the river by pills of which four have been 
used as moorings for boats.° 

The land rises fairly steeply from the bank of the 
Severn to the 200-ft. contour and thereafter much 
more steeply, reaching to 600 ft. in the north-west 
and falling again precipitously in the south-west 
corner to the Soudley brook. Across the middle of 


80 Atkyns, Glos. 337. 

81 G.D.R. vol. 2858, f. 4. 

82 Tbid. 381A, f. 2. 

83 r6th Rep. Com. Char. 38-42. 

84 Tbid. 56. 

8s Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1894), 210. 
86 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 323, f. 104. 
87 Ex inf. the rector. 

1 Trans. B.G.A.S. \viii. 107, 109; cf. ibid. xvi. 181. 

2 Census, 1881, 1961. There has been no official change 
in the parish boundary since the mid r9th century, and the 
increase of 1 a. in the area between 1921 and 1931 pre- 
sumably results from recalculation following a slight 
change in the course of the river. 

3 O.S. Maps 1/25,000, SO 60-61 (1960 edn.). 
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the parish is a promontory of higher ground, which 
forms a bluff rising from the river’s bank, and on the 
bluff is built the town of Newnham. Most of the 
land of the parish, which had apparently been 
largely cleared of woodland by the end of the 11th 
century,? has long been agricultural. There were 
open fields in the Middle Ages, but the latest 
evidence that has been found of open-field land is in 
1628.8 The greater part of the surviving woodland, 
c. 200 a. in 1901, was in the south-west corner of 
the parish, where in the early rath century Gloucester 
Abbey had a wood called Southridge outside the 
forest!® and where a park was created in the later 
18th century.’ Orchards covered c.4 of the parish 
in 1933.12 

Newnham is thought to have been settled because 
of the relative ease of crossing the river there. The 
commanding site, close to the water’s edge but 
above the flood-level, was clearly a contributory 
cause. The crossing at Newnham was presumably 
in use in the first century a.D.,!3 and if the ancient 
line of the road through Arlingham reached the 
river opposite Hawkins Pill, at the north-east corner 
of Newnham parish, it was to exploit the ford that 
could be used there at low water.!+ A stone bench 
across most of the river bed was connected to the 
shore by a bed of sand affording a firm crossing. In 
1802, however, the river’s channel changed direction 
and washed away the bed of sand.!5 Whereas the 
ford was upstream from Newnham town, the ferry 
may originally have been downstream. The ferry 
belonged, by the early 14th century, not to the 
manor or borough of Newnham but to Ruddle 
manor.!© At the southern end of the town a promon- 
tory called the Nab or Newnham’s Ladder projects 
into the river, slightly reducing the width of the 


4 Cf. Richardson, Wells and Springs of Glos. 195-6. 

5 Glouc. Corp. Recs. pp. 176, 179, 383. 

6 See below. 

7 Dom, Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 167, 169; Hist. G& Cart. 
Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 251. 

8 See p. 41. 

9 Acreage Returns, 1901. 

to Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, p. 24. 

1 Bryant, Map. of Glos. (1824); Rudder, Glos. 573; 
Fosbrooke, Glos. ii. 181. 

12 Land. Util. Surv. Map, sheets 92, 103. 

13 Cf. Finberg, Glos. Studies, 53. 

™ Cf. Trans. B.G.A.S. xvii. 421. 

1s Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii, pp. 70, 388. 

16 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), ii. 103-4. 
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passage; the Nab evidently once extended further 
south, and has been eroded by the flowing tide of 
the river.!7 Tradition records a path running round 
under the Nab,!8 where in recent times the sheerness 
of the cliff makes such a path impossible, and the 
little way to the pill mentioned c. 1230!9 may have 
been an undercliff path to Collow Pill, immediately 
south of the town. In 1618 there were steps down 
to the water both at Collow Pill and at the Nab.2° A 


passage at Collow was mentioned in 1803.7! There is | 


also evidence of a western end of the ferry at Port- 
lands Nab, # mile downstream from the town: in 
1600 there was a way to the passage at the lower end 
of Portfield,2? perhaps the lane to Portlands Nab 
shown on a map of 1618,73 and in 1637 it was said 
that the passage, which had evidently been moved, 
ought to be at Court Haie?+ on Portlands Nab.?5 

The first known reference to the ferry is of 1238, 
when the king granted the woman keeping the 
passage of Newnham an oak for building a boat.?6 
In the later 13th century or early 14th Gloucester 
Abbey granted to Richard Head of Ruddle a moiety 
of its passage of Newnham, to hold as his ancestors 
had done, with a house and garden in Ruddle.?” The 
ferry continued to belong to the lords of Ruddle 
manor after the Dissolution?® until the early r9th 
century. In the later 18th century the ferry, which 
carried horses and carriages, was described as very 
safe,29 but at a later period the absence of a long 
jetty on the Arlingham side meant that the passengers 
often had to be carried across the mud on men’s 
backs.3° After Newnham station opened in 1851 
cattle from Arlingham were ferried to the railway 
until c. 1914.3! By 1810 the rights in the ferry had 
been acquired by the Severn Tunnel Company, 
which proposed a tunnel under the river between 
Newnham and Arlingham,%? secured an Act for the 
purpose,33 and began tunnelling.3+ The abortive 
tunnel scheme was followed by schemes for a bridge 
in 1842,35 1877, 1880-2,36 1893-4,37 and c¢. 1950.38 
The ferry, however, was not replaced and survived 
until after the Second World War, when it went 
gradually out of use.3° 

Newnham was given its name apparently with 
reference to the older settlement of Westbury, and 
remained a chapelry of Westbury in the 13th 
century.4° Documentary evidence of the settlement 
of Newnham has not been found earlier*! than 1086. 


17 Cf. p. 48. 

18 Mabel K. Woods, Newnham-on-Severn, a Retrospect 
(and edn., Gloucester, 1962), 40. No path is shown on an 
18th-century view penes Miss M. J. Kerr, of Newnham, 
reproduced below, facing p. 32. 

19 Glouc. Corp. Recs. Pp. 134. 

20 Glos. R.O., D 15/16. 

21 Ibid. D 265/M 15. 

22 [bid. M 9, mm. 2, 7d. 

24 Staffs. R.O., D 641/2/G/2/z. 

25 Cf. Glos. R.O., D 15/16. 

26 Close R. 1237-42, 38. 

27 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), ii. 103-4. 

28 e.g. Glos. R.O., D 265/M 9, m. 1; D 177/III/10. 

29 Rudder, Glos. 571. 

30 Glos. N. & Q. vi. 85. 

31 Ex inf. Miss Kerr. 

32 Glos. Colln. R 215.2-3. 

33 50 Geo. III, c. 124 (local and personal act). 

34 Woods, Newnham, 137. 

35 Manual of Glos. Lit. ii. 251. 

36 Glos. R.O., Q/RUm 417, 432; Glos. Colln. RF 215.1. 

37 Glos. R.O., D 1180/5/46; Q/RUm 503; Glos. N. & Q. 
vi. 85-86. 

38 Ex inf. Miss Kerr. 


23 Tbid. D 15/16. 
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There were then estates called Staure (later repre- 
sented by the farmstead Stears), Newnham, and 
Ruddle, and there were two unnamed estates that 
appear to be identifiable with Newnham. The 
Domesday estate called Newnham seems to have 
been not Newnham manor but the one later called 
the Hyde. The estate that was later the manor and 
borough of Newnham was evidently entered, 
unnamed, as part of the king’s demesne of West- 
bury;#3 there is no indication that any urban 
characteristics had developed by then. Newnham 
castle, however, had presumably been built. 
Allegedly the first castle built beyond the Severn 
against the Welsh,‘ it was apparently not the ‘old 
castle of Dean’45 which is more plausibly identified 
with Littledean Camp.4° Land in Newnham was 
described in the 12th century as by the ditch of the 
old castle, and there were similar descriptions c. 1240 
and in 1418;47 in the early 13th century land in 
Newnham was identified as being by the chapel of 
the old castle.48 There is therefore no good reason 
for doubting that the three-sided earthwork with 
ramparts and a ditch on the high ground at the south 
end of the town was, as it appears to be, a Norman 
castle49 rather than part of the defences thrown up in 
1643; it was presumably the hollow green recorded 
in 1594.5° The defensive bank running north from 
the castle, however, may be no earlier than the 
17th century.5! 

From 1187 Newnham was called a borough,‘? and 
for long it was the only Gloucestershire borough 
west of the Severn.53 The inclusion of Newnham as 
a borough in the ‘Nomina Villarum’5 is apparently 
all that underlies the often-repeated statement that 
it was once represented in parliament.55 The 
characteristics and decline of the town’s status as a 
borough are discussed below.5° While there was a 
market in the town in the 12th century,57 it was 
apparently as a port that Newnham achieved its 
relative degree of consequence. In 1171 the Earl of 
Pembroke met Henry II at Newnham, where the 
king was ready to embark with his army for Ireland.s* 
Maritime activity in the following decades is sug- 
gested by some of the surnames occurring in 
Newnham: Adam the Fleming witnessed a deed c. 
1220;59 John Lombard of Newnham at about the 
same time® was one of a family®! that included Adam 
Lombard, who made a voyage to Santiago in 1287,° 


39 Ex inf. Mr. R. Trigg, of Bullo. 

40 See pp. 46-47. 

41 The pre-Conquest grants of Newnham by Cnut and 
Earl Leofric relate to another Newnham: see p. 36, n. 51. 

42 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 167, 169. 

43 See p. 36. 

44 Defoe, Tour thro’ G.B. (1761 edn.), ii. 313. 

45 Flaxley Cart. pp. 16, 18. 

46 Trans. B.G.A.S. lxxvii. 57-58. 

47 Flaxley Cart. p. 136; Glouc. Corp. Recs. pp. 179, 383; 
ef. C 115/K/A 1/4/130. 

48 C 115/K/A 1/4/128. 

49 B.M. Add. MS. 39575, f. 75, a description and plan of 
1914. 

50 EF 178/927. 

52 Pipe R. 1187 (P.R.S. xxxvii), 142. 

53 Cf, Finberg, Glos. Studies, 63. 

54 Feud. Aids, ii. 268. 

55 Found c. ees Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 323, f. 115v. 

56 See pp. 44— 57 See p. 41. 

58 Giraldus Can branes Opera (Rolls Ser.), v. 273. 

59 Flaxley Cart. p. 155. 

60 C r15/K/A 1/4/126; Glouc. Corp. Recs. pp. 134, 174. 

6t e.g. Trans. B.G.A.S. x. 302. 

62 Cal. Ing. p.m. v, p. 167. 


51 See p. 33- 
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and gave the name to Lumbars Farm, a house 
surviving into the 2oth century;® John Brabant, in 
the 16th century,°* may have come of a family long 
settled in Newnham, where the name survived into 
the 19th century in the forms Braban and Broben.®s 
By the early 14th century Newnham had grown 
large enough for its older neighbour to the north- 
east to be identified as Westbury by Newnham. 
Much of the town’s trade may have been then, as 
later, with Bristol6? and have consisted in timber, 
bark, and hides.68 Customs on cloth to be collected 
in Newnham were mentioned in 1347,°9 and un- 
customed wine was recorded there in 1414.7° 
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23.75 Later expansion is reflected by an increase to 
41 burgages in 1512,7° but the number had fallen 
again to 27 by 1542.77 In 1637 there were 68 inhabi- 
tants owing the customary payment,’® the number 
having apparently increased with the growth of 
trade in the preceding decades. 

The town was described c. 1703 as one long entire 
street7? and had evidently assumed by then the 
shape that has persisted since. The main road from 
Gloucester to Chepstow turns away from the river 
bank immediately before Newnham Pill — the 
mouth of Whetstones brook — and quickly turns 
back again across the brook to run parallel to the 
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In the late 12th or early 13th century the town 
suffered from a serious fire,7! and c. 1466 another 
fire destroyed three houses which had not been 
rebuilt by 1511.77 If it is possible to judge the 
fluctuating prosperity or size of the town from the 
number of houses paying stallgale, a customary 
payment of 4d. from each occupied burgage,75 the 
town declined between 1404 when there were 
evidently 36 burgages’# and 1434 when there were 


63 O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XX XI. NE. (1924 edn.). 

64 D.L. 1/162 f. 19 (A. 21). 

6s e.g. Bigland, Glos. ii. 271; Glos. R.O., D 265/M 15. 

66 Cal. Pat. 1307-13, 312, 423. 

67 A Bristol merchant had a house in Newnham in 1435: 
Glos. Colln. deeds 215.1. 

68 For the later commerce of the town see p. 32. 

69 Cal. Pat. 1345-8, 277; cf. Cal. Fine R. 1391-9, 3, 12, 


ce; 
7° Cal. Pat. 1413-16, 179. 
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river and up the hill to the top of the bluff, where it 
passes between the castle and the church. The 
church had been moved to that site from one on the 
Nab in the 14th century.8° High Street, mentioned 
as the great street c. 1230,8! stretches between 
Whetstones brook and the church, a distance of 
550 yds. in which it rises 75 ft. The lowest, northern 
third is relatively narrow, but the street then makes 
a slight bend and widens out so that the upper two- 


7t Flaxley Cart. p. 166. 

7 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/2/205, m.8. 

73 Ibid. m. 7d.; see below, p. 45 

74 D.L. 29/729/12,003; cf. Trans. B.G.A.S. xviii. 156. 

75 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/2/163,.m. 10. 

76 Ibid. 205, m. 7d. 

77 §.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1075 m. 6. 

78 Staffs. R.O., D 641/2/G/2/1. 

79 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 323, f. 115v. 

80 See p. 48. 81 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 134. 
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thirds in the 2oth century comprised two roadways 
with a strip of green between them.®? Half-way up 
its upper two-thirds High Street forms a cross-roads 
with the road west to Littledean and with Passage 
Lane, recorded in 1594,°3 leading east to the ferry 
at Passage Green which was recorded in 1457.84 The 
High Cross of 1457 evidently stood at the cross- 
roads.85 ‘The Shoprow of 1340 was a row of market 
stalls,86 and may have been along the middle of 
High Street.87 Water Lane and Hormon Lane, 
mentioned c. 1230,88 were apparently lanes lying east 
of High Street towards the river, and one of them 
may have been Back Street, linking Newnham Pill 
with the east end of Passage Lane, and continued 
southwards and westwards to the church by Church 
Street ;8° by 1968 Back Street and Church Street 
were called Church Road, and Passage Lane was 
called Severn Street. 

A statement that the town had once been much 
bigger is found c. 17039° and is repeated with the 
argument, which is shown by the foregoing to be 
insubstantial, that whereas Newnham had once had 
several streets only one remained.9! Although the 
town’s commercial activity may have been waning 
c. 1703, the glass-houses on the river bank south of 
Newnham Pill were still in production. The glass- 
works closed a few years later,°2 and maritime trade 
was dormant until the mid 18th century.%3 

Two Newnham ships, each of 20 tons burden, 
were at Bristol in 1571 and 1572.9 In 1580 the 
Crown appointed Newnham as one of the creeks 
of the port of Gloucester.°5 Goods went from 
Newnham to Ireland in the 16th and 17th centuries: 
in the 1680s the chief cargoes were cider and glass,%° 
and in the three preceding decades Newnham was 
used for shipping Forest of Dean timber.97 Until the 
mid 18th century most of Newnham’s shipping was 
of oak-bark to Ireland, but c. 1755 a Newnham 
merchant, Robert Pyrke, built a new quay, with 
cranes and warehouses, which brought greater 
activity: Birmingham goods were brought down the 
river for consignment to London, and coal, brought 
to the quay by horse, and cider were shipped from 
Newnham. In the seventies Newnham was des- 
cribed as a flourishing little town, already much 
improved in its buildings.% 

At Newnham Pill, beside which there was a house 
in the 12th century,%9 there was a small quay in 1775! 
which belonged in 1839 to the Newnham Pill Co.? 
and probably went out of use when the pill was 


82 Cf. O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XXXII. 13 (1902 edn.). 

83 E 178/927. 

84 S.C. 12/26 no. 74. 

85 Ibid.; the position is indicated by Lord’s Croft, which 
is associated with Manor Orchard and the site of the 19th- 
century Manor House: Glos. R.O., D 265/T 8; G.D.R. 
Newnham tithe award; O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XXXII. 
13 (1902 edn.). 

86 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 333. 

87 Ibid. p. 309 refers to a shop between the highways on 
east and west. 

88 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 134. 

89 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XXXII. 13 (1902 edn.). 

9° Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 323, f. 115v. 

91 e.g, Bigland, Glos. ii. 267. 

92 See p. 43. 

% Trans. B.G.A.S. lii. 121. 

95 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 35. 

96 EF 190/1244/1; E 190/1251/3. 

97 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1657-8, 400, 424; 1667-8, 520; 1671, 
465, 535. 

98 Rudder, Glos. 571-2; cf. Glos. R.O., D 149/F 44. 

99 Cr15/L/A 4 f. 170. 


93 Rudder, Glos. 571. 
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culverted in 1850.3 Pyrke’s quay may have been not 
at Newnham Pill but at Hawkins Pill, 4+ mile 
upstream, for his partner in 1767 was Thomas 
Hawkins.+ Coal was one of the main commodities 
shipped, and Hawkins had a coalyard.5 The advan- 
tages of the new quay, however, were offset by the 
difficulty of navigation at Newnham, and by the 
early 19th century a large part of the trade had 
moved to Gatcombe,® which was better placed to 
take advantage, later, of the Gloucester and 
Berkeley Canal. There remained a regular traffic to 
London,’ Bristol,’ and Ireland; bark and timber 
were exported, and wine and iron ore, for smelting 
at Flaxley, were imported.? The quay at Hawkins 
Pill continued in use in 1868'° and survived into the 
early 2oth century.'! Its function as Newnham’s 
principal quay, however, passed to Bullo Pill, at the 
south-eastern corner of the parish, where a harbour 
and quays, connected with the Forest of Dean 
coalfield by a mineral railway-line opened in 1809, 
were built between 1808 and 1818.!2 Coal, timber, 
bark, and slate were shipped from there in the later 
1gth century, and a small industrial centre developed 
there.!3 Coal continued to be loaded on barges at 
Bullo Pill until the Second World War.'+ The wharf 
at Collow Pill, recorded in 1839,'5 is likely to have 
been used mainly for shipping hides and bark, lying 
as it did close to Underhill tannery.'® 

In 1603 in Newnham there was a market-house 
or tolsey where tolls of the market were paid, and a 
town-house where the courts were held;!7 the court- 
house and the market-house were recorded in 1715,'8 
but in 1762 the court leet of the borough ordered 
that the lord of the manor should build a court-house, 
and in 1771 that he should remove the stone and 
rubble of the old market-house and pound.!9 The 
removal of the old buildings, possibly standing with 
stalls in the middle of High Street, was presumably 
part of the improvement noted c. 1775.20 The new 
court-house may have been attached to the house 
on the east side of High Street called the Court 
House in the 2oth century. 

Many of the older houses in High Street were 
rebuilt or refronted in the 18th century, giving the 
street the predominantly Georgian appearance which 
it still retained in 1968. Timber-framing, mostly of 
the 16th or 17th century but some perhaps even 
older, is visible only at the backs of houses and in 
outbuildings, all the frontages having been covered 
with rough-cast or plaster. The Upper George Inn, 


1 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 16. 
2 G.D.R. Newnham tithe award. 
3 Newnham par. rec., vestry correspondence. 
+ Glos. Colln. deeds 215.16. 
5 Glos. R.O., D 265/M 1. 
6 Brayley and Britton, Beauties of Eng. and Wales, v. 715. 
7 Glouc. Jnl. 22 Feb. 1790. 
8 Glos. Colln. R 215.2. 
9 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii. 71; Bigland, Glos. ii. 268; 
Glos. Colln. RR 215.3. 
10 Glos. Colln. R 215.3 (8). 
11.0.8. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XXXII. 13 (1902 edn.). 
122 Glos. R.O., Q/RUm 24; date on dock wall; Mac- 
Dermot, Hist. G.W.R. i. 302. 
13 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.); Farr, 
Chepstow Ships, 112, 117; cf. below, p. 43. 
14 Local information. 
1s G.D.R. Newnham tithe award. 
16 See p. 42. 
17 Sta. Cha. 8/230/23 mm. 11d., 19, 20. 
18 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxii. 103. 
19 Glos. R.O., D 265/M tr. 
20 Rudder, Glos. 572. 


View from across the river in the 18th century: the High Street descends from the church on the 
left of the picture to the quay, shipbuilding yard, and glass-house at Newnham Pill, and in the 
centre is the passage house 
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on the corner of High Street and Severn Street, is 
of timber construction and retains a partly jettied 
front.?! Britannia House, a little further down High 
Street, is a 17th-century timber-framed house which, 
though covered in rough-cast, still has a gabled 
street frontage and a newel stair in a projecting wing 
at the back. On the west side of the street the Gable 
House and Tower Cottage together form another 
timber-framed house with an altered gabled front; 
it was formerly the Lamb and Flag Inn. Wilcox 
House, further north, has a largely 18th-century 
street frontage but contains 17th-century panelling, 
decorative plaster ceilings, and the inscription 
‘S.W.I.H. 1669’, the first two initials being for 
Stephen Wilcox.?? On the east side of the street, 
Mansion House has internal features of the early 
18th century, but the facade was altered and given a 
wrought-iron canopied porch about a hundred years 
later. Kingston House is a stone building with a 
moulded 17th-century ceiling on the ground floor 
and stone-mullioned first-floor windows; over the 
doorway is a hood of c. 1700 in the form of a shell, 
and the house was evidently given an extra story 
in the 18th century. Towards the south end of High 
Street on the same side a late-17th-century house 
called Bank House (as is also an 18th-century house 
further north in High Street) has a twin-gabled 
brick front, later rough-cast. In addition to those 
larger houses, High Street contains several rough- 
cast cottages which are structurally timber-framed; 
a similar cottage stands west of the former Indepen- 
dent chapel in the Littledean road. 

There are several large houses newly built in the 
18th century. The Victoria Hotel, at the top of 
High Street, incorporates one of the grandest of 
them. It was built of stone early in the century, 
apparently for Thomas Crump. The long street 
frontage, painted white, has since 1948 lost several 
original features, including a balustraded parapet 
and a central pediment.23.The wide portico with 
paired columns was probably added when the 
building became an inn and posting-house between 
1836 and 1840.%4 Internal fittings include a fine 
early-18th-century staircase; a panel of painted 
glass, dated 1622, has evidently been re-set in the 
staircase window.?5 North of the staircase a large 
saloon, rising through two stories, has an elaborate 
garden elevation with a high plinth, paired pilasters, 
and pedimented windows. Internally its coved 
ceiling and other features have been hidden by a 
mid-2oth-century decorative scheme simulating a 
timber-framed barn. Near the lower end of High 
Street both the Red House, dating from the mid 
18th century, and Bank House, built somewhat later, 
retain unaltered red-brick frontages. Castle House, 
facing down High Street from the southern end, 


21 Woods, Newnham, frontispiece, shows the framing. 

22, See p. 43. 

23 Min. of Town and Country Planning, Prov. List of 
Bldgs. of Archit. and Hist. Interest (1948). 

24 Glos. Colln. RV 215.2 (TS. hist. of Victoria Hotel by 
E. Smart, 1943). 

25 N. & Q. 2nd ser. vi. 496. 

26 See p. 47. 

27 Local information. 28 See p. 39. 

29 Brayley and Britton, Beauties of Eng. and Wales, v. 715. 

30 Census, 1831. 

3! Defoe, Tour thro’ G.B. (1761 edn.), ii. 313 

32 Mercurius Aulicus, p. 825; A Perfect Diurnall (Glos. 
Colln. JQ 1.6), p. 330. 

33 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 5. 
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Old House, and the Old Vicarage*® are among the 
larger houses of the later 18th century. Overlooking 
the river is a slightly later house, formerly called 
Severn Bank and afterwards Mount Severn and 
Newnham House, which has a wrought-iron and 
wood verandah and is said to have been lived in by 
Mrs. Henry Wood and depicted in her novel East 
Lynne.?7 Hill House (also called Newnham House) 
is mentioned below.” In the early 19th century it 
was noted that although the houses were mostly 
ranged facing each other in one long street the 
‘perspective side’ was on the reverse,?9 a statement 
which is partly true of the Victoria Inn and perhaps 
of the 18th-century Bank House. The walls of some 
buildings, particularly near the north end of the 
town where the glass-works were, incorporate blocks 
of glass slag. 

With good buildings, a relatively elevated position, 
the wooded hills of the Forest of Dean on one side 
and the river on the other, Newnham was clearly 
an eligible place to live. In 1831 the group of 
‘capitalists, bankers, professional and other educated 
men’ in Newnham numbered 29, over 10°per cent. 
of the total number of male adults.3° The amenities 
of the town included the Round Green, the earth- 
work running north from the castle, which in the 
mid 18th century provided an ‘agreeable terrace 
walk’.3! It looks like the remains of an ancient town 
wall, but it fits the descriptions in 1644 of the 
royalists’ defensive works at the upper end of the 
town;3? the known indications that there may have 
been a town wall earlier are the occurrence of a 
William atte Wall in 132733 and rents paid to the 
lord of the manor for parts of the town ditch in 
1637.34 The Round Green was later part of the 
manorial waste: the court leet ordered the lord of 
the manor to move the pound there in 1766,35 and 
the pound was at the north end of the green by 
1839 ;36 after 1928 it was not used for stray animals,37 
and in 1968 it was used to store salt for the roads in 
winter.38 By 1849 the green had been laid out as a 
promenade,39 and in 1873 a new road was built 
along the east side of the green, linking the Little- 
dean road with High Street opposite the church- 
yard.4° In 1880 the lord of the manor sold to the 
town all his rights in the green, which had been 
long inclosed and devoted to public recreation, and 
over which all commoning rights had been ex- 
tinguished.4' John Hill (d. 1893) by his will gave 
money for seats on the green, and John Cholditch 
by his will proved 1911 gave £100 for the mainten- 
ance of the green. 

The sharp double bend at the lower end of High 
Street, immediately north of Newnham Pill, made 
the main road narrow and dangerous. The bridge at 
the bottom of the town was recorded in 1769,* and 


34 Staffs. R.O., D 641/2/G/2/1. 

35 Glos. R.O., D 265/M 1. 

36 G.D.R. Newnham tithe award. 

37 Glos. R.O., D 265/M 5. 

38 Ex inf. Miss Kerr. 

39 Hunt’s Dir. Glos. (1849), 138. 

4 Glos. R.O., Q/SRh 1873 D. 

41 Newnham par. rec., quoting Char. Com., unrep. vol. 
185, pp. 80-82. 

42 Glos. N. & Q. vi. 42; Char. Com. Reg. 

43 Glos. R.O., D 265/M 1. The local belief that the High 
Street had no outlet at its northern end, expressed in 
Woods, Newnham, is belied by contemporary maps, e.g. 
Taylor, Map of Glos. (1777); Bryant, Map of Glos. (1824); 
G.D.R. Newnham tithe award. 
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in 1850 the pill was culverted so that the bends 
could be made less sharp.4+ The road was again 
made wider and straighter in the 1930s*5 and, with 
the demolition of a large house on the corner, in 
1968. At the slight bend one-third of the way up 
High Street a clock-tower was built in 1873 by 
subscription.46 The lane leading north-west from 
that bend was called Curriers Lane in 179747 but 
later became Station Road after the railway station, 
4 mile from High Street, had been opened in 1851.48 
The increase in population between 1851 and 1861 
was attributed to the opening of the station, 
although the increase in the decades immediately 
before and after was greater.49 There was little new 
building in the town between the mid 19th century 
and the mid 2oth, though six pairs of houses were 
built spaced out along Station Road before 1go1.5° 
In the 1930s the Gloucester R.D.C. built houses 
near the railway station which, with later additions, 
numbered 50 in 1968. A further group of 20 houses 
was built by the council on the Littledean road in 
the fifties and sixties, and a group of 17 private 
houses near-by was completed in 1968. 

Settlement outside the town for long consisted 
only of scattered farmsteads, except for the small 
group of houses beside the main road at Ruddle, $ 
mile south-west of the town. Ruddle may have had 
a small hamlet in 1086,5! and in 1231 the Crown 
allowed 5 oaks for the repair of houses at Ruddle 
which had lately been burnt.52 The oldest of the 
surviving houses is Tanhouse Farm, a two-storied 
stone house with two gables and a projecting wing 
for a newel staircase; it was apparently built in the 
mid 17th century. The hamlet remained a small one, 
with two farm-houses and five cottages in 161853 
and 1839.54 In the angle formed by the main road 
with a lane leading west to Blaize Bailey there was a 
small green, containing a pound.55 Of the scattered 
farmsteads in Ruddle, Haieden Green existed by 
the 13th century to judge from the surnames of Ellis 
and Richard of Haydon.‘¢ In 1326 John Head or 
Holford inherited 2 houses and 60 a. in Ruddle from 
his kinsman Richard of Blaisdon;57 his land was 
presumably the Head’s farm of 1618,58 which later 
centred on the house called Aram’s Farm after a 
family resident in the parish from the mid 15th 
century5? and in possession of Head’s estate from 
the early 17th century® until the early 18th. The 
house, a 17th-century gabled stone building covered 
with rough-cast, was occupied as two cottages in the 
1gth century® but became a single private house in 
the mid 20th. By 1618 Grove Farm and Bullo 
Farm, with associated cottages, and two small 


44 Newnham par. rec., vestry correspondence. 
45 Local information. 
4° Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879), 713; cf. Glos. Countryside, ix. 


57: 

47 Glos. R.O., D 265/M 2; cf. G.D.R. Newnham tithe 
award. 

48 MacDermot, Hist. G.W.R. i. 158, 460. 

49 Census, 1841-71. 

5° O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XXXII. 13 (1902 edn.). 

51 Dom. BR. (Rec. Com.), i. 169. 

52 Close R. 1227-31, 502. 

53 Glos. R.O., D 15/16. 

54 G.D.R. Newnham tithe award. 

55 Glos. R.O., D 265/T 15. 

56 C 115/K/A 1/4/127; Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 286. 

57 Cal. Ing. p.m. vi, p. 462. 

58 Glos. R.O., D 15/16. 

59 Hockaday Abs. cclx, Littledean 1454; S.C. 12/26/74. 

60 Glos. R.O., D 265/M 9, m. sd. 
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houses apparently connected with Ayleford Mill in 
the extreme south-west corner of the parish also 
existed, and other scattered cottages brought the 
total number of houses in the whole of Ruddle to 
Gugen 

In the northern part of Newnham parish the 
farmsteads at Hyde and Stears had been established 
by the 11th century, Blythe Court or the Culver 
House by the 12th or 13th, the Cockshoot by the 
late 16th, and Lumbars by the early 17th.®+ North- 
west of the Culver House, by Whetstones brook, the 
old farm-house recorded in 1839°5 was apparently 
Brook House, which was in ruins by 1865, and is 
likely to have been the house called Gorsthills in 
1619;°7 it may indeed have been the house that 
Hugh Charke gave to Flaxley Abbey c. 1200. By 
1227 there were two mills on Whetstones brook.® 
Reference to the vill of Stears in 122179 was ap- 
parently not to a compact township, but to the 
widespread houses in the northern part of the 
parish and outside the town. Little Hyde and 
Mutloes may have been settled as farmsteads much 
later: Mutloes is a 1gth-century farm-house, of 
which earlier documentary evidence has not been 
found, and is named after the family of John Mutloe 
(d. 1774);7! Little Hyde was recorded in 1812.72 
Along the Littledean road three small houses had 
been built by 1839, two at Clay Hill and one? 
which was replaced c. 1890 by the Grange,” a house 
that in 1959 became the centre of a community for 
the mentally handicapped run by the Camphill 
Village Trust.75 Later houses on the road include 
Sunnybank Cottages, built in 1862.76 

By 1839 small groups of houses had been built 
near the wharves along the Severn and the industrial 
sites on the Soudley brook. At Hawkins Pill there 
were six houses, near Collow Pill and Underhill 
Tannery there were four, at Bullo Pill there were 
nine including a terrace of five, at Ayleford the 
number in Newnham parish had grown to four, 
opposite Bradley Forge (in the Forest of Dean) 
there were five, and at the Soudley Iron Works, 
where there was also a chapel, there were three 
within the parish.77 All those settlements were 
associated with industrial activities which, apart 
from the rubber factory at Bullo, had ceased by the 
mid 2oth century; the houses were not augmented 
by any new building, and in 1968 each settlement, 
though occupied, was rather unkempt. 

The population of the whole parish may have 
grown fairly fast in the later 16th century, for in 
1603 there were 300 communicants compared with 
170 in 1548.78 The rural proportion of the popu- 


62 G.D.R. Newnham tithe award. 
64 See pp. 38-40. 


6t Ibid. D 177/III/r10. 

63 Glos. R.O., D 15/16. 

65 G.D.R. Newnham tithe award. 

66 Glos. R.O., D 265/T 6. 

67 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, i. 190. 

68 Flaxley Cart. p. 162, which prints the name as Tors- 
thalle. 

69 See p. 41. 

70 Pleas of the Crown for Glos. ed. Maitland, p. 81. 

71 Bigland, Glos. ii. 275. 72 See p. 39. 

73 G.D.R. Newnham tithe award. 

740.S. Map 6”, Glos. XXXI. SE. (1883, 1902 edns.); 
Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1897), 253. 

75 Ex inf. Camphill Village Trust. 

76 Date on bldg. 

77 Ibid.; for the industrial development see below, 
PP. 42-43. - 

78 B.M. Harl. MS. 594, f. 253v.; Trans. B.G.A.S. viii. 
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lation was evidently fairly high.79 In 1650 there were 
said to be 136 families,8° and estimates of 400 or 
fewer inhabitants in the early 18th century®! seem 
too low. There were said to be at least 1,000 c. 
1775,°% and the official figure rose from 821 in 1801 
to 1,483 in 1871. It had fallen to 1,184 by 1go1 and 
thereafter fluctuated between 1,000 and 1,250.83 

As a means of communication the use of the 
Severn has already been indicated. The passage 
across the river linked the Roman road through 
Arlingham with the Roman road leading south-west 
towards Cardiff.8+ That road was recorded as the 
king’s highway in Ruddle in 1276.85 The road 
north-east from Newnham towards Gloucester has 
also been said to be of Roman origin, but the 
attribution is doubted.86 A number of steep tracks, 
sometimes cut deep in the sandstone, run from the 
main road to the high ground on the west. They 
were once more numerous: in 1492 the way to 
Stears and the way to Blythe Court were distinct.°7 
The lane from Ruddle hamlet to Ayleford was 
mentioned in 1457,88 and that from Ruddle hamlet 
to Blaize Bailey was called the Ridgeway in 1283 
and in the late 16th century.89 The most important 
of the roads leading up the hill was that to Little- 
dean; though the evidence that it was a Roman road 
is questionable® it seems not unlikely that the 
Romans would have continued the line of the road 
through Arlingham from Newnham Passage towards 
Ariconium. The Littledean road was mentioned in 
1255 when, as the Newnham—Monmouth road, it 
was to be given a wide trench or clearing on each 
side to make it safer for travellers.9! 

The main road from Gloucester entered the 
parish across one of the two bridges on the boundary 
of Newnham and Elton that were out of repair in 
1600;%? the other presumably was in Lumbars Lane. 
Upstream from Newnham the main road was 
vulnerable to the river’s tide, and in 1725 Quarter 
Sessions ordered the building of a 775-yd. causeway, 
to be protected by a 5-ft. wall at the foot of the 
river bank.93 The main road was a turnpike from 
1757 to 1871,% the road to Littledean from 1783 
until, apparently, the trust lapsed in 1826.9 The 
mineral railway line from Bullo Pill, which included 
the earliest railway tunnel, was opened in 1809 and 
from 1826 was called the Forest of Dean Railway. 

79 Ruddle provided 21 men out of c. 50 in musters of 
’ 1539 and 1542: L. & P. Hen. VII, xiv (1), p. 271; xvii, 
Peo Trans. B.G.A.S. 1xxxiii. 97. 

81 Atkyns, Glos. 577; G.D.R. vol. 2858 (1), f. 6. 

82 Rudder, Glos. 574. 

83 Census, 1801-1961. 

84 Margary, Rom. Roads, ii, p. 55. 

85 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 183. 

86 Margary, Rom. Roads, ii, p. 55. 

87 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 416. 

88 S.C. 12/26/74. 

89 Trans. B.G.A.S. xiv. 362; E 178/7035 (production ref. 
M.R. 397). 

99 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XX XI. 16 (1902 edn.). 

%t Cal. Pat. 1247-58, 435. 

92 B.M. Harl. MS. 4131, f. 552v. 

93 Newnham par. rec., churchwardens’ acct. bk.; Glos. 
R.O., Q/SO 5, Epiph. 7 Geo. III. 

94 Chepstow Roads Act, 31 Geo II, c. 44; Annual Turn- 
pike Acts Continuance Act, 34 & 35 Vic. c. 73. 

95 Glos. Roads Act, 23 Geo. III, c. 104; 45 Geo. III, 
c. 109 (local act). 

96 W. J. P. Shirehampton, Tramroads and Railways in 
Forest of Dean (Forest of Dean Local Hist. Soc., occ. 
papers no. 2, 1962); cf. MacDermot, Hist. G.W.R. i. 158, 
302, 460, 
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The South Wales Railway’s line from Gloucester to 
Chepstow was opened in 1851; in 1850 the South 
Wales Railway had bought the Forest of Dean line, 
which soon afterwards was widened for use by 
locomotives and linked to the main line. There was 
a passenger service to Cinderford from 1907 until 
195839° the halt at Ruddle was closed by 1917 and 
that at Bullo Crossing in 1958, the goods station at 
Bullo Pill in 1963, and the main-line station at 
Newnham in 1964.97 

The number of inns in Newnham reflects the 
existence of the river passage and the main roads. 
The inn in 1544,98 and one of those kept by the two 
innkeepers of 1608,°° was perhaps the ‘Bear’, at the 
junction of Passage Lane and Back Lane,! which was 
also called the passage house.” By 1759 the borough 
and manor court of Newnham was being held at the 
‘Bear’,3 and by 1856 petty sessions were held there.* 
In 1837, when it was offered for sale together with 
the ferry and a fishery, it was the only posting-house 
in the town.5 It had gone out of business by 1879,° 
and the stone building, apparently of the early 18th 
century, was divided into several dwellings. The 
‘Bear’ was one of five inns with signs recorded in 
1637;7 another, the ‘Ship’ in the High Street,’ 
survived in 1968. In 1834 a room in the ‘Ship’ was 
said to be a detached part of St. Briavels hundred;? 
a comparable notion may underlie the tradition of 
a sanctuary room in the ‘Upper George’,!° the 
original George Inn which was distinguished from 
the ‘Lower George’.!' There were nine inns in 
1839,!2 12 in 1903,'3 and five in 1968. 

Friendly societies in Newnham were recorded in 
1765, 1803, and 1815.4 The earliest of those 
recorded, meeting at the ‘Ship’, was dissolved in 
1832, when it had 76 members.'5 Later in the thirties 
another friendly society met at the ‘Ship’, and there 
were others at the ‘Anchor’ and the ‘Bull and 
Butcher’.!©-A savings bank was founded by 1818!7 
and still flourished in 1856.'8 In 1829 there was a 
theatre in Newnham.!9 A reading society existed in 
1849,2° and in 1876 a reading room was opened in 
the town hall.2! The town hall, which was being 
built in 1849,? housed the county court and the 
savings bank, and was presumably used for various 
social purposes also. It is built of brick faced with 
stucco and has a neo-classical front with a recessed 

97 Ex inf. Brit. Rlys. Bd. Hist. Recs. Dept. 
98 Hockaday Abs. cclxiv, Longney 1545. 
99 Smith, Men and Armour, 47-48. 

'G.D.R. Newnham tithe award. 

2 Glos. R.O., D 265/M 2 (1791). 

3 Ibid. M 1. 

4 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 334. 

5 Glouc. Jnl. 19 Aug. 1837. 

6 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879), 713-14. 

7 Staffs. R.O., D 641/2/G/2/1. 

8 Ibid.; cf. Glos. R.O., D 154/T 4/7-8; D 265/M 1, M 4. 

9 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xvi. 157. 

10 Local information. 

™ Glos. R.O., D 265/M 1-2 (1769, 1797); Woods, 
Newnham, 125. 

12 G.D.R. Newnham tithe award. 

13 Licensed Houses in Glos. 1903, 136, 138. 

™4 Glos. R.O., Q/RSf 2; Poor Law Abstract, 1804, 185; 
T818, 157. 

5 Glos. Colln., Box VI. 31. 

16 Glos. R.O., Q/RZ 1. 

17 Ibid. Q/RB 9. 

18 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 334-5. 

19 Glos. R.O., PA 228/4. 

20 Hunt’s Dir. Glos. (1849), 138. 

21 Scrapbk. at Newnham vicarage. 

22 Hunt’s Dir. Glos. (1849), 138. 
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Doric porch. After the First World War it was 
renamed Comrades Hall, and by 1939 had become 
the Newnham Club,?3 which it remained in 1968. A 
church hall, opened by 1879 in Station Road, was 
called the Church Institute by rgor1, and became c. 
1925 a masonic hall?+ which was enlarged in the 
thirties and remained in use in 1968. A temperance 
society was active between 1875 and 1880.75 In the 
seventies the local Volunteers used the former 
Independent chapel in the Littledean road as a 
drill hall; later it became an armoury, and a building’ 
off Back Street was used as a drill hall. The armoury 
building, after use as an artist’s studio and a 
Brethren’s chapel,?© became c. 1962 a parish hall 
called the Armoury Hall.27 Several sports clubs 
existed in 1897,78 as in 1968. 

Newnham had a post office and a police station 
by 1856, and a gas-supply, from works in Station 
Road, by 1863.29 A new police station was built in 
1873.3° In 1896 S. W. Woods provided piped water 
to some houses in the town from works built at his 
own expense,3! supplementing the supply from the 
town well mentioned in 1759 and 1777.32 There was 
still a shortage of main water in the 1940s, until 
the extension of the supply c. 1950.33 Main elec- 
tricity was made available in the 1930s.3+ A volunteer 
fire brigade passed under the control of the urban 
district council c. 1920.35 

Newnham, in the earlier Middle Ages a Crown 
manor convenient for the hunting in the Forest of 
Dean,*° received several royal visits. William II 
visited the town,37 and Henry I was there more than 
once.38 Henry II, who was at Newnham several 
times3? apart from the occasion in 1171 on his way 
to Ireland,4° maintained an anchoress there between 
1159 and 1184.4! Edward II was there in 13234 and 
Edward III in 1329.43 The town was anyway a 
minor administrative centre where inquisitions were 
held*# and chief rents paid.45 Compared with the 
Middle Ages, life in the 18th century seemed peace- 
ful, when it was said of the death of two small boys 
by the collapse of a haystack that perhaps nothing 
so eventful had happened in the neighbourhood 
within living memory.46 Among those born in 
Newnham was the surgeon, Sir Gilbert Barling (d. 


23 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 334-5; (1927), 280; (1939), 
275. 

24.O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XXXII. 13 (1883, 1902, 1924 
edns.); Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1914), 269; (1927), 280; (1939), 
Pali. 

25 B. & G. Par. Recs. 205. 

26 See p. 49; O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XXXII. 13 (1883, 
1902, 1924 edns.). 

27 Ex inf. Miss Kerr. 

28 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1897), 252-3. 

29 Thid, (1856), 334-5; (1863), 3185 (1927), 279. 

3° Date on bldg. 

31 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1897), 252; Glos. N. & OQ. vii. 85; 
Richardson, Wells and Springs of Glos. 195. 

32 Glos. R.O., D 265/M 1. 

33 Payne, Glos. Survey, 220; ex inf. Miss Kerr. 

34 Ex inf. Miss Kerr. 

38 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1914 and later edns.). 

36 Cf, Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera (Rolls Ser.), iv. 221; 
Cal. Lib. 1226-40, 353. 

37 Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, i, p. 114. 

38 Ibid. ii, pp. 4, 22-23, 83. 

39 Cal. Doc. France, ed. Round, p. 45; Cal. Chart. R. 
1341-1417, 59; Eyton, Itin. of Hen. I, 38. 
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41 Pipe Rer1s59) (PRIS 4)) 4onmieipe: Raa Lo4ae (Ee Reo: 
Xxxili), 25; Rot. Chart. (Rec. Com.), 37. 

42 Cal. Close, 1318-23, 643. 

43 Cal. Pat. 1327-30, 344, 347, 356, 362. 
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1940).47 Newnham’s sword of state is discussed 
below.#8 


MANORS. The manor of NEWNHAM, which in 
spite of repeated statements to the contrary*? in- 
cluded the borough of Newnham and was presum- 
ably co-extensive with the borough,5° belonged to 
the Crown in the 11th century.5! In 1086 it was 
included, apparently, in the large royal estate of 
Westbury, though not by name.s? The king’s 
demesne in Newnham was mentioned in 1130.53 
During Stephen’s reign Miles, Earl of Hereford, 
may have received a grant of the manor,‘ for it was 
expressly excepted from the lands which Henry II 
granted to Roger, Earl of Hereford, in 1154.55 The 
manor remained in the Crown’s possessionS® until 
1327, when it was granted to Thomas de Brotherton, 
Earl of Norfolk,37 who, however, had still not 
obtained seizin in 1331 because the manor had 
wrongly been stated to have been part of the 
forfeited estates of the elder Hugh le Despenser.5* 
In 1332 the Earl of Norfolk surrendered the manor 
to the king, who granted it to William de Bohun,%? 
created Earl of Northampton in 1337. In 1344 
William Talmadge held 20 messuages, 2 plough- 
lands, 160 a. of meadow, woodland, and pasture, and 
£20 rent in Newnham, possibly amounting to the 
whole manor, by grant of William de Bohun,® but 
the estate evidently reverted to the de Bohuns. 
William de Bohun’s son Humphrey succeeded his 
father in 1360, and in 1361 succeeded his uncle as 
Earl of Hereford and Essex.®! At his death in 1373 
he held Newnham, apparently in his own possession ; 
the statement that he held it by service of being 
constable of England presumably resulted from 
confusion with Haresfield manor, which he held 
allegedly by that tenure.® 

On the partition of the de Bohun estates between 
Humphrey’s daughters, Newnham was assigned to 
Mary, wife of Henry of Lancaster, later Henry IV,* 
who granted it for life to Thomas of Woodstock, 
Duke of Gloucester (d. 1397),+ the husband of 
Mary’s sister Eleanor. Eleanor’s daughter and 
eventual sole heir Anne, Countess of Stafford,®5 


44 e.g. Close R. 1242-7, 244; Cal. Inq. p.m. iv, p. 77. 

45 e.g. Cal. Ing. p.m. iv, p. 9; Cal. Close, 1364-8, 347. 

46 Par. reg., burials 1798. 

47 D.N.B. 1931-40; mon. in church. 

48 See p. 45. 

49 e.g, Atkyns, Glos. 576; Trans. B.G.A.S. xviii. 164. 

50e.9, Staffs. R.O., D 641/2/E/3/20, roll 3; Sta. Cha. 
8/230/23 m. 1. The estate was referred to variously as the 
manor, the borough, and the manor and borough. 

51 Newnham is said to have been granted by Cnut and by 
Earl Leofric: Woods, Newnham, 9; Atkyns, Glos. 575-6. 
The grants alluded to in fact related to Newnham 
(Northants.) and Kings Newnham (Warws.): P.N. 
Northants. (E.P.N.S.), 26; P.N. Warws. (E.P.N.S.), 116. 

52 Dom. BR. (Rec. Com.), i. 163 ; see below, p. 85. 

53 Pipe R. 1130 (H.M.S.O. facsimile), 80. 

54 Cf. Trans. B.G.A.S. xii. 252. 

55 Rep. on Dignity of a Peer, v. 2. 

56e.9. Pipe R. 1169 (P.R.S. xiii), 114; Close R. 1264-8, 
535; Rot. Hund (Rec. Com.), i. 175-6; Feud. Aids, ii. 268. 

57 Cal. Chart. R. 1327-41, 4. 

58 Cal. Pat. 1330-4, 45. 

59 Ibid. 330, 333; 1334-8, 236. 

60 Cal. Close, 1343-6, 282. 

6t Complete Peerage, ix. 664-8. 

6 Cal. Ing. p.m. xiii, p. 131; see below, p. 190. 

63 Cal. Close, 1381-5, 511. 

64 Ibid. 1396-9, 269; Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1413, 206. 

65 Complete Peerage, xii (1), 181. 
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received Newnham in 1421 when the partition of the 
de Bohun estates was altered,°© and her son 
Humphrey Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, was 
seised of rents and liberties there at his death in 
1460.67 Humphrey’s great-grandson Edward Staf- 
ford, Duke of Buckingham, was lord of the manor at 
the time of his attainder in 1521, and Newnham 
was among the estates granted in 1554 to Edward’s 
son Henry, Lord Stafford. In the interval the 
manor or borough was held at farm,7° and it was 
again held by farmers in the late 16th century.7! 
Newnham descended with the Stafford peerage, 
and in 1640, following the death in 1637 of Henry 
Stafford, Earl of Stafford, was claimed as part of 
the honors of Gloucester and Hereford by William 
Howard,?? who had married Mary, sister and heir 
of Henry Stafford, and was created Viscount 
Stafford. William was beheaded in 1680 and for- 
feited his estates,73 but the next year Mary made a 
settlement that included Newnham.” Their son was 
created Earl of Stafford in 1688 and his successors 
as earl held the manor until 1736 or later.75 Before 
the death of the last earl, John Paul Stafford-Howard, 
in 1762, and possibly in 1751 on the death of his 
nephew and predecessor, William Matthias Stafford- 
Howard,7° the manor passed to another branch of 
the Howard family, for in 1759 Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Effingham, was lord.77 His son and heir, also 
Thomas, held the manor at his death in 1791, and 
by 1801 had been succeeded as lord of Newnham 
by Henry Howard,’8 a younger brother of the Duke 
of Norfolk. Henry Howard, who was M.P. for 
Gloucester and by the assumption of a courtesy 
title and additional surnames eventually became 
knownas Lord Henry Howard-Molyneux-Howard,” 
held the manor until his death in 1824, and was 
succeeded by Henry Howard,%° his son, who with 
the father’s widow Elizabeth®! sold the manor and 
borough in 1835 to William Thomas.®? 

William Thomas sold the manor in 1850 to John 
James of Newnham.® James died in 1855,8+ but his 
executors retained the manor until 1866 when they 
conveyed it to W. H. Collins, who in turn conveyed 
it in 1876 to Tom Goold of Newnham.’5 In 1879 
Tom Goold was succeeded by C. A. Goold, who 
in 1886 sold the manor to Russell James Kerr’? of 
the Haie; Kerr was already lord of Ruddle manor, 
with which Newnham manor thereafter descended.*8 
There is no evidence that there was any manor- 
house, other than the castle, in the town; the large 


66 Rot. Parl. (Rec. Com.) iv. 137-8. 

67 C 139/180 no. 43. 

69 Cal. Pat. 1553-4, 484. 

70 §.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1075 m. 6. 

71 Sta. Cha. 8/230/23 m.1. 

72 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1640-1, 54. 

73 Complete Peerage, xii (2), 188-9. 

74 C.P. 25(2)/763/33 Chas. II Mich./9. 

75 Staffs. R.O., D 641/2/E/3/20. 

76 Complete Peerage, xii (2), 192-5. 

77 Glos. R.O., D 265/M 1. 

78 Complete Peerage, v. 13; Trans. B.G.A.S. xviii. 168. 

79 Williams, Parl. Hist. of Glos. 212. 

80 Glos. R.O., D 265/M 3-4. 

81 Burke, Peerage (1889), 1037-8. 

82 Glos. R.O., D 265/T 8. 

83 Tbid. 

85 Ibid. T 8; cf. ibid. Z 2. 

86 Glos. R.O., DC/S 5; Newnham par. rec., charities 
(Town Green). 

87 Glos. R.O., D 265/M 5. 

88 See below. 

89 O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XXXII. SW. (1883 edn.). 


68 E 150/356/6—7. 


84 Ibid. M 15. 
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early-1gth-century house on the west side of High 
Street that was called Manor House from 18798 was 
apparently so named only because it belonged to the 
Goolds.%° 

Before the Conquest RUDDLE was held by Tovi, 
and in 1086 by Walter Arblaster (Balistarius).%! 
Soon afterwards the manor passed to Ralph Blewett, 
who granted it to Gloucester Abbey; the grant had 
been made by 1100, when the Bishop of Hereford 
granted the abbey two-thirds of the tithes of their 
demesne in Ruddle,%? and in 1114 the Crown con- 
firmed Ralph Blewett’s gift.°3 Henry I also made a 
grant to the abbey’s sacrist of the manor, a fishery, 
and the right to hold the wood of Southridge outside 
the regard of the forest; another Crown grant 
associated the tenure of the manor, in free alms, 
with the maintenance of lights for the soul of Robert 
Curthose, in terms suggesting that the king himself 
had given the manor. 

The abbey retained Ruddle manor until the 
Dissolution. In 1539 George Baynham received a 
lease of the manor at farm for 21 years;°5 his widow 
Cecily married Sir Charles Herbert, who in 1552 
conveyed the lease to Walter Flower and his sons 
John and Richard. In 1553 the Crown granted 
the manor in fee to William Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke, who in 1557 sold it to Sir Giles Poole.9 
Poole died in 1589; his son and heir Sir Henry was 
succeeded in 1616 by his son Henry, who was lord 
of Ruddle in 1625.! In the early 19th century one of 
the Pooles, possibly Henry, was said to have sold 
the manor and tithes of Ruddle to William Jones of 
Nass in 1734;2 the sale may have been 100 years 
earlier, for no record of the Pooles’ lordship after the 
early 17th century has been found, and a rental of 
the manor in 1633 appears to have been made with 
a view to reaching a purchase price.3 Certainly the 
Joneses had acquired Ruddle by 1678, when Charles 
Jones of Nass agreed to settle it on the marriage of 
his son William with Anne Morgan.4 William may 
have been the Mr. Jones of Nass recorded as lord 
of Ruddle ¢. 1703.5 In 1735 and 1763 another 
William Jones of Nass, son and heir of Roynon 
Jones, was lord of Ruddle. His son, another Roynon 
Jones,® was lord in 17917 and was succeeded c. 1815 
by his son the Revd. Edward,’ who in 1839 owned 
660 a. in Ruddle.? Edward Jones died in 1847, and 
in 1850 his son the Revd. Edward Owen Jones"° sold 
the estate of g20 a. in Ruddle to William Willets,™ 
who in turn sold it in 1857 to William Charles Kerr.!? 


9° Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879), 713; cf. G.D.R. Newnham 
tithe award; Glos. R.O., D 265/T 8. 
9t Dom. BR. (Rec. Com.), i. 169. 
92 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc, (Rolls Ser.), 1. 251. 
93 Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, ii, p. 113. 
94 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester, i, pp. 24-25; 
cf. Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. i. 111. 
95 §.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1248 m. 12d. 
96 Hockaday Abs. cexcviii, 1556-8. 
97 Trans. B.G.A.S. xviii. 171; cf. Cal. Pat. 1553, 175. 
98 C 142/222/45. 
99 C 142/365/153; Glos. R.O., D 265/M 9, m. 8d. 
' Glos. R.O., D 265/M 9, m. 11. 
2 Glos. Colln. RR 215.2. 
3 Glos. R.O., D 265/M 11. 
4 Ibid. T 4. 
5 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 115v. 
6 Glos. R.O., D 177/III/10. 
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7 Ibid. D 265/M 15. 8 Ibid. T 20. 
9° G.D.R. Newnham tithe award. 
‘0 Burke, Land. Gent. (1898), i. 824. 
™ Glos. R.O., D 265/T 15. 
12 Trans. B.G.A.S. xviii. 171. 
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Kerr was succeeded in 1878 by his son Russell 
James (d. 1910), whose son Sir Russell James Kerr, 
chairman of the Gloucestershire County Council 
1920-31,!3 conveyed the estate before his death in 
1952 to his nephew Andrew Kerr, the owner in 
1968.14 

The manor-house of Ruddle was evidently the 
house described in the later 13th century as the new 
court of the sacrist of Gloucester Abbey.!5 A house 
existed in 161816 on the site of Ruddle Court, which 


was perhaps the house with 8 hearths occupied by’ 


James Jefferies in 1662 and 1672,'7 and was evi- 
dently the ‘site house’ of 1713'8 and the chief house 
mentioned in 1735.19 The house was rebuilt in the 
late 18th century as a three-storied, rough-cast 
farm-house. About 1770 Roynon Jones built for 
himself a ‘handsome house’ at Hayhill,2° where there 
had been no building in 1618.2 The site, over 300 ft. 
above the Severn, has commanding views; in 1850 
the house was said to be substantially built, pre- 
senting a good elevation.?? A surviving part of the 
18th-century house shows it to have been of stone, 
but the main part was apparently replaced by a 
two-story stone block, with Dutch gables on the 
east elevation, during the ownership of William 
Willetts, who called the house Newnham Park.?3 A 
further massive stone block, in Tudor style and 
incorporating an entrance portico, was added on the 
north in 1883,24 and a single-story pavilion wing of 
similar date was added on the west. The house, 
which was renamed the Haie by the Kerrs,?5 was 
separated from the rest of the estate and sold c. 
1947, and was converted into more than a dozen 
dwellings.?¢ 

Of three estates that William son of Baderon held 
in Newnham in 1086, one, held in 1066 by Ulfeg, 
was called STAURE,2’ later the manor otherwise 
called STAIRS or STEARS. Unlike William’s 
Newnham estate called the Hyde,?® Stears did not 
become part of the honor of Monmouth, from which 
the fee of Staure was distinguished c. 1240.29 Stears 
may have been held by a succession of men surnamed. 
of Staure: Leofric and William in the later 12th 
century,3° Gilbert in 1199,3! Alexander in the early 
13th century,>2 John in 1277.33 In 1308 William of 
Staure died holding a house, rent, and goa. at 
Stears as of Rodley manor, leaving as heir his son 
William.3+ A William of Staure witnessed a deed of 
1340;35 Thomas and John Staure each owned a mill 


13 Burke, Land. Gent. (1937), 1290-1. 

14 Ex inf. Miss Kerr. 

15 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, p. 29. 

16 Glos. R.O., D 15/16. 

17 E 179/116/554 rot. 74; E 179/247/14 rot. 41. 

18 Glos. R.O., D 265/M 12. 

19 Ibid. D 177/III/10. 

20 Rudder, Glos. 573. 

21 Glos. R.O., D 15/16. 

22 Ibid. D 637/VII1/23. 

23 Ibid. D 265/T 23. 

24 Date on bldg. 

25 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1863), 318. 

26 Local information. 

27 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 167. 

28 See below. 

29 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 177. 

30 Flaxley Cart. pp. 18, 143, 162. 

31 Pipe R. 1199 (P.R.S. N.S. x), 33- 

32 Pleas of the Crown for Glos. ed. Maitland, p. 94. 

33 Cal. Close, 1272-9, 397; for other refs. to the surname, 
Glouc. Corp. Recs. pp. 134, 176, 179, 222, 249, 271. 

34 Cal. Ing. p.m. v, p. 52. 

35 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 334- 
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in Newnham in 1418,36 and in 1421 John Staure 
was described as of Staures.37 John was recorded as 
holding land of another estate in the parish in 143738 
but no later reference has been found to the Staure 
family of Stears. 

By 1539 the manor of Stears, as it was then called, 
had passed to William Aylburton, who died in that 
year holding it together with the woodwardship of 
Blaize Bailey and a forestership in fee in the Forest 
of Dean. His son and heir Thomas? died in 1580 


having settled Stears, which was held as of Rodley 


manor, on his wife Mary and leaving as heir his 
brother John.*° In 1614 John’s son William held the 
estate by gift of his uncle Thomas.*! It may have 
passed by 1622 to another John Aylburton, who had 
land in that part of the parish.4? In 1662 William 
Aylburton had one of the larger houses in the 
parish, with six hearths,*3 but it may not have been 
Stears, for in the first decade of the 18th century a 
Mr. Aylburton was said to have a good house and 
estate at a time when Stears was the seat of William 
Morwent.4+ Seventy years later Morwent’s house at 
Stears had fallen into decay.45 The estate passed by 
devise to one Baron, who sold it to Thomas Morris,*6 
the owner in 1803.47 Morris died in 1815, his wife 
Mary in 1858, and their son Thomas in 1862,48 
when the estate amounted to ror a. The house and 
go a. were bought by the Revd. H. Fowler,#? and 
were let to tenant farmers. The farmer in 1927 was 
David Hinds,5° and his family owned and occupied 
Stears in 1968. The house is a three-story building 
of stone, rough-cast; behind the main range a 
projecting early-17th-century staircase wing is 
flanked by two later, gabled wings. A stone with the 
date 1612 was formerly visible,5' and much of the 
internal woodwork, including panelling, doors, and 
doorways, is of that period. 

The estate called Newnham, comprising a hide of 
land, that William son of Baderon held in 10865? is 
to be identified with the estate later called HYDE. 
With other lands of William’s53 it descended to the 
Monmouth family:5+ Hugh Charke held it c. 1195 
from Bertha of Monmouth,55 and his son Hugh held 
it c. 1240 as part of the fee of John of Monmouth.*® 
Four centuries later, in 1635, John Braban was 
described as of Hyde,57 and in 1747 Hyde Farm was 
said to have been lately occupied by Edward 
Braban.58 In the early 18th century the Hyde estate 
belonged to John Hampton, and was divided 


36 Ibid. p. 383. 

37 Cal. Close, 1419-22, 143. 

38 Trans. B.G.A.S. xv. 308. 

39 C 142/90/111. 

40 C 142/189/83. 

41 Glos. R.O., D 36/M 88. 

42 Tbid. D 1316. 

43 E 179/116/554 rot. 74. 

44 Atkyns, Glos. 577; cf. Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 115v. 

45 Rudder, Glos. 573. 

46 Fosbrooke, Glos. ii. 181. 

47 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii, 73. 

48 Glos. R.O., D 537/T 6. 

49 Glos. Colln. RX 215.3 (1). 

50 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1863), 318; (1897), 2533 (1927), 281. 

51 Ex inf. Mr. Hinds. 

52 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 167. 

53 Cf. V.C.H. Worcs. iv. 30. 

54 Trans. B.G.A.S. iv. 129-30; Dugdale, Baronage, 
442-3. 

55 Flaxley Cart. pp. 161-2. 

56 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 177; cf. ibid. p. 143. 

57 Newnham par. reg. 

58 Glos. Colln. deeds 215.8. 
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between his five daughters. A succession of convey- 
ances resulted in an equal division ’c. 1747 of the 
whole estate between two of the children of Sarah 
Hampton and Richard Wintle, namely Richard 
Wintle and Elizabeth wife of Richard Webb.39 Webb 
may have acquired the whole, and in 1760 he offered 
Hyde Farm and 200 a. in Newnham and Westbury 
for sale.6 Lancelot Cannock owned Hyde c. 1785,°! 
Thomas Cannock in 1809 and 1824, and Benjamin 
Mayo in 1839 and 1841.®3 In the sixties it belonged 
to the Morris family,°+ and it was offered for sale 
with 165 a. in 1878.°5 he decayed house called the 
Hyde, belonging to John Trigge of Hill House in 
1645° and sold in 1762 to Robert Pyrke by Anne, 
wife of Gen. Robert Napier and widow of Thomas 
Trigge,°7 may have been Little Hyde, which was 
farmed by Thomas Morris in 1812. In the earlier 
2oth century both Hyde and Little Hyde were 
owned by members of the Wiltshire family.°° The 
house at Hyde is of brick, built in two parts in the 
late 18th century; its barn, of four cruck-framed 
bays with large curved braces in the side walls, is of 
the 16th century or earlier. The house at Little 
Hyde was rebuilt in stone in the Gothic style c. 
1870. 

A third estate held by William son of Baderon in 
1086, which comprised 2} yardlands and had been 
held by William’s ancestor Wihanoc though the 
county said that it was part of the king’s demesne of 
Westbury,” is assumed to have been in Newnham.7! 
Much later it may have been represented by the 
HILL HOUSE estate, which like William son of 
Baderon’s manor of Stears was held of Rodley 
manor. Hill House belonged to Thomas Trigge in 
1576 and 1605 and to his son John in 1635 and 1645. 
In 1645 John settled Hill House and other property 
on his brother Thomas, but it was apparently 
another Thomas Trigge who owned Hill House in 
1668 and ¢. 1703, and whose son John owned it in 
1738. John’s son and_heir Thomas settled Hill 
House in 1741 on his marriage with Anne Brodrick, 
and by 1765 it belonged to Robert Pyrke,7? who had 
bought an estate at Hyde from the same Anne three 
years before.73 Pyrke, whose family had been 
prominent in Newnham from the late 16th century,” 
died insolvent?s between 1777 and 1780.76 Hill 
House was occupied in 1804 by Thomas Tovy,77 but 
Martha Edmunds, who lived there in 1821,78 was 
evidently Pyrke’s widow.7? The owners in 1839 
appear to have been trustees,8° but by 1856 it was 
the home of James Wintle®! who practised as a 

59 Glos. R.O., D 36/T 106-7. 

6° Glouc. Jnl. 12 Feb. 1760. 

61 Bigland, Glos. ii. 268. 

62 Newnham par. rec., rate bks. 

63 G.D.R. Newnham tithe award; Glos. Colln. 31639. 

64 Glos. Colln. RX 215.3 (1). 

6s Tbid. (5). 

66 Glos. R.O., D 154/T 4. 

67 Ibid. T 3-4. 

68 Newnham par. rec., rate bk. 

6° Local information; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1927), 281. 

70 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 167. 

71 Cf. Taylor, Dom. Glos. 204. 

72 Glos. R.O., D 154/T 4; Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 323, f. 
TIS. 

"3 See above. 

74 e.g. E 178/927; Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, ii. 55. 

75 Glos. R.O., D 154/T 3. 

7° Taylor, Map of Glos. (1777); Glos. Colln. RR 215.3. 

77 Newnham par. rec., rate bk. 


78 Hockaday Abs. ccxcviil. 
79 Glos. R.O., D 154/T 3; Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii. 73. 
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solicitor in Newnham from 1840 until a few years 
before his death in 1899.8? Wintle’s trustees sold the 
house in 1908,83 and it became the home of Walburga, 
Lady Paget, who renamed it Unlawater House. In 
1938 it became a residential hotel,’+ was temporarily 
occupied by an assurance company during World 
War II, and was thereafter used as a children’s home 
called Newnham MHouse.85 The house, which 
apparently had five hearths in 1662%° stood in a 
small park in 1824.87 The western part of the 
building in 1968 was an L-shaped stone structure 
with internal fittings of the early 18th century. The 
only visible evidence of an earlier house on the site 
is part of a carved stone fireplace lintel which has 
been uncovered in the hall and is said to carry the 
date 1547.88 The hall, with its former entrance front 
facing south, has elaborate early-18th-century 
panelling, Ionic columns, and round-arched door- 
cases. The design of the staircase west of the hall 
resembles that of the contemporary stair at the 
Victoria Hotel. Later in the 18th century a new and 
loftier range was added on the east side of the house, 
presumably for Robert Pyrke. Its east front has a 
parapet pierced with oval openings, a modillion 
cornice, and two bows to the full height flanking a 
pedimented doorway. The mullioned and transomed 
windows to the house and the curious dormers on 
the south front are presumably alterations of c. 1908. 

The estate that centred on BLYTHES COURT, 
otherwise called the CULVER HOUSE, belonged 
to the family of Blythe or Bleith, whose surname 
also survives in the name Blaize Bailey.89 Walter 
Blythe witnessed a late-1ath-century deed of 
Flaxley Abbey that alluded to Newnham. William 
Blythe’s court stood near the boundary of Blaize 
Bailey in 1282.9" He died in 1306 holding in Newn- 
ham a chief house, 60 a., and the rents of 10 cot- 
tagers for a rent of 5s. payable at St. Briavels Castle 
and by serjeanty of being a knight forester in the 
Forest of Dean;% he left a widow Joan%® and a son 
John who came of age in 1310.% John Blythe wit- 
nessed a deed in 1341,95 the last occasion on which 
the family has been found recorded in the parish. 
In 1437 John Staure and William Hill held land 
called Blythesland for a rent of 5s. 

In 1591 John Tomes was described as of the 
Culver House,9?7 which was evidently the same as 
Blythes Court,°8 and by 1614 the property had 
descended from John to Edmund Tomes.% In 1619, 
however, John Hill owned Blythes Court along with 
much other property in the parish, and in 1633 was 

80 G.D.R. Newnham tithe award. 

8 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 334. 

82 Glouc. Jnl. 4 Nov. 1899. 

83 Glos. Colln. RV 215.1. 

84 Ibid. R 215.5; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1914), 270; (1939), 
276. 
85 Glos. Colln. R 215.10; ex inf. Miss Kerr. 

86 E 179/116/554 rot. 74. 

87 Bryant, Map of Glos. (1824). 

88 T'S. notes at house; cf. Glos. Colln. R 215.5. The date 
was not visible in 1968. 

89 P.N. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), iii. 198, 216. 

99 Flaxley Cart. p. 166. 

9t Trans. B.G.A.S. xviii. 153. 

92 Cal. Ing. p.m. iv, p. 236. 

93 Cal. Close, 1302-7, 416. 

9+ Cal. Ing. p.m. v, p. 167. 

95 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 341. 

° Trans. B.G.A.S. xv. 308. 

97 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 7/1. 

%8 Tbid. D 265/T 6. 

99 Tbid. D 36/M 88. 
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succeeded by his son Richard! who in 1634 claimed 
to hold a plough-land in Newnham called Blythes 
Court, the bailiwick of Blaize Bailey, and a forester- 
ship belonging to Blythes Court with various rights 
within the forest.2 The estate evidently remained in 
the possession of the Hill family c. 1703, when it 
belonged to Mrs. Anne Hill.3 In 1709, however, it 
was occupied by John Pyrke, who had a life interest, 
while the reversion belonged to Gilbert Hearne. On 


Hearne’s death in 1716 his wife Joyce sold the ~ 


reversion to John Jelfe,+ who conveyed it in 1717 to 
Miles Beale of Newent (d. 1748). Miles’s son John 
was succeeded in 1775 by his uncle Thomas (d. 
1784), whose son the Revd. Thomas Beale (d. 1805) 
devised Blythes Court to his nephew Thomas Beale 
Cooper, who in 1851 sold the estate, comprising 
190 a., to John James of Blythes Court or Culver 
House; tenants had occupied the estate throughout 
the Beales’ ownership. James died in 1855 and his 
trustees sold the estate in 1865 to W. H. Collins. In 
1872 Collins redeemed the annual rent of 5s. still 
payable to the Crown, and in 1875 he sold the estate 
to C. A. Goold.s Soon afterwards, apparently in 
1876,° the estate was again sold and became merged 
with the Kerrs’ estate of Ruddle or the Haie, to 
which it still belonged in 1968.7 

The house, known as the Culver House in the 
mid zoth century, stands on a commanding site 
overlooking the Severn. A house evidently existed, as 
indicated above, in 1282 and was the chief house 
recorded in 1306. In 1662 and 1672 the Hills’ house 
had 6 hearths.’ That was the old house, apparently 
two separate dwellings in 1716,° described as having 
the appearance of a mansion or court house; it was 
rebuilt as a brick farm-house by John Beale, whose 
initials are on the weather-cock over the stables, for 
his tenant Walter Taylor, perhaps in 1767.1° By 
1856 the adjacent farm-house appears to have been 
built.1' The main house may have been remodelled 
for the younger R. J. Kerr, who lived there from c. 
1897 to 1902, since when it has been let as a private 
house. !? 

Two monastic estates in Newnham cannot be 
readily identified with holdings in the 17th century 
and later. Flaxley Abbey acquired lands in the parish 
in the 12th century'3 and in the 14th" which were 
granted with the abbey’s other estates to Sir William 
Kingston in 1537!5 and to Sir Anthony Kingston in 
1543,!© and which Edmund Kingston was licensed 
to alienate in 1563.17 The lands in Newnham were 
referred to in the 16th century as the manor of 
Newnham, and both Anthony Kingston (d. 1591) 


' Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, i. 190-1. 

2 Glos. R.O., D 1203/20. 

3 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 323, f. 115v. 

+ Atkyns, Glos. 577; Glos. R.O., D 265/T 16. 

5 Glos. R.O., D 265/T 6. 

© Sale partics. penes Miss Kerr. 

7 Ex inf. Miss Kerr; Glos. R.O., D 265/T 6 is part of the 
Kerrs’ archives. 

8 E 179/116/554 rot. 74; E 179/247/14 rot. 41. 

9 Glos. R.O., D 265/'T 16 

10 Ibid. T 6, declarations of 1851. 

™ Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 334- 

12 Ex inf. Miss Kerr. 

13 Flaxley Cart. pp. 136-66 passim. 

i530. & P. Hen. VIII, xii(1), p. 353. 

16 [bid. xviii, p. 124. 

17 Cal. Pat. 1560-3, 561. 

8 C 142/231/94; C 142/347/90. 

19 Cal. Close, 1288-96, 281; C 115/L/A 4 f. 170Vv. 

20 E 178/7035 (production ref. M.R. 397). 


% C 143/330/1. 
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and his son William (d. 1614) were said to have held 
the manor. William’s heir was his uncle Edmund 
Kingston.!8 Llanthony Priory’s estate in Newnham 
was recorded in 1293.19 

One of the two monastic estates may have been 
COCKSHOOT, marked on a map of the late 16th 
century.2° In 1634 William Rowles of Newnham 
owned the house called the Cockshoot, which he 
had bought from Richard and John Brayne, with 
110 a. or more.?! He died in 1637, and his son 
William in 1694. The younger William’s grandson 
Rowles Scudamore”? apparently sold the estate in 
1708 to Nicholas Lane,?3 although soon afterwards 
Cockshoot was said to be the house of Mr. Rowles.”4 
Later in the 18th century it passed into the owner- 
ship of the Pyrkes, who were said to retain it c. 
1807.75 Joseph Pyrke (formerly Watts) of Littledean, 
great-nephew and heir of Thomas Pyrke, was the 
owner in 1803,76 and his son Joseph in 1839.77 The 
house, a rendered stone farm-house, was apparently 
completely rebuilt in the 18th century. 

The other monastic estate may have been LUM- 
BARS, which John Morse of Newnham bought with 
40 a. from Sir Robert Cooke of Highnam in 1622 and 
sold with 60a. to Henry Yate of Bristol in 1629. 
Yate’s daughter Mary and her husband Edward 
Prince sold Lumbars in 1643 to Josias Clutterbuck, 
whose son Sir William sold it in 1707 to Jonathan 
Chinn, a mariner of Newnham.”8 Shortly afterwards 
Mr. Chinn was described as having a good house 
and estate,?® but in 1741 Lumbars was occupied by 
Godwin Scudamore as tenant to Thomas Chinn,3° 
Jonathan’s son. In 1801 Elizabeth Chinn, widow of 
Thomas’s son Jonathan, sold the estate,3! apparently 
to James Fream,3? members of whose family owned 
and occupied the farm: until it was sold, with 55 a., 
in 1869.34 Thereafter the house apparently went out 
of use as a dwelling, and collapsed or was demolished 
soon after 1921.35 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. Acricutture. In 1086 
the northern half of the parish included several 
agricultural estates,36 but the number of plough- 
teams is not recorded. In Ruddle there were three 
teams, of which one belonged to the demesne and 
two belonged to 2 villani and 4 bordars.37 By 1220 
there were four teams in Newnham excluding Stears 
and, apparently, Ruddle.38 Arable land in the 13th 
century lay in open fields called Port field and Hyde 
croft north of the town, and presumably also in 
Charkefield west of the town.3? Charkefield had 


21 Glos. Colln. deeds 215.53-56. 

22 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 148-9, 159. 

23 Glos. R.O., D 214/B 9/11 (draft conveyance). 

24 Atkyns, Glos. 577; cf. Bod]. MS. Rawil. B. 323, f. 115v. 

25 Fosbrooke, Glos. ii. 181. 

26 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii. 73. 

27G.D.R. Newnham tithe award; Glos. R.O., D 182/ 
III/148; Burke, Land. Gent. (1846), ii. 1089. 

28 Glos. R.O., D 1316. 29 Atkyns, Glos. 577. 

30 Glos. R.O., D 637/I1/8/T 3. 31 Ibid. D 1316. 

32, Newnham par. rec., rate bk. 1804. 

33 Ibid. 1812, 1824; G.D.R. Newnham tithe award; 
Glos. Colln. RX 215.3 (1); Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1863), 318. 

34 Glos. Colln. RX 215.3 (4). 

35 O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XXXI. SE. (1924 edn.); older 
residents of the area do not remember the house as 
occupied. 

36 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 167. 

37 Ibid. 169. 38 Bk. of Fees, i. 306. 

39 Glouc. Corp. Recs. pp. 135, 145, 176. 
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evidently been inclosed by 1418, but then, and 
possibly in 1492 also, there was still some land in 
the northern half of the parish lying in selions.4° In 
Ruddle an open field called Old field may be 
indicated in the 13th century;+! another Port field, 
recorded in 1457,4* and Bullo field had both been 
inclosed by 1618. A map of Ruddle in that year 
suggests that there was no open-field land then,#3 
but 10 selions of arable in Crookwiry field in Ruddle 
were recorded in 1628.44 

Inclosure of open arable land may have been 
partly for conversion to sheep-pastures, as suggested 
by the use in 1621 of a building called Holford’s 
house, on Dean Hill, as a sheepcot.45 In 1608, 
however, 8 yeomen and 7 husbandmen in Newnham 
township and 6 yeomen and 2 husbandmen in 
Ruddle were listed for the muster,‘ figures which 
show that agriculture remained a major occupation. 
The landholders of Ruddle included 6 free tenants 
in 1604, 1633, and 1714. In 1618 there were also 19 
tenants by copy or lease, some of whom were also 
free tenants. In 1633 there were 24 tenants alto- 
gether, including the 6 free tenants, 10 leaseholders, 
and 11 copyholders. Copyhold tenure still survived 
in 1713, when there were 20 or 21 tenants in all.47 In 
1561 Ruddle manor court declared as customs of 
the manor that the lord might grant copyholds of up 
to five lives, of which the second life-holder had no 
right of surrender, that widows had no right of 
freebench, that reversions granted by copy were 
void, that all the tenants had the same rights as 
foresters to take fuel and to pasture their beasts 
without stint in the forest, and that the demesne 
lands of the manor were immemorially let as copy- 
hold.48 

In the late 18th century only a small part of the 
parish was under the plough: in 1794 244 a. and in 
1801 240a. were returned as sown, with wheat 
accounting for half the acreage in each instance.‘ In 
the earlier 19th century the arable acreage more than 
doubled: it was 547 a. in 1839,5° and in 1859 over 
half of the 100 a. of Hyde farm in Newnham was 
arable.5! By 1901, however, the arable acreage had 
shrunk to 139 a.,5? and it was not very much more in 
1933°° or 1968. In 1831 there were 10 farmers, all 
employing labour,5+ and the number had risen to 12 
by 1856 and 14 by 1927.55 


MarKETS AND FairRS. In the later 12th century 
there was a market-place (forum) in Newnham,°*° and 
there are numerous references to stalls and to the 
shambles in the rath, 13th, and 14th centuries.57 In 


40 Ibid. pp. 383, 416. 

41 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, p. 29. 

42 S.C. 12/26/74. 

43 Glos. R.O., D 15/16. 

44 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, iii. 137. 

45 Glos. Colln. deeds 215.53. 

4© Smith, Men and Armour, 47-48. 

47 Glos. R.O., D 15/16; D 265/M 9, mm. 5d.-6; D 265/ 
M 11-12. 

48 Tbid. D 265/M 9, m. 5. 

49 H.O. 42/37/128; Acreage Returns, 1801. 

50 G.D.R. Newnham tithe award. 

51 Glos. Colln. 31639. 

52 Acreage Returns, 1901. 

53 Land Util. Surv. Map, sheets 92, 103. 

54 Census, 1831. 

58 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 334-5 ; (1927), 281. 

56 C 115/K/A 1 sec. IV no. xxv. 

57 e.g. Flaxley Cart. p. 137; Glouc. Corp. Recs. pp. 198,333. 

58 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 182-3. 
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1276 the market was said to be suffering from the 
unlicensed competition of tradesmen dealing outside 
the town.5® It was held every Friday at the end of the 
16th century%? and in the early 18th; there was then 
said to be a great dependence on the markets and 
fairs. The fairs, held on the feasts of St. Barnabas 
and St. Luke,®° have not been found recorded earlier 
than 1603,°! but presumably they originated, like 
the market, in the days when Newnham was Crown 
property. By 1740 the corn-market had been in 
abeyance for several years, because of the badness of 
the roads, but there was an intention to revive it; 
in the seventies the weekly market was not much 
used because there were good supplies of produce 
brought every day.®3 In the same period the fairs 
are likely to have been neglected, for their dates were 
unaffected by the change in the calendar, and in the 
early 19th century they were mainly for horses and 
cattle.** In 1849 the fairs were unimportant and the 
market was not recorded.® In 1886 some inhabitants 
regarded the fairs as a nuisance and tried to have 
them stopped, but the attempt roused opposition 
from the tradesmen and foundered when the owner- 
ship of the fairs was acquired with the lordship of 
the manor by R. J. Kerr. By 1912 the fairs were 
partly pleasure-fairs, and the sale of livestock came 
to an end during the First World War.® Pleasure- 
fairs were no longer held in 1968, having ended c. 
1928.7 


MILLS AND IRON-WorRKS. There were two mills in 
Newnham in 1227, both belonging to Hugh 
Charke.*8 Both were on Whetstones brook: c. 1240 
they were distinguished as the upper mill and the 
mill of the fee of Sir John of Monmouth.®? The upper 
mill was evidently that on the mill-site 200 yds. 
north-west of the Culver House: it belonged to 
John Staure in 1418 and to Richard Water in 1492,” 
was leased by Richard Hill in 1647,7' and was 
conveyed in 1717 as the water corn-mill belonging 
to Blythes Court; in 1851 it was said to have long 
since fallen into decay.7? The other mill was granted 
by Hugh Charke c. 1240 to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, Gloucester,73 which retained it’+ until 
165575 or later. Gloucester corporation, as trustees 
of the hospital, leased it in 1582 to Richard Hodges,”° 
and in 1698 it was recorded as Hodges Mill, since 
called Butchers Mill.77 Its position is indicated by 
the name of Mill meadow, near the site of the railway 
station.78 A possible water-mill on the stream run- 
ning into Collow Pill is suggested by an allusion c. 
1240,7? and a possible windmill by the name 


59 Sta. Cha. 8/230/23 m. 11. 

60 Bodl. MS. Top. Glouc. C. 3, f. 138. 
6t Sta. Cha. 8/230/23 m. 19. 

6 Glouc. Fnl. 1 Jan. 1740. 

63 Rudder, Glos. 571. 

64 Rudge, Agric. of Glos. 340. 

65 Hunt’s Dir. Glos. (1849), 138. 

66 Glos. R.O., D 265/M s. 

67 Local information. 

68 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 121. 

70 Glouc. Corp. Recs. pp. 383, 416. 

71 C.P. 25(2)/423/23 Chas. I Trin./2. 
72 Glos. R.O., D 265/T 6. 

73 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 177. 

74e.g¢ ibid. pp. 335, 421. 

73 Hockaday Abs. cexxiii, 1655 rental, f. 16. 
76 Glouc. Corp. Recs. pp. 447-8. 

77 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 16. 

78 G.D.R. Newnham tithe award. 

79 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 179. 


69 Ibid. p. 177. 
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Windmill Hill used in 1839 of the spur south-west 
of Hyde.8° 

Ruddle Mill, which in 1234 belonged to the Abbot 
of Gloucester and was being used to found lead for 
the abbey roof,8! was presumably the mill at Ayle- 
ford, recorded as Arlefordes Mill in 1457.8? In 1615 
Richard Glastonbury was succeeded by his son 
Richard as tenant of Ayleford Mill, held of the lord 
of Ruddle manor for a term of years.83 The tenant 
of the mill in 1713 was a Mr., possibly John, Witt,*+ 


and in 1735 the corn-mill was held by Michael © 


Gladwin and William Charles in succession to Henry 
Pritchard and Richard Webb.8s In 1765 the corn- 
mill was being converted into a tilting mill which 
with forges and other buildings was the subject of 
a lease between the Purnells, the Dursley iron- 
masters.8© By 1778 it was a wire-mill, and in 1792 
the firm of Dobbs & Taylor had extensive forges 
there for working bar-iron and wire.87 Dobbs & Co. 
had the mill in 1804,88 Thomas Taylor, described 
as late of Ayleford, iron-master, being dead by 
1805,°9 and in 1812 Browning & Co. were rated for 
the mill.9° A group of mills entitled ‘wire-works’ was 
marked at Ayleford on a map of 1824,9! and a 
rolling-mill was among property there mortgaged 
in 1830.92 Samuel Hewlett of the Ayleford Foundry 
supplied rails for the Lydney—Parkend railway from 
1823 to 1833, and occurs in 1849 as an iron-founder 
and carpenter.93 Although the buildings have been 
demolished, a long leat, c. 6 ft. wide and following 
the twisting contour line from above Two Bridges 
to Ayleford Farm,%* was readily discernible in 
1968. 

The works at Ayleford may have been replaced 
by the Lower Soudley iron-works, } mile further 
up the Soudley brook and, like Ayleford, on the 
Hayhill estate. The iron-works owned by Edward 
Jones that were rated in 182495 may have been at 
Soudley rather than at Ayleford, for a map of the 
same year marked a pond, mill, and foundry at 
Soudley.%° The works, which lay beside the mineral 
railway-line from Bullo Pill to the Forest of Dean, 
were occupied in 1839 by the Soudley Iron Co.,%7 
and were called the Great Western Iron Works in 
1879.98 By 1885 they had evidently gone out of use,% 
and by rgor the course of the railway-line had been 
diverted to cross the site. The pond made in the 
brook above the works had gone by 1920.! 


80 G.D.R. Newnham tithe award. 

81 Close R. 1231-4, 366. 

83 Glos. R.O., D 265/M 9. 

85 Ibid. D 177/III/10. 

86 Ibid. D 2193 (Purnell), estate papers. 

87 Brit. Univ. Dir. (1792), 65. 

88 Newnham par. rec., rate bk. 

89 Glos. R.O., P 354/CW 2/2. 

9° Newnham par. rec., rate bk. 

9t Bryant, Map of Glos. (1824). 

92 Glos. R.O., D 265/T 22. 

93 H. W. Paar, Severn and Wye Rly. 35; Hunt’s Dir. Glos. 
(1849), 140-1. 

°4 Cf. Greenwood, Map of Glos. (1824), showing a mill 
at the head of the leat and two, below a pond, at its foot. 

95 Newnham par. rec., rate bk. 
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OTHER INDUSTRY AND TRADE. Before the establish- 
ment of the iron-works on the Soudley brook there 
were various metal-workers in the town of Newnham. 
Leofric the smith of Newnham granted four houses 
with a forge there to Llanthony Priory in the 12th 
century.2 Smiths are frequently recorded until 
1939,3 there being one at Bullo in 1968, and in the 
early 13th century John the ironmonger had land in 
Newnham.* Among the craftsmen of the town in 
1608 were a pinner and a wire-drawer.5 In 1715 the 
liberty to weigh iron on the strand was specified as 
one of the rights deriving from the lord of the 
manor.® A nail-yard north of Station Road was 
apparently out of use by 1879.7 

Tanning was a relatively important trade in 
Newnham because bark from the Forest of Dean 
was easily available. There was a tannery at Stears 
in 1276,8 and tanners are regularly recorded from 
the early 17th century until the early 2oth. A 
tannery at Underhill, on the road between the town 
and Ruddle, was in use by 1645, when it belonged 
to the Trigge family,!° and in the 18th century it 
passed into the ownership of the tanners, William 
Swayne and his descendants.!! It was presumably 
the large tannery referred to in the later 19th 
century.!2 Tanning at Underhill ceased c. 1922:13 
the buildings survived in 1968 as farm buildings, 
with a house which was partly of the 17th century. 
Another tannery in Ruddle, recorded in 1735,'4 was 
presumably that which gave Tanhouse Farm its 
name. 

Of the textile trades in Newnham there is scant 
trace: Roger the wool-monger was arrested there c. 
1220;!5 dyers are recorded in the 13th and 14th 
centuries ;!© and in the early 17th century there were 
a feltmaker,!7 a broad-weaver, and two other 
weavers.'§ Spinning and weaving were done in the 
parish workhouse in the early 19th century. 

Glass-making was established in Newnham by 
1662, when James de Hugh, a glass-maker of the 
town, married.2° There is no earlier evidence that 
the Hughs or Hoes, glass-makers in Gloucestershire 
from the late 16th century,?! worked in Newnham, 
and despite the 18th-century statement that Newn- 
ham gave rise to the art of glass-making in England”? 
it is more likely that the earliest glass-house in 
Gloucestershire was at Bristol, Gloucester, or 
Newent. After 1653 James Legree or Legury 


3 e.g. Flaxley Cart. pp. 137, 144, 154; Smith, Men and 
Armour, 47-48 ; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 
4 Flaxley Cart. p. 155. 
5’ Smith, Men and Armour, 47-48; cf. John Chinn of 
Newnham, wire-drawer, 1587: Hockaday Abs. ccxcviii. 
6 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxii. 103. 
70.8. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XXXII. 13 (1883 edn.). 
8 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 182. 
9 e.g. Smith, Men and Armour, 47-48 ; Glos. Colln. deeds 
215.5, 25, 38, 40; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 
10 Glos. R.O., D 154/T 4/5. 
1 Glos. Colln. deeds 215.25, 32, 38, 40; unnumbered 
deeds of 1727, 1772. 
12 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 
13.0.S. Map 6”, Glos. XL. NW. (1924 edn.); ex inf. Mr. 
Elton Yarworth. 
™ Glos. R.O., D 177/III/10. 
15 Pleas of the Crown for Glos. ed. Maitland, p. 75. 
16 J.I. 1/274 rot. 11; Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 5. 
17 Sta. Cha. 8/230/23 m. 21. 
18 Smith, Men and Armour, 47-48. 
19 Newnham par. rec., workho. ledger 1815-17. 
20 Hockaday Abs. cexcvili. 
21 Acts of P.C. 1598-9, 102. 
22 Defoe, Tour thro’ G.B. (1761 edn.), ii. 313 
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acquired a lease of land beside the Severn just south 
of Newnham Pill, and had built a glass-house there 
by 1671. In 1673 he was making green glass, and 
entered a contract with a London brewer. Stephen 
Wilcox (d. by 1671) acquired an interest in the 
property, and in the eighties his son Thomas (d. 
1698) carried on the glass-works until a fire des- 
troyed the glass-house. Thomas and his brother 
John (d. 1684) were also tenants of another glass- 
house in Newnham,?3 and in 1696 there were two 
bottle-factories in the town. One apparently went 
out of use in 1706,74 but the other was represented 
by the great glass-house with which the brothers 
John Wilcox of Gloucester and William Wilcox of 
London were concerned in 1710. John and Thomas 
Wilcox were dealing with the great glass-house, and 
with the lower glass-house in Gloucester, in 1714,75 
but in 1715 the parish was unable to collect a rate 
for Mr. Wilcox’s glass-house,”6 presumably because 
it had been destroyed. By 1744 the site was called 
Glasshouse Bank, where the glass-house lately 
stood.?7 The foundations of the building were still 
visible in the seventies, although by then a con- 
siderable verdigris factory had been set up in its 
place.?8 The verdigris factory may have been started 
in 1768, when Robert Pyrke licensed a group of 
London druggists, John Hopkins, Henry Bailey, 
William Bartlett, Samuel Sharp, and Thomas Kent, 
to dam the stream flowing through his land into 
Newnham Pill to a depth of 6 ft.29 A belief that the 
factory, producing other chemicals in addition to 
verdigris for dyeing or for medicinal purposes, 
consumed locally produced foodstuffs led in 1774 
to a riot; Hopkins, Bartlett, and Kent made an 
affidavit that the works used only malt and coal 
apart from imported materials, and the justices, at 
whose request they had forborne to prosecute the 
rioters, advertised their intention of punishing any 
further riot severely.3° The factory survived in 
1804,3! but later record-of it has not been found. The 
building on the lane behind Hill House (later 
Unlawater House or Newnham House) appears to 
have been part of the works, having an upper floor 
of stone; it was converted into a private house in 
I BR 

The use of Newnham as a port has been briefly 
outlined above;33 ships were being built there by 
1764, when a brig of 180 tons burden, at the time 
the largest built so far up the river, was launched, 
apparently from Hawkins Pill.3+ In 1776 a ship of 
400 tons burden, claimed to be the largest ever 
built on the Severn, was to be launched,35 but it was 
surpassed by another Newnham ship of 600 tons in 
1778.36 Other ships of up to 137 tons were built there 


23 Glos. R.O., D 154/T 2. 

24 Trans. Soc. Glass Technology, xiii. 124. 

25 Glos. R.O., D 154/T 2. 

26 Newnham par. rec., churchwardens’ acct. bk. 

27 Glos. R.O., D 154/T 2. 28 Rudder, Glos. 572. 

29 Glos. R.O., D 154/T 2. 

30 Glouc. Jnl. 26 Sept. 1774. 

31 Brayley and Britton, Beauties of Eng. and Wales, v. 
pace 

32 Ex inf. Miss Kerr, who lived there. 

33 See p. 32. 

34 Glouc. nl. 27 Feb., 12 Mar. 1764. 

35 Ibid. 8 Apr. 1776. 36 Ibid. 21 Sept. 1778. 

37 Farr, Chepstow Ships, 31, 63-64, 68, 74, 176. 

38 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii. 71; Brayley and Britton, 
Beauties of Eng. and Wales, v. 715. 

39 Glos. R.O., D 1393; Hunt’s Dir. Glos. (1849), 142; cf. 
ropewalk in G.D.R. Newnham tithe award, 1839. 
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between 1783 and 1802,37 and shipbuilding was 
carried on in a small way c. 1803.38 Rope-making in 
Newnham is recorded from 1816 to 1849.39 

Apart from trades occurring in most small 
places and those already mentioned, there were in 
Newnham in 1608 three coopers, a glover, a mill- 
wright, a sieve-maker, and a turner,*° and in the 18th 
and rgth centuries the trades followed included 
those of apothecary, cooper, glazier, haberdasher, 
maltster, mercer, printer, saddler, skinner, and 
tallow-chandler.#! In 1831 there were 9 men em- 
ployed in manufacture and 86 in retail trade or 
handicraft, as masters or workmen.? Already by then 
the facilities at Bullo Pill may have been attracting 
minor industry, for near-by there was in 1824 a 
marble-works,#3 about which nothing further has 
been discovered. By 1897 the Standard Wagon Co. 
Ltd. had works at Bullo Pill; in the 1920s the Bullo 
Docks Concrete Co. was also established there, and 
the wagon company was replaced by Healey Bros., 
makers of perambulator tyres.4+ Healey Bros. later 
became the Newnham Rubber Mills and in 1968 
employed 17 people to make perambulator tyres, 
radiator hose-pipes, and other tubing.*5 

In the town itself the Manor House became a 
factory making clinical thermometers when G. H. 
Zeal Ltd., which came from London c. 1940, moved 
there from the Old Vicarage in 1952;4° in 1968 the 
firm employed c. 100 people.#7 Aldrex Ltd., a firm 
packaging corsetry which derived from an older 
packaging firm formerly established in the town, 
started in 1954 in premises on the Green; in 1968 it 
employed c. 15 people.*8 
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FisHertes. Fishing has been an important 
activity in Newnham: in the mid 13th century the 
bailiffs bought lampreys and cod to send for the 
king’s use,49 and fisheries are recorded from the 12th 
century. Henry I granted to Gloucester Abbey an 
exclusive fishery in the Severn where it bounded 
Ruddle manor, with the right of erecting fishing- 
weirs.5° Henry III confirmed the grant after Ralph 
Musard and William de Putot had interfered, as 
sheriffs, with the abbey’s rights.5! In 1326 Richard 
of Blaisdon died holding from the abbey a free 
tenement in Ruddle that included a fishery in the 
Severn; his heir was his kinsman John son of John 
Head.s? In 1382 William Brayne of Newnham 
acquired from John, son of John Fletcher, and his 
wife Joan land and a fishery called Head’s row in 
Ruddle which had been Joan’s inheritance.53 In 
1617 Head’s row contained 6 putchers.5+ Other 
fishing-weirs were held of the manor by copy or 
indenture: in 1523 the abbey leased a putcher 


40 Smith, Men and Armour, 47-48. 
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fishery to members of the Witt family,55 predecessors 
presumably of the Richard Witt to whom in 1602 
the 18 putchers called Court row and the putchers 
called Gilbert row were demised for 21 years, and 
who in 1617 was presented in Ruddle manor court 
for building a great fishing-weir to the harm of all 
the king’s subjects;5° six copyhold putchers were 
recorded in 1598 as part of a holding for which the 
rent included a kilderkin of pickled herrings, and 
the 22 putchers in Putchmeadow row recorded in 


1561 and 1604 may also have been copyhold.s7 A ° 


map of 1618 shows a fishing-weir stretching across 
the river opposite Bullo Pill.58 In 1866 the Fisheries 
Commission refused to grant W. C. Kerr a certifi- 
cate for his 50 putchers and 3 putts near Bullo, 
which he claimed as part of the fishery that had 
belonged to Gloucester Abbey, because the evidence 
of continuous use was not good and the river was 
navigable.5° The fishing between Newnham’s 
Ladder and Box Grove that had belonged to the 
abbey and which the Crown leased to Henry Brayne 
in 1547 and granted in 1548 to Sir Thomas Heneage 
and William Willoughby, Lord Willoughby, 
presumably included the long-net fishing that later 
belonged to the lord of Ruddle manor and was said 
in 1615 to be greatly decayed: the rent-salmon, paid 
apparently by copyholders, were then reduced from 
four to two, and arrears were forgiven.®' Two 
fisheries called Bullo and Collow were claimed for 
the manor in 1803.° Long-net fishing continued 
into the 2oth century.® 

In Richard I’s reign Roger of Westbury and 
William of Garne disputed two fishing-weirs in the 
Severn between Garne and Newnham.®+ Later part 
of the fishing upstream from Newnham’s Ladder 
belonged to St. Augustine’s Abbey, Bristol; with 
the Ruddle fishery it was leased to Henry Brayne 
in 1547 and granted to Heneage and Willoughby in 
1548.°5 A fishery also belonged to Newnham manor 
and was mentioned in 1563,°° 1595,°7 and 1835.6 A 
fishery belonged to the Hill House estate in 1605,°° 
and in 1752 a fishery with seven putchers near 
Hawkins Pill was conveyed.7° In 1839 there was a 
fish-house, presumably belonging to that fishery, a 
little downstream from Hawkins Pill, and another, 
belonging to the lord of Ruddle, at Collow Pill, 
which was in use in 1968.7! The bridge carrying 
Church Road across Newnham Pill bears the words 
‘Unlawater Salmon Fishery 1632’, but both the 
lettering and the wording suggest that the inscription 


55 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, i, f. 227Vv. 

56 Glos. R.O., D 265/M 9, mm. 3, 9d. 

57 Ibid. mm. 1, 5d. 

58 Ibid. D 15/16. 

59 Glouc. Jnl. 26 May 1866. A putcher is a basket-work 
trap built with others into a weir, while the word putt 
appears to distinguish a single, larger trap set by itself. 

60, & P. Hen. VIII, xxi (2), p. 439; Cal. Pat. 1548-9, 
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6t Glos. R.O., D 265/M 9, m. 8. 

62 Tbid. M 15. 

64 Cur. Reg. R.i. 13. 

6s. & P. Hen. VII, xxi (2), p. 439; Cal. Pat. 1548-9, 
120. 

66 Cal. Pat. 1563-6, p. 285. 

67 D.L. 1/162 f. 19. 68 Glos. R.O., D 265/T 8. 

69 Ibid. D 154/T 4/2. 7 Tbidid 3: 

71 G.D.R. Newnham tithe award; ex inf. Miss Kerr. 

72 Pipe R. 1187 (P.R.S. xxxvii), 142. 

73 Flaxley Cart. pp. 154-5, 161; Glouc. Corp. Recs. pp. 
135, 176. 

74 ao of the Crown for Glos. ed. Maitland, pp. 75-76, 
81-82. 
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derives from the early 19th rather than the early 17th 
century. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. The town’s status as a 
borough, recorded in 1187,” is confirmed by its 
exception from the hundred of Westbury. What was 
called the hundred of Newnham witnessed deeds in 
the later 12th century and in the earlier 13th.73 That 
the hundred or borough of Newnham did not include 
the whole parish, but presumably only the town, is 
clear from the fact that Stears was in Westbury 
hundred in 1221, when Newnham township was 
separately represented at the eyre.7* Newnham was 
again separately represented, by a bailiff and 12 
jurors, at the eyre of 1248,75 but not at that of 1287.76 

In the late 12th century and early 13th there was 
a reeve of Newnham for the collection of the king’s 
dues as lord of the manor,?7 but by 1241 the dues 
had been farmed to the men of Newnham at £10 a 
year.78 From 1246 two bailiffs accounted for the 
farm,79 which by 1276 had been reduced to £9 
because of infringements of the town’s market 
privileges. The men of Newnham still held the 
farm in 1326.8! By 1421, however, the men of 
Newnham no longer held the farm, and the lord’s 
bailiff accounted for the several profits and per- 
quisites of the manor or borough.®? The change 
perhaps occurred when the Crown alienated the 
manor c. 1330,83 and had evidently happened by 
1404, when the issues were valued at 46s. 4d. clear.8+ 
The account of the borough was rendered by a 
reeve in the 1450885 and in 1512,8° but in 1533 the 
profits were leased for 21 years at {1 a year to 
Richard Underwood or Jeffery,87 apparently a local 
man.§8 In the late 16th century the profits were held 
by another lessee, Richard Witts,89 also a local man.%° 

Meanwhile, however, the office of mayor had 
evolved or been introduced. The earliest recorded 
mayor is John Sparke, in 1542.9! In 1603 it was 
stated that 4o years earlier the lord of the manor had 
leased the court baron of Newnham to Thomas 
Goold and his successors as mayor, who still held 
the court in 1603.% It was presumably by that lease 
that the mayor was responsible, in 1584, for weighing 
bread.93 The fact that the courts leet held 1581-4 
were said to be courts baron also, and that the mayor 
had no part in them,% does not rule out the possi- 
bility that he presided in the more frequent courts 
baron, while the fact that between 1503 and 1513 


78 Trans. B.G.A.S. x. 302. 76 J.1. 1/284 m. 18 (20). 
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n222. 

80 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 182-3. 

81 Mem. R. 1326-7, p. 3. 

82 Trans. B.G.A.S. xviii. 156; Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/2/ 
163, m. 10. 

83 See p. 36. 

85 S.C. 6/1117/9 m. 8. 

86 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/2/205, m. 7d. 

87 S.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1075 m. 6. 

88 e.g, Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 416. 

89 Sta. Cha. 8/230/23 m. 1. 

9° Trans. B.G.A.S. xviii. 164; Smith, Men and Armour, 
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the lord’s records ceased to include rolls of courts 
that were not courts leet may indicate that the lease 
of the court baron was first made in that period.% In 
the early 17th century the mayor was said to be 
chosen by the free vote of the burgesses.9” The names 
of 11 mayors, some of whom served the office more 
than once, have been encountered, all in the period 
1542-1691.°8 The burgesses or freemen, who claimed 
certain privileges in the court baron,?? were presum- 
ably not necessarily occupiers of the burgages 
already mentioned.! Aldermen are recorded from 
1576; in the 18th century six were elected with the 
mayor each year.3 In 1683 the so-called mayor and 
corporation drew up an address to the Crown,* which 
was presented in the name of the mayor, aldermen, 
and burgesses.5 

The idea that Newnham was a corporate town® 
seems to have been connected with the belief that 
it had the right to return a member to parliament,’ 
and an account of the town c. 1708 mentioned 
vaguely ‘ample franchises making it a mayor town, 
with other large immunities long since clearly lost.’8 
One immunity claimed in 1603 was that the sheriff 
did not serve or execute writs, other than non 
omtttas, which by ancient custom was done by the 
constables at the mayor’s appointment.? The con- 
stables, however, were presumably subject not to 
the mayor but to the lord’s court leet."° 

Whatever the mayor’s functions in the 16th 
century and early 17th it was said c. 1708 that the 
mayor and aldermen had no power over the town." 
The statement a few years later that the town was 
governed by a mayor’? is likely to have been based 
on the assumption that since there was a mayor his 
was the chief authority. The seat in the church 
lately belonging to the mayor was mentioned in 
1712.13 The court baron, which had been held under 
the mayor’s authority, was summoned in the name 
of the lord of the manor in 1736.!4 About 1775 the 
inhabitants still chose.each year a mayor and six 
aldermen, who had no authority,'5 and not long 
afterwards'® the election, a mere amusement, was 
abandoned.?7 

The Newnham sword is a survival of the state 
once kept by the mayors. Notwithstanding the 
belief that King John gave the sword to the town 
with its charter,'§ the sword, which is exceptionally 
large and designed for ceremonial not martial use, 
was originally made in the mid 15th century.!9 In 
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1594 the mayor, John Morse,”° raised a subscription 
among the inhabitants and others with which he 
repaired the sword, until then rusty and without 
any scabbard, and had a silver mace made to replace 
a little iron mace that had been carried in front of 
the mayor. Sword and mace were thereafter carried 
before the mayor at the time of the fairs and at a few 
other festivals. The serjeant at mace was alleged in 
1603 to have power of arrest on the goods of any 
person in the town and manor of Newnham;?! other 
record of his office has not been found. The sword, 
in a quill scabbard, and the mace were in use c. 
1703,72 but c. 1708 only the sword was mentioned?3 
and later evidence of the mace is lacking. In 1813 
the sword was kept at the Bear Inn,** where the 
manor court was then held,?5 but it was not clear 
who owned it. John James, who bought the manor 
in 1850, was later said to have bought the sword 
separately and not as part of the manor. The 
inhabitants of the town obtained an injunction 
preventing his trustees from selling the sword with 
the manor to Tom Goold, and James’s family ceded 
all rights in the sword to the town. "Phe sword, 
however, was pledged as security for the legal costs 
of the injunction, and so passed into Goold’s 
possession. In or after 1879 Goold’s son sold it to a 
collector, Seymour Lucas, who sold it in 1890 to 
R. J. Kerr, then lord of the manor.?6 In 1968 it 
hung, on loan from the Kerrs, in the Gloucester 
city museum. 

The town had its own prison c. 1220,?7 in 1584,” 
and in 1603.29 The borough customs included stall- 
gavel or stallgale,3° also called smoke-silver, smoke- 
groats, or smoke-pence, a payment of 4d. by each 
burgess or other occupant of a substantial house in 
which a fire was kindled;3! tolls on the fairs and 
markets; and stallage, stakepence, or pitching penny, 
a payment of 1d. by outsiders offering wares in the 
streets at fair-times.3? 

Rolls of the court of the manor or borough of 
Newnham survive for 1503, 1513, 1516,33 1581, 
1583-4,34 and in draft for 1759-1831.35 After 1503 
they are rolls only of the courts at which the view of 
frankpledge was held. By 1433 courts baron were 
held on Mondays, at irregular intervals: in that year 
there were eight such courts, at one of which the 
view of frankpledge was also taken.3¢ A court baron 
was held every three weeks in 1460, and view of 
frankpledge twice a year.37 In 1503 the court baron 
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was held on alternate Mondays, to hear pleas of 
debt, trespass, and detainder, and on one occasion 
to deal with tenurial business.3° In 1603, when the 
court still met on alternate Mondays, the sums 
within its jurisdiction were limited to 40s.39 No later 
evidence of the court baron has been found, apart 
from the summons of the court in 1736 mentioned 
above. The court leet in 1503 received presentments 
from the constables of assaults and from aletasters 
of brewers against the assize.4° In the 1580s it also 
made orders for restraining trade by strangers and 
for mending the street and impounding horses 
tethered there, admitted burgesses, and received 
presentments against the constables for not im- 
prisoning people who played cards at Whitsun and 
against Owen Apbevan for refusing to keep the 
watch according to the town’s custom.#! 

Whereas courts baron were held in 1603 in the 
town-house*#? and a court-house was recorded in 
1715,*3 and although the court leet ordered in 1762 
that the lord of the manor should build a court- 
house, from 1759 to 1831 the court leet met at inns, 
at the ‘Bear’ for most of the period but at the ‘Upper 
George’ 1785-90 and 1822-31 and at the ‘Ship’ 
1814-21. The court was held in October each year, 
and in addition to the usual presentments and orders 
about highways and nuisances it presented the lord 
of the manor for not repairing the town well, 
pillory, and stocks in 1759, ordered him to move the 
pound in 1766 and 1768 and to remove stones and 
rubble in 1771. In 1762, however, the court ordered 
that whereas the lord of the manor should set up a 
pillory the inhabitants should set up stocks. The 
court appointed two constables and a crier who was 
also the hayward;*+ the officers mentioned c. 1708 
were the constables, a bread-weigher, an aletaster, 
and a leather-sealer. The constables were said also 
to be called beams,‘5 and the crier may have held the 
same office as the bellman who in 1637 received, by 
what right was uncertain, the toll corn of the town.*° 

For Ruddle manor there was a separate court 
recorded c. 1273, when as the halimote of Ruddle it 
witnessed a deed,47 and in 1336.48 Rolls survive of 17 
courts baron in the period 1598-1625, when the 
manor evidently had no leet jurisdiction.49 In the 
later 18th century, however, the lord of the manor 
held an annual court leet,5° and there are records of 
courts leet held in 1791, 1798, 1803, and 1809, of 
perambulations of the bounds in 1819 and 1828, and 
of five courts, with a perambulation on four of them, 
between 1840 and 1892.5! The tithingman of Ruddle 
was mentioned c. 1708 as assisting the constables of 
Newnham in the government of the parish.5? The 
court leet appointed a constable and a hayward from 
1791 to 180g, and in 1803 claimed for the lord in 
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addition to view of frankpledge the liberties of wreck, 
waif, strays, and felons’ and fugitives’ goods.53 

The parish officers, two churchwardens, two 
overseers, and two surveyors, were no more numer- 
ous than in an ordinary rural parish. In 1690 the 
churchwardens paid for mending the church house, 
which received attention at intervals up to 1787. The 
church house may have been the same building as 
that called the workhouse in 179154 and later, and it 
may also have been the house that stood until 1875 


‘at the north-west corner of the churchyard.55 
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Certainly in 1809 the workhouse stood beside the 
main road.5° At about that time there were up to 20 
paupers relieved in the workhouse, where the work 
that they did included spinning, weaving, and 
tanning.5? The workhouse may have been instituted 
in response to the rapid increase in the cost of poor 
relief, which rose nearly fourfold in the period 
1776-1803. The high number of non-parishioners 
relieveds® may reflect the passage of the main road 
through the town. In addition to the workhouse, the 
apprenticing of children by the parish was adopted 
as an expedient for relieving the poverty of 
parishioners: the parish had been doing so on a 
limited scale since the late 17th century, but in 1802, 
following an agreement about it, indentures were 
made for 15 children, apparently all the poor of 
suitable age.5° The workhouse was still in use in 
1834, but it was presumably sold soon after 
Newnham had become part of the Westbury Union 
in 1835.9 

A local board of health for Newnham was formed. 
in 1863,° and in consequence the parish became an 
urban district under the Act of 1894. In 1935, how- 
ever, Newnham U.D. was merged in Gloucester 
R.D.% 


CHURCH. Newnham had a church by the rath 
century: fragments of a church of that date were 
re-used in the later building on a new site,°+ and a 
priest of Newnham is recorded from 1166. In 
origin the church was evidently a chapel of Westbury 
church: it was a large building in the earlier 13th 
century, but in 1261 an inquisition determined that 
Newnham was a chapelry belonging to the Rector 
of Westbury in right of his church.°7 The Crown’s 
presentation to the so-called rectory of Newnham in 
12618 may indicate a desire to make Newnham 
parochially independent, but later in the same year 
the bishop was ordered not to allow the rights of the 
Rector of Westbury in the chapel of Newnham to be 
infringed. The outcome of another royal presen- 
tation to Newnham church, in 1269,” is not known; 
in 1291 Newnham was still named as a chapel of 

58 Ibid. photog. in scrapbk.; cf. G.D.R. Newnham tithe 
award. 
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Westbury.7) In 1309, however, the king again 
presented a clerk to Newnham church”? and in a suit 
against the patron of Westbury established that 
Newnham was a mother church and not a chapel of 
Westbury.73 In 1311 the bishop instituted the king’s 
presentee,7* whose successors were similarly pre- 
sented and instituted as rectors,75 though the claim 
of the patron of Westbury was not finally abandoned 
until 1344.76 

After 1327 the advowson passed with Newnham 
manor to the Earl of Norfolk,77 whose successor, the 
Earl of Northampton, granted it to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, Gloucester, in 1343 so that the 
hospital might appropriate the rectory.78 The bishop 
sanctioned the appropriation the same year; he 
reserved the right to ordain a vicarage”? but did not 
exercise it. The parish was served in the later 
Middle Ages by parochial chaplains or curates,*° 
presumably appointed by St. Bartholomew’s. Little- 
dean, which was appropriated in the 14th century 
to St. Bartholomew’s, was declared in 1413 to be a 
chapelry of Newnham,*! and until the 19th century 
there was a single parish priest for the two parishes.®? 
In Newnham there was a chantry which provided 
for an extra priest. The chapel of St. Mary Magdalen 
recorded in 124783 may have been the chapel in the 
castle8+ or a chantry-chapel. In 1457 St. Mary’s 
chantry had an endowment of various rent-charges 
and lands,’5 which were used partly to pay a 
chaplain until shortly before 1548.86 No evidence 
has been found to support the statement that Ruddle 
once had a chapel.87 

In the 16th century the curates presumably 
continued to be appointed by St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, which retained the rectory. By 1603 the 
curate held the rectory at farm from the governors 
of the hospital,88 a practice which continued until 
1844,89 and the curates came to be regarded as 
perpetual curates. The rectory, assessed at {10 a 
year before the appropriation® and in 1535,9! and 
at £40 in the 17th century, appears to have com- 
prised only tithes and buildings. In 1348 there was 
a rectory-house, which an armed band set on fire, 
stealing goods and assaulting a brother of St. 
Bartholomew’s, possibly in manifestation of 
hostility to the recent appropriation. The house 
stood not far from the church in 1457.% In 1547 it 
was said that the rectory-house and barn had both 
fallen down and that neither timber nor tiles 
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remained.%5 In 1689 the curate had a house of two 
bays,9© which may have been the parsonage-house 
that was much out of repair in 173997 and was 
mentioned in 1768.9 The house of 1768 was 
evidently on the same site, and may have been the 
same building, as the 18th-century rendered house 
on the west side of High Street, near its upper end, 
that was in possession of the perpetual curate in 
1839 and after 1889 came to be called the Old 
Vicarage. It was presumably the ‘vicarage house’ on 
which the perpetual curate was rated in 1804 and 
1812.1 

In 1839 the tithes belonging to the patrons were 
commuted for a rent-charge of {201.2 Evidently as 
a result, a Chancery Decree of 1844 ruled that St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital should receive the whole 
rent-charge and pay the perpetual curate, who had 
held a lease of the tithes at £8 a year, a stipend of 
£80. In 1866 M. F. Carter bought both the advow- 
son and the tithe rent-charge, evidently to enable 
him to augment the living: in 1874 he and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners were augmenting it by 
£90 a year. In 1883 Carter endowed the living with 
a rent-charge of £43 and sold the advowson to Mrs. 
C. 5. Jones, who gave it to the Bishop of Gloucester.3 
The bishop remained patron in 1968. 

Although the perpetual curate lost the lease of the 
rectory in 1844 he retained the parsonage-house as 
though it were part of his living. A new vicarage- 
house was built in 1889 near the north end of the 
Green,’ and the Old Vicarage was sold to help to 
defray the cost.° The parish was endowed with three 
sermon charities under the wills of James Jocham, 
dated 1764, Samuel Hawkins (d. 1805), and John 
Matthews, dated 1808,7 which together yield a total 
of £18 to the vicar, clerk, sexton, and singers.® 

In 1563 the churchwardens presented that 
Thomas Vaughan, the curate, was an unlawful 
gamer who failed in other ways in his duties.? He 
had been replaced by 1566 by Philip Jones, who was 
excommunicated for not paying a subsidy.!° Jones’s 
successor, Edward Erlingham or Fryer, was a former 
monk of Flaxley and had been sexton of Kingswood 
Abbey.!! Lawrence Cook, curate in 1593, was 
described as a sufficient scholar but no preacher.” 
Samuel Hieron, who conformed as curate of Newn- 
ham in 1662, had been a Presbyterian in 1648.13 
From 1800 to 1847 James Parsons, editor of the 
Oxford Septuagint, was perpetual curate;!+ he lived 
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9% e.g. Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxiii. 97; Bodl. MS. Rawl. 
Big23et DuSv 
93 Reg. Trilleck, 128. 94 S.C. 12/26/74. 
95 B.G.A.S. Libr., Furney MS. B, p. 104. 
96 G.D.R. Newnham terrier. 
97 Hockaday Abs. cexcviii. 
98 Glos. R.O., D 265/M 1. 
99 G.D.R. Newnham tithe award. 
' Newnham par. rec., rate bks. 
2 G.D.R. Newnham tithe award. 
3 Newnham par. rec., scrapbks. (Glouc. Jnl. 21 Mar. 
1874; statement by S. W. Hadingham, 1906). 
+ Ibid.; G.D.R. vol. 384, f. 149. 
5 Parish scrapbk. at vicarage. 
6 Newnham par. rec., scrapbk. 
7 19th Rep. Com. Char. 106-7. 
8 Newnham par. rec. 
P Hee Abs. cexcviii; cf. Bodl. MS. Rawl. C. 790, 
. 28v. 
10 Hockaday Abs. ccxcviii. 
" Trans. B.G.A.S. xlix. 88. 
12 Hockaday Abs. lii, state of clergy 1593, f. 6. 
13 Calamy Revised, ed. Matthews, 255. 
14 D.N.B. 
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at Littledean and employed stipendiary curates to 
serve Newnham.'5 One of the curates, known there 
in 1812 as Thomas White, gained great favour, but 
was later found not to be in holy orders and to have 
defrauded various inhabitants of money, and was 
imprisoned on a charge of forgery.!¢ Parsons’s 
successor, E. C. Brice, remained vicar until his 
death at Newnham in 1881.!7 In 1875 he opened at 
Bullo a mission room, with a Sunday school,'8 
which remained in use until the 1920s.'9 In 1880 he 
introduced a surpliced choir to the parish church for 
the first time.?° 

The church of ST. PETER, so called in 1310,?! 
originally stood on the Nab by the river’s edge. In 
the 14th century it was replaced, on a new site at 
the top of the town, by a church that was largely 
rebuilt in 1875; the new building was mostly 
destroyed by fire and rebuilt in 1881. 

The church on the earlier site, described c. 1230 
as the great church of Newnham standing near the 
little way going down to the pill,22 was built or 
rebuilt in the 12th century, as is clear from features 
that were moved to the new church and survived 
in 1968: the font described below, a mutilated 
tympanum,”3 a small round-headed doorway reset 
above the south doorway to the building of 1881, 
and other fragments. In addition, a late-12th- or 
early-13th-century chancel arch*4 survived until the 
rebuilding of 1875. T'wo early-18th-century accounts 
of the church recall how the ancient spire church 
standing by the Nab’s end was taken down for fear 
that it should fall because the earth around its 
foundations was being washed away; one account 
says that the old materials were used to build the 
little church at the south end of the town.?5 Each 
account describes the move as though it were 
relatively recent, although it was in fact 350 years 
earlier. Reference in 1833 to a close above the Nab 
as the old profane churchyard?¢ confirms the 
position of the old church; the close became the site 
and garden of the house called Riverdale, afterwards 
Brightlands School, where in 1884 a large number 
of human bones were found.?7 

The site of the new church was said to have been 
given by Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford,”8 
who succeeded to that title in 1361 and died in 
1373.29 It was presumably as the result of the 
rebuilding on the new site that Bishop Charlton in 
1366 dedicated Newnham church, which was then 
said to be at the end of the town, situated by the 
High Street. In addition to the high altar, which he 

1s Newnham par. rec., scrapbk. 

16 Tbid., cutting from Salisbury & Winchester Jnl. 13 Dec. 

813. 
‘ 17 tbid., scrapbk. 

18 Parish scrapbk. at vicarage. 

19 Ex inf. Miss Kerr. 

20 Parish scrapbk. at vicarage. 

21 Cal. Inq. p.m. v, p. 167. 

22 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 134. 

23 Memorials of Old Glos. 117, 126, 144. 

24. G. Baylis, Ancient Churches of Glos. (Gloucester, 
1861), 68. 

25 Bodl. MS. Top. Glouc. C. 3, f. 138; cf. Bodl. MS. 
Raw/l. B.323, f. 115v. 


26 Glos. R.O., D 23/T 26. 

27 Newnham Par. Mag. Nov. 1884 (Glos. Colln. (H) 
G29%9): 

28 Atkyns, Glos. 576. 

29 Complete Peerage, ix. 668. 

30 Reg. L. de Charltone, 37. 

31 Glos. Ch. Notes, 50; Newham par. rec., scrapbks. 

32 Atkyns, Glos. 576; Bigland, Glos. ii. 267. 


dedicated in honour of St. Peter and St. Paul and 
two of his predecessors, the bishop dedicated an 
altar on the north side to the Virgin, St. Mary 
Magdalen, and St. Catherine and one on the south 
side to the Holy Cross, and also dedicated the 
churchyard.3° 
Up to 1875 the church comprised nave, chancel, 
south aisle, small south transept, north porch, and 
west tower. The doorway within the porch was of 
the 12th century3! and may have been surmounted 
by the tympanum mentioned above; the east wall of 
the porch retains a blocked ogee-headed light of the 
14th century. By 1710 the upper part of the spire 
was replaced, in order to lessen the weight on the 
walls, by a low wooden spire,3? but the tower was 
rebuilt as a pinnacled and embattled structure of 
three stages33 after a faculty had been granted in 
1832.34 The church was too small for the population, 
and in 1821, when there were already two galleries, 
two more were authorized.35 It was perhaps to light 
them that the nave windows were remodelled; they 
may earlier have been similar to the two-light 14th- 
century window in the tower that survived c. 1860.36 
By 1875 the lychgate at the north-west corner of the 
churchyard had been built.37 
In 1875, to the designs of Waller & Son, the 
chancel and south aisle were rebuilt on a larger 
scale, the upper stage of the tower was rebuilt with 
a short spire, and north and south vestries were 
added.38 The fire of 1881 destroyed most of the 
fabric except the tower,3° but the rebuilding that 
followed was intended to restore exactly what had 
been there before.#° 
No ancient memorial monument survives in the 
church. The 12th-century font, archaeologically the 
most interesting feature,+! has an arcaded bowl with 
somewhat rudely carved figures of the twelve 
apostles standing in the niches.4? The church bells 
were recast in 1603,43 and again in 1696, when there 
were four.44 John Rudhall recast the bells and added 
a fifth in 1810. Another bell, by Llewellyn and 
James, was added in 1868,45 and two more in 1889.4° 
A new ring of eight bells by Mears and Stainbank 
was dedicated in 1894.47 A church clock was re- 
corded in 1686; the churchwardens bought a new 
clock with a bell in 1743,48 but clock and chime both 
had to be repaired in 1752.49 In 1895 the bequest of 
John Hill (d. 1893) provided for a new clock and 
carillon.5° The church had a barrel-organ in the 
1860s ;5! a new organ by Forster and Andrews of 
Hull was provided after 1881 and rebuilt in 1955.52 
33 Glos. Colln. prints 202.1. 
34 Newnham par. rec. 
35 Hockaday Abs. ccxcviii. 
36 Glos. Ch. Notes, 50. 
37 Newnham par. rec., scrapbk. 
38 Tbid. 39 Glouc. Jnl. 5 Mar. 1881. 
49 e.g. Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1897), 251. 
41 Cf. Glos. Ch. Notes, 50. 
42 Trans. B.G.A.S. xxxiv. 199, 206. 
43 Glos. Colln. RQ 215.2. 
44 Newnham par. rec., churchwardens’ acct. bk.; cf. 
Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 323, f. 115v. 
45 Glos. Ch. Bells, 57. 
46 Glos. Colln. RQ 215.2. 
47 Trans. B.G.A.S. xiii. 176; parish scrapbk. at vicarage; 
they are said to have been recast in Glos. Colln. RQ 215.2. 
48 Newnham par. rec., churchwardens’ acct. bk. 
49 Hockaday Abs. ccxcviii. 
50 Glos. Colln. R 215.1; RQ 215.2; Char. Com. Reg. 
201717. 
51 Glos. Ch. Notes, 50; Glos. Colln. R 215.3 (9). 
52 Glos. Colln. RQ 215.2. 
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The church plate in 1548 still included two chalices, 
though 26 oz. of plate had been sold.53 In 1968 the 
church retained a paten of 1714, but none of the 
other plate was older than the 19th century.5+ The 
registers begin in 1547, and have a gap for the 
period 1640-51. 


NONCONFORMITY. Six protestant noncon- 
formists were enumerated in Newnham in 1676.55 
Houses were registered for dissenting worship in 
1792, 1797, 1814, and 1822, and in 1825 David 
Prain, minister, registered two houses;5° there was 
a chapel near the Soudley iron-works in 1839.57 The 
Newnham and Blakeney Tabernacle was an Inde- 
pendent chapel founded in 1825;58 the chapel, in 
the Littledean road, was built in 1826 and had a 
congregation of 94 in 1851.59 It has a two-story 
front with round-headed windows with Gothic 
glazing. A new Congregational church in the High 
Street, a Gothic building in stone on a site given by 
Alfred and Tom Goold, was opened in 1864;°° the 
building in the Littledean road was thereafter used 
for various secular purposes,®' but for about fifteen 
years until c. 1962 served as a chapel for Plymouth 
Brethren.©? The Congregational church, which had 
a resident minister by 1856 and until 1927,°3 was 
put up for sale in 1968, and services were held 
thereafter in the former chapel which had become 
a parish hall.°t A house was registered in 1838 for 
use by Wesleyans,®5 and in 1851 it provided 50 
sittings and had a congregation of 23. Later evidence 
of the meeting has not been found. 


EDUCATION. A schoolmaster of Newnham, Isaac 
Hieron, subscribed in 1662.97 No further record of a 
school has been found before 1818, when there was 
a day school with 60 boys and girls and a Sunday 
school with 84.68 In 1833 there was a day school 
supported by fees with only 17 boys and girls, and 
two Sunday schools, of which the C. of E. school 
had go pupils and the Independent school 26. In 
1839 the C. of E. school, apparently a day school, 
met in a building in the High Street, the Indepen- 
dent school was behind the chapel, and there was 
also a day school in the Littledean road.7° The C. of 
E. schoolroom had been built in 1835,7! but in 1847, 
when it was in union with the National Society, 
there were only 21 pupils. There were then two 
dame schools with 27 children between them.” In 
1855 John James by his will gave to the town all his 
interest in the buildings and site where the parish 


53 Hockaday Abs. ccxcviii. 

54 Cf. Glos. Ch. Plate, 156. 

55 Compton Census. 

56 Hockaday Abs. ccxcviii. 

57 G.D.R. Newnham tithe award. 

58 Rep. Non-Parochial Regs. Com. [148], p. 21, 
(1837-8), xxviii. 

59 Hockaday Abs. ccexcviii; H.O. 129/334/1/2/6. 

6° Church bk. penes the treasurer, Mr. E. J. Pennels, p. 4 
and, for the Goolds, reg. of baptisms. 

6t See 36. 62 Local information. 

63 Kelly’ s De. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

64 Local information. 

65 Hockaday Abs. cexcvili. 

6° H.O. 129/334/1/2/7. 

67 Hockaday Abs. ccxeviil. 

68 Educ. of Poor Digest, 305. 

69 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 322. 

70 G.D.R. Newnham tithe award. 
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day school had long been held, together with £100 
in trust for the upkeep of the buildings, for use as a 
C. of E. school,73 but in 1858 the National day 
school was said to have been recently moved to the 
new site given by James. Attendance was then 87.7% 
A new National school in Church Street was built 
in 1867;75 in 1869 it was receiving an annual grant 
and had an attendance of 111 with an additional 21 
attending evening school.” The school was enlarged 
in 1895, and in 1897 had an attendance of 20277 
which fell in the early 20th century but was back 
to nearly that figure in 193678 and 1968, when the 
older children went to school in Cinderford.79 A 
British school was established in 1864, with an 
attendance of 72 in 18678° and 55 in 1869 when it 
was in receipt of an annual grant.8! The school 
closed in 1872.82 A boys’ boarding preparatory 
school called Biightlands was opened in 1908 in the 
large brick house formerly called Riverdale and 
built c. 1870 on the site of the ancient churchyard; 
in 1968 the school had 60 boys.®3 


- 


CHARITIES. James Woollin (d. 1604) by his will 
gave {5 in trust for the parish poor.8+ The capital 
may have been added to the parish stock by 1683, 
when the churchwardens held £17 and the overseers 
£8 8s., sums which had been given long before by 
unknown donors and which were transferred each 
year from the outgoing to the incoming officers.*5 
The sums may later have been lost in the general 
expenditure of the parish. Thomas Kirke (d. 1640), 
mayor of Newnham in 1608, gave 8s. a year for the 
poor besides 2s. a year for church repairs. Elizabeth 
Keen (d. c. 1678) gave £5 in trust for the poor, but 
by 1683 her executors had paid nothing.8° Both 
charities were recorded c. 170387 but had evidently 
been lost by 1828.88 James Jocham of Bristol by will 
dated 1764 gave £1,000 stock in reversion, charged 
with £335. a year for sermon charities, towards 
clothing 15 poor boys of Newnham, any residue to 
be used as a lying-in charity. In 1828 the endowment 
yielded £33 16s., and in the mid 2oth century was 
represented by £1,188 of 2} per cent. stock. Samuel 
Hawkins (d. 1805) by his will gave £200, part of the 
income for a sermon charity, {1 1s. a year for bread, 
and any residue for the servants of named persons 
and their descendants. In 1828 part of the income 
of {£7 12s. was distributed among seven servants. 
The charity was regulated by Schemes of 1899 and 
1929 and an Order of 1935, directing it to the general 
benefit of the poor; the capital was £282 of 24 per 
cent. stock. John Harvey Ollney by will dated 1836 


7 Newnham par. rec., vestry order bk. 16 Dec. 1841. 

72 Church School Inquiry, 1846-7, 12-13. 

73 Glos. R.O., D 265/'T 8; for James see above, p. 37. 

74 Ed. 7/35/235. 75 Date on bldg. 

76 Rep. of Educ. Cttee. of Council 1869-70 [C. 165], p. 574, 
H.C. (1870), xxii. 

77 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1897), 253- 

78 Bd. of Educ. List 21, 1911 (H.M.S.O.), 165; 1922, 106; 
1936, 123. 

79 Local information. 80 Fd. 7/37. 

8t Rep. of Educ. Cttee. of Council, 1869-70, p. 574. 

82 Tbid. 1872-3 [C. 812], p. 264, fg (e: (1873), XXiv. 

83 Ex inf. the head master; Glos. R.O., D 1388/SL 8, 
nos. 35, 77; see above, p. 48. 

84 Par. reg., anno 1635. 

85 G.D.R. Newnham terriers, charitable gifts. 

86 Tbid.; cf. Smith, Men and Armour, 47. 

87 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 323, f. 115v. 

88 roth Rep. Com. Char. 106-8. 
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gave, for coal and blankets, a sum later represented 
by £324 of 23 per cent. stock. James Cowmeadow 
by will proved 1873 gave {100 for the aged poor, 
which was invested in £108 of 24 per cent. stock. 
William Rudge Mayo by will proved 1914 gave 


£100 for the poor, which was invested in £106 of 
3% per cent. stock.89 In 1968 the income from the 
charities for the poor was distributed mainly in the 
form of vouchers.” 


TIDENHAM 
INCLUDING LANCAUT 


TIDENHAM lies on the boundary of Gloucestershire 
and Monmouthshire to the east of Chepstow. The 
parish forms a roughly wedge-shaped area between 
the broad estuary of the Severn on the east and the 
meandering course of the Wye on the west, tapering 
towards the south into a narrow peninsula at the 
confluence of the two rivers. Crossing points of the 
rivers, notably the Severn passage at Beachley, 
played an important part in the development of 
settlement, and fisheries were a major factor in the 
economy of Tidenham from late Saxon times when 
it was a large royal manor. Tidenham later became 
part of the Marcher lordship of Striguil whose lords 
created a hunting chase in the manor. 

Offa’s Dyke, once marking the boundary between 
the lands of the English and Welsh, runs down the 
western side of the parish but excludes two areas, 
the peninsula of Lancaut formed by a meander of 
the Wye, and the Beachley peninsula on the south. 
Lancaut evidently remained in Welsh occupation in 
the 8th century when the dyke was built, but by 956 
it was part of the English king’s manor of Tidenham.? 
Nevertheless it retained its separate identity within 
the manor;? in the Middle Ages it was a separate 
ecclesiastical parish,3 and in the later 19th century it 
was accorded the status of a civil parish, amounting 
to 218a., being merged in Tidenham parish in 
1935.4 Beachley was also part of Tidenham manor by 
956 and was apparently the area described in a 
Saxon survey of the manor made then or later as 
lying ‘outside the inclosed land’ and let in part to 
Welsh sailors;5 it has been suggested that the small 
seaport existed at the time of the building of the 
dyke and was excluded by it in order to leave both 
sides of the mouth of the Wye, and the Severn 
crossing at Beachley, under Welsh control.® In 956 
the bounds of 'Tidenham manor followed the Severn 
on the east and the Wye on the west while the 
northern and north-eastern boundary between the 
two rivers followed a series of landmarks some of 
which can be identified.7 The boundary began at 
Yewtree Headland, the neck of land on the Wye 
opposite Tintern where the woods still contained 
many yews in 1969, ran on to the Stone Row, and 
then to White Hollow (Hwitan Heal), a name which 


89 Ibid. 106-7; Newnham par. rec., charities; Char. Com. 

eg. 

90 Ex inf. the vicar, the Revd. Canon R. J. Mansfield. 

1 Grundy, Saxon Charters, 241; A. J. Robertson, Anglo- 
Saxon Charters (1956), 204-7. 

2'The Lancaut tenants were listed separately in an 
extent of the manor in 1306 and did not do the full scale 
of labour-services owed by the Tidenham tenants: Inq. 
p.m. Glos. er 58, 63-73. 

3 See 

40.8. vies BR. Lancaut (1881); Census, 1931 (pt. ii). 

5 Grundy, Saxon Charters, 241; Robertson, A.-S. 
Charters, 204-7. 

© C. Fox, Offa’s Dyke (1955), 216-17. 
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survives in Whitewalls, a house east of Oakhill 
Wood; it then passed through Yew Valley, Broad 
Moor, and Twyford, where the Piccadilly and Black 
brooks join at the main Gloucester—Chepstow road,? 
and came to a pill on the Severn later called Horse 
Pill. Those bounds took no account of Madgett, 
an area of 311 a. lying within the northern boundary 
of the parish.!! In 956 Madgett was probably already 
detached from Tidenham manor, for the manor was 
extended at 30 hides!? as it was in 1066 when 
Madgett was certainly no longer part of it, being 
held with one of the Woolaston manors;!3 Madgett 
remained part of Woolaston parish until 1882 when 
it was merged with Tidenham.% The original 
boundary on the north-east presumably ran from 
Park Hill through Mereway Grove and down the 
Piccadilly brook to Twyford, but later an irregular 
arm of Woolaston parish extended into Tidenham 
as far as Ashwell Grange and a small detached piece 
of Tidenham survived within that arm near Ashwell 
Grove.'5 The irregular boundary appears to have 
resulted from allotments of tithes to the respective 
parishes at the inclosure by Tintern Abbey of the 
Ashwell Grange estate from the waste in the early 
Middle Ages;!© much of the 119 a. of assarts made 
by the abbey in Tidenham before 1282!7 probably 
lay in that area. The detached piece of Tidenham 
was merged with Woolaston in 1882,'8 and the 
boundary in that area was rationalized in 1935 when 
113 a. of Tidenham between Ashwell Grange and 
the Piccadilly brook were transferred to Woolaston.!9 
The account given here relates to Tidenham 
parish as it existed before the boundary changes 
(an area of 6,065 a., excluding river foreshore)*° and 
to Lancaut; the history of Madgett is given under 
Woolaston. 

The east and south parts of the parish are low- 
lying, mainly at under r1ooft., and the land is 
formed chiefly by the Keuper Marl. East of Sedbury, 
however, the Lower Lias overlying the Rhaetic beds 
forms an area of higher ground terminating in 
Sedbury Cliffs?! which rise to c. 150 ft. above the 
Severn. North of Pill House a stretch of flat meadow 
land bordering the Severn is formed by alluvial 
deposits.?? Sea-walls to defend that part against the 


7 Grundy, Saxon Charters, 241; cf. the bounds given in 
1584: N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 
80.S. Map 6’, Glos. XLVI. SE. (1891 edn.). 
9 See pp. 104-5. 10 Glos. R.O., P 333A/SD 1/1. 
11 O.S. Area Bk. Woolaston (1881). 
12 Grundy, Saxon Charters, 239. 
13 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com. ),4 i. 164; see below, p. 107. 
14 oe aoe 15 G.D.R. Tidenham tithe award. 
16 See 17 E 32/30 m. 21 and d. 
18 O.S. ae Bk. Tidenham (1881), does 
19 Census, 1931 (pt. ii). 
20 O.S. Area Bk. Tidenham (1881). 
21 Quart. Fnl. of Geol. Soc. lix. 390-402. 
22 Geol. Surv. Map (solid edn.), sheet 35. 
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river were being maintained in the late 13th cen- 
tury,” but in 1969 they were no longer kept up and 
survived only in short stretches, for in recent years 
a considerable area of land had been gained from 
the river and planted with grass; the river’s action 
has also added land to the bank further south, in 
Beachley Bay.24 In the late 17th and early 18th 
centuries the Tidenham manor court was concerned 
with the upkeep of sea-walls along the Wye on the 
west side of the Beachley peninsula.?5 To the north- 
west of the main Gloucester—Chepstow road the 
land rises steeply to c. 550 ft. before levelling off to 
form a wide plateau; on the west side the land 
falls even more steeply to the Wye, in places 
forming bare rock cliffs at 200-300 ft. above the 
wooded banks of the river. In the north-western part 
the land is formed mainly by the Carboniferous 
Limestone, although a strip of the Old Red Sand- 
stone intervenes on the hill slopes to the east, and 
there are two considerable areas of Millstone Grit on 
the northern plateau and patches of Dolomitic 
Conglomerate on the west.?° In 1292 the reeve of the 
manor sold 3164 horse-loads of coal from Tidenham 
Chase in the north of the parish;?7 the tenants 
reported that coals could be found on the chase in 
1584,78 and the lord of the manor was negotiating 
with miners for the exploitation of the deposits there 
in 1677.29 The limestone of the parish has been 
extensively quarried both for local building purposes 
and for export from the parish.3° 

The whole parish of Tidenham lay at one time 
within the Forest of Dean, but by the early 13th 
century the lords of the manor had appropriated a 
great hunting chase extending across both Tiden- 
ham and Woolaston, and the exclusion of the two 
parishes from the jurisdiction of the forest had been 
established by the end of the century. The earliest 
record found of Tidenham Chase was in 1228 when 
it was said to have existed from antiquity,3! but 
other jurors in the-13th century attributed its 
creation to William Marshal (d. 1219).3? In the 
1270s the chase was said to stretch from Chepstow 
Bridge to the Cone brook on the Woolaston— 
Alvington boundary; on the north it was presum- 
ably confined by the original Woolaston—Hewelsfield 
boundary, for the lord of 'Tidenham was reported 
to have extended its bounds into Hewelsfield during 
Henry III’s reign.33 The jurors perambulating the 
Forest of Dean in 1228 regarded the chase as still 
being part of the forest, as did those of 1282 who 
gave the confluence of Severn and Wye as the 
forest’s southern boundary ;3+ in 1267, however, the 
Cone brook had been stated to form the boundary 
between the forest and the Earl of Norfolk’s 
lordship.35 The distinction was made again in other 
evidence given in 1282, when it was complained that 
the earl’s riding forester in the chase and others were 
accustomed to make poaching expeditions into the 


23 §.C. 6/859/18, 22. 
24 Cf. O.S. Map 1/25,000, ST 59 (1960 edn.). 

25 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494, entries for 1668, 
1670; ibid. 1720, entry for 1715. 

26 Geol. Surv. Map (solid edn.), sheet 35. 

27 §.C. 6/859/22. 

28 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 

29 Tbid. 14648. 

30 See p. 72. 

3! Close R. 1227-31, 98-99. 

32 F 146/1/25. 

33 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 176, 181. 

34 Trans. B.G.A.S. lxvi. 175. 
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forest and then return to the chase where they could 
not be attached because it lay outside the county.%¢ 
The exclusion of Tidenham and Woolaston from 
the forest was confirmed by a perambulation of 
1300.37 

The creation of the chase meant that the greater 
part of the parish lying north-west of the main 
Gloucester—Chepstow road long remained woodland 
and waste. Considerable encroachment on that area 
had evidently taken place by 1282 when various 
people were reported to have assarted in recent 
years a total of 267 a. in Tidenham, all of it being 
used for tillage,3° but the available evidence suggests 
that at that period the open-field arable was still 
mainly concentrated south-east of the main road 
close to the Severn. By the end of the 16th century, 
when presumably further clearance had taken place, 
the open fields were mainly in the central area of the 
parish on the hill slopes north-east of the road.39 A 
wood two leagues long and half a league wide was 
recorded in the parish in 1066,4° and the thick 
woodlands bordering the Wye in the north-west and 
those on the northern boundary are evidently an 
ancient feature of the landscape. They were 
apparently once within the chase, for in 1584 the 
tenants of Tidenham manor complained that East 
Wood, Oakhill Wood, Cowshill Wood (apparently 
that west of Oakhill Wood), Caswell Wood, Shorn 
Cliff, Plumweir Cliff (later Plumweir Grove), Wall- 
weit Wood (later the Slade), Dymwall (possibly 
Dennelhill) Wood, and Studdlepoll (perhaps Stowl 
Grove which lay east of Woodcroft) had all like the 
chase once been common to them, but the greater 
part had since been inclosed by the lord of the 
manor; most of the inclosure complained of had 
apparently taken place in the previous ten years. In 
1769 the whole stretch of woods from Dennelhill 
round to East Wood, a total of c. 730 a., belonged in 
severalty to the lord of the manor.*! At least one 
large wood remained within the chase, however: it 
was described c. 1775 as the common wood of 128 a. 
extending from Wallweir Wood to Madgett, and it 
evidently included High Wood.42 There was 
probably also at one time a continuous belt of 
woodland on the hill slopes east of the chase: by the 
early 19th century as in 1969 that area had only 
scattered copses, but a number of the intervening 
fields had names which contained ‘redding’, de- 
noting a clearing, while the field-names Rudgeley, 
Kinley, Dunley, and Mopley occurred further 
south-west.43 Chapelhouse Wood (then 34a.) 
bordering the Wye near Tutshill and Coombesbury 
Wood (15 a.) near the church also belonged to the 
Tidenham manor estate in 1769,44 and there was 
considerable woodland further south in Sedbury 
tithing; in 1770 the Mead estate had 77 a. of wood- 
land bordering the Severn there, including Millfield 
Grove, Cumberland Wood, and Baker’s Wood,#5 and 


35 Cal. Pat. 1266-72, 275. 

36 E 32/30 m. 12. 

37 Trans. B.G.A.S. Ixvi. 176-80. 

38 E 32/30 m. 21 and d. 

39 See p. 69. 

49 Dom. ‘BE. (Rec. Com.), i. 164. 

41 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494; Badminton Mun. F 
Drawer 2, map, 1769. 
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33 Gis. R.O., P 3334/SD 1/1. 

44 Badminton Mun. F Drawer 2, map. 


45 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 19. 
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another 50a. or more, most of it in Great Grove 
north of Offa’s Dyke, was included in Sedbury Park 
at its creation in 1797.46 

By 1810 Tidenham Chase was virtually confined 
to the high northern plateau of the parish and 
covered c. 1,000 a.: its eastern boundary roughly 
followed the 450 ft. contour (although a number of 
small encroachments lay within its limits), while it 
was bounded on the south by Boughspring, on the 
west by Offa’s Dyke, and on the north by the 
Madgett inclosures. Two detached areas, Ban-y-Gor 
Rocks and Lancaut Cliff, extending along the Wye 
respectively north and south of the Lancaut 
peninsula, were still regarded as part of the chase, 
and there were other considerable areas of waste 
near-by in the commons of Lancaut, Spittlemesne, 
and Woodcroft. The chase and the smaller commons, 
with Woolaston Common (evidently the remnant of 
the chase in that parish), a total of 1,600 a., were 
inclosed in 1815; by that time the open fields of 
Tidenham had all been inclosed by private agree- 
ment.47 Some parts of the former chase, on the 
Chase Farm estate to the west, had been turned to 
arable by 1832, but in 1969 the portion that was 
farmed, like almost all the remainder of the parish, 
was pasture. Other parts of the chase have been 
used for plantations: 95a. of the Chase Farm 
estate, including High Wood and Ash Grove, were 
planted or replanted c. 1825,48 and in 1929 the 
Forestry Commission acquired Parson’s Allotment 
and planted it with pines.49 In 1969, however, one 
part, the Poor’s Allotment to the east, still remained 
a common covered with bracken and gorse, a 
reminder of the former appearance of much of the 
north part of 'Tidenham parish. 

Besides the chase the medieval lords of the manor 
had a park at Tidenham. It lay south of Tidenham 
village adjoining the main road on the north-west, 
and in the late 13th century it extended as far east- 
wards as the Severn.s° It was evidently well 
timbered in the 1290s when bark — in one year 50 
horse-loads — and wood from it were sold;5! it may 
have included Park Grove on the south, which 
belonged to the lord of the manor in 1769.5? The 
provision of new palings around the park and 
repairs to a building at its gateway were items of its 
maintenance in the late 13th century.53 There was a 
parker to keep the park by 1280,54 and in 1306, when 
the park contained wild beasts, he held 4 yardland 
by that service.55 By 1584 the park had been divided 
into several parcels and was apparently leased for 
agriculture.5¢ 

The strategic position of the parish at the crossing- 
points of Wye and Severn of important routes 
between England and Wales has left it fairly rich in 
ancient remains. Offa’s Dyke is the major archaeo- 
logical monument. In the northern part of its course 


46 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 15, T 29. 

47 Ibid. P 333a/SD 1/1; D 1430B/11. 

48 Glos. Colln. RX 306.1. 49 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxiii. 238. 

50 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494; S.C. 6/859/24. 

51 §.C. 6/859/22, 25. 

52 Badminton Mun. F Drawer 2, map, 1769. 

53 S.C. 6/859/19—-21, 27. 

55 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 63. 

56 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 

57 Badminton Mun. F Drawer 2, map, 1769; the name is 
thought to derive from a legend that the devil once 
preached to the monks of Tintern from there: ex inf. Miss 
G. Joyce, formerly of Stroat House, Tidenham. 

58 Fox, Offa’s Dyke, 191-8, which traces in detail the 


54 Ibid. 19. 
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through Tidenham, following the contours on the 
crest of the steep slopes above the Wye, it is a 
substantial continuous structure with a height of 
over 20 ft. on the river side. At the angle of a turn 
in the dyke is a short pillar of rock which was known 
as the Devil’s Pulpit by 1769.57 South of Dennelhill 
Wood the dyke survives only in broken and much 
less well-defined stretches; in some places it may 
have been destroyed by quarrying while in others 
the steep cliffs were perhaps thought to be sufficient 
boundary. An earlier promontory fort facing east- 
wards and stretching from one steep cliff edge to the 
other was adopted as the course of the dyke across 
the neck of the Lancaut peninsula. At its southern 
end the dyke cuts across the Beachley peninsula from 
Tallard’s Marsh on the west, where it incorporates 
a small defensive work apparently made to guard a 
landing-place, to Sedbury Cliffs on the east; the 
most substantial portion of that stretch is Buttington 
Tump at the point where the road to Beachley cuts 
the dyke.58 Several other earthworks have been 
identified on the hill slopes in the centre of the 
parish. There is a camp in Coombesbury Wood by 
Tidenham church and a smaller earthwork, possibly 
the site of an early manor-house, lies north of it.59 
The remains of another small camp lie at a place 
called Dinnegar just within the parish boundary 
south of Ashwell Grange. An Iron Age fort gave 
its name to Oldbury field east of Garston, but its 
remains were mostly ploughed out in the mid 19th 
century.®' Excavation at a tumulus on Tidenham 
Chase south of Chase Farm has revealed traces of 
Mesolithic and Early Bronze Age occupation.® A 
prehistoric trackway passing close to the last three 
sites has been traced across the parish from the 
Broad Stone on the Severn, which probably marked 
the terminal of an ancient passage of the river, to 
the Wye crossing at Brockweir.°3 The Broad Stone, 
so called by 1270, is an irregularly shaped slab of 
stone, c. 9 ft. high, set upright in a shallow depres- 
sion not far from the river bank. From it the track- 
way apparently ran to Stroat hamlet and then 
climbed the steep slopes towards the chase on the 
line of the footpath from Stroat Farm to Rosemary 
Lane; a line of large stones placed at intervals marks 
the course of the track for a considerable part of 
that section.°5 The track then followed the line of 
Rosemary Lane up the hill passing close to the site 
of the modern chapel of ease and then crossed the 
chase by the existing track to Beech Farm. Where it 
passed out of the parish on its way down Madgett 
Hill to Brockweir it may once have been bordered 
by another row of stones, providing the boundary- 
mark of Tidenham manor in 956, and the Chase 
Gate of a 16th-century statement of the bounds was 
evidently on the same part of the track; that part of 
the track was recorded as the horse-way from 
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course of the dyke through the parish. Part of Buttington 
Tump was removed during road-widening in 1960: 
Trans. B.G.A.S. Ixxxii. 202-4. 

59 C. Hart, Archaeology in Dean (1967), 14-15. 

60 Tbid. 14; cf. Glos. R.O., P 333a/SD 1/1. 

6t G, Ormerod, Strigulensia (1861), 4.n., 41; Hart, Arch. 
in Dean, 20. 

6 Trans. B.G.A.S. |xxiv. 15-35. 

63 Ibid. 15-17; Hart, Arch. in Dean, 22. 

64 S.C. 6/859/17. 

65 See Hart, Arch. in Dean, plate XI; they were pre- 
sumably the Hoar Stones on Garston farm mentioned in 
Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 271. 

66 See above. 
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Madgett to Brockweir in 1683.67 The Gloucester— 
Chepstow road crossing the parish was a Roman 
one, although at Tutshill its line deviated from the 
present road and took a more northerly course to 
make a crossing higher up the Wye® at a point where 
remains, thought to be of an ancient bridge, have 
been observed.°9 A Roman altar was found in a 
mound in Parson’s Allotment in 1825, but excava- 
tion of the site in the 1950s revealed only traces of a 
building occupied at the beginning of the 18th 


century, and it was concluded that the altar had been’ 


brought from elsewhere.7° It may have come from 
a Roman site not far away north of Boughspring 
which was discovered in the 1960s.7! In 1860 George 
Ormerod, the local antiquary, found Roman pottery 
and other remains at a site in Sedbury Park,7? and 
Roman coins have been found in Tidenham church- 
yard.73 A monument of a much later date, a tall and 
narrow stone which was hauled up from the bank of 
the Severn and erected to commemorate the Jubilee 
of 1897, stands on the chase at the junction of the 
rides through the plantation on Parson’s Allotment.” 

The passage of the Severn between Aust and 
Beachley, sometimes called the Old Passage to 
distinguish it from the New Passage downstream, 
was probably in use from antiquity and was long 
the chief route between south-west England and 
Wales. It was recorded in the earlier 12th century 
when the de Clares, lords of Tidenham, granted 
quittance of the passage to the monks of Tintern,75 
and was evidently much used in 1405 when great 
numbers of the English and Welsh were said to 
resort to the near-by chapel of St. Twrog.76 The 
passage was regarded as of considerable strategic 
importance during the Civil War,77 and c. 1775 it 
was said to be much frequented by travellers 
between Bristol and South Wales.78 The passage, a 
distance of over a mile at a point where the tides run 
swiftly, was a dangerous one, and its reputation, the 
roughness of the water, and the smallness of the 
passage boats deterred Defoe and his companions 
from making the crossing from the Aust side early 
in the 18th century ;79 in 1839 one of the sailing-boats 
used at the passage foundered, drowning all its 
occupants,®° and another boat was lost with most of 
its passengers in 1855.8! 

The passage, as the grant to Tintern indicates, be- 
longed at one time to the lords of Tidenham manor, 
who retained rights in it until the rgth century. In 
1584 the lord of Tidenham was receiving a ‘port 
rent’ of ros. from Aust and tos. from Beachley for 

67 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 

68 Margary, Rom. Roads, ii. 55-56; O.S. Map 1/2,500, 
Glos. LIV. 10 (1886 edn.). 

69 Ormerod, Strigulensia, 8; Hart, Arch. in Dean, plate 
XVII. 

70 Ormerod, Strigulensia, 39; Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxiii. 
237-41; lx, plate IV at pp. 304-5. 

71 Ex inf. Mr. P. E. Goatman, of Tidenham. 

72 Ormerod, Strigulensia, 43-48. 

73 Ibid. 41. 

74W.1. hist. of Tidenham (TS. 
1958), I. 

75 Cal. Chart. R. 1300-26, 88. 

76 Cal. Papal Regs. vi. 24. 

77 See below. 

78 Rudder, Glos. 765. 

79 Defoe, Tour Thro’ G.B. (1753), ti. 305. 

80 Glouc. Jnl. 7 Sept. 1839. 

81 Ibid. 5 May 1855. 

82 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 

83 Tbid. 2607. 

84 Glos. R.O., D 1430B/9; the rent from Aust was paid 
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the passage ;®? in 1704, however, the rents were I1s., 
paid by the tenants of the passage from the Beachley 
side and by the lord of Aust manor from the other 
side.83 The rents were still being paid to Tidenham 
manor by the partners in the ferry company in 
1841.8 The rent paid from Beachley was presum- 
ably in return for a grant of the rights belonging to 
that side made by the lord of Tidenham to the lord 
of Beachley manor, for in 1656 all those rights, 
which were divided into 9 equal shares, belonged 
to or were held from Beachley manor: 5} shares were 
freeholds of the manor and were divided among four 
owners, 23 shares were held on lease, and the 
remaining share was evidently in the lord’s hands;5 
the Lewis family, lords of Beachley manor, retained 
its 3$ shares in 1785.8 The division of ownership 
into 9 shares evidently dated from before 1414 when 
John Crook of Olveston held § of the passage. That 
share together with a house at Beachley called 
Crook’s Place passed in the 1420s to William Phil- 
pot,’? and was retained by his descendants who had 
acquired another share by 1592.88 The Philpot family 
sold its two shares to Sir Samuel Astry of Henbury 
in 1702,89 and another share, apparently that owned 
by Francis Price in 1656, was acquired by the Astry 
family before 1728.° Those three shares had passed 
by 1751 to Richard Chester,9! whose family retained 
them in 1783.9 Another 14 shares of the passage 
were owned by William Higgins in 1656 and by 
William Higgins and Thomas. Hitchings in 1667;% 
they descended in the Hitchings family until the 
mid 18th century when they were acquired by 
Samuel Hill (d. c. 1779).9* The remaining § share 
was owned by Alexander James in 1656 and evi- 
dently descended with his Tidenham estate, being 
owned by Charles Williams c. 1775.95 
An inn at Beachley called the ‘Green Dragon’ 

belonged to the Philpots in 16519 and descended 
with their portion of the passage; by 1728 its name 
had been changed to the ‘Ostrich’ and by 1783 it 
was known as the Beachley passage house.°8 It stood 
by the river to the south of Beachley village? where 
an approach was possible for the boats between two 
projecting shelves of rock, and c. 1800 it was a large 
building with a projecting bay at the front standing 
above a stone embankment which incorporated a 
short slipway to the water’s edge.' Another inn at 
Beachley called the ‘George’ also belonged to the 
Astrys in 1728,? and the two inns with their three 
shares in the passage and passage boats were leased 
by the Chesters to Thomas Hitchings in 1751, and 
by James Jenkins and that from Beachley by Robert 
Castle Jenkins who had presumably inherited Richard 
Jenkins’s interest with Beachley Lodge: see below. 

85 Glos. R.O., D 726/3, f. 82 and v. 

86 Ibid. D 262/T 3. 

87 Ibid. D 674a/T 240. 

SS bidy 226-7 

89 Glos. Colln. deeds 306.3. 

9° Glos. R.O., EL 201, p. 173. 

91 Ibid. D 674a/T 227. 

92 Tbid. T 228. 

93 Ibid. D 726/3, f. 83. 

94 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 2; Rudder, Glos. 765. 

9s Rudder, Glos. 765; cf. below, p. 65. 

96 Glos. R.O., D 674a/T 227. 

97 Ibid. EL 201, p. 173. 

98 Tbid. D 674a/T 228. 

99 Ibid. P 333a/SD 1/1. 

tT. Waters, Chepstow Miscellany (1958), plate facing 

p. 23; the embankment and slipway still existed in a 


ruined state in 1969. 
2 Glos. R.O., EL 201, p. 173. 
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to Samuel Hill in 17663 who by virtue of his 
possession of half the shares apparently operated the 
passage. In 1767 Hill advertised that he had provided 
a movable landing-stage from which horsemen could 
ride on board the passage boats, and he kept post- 
chaises and a post-coach for hire; travellers on the 
Aust bank could summon a boat from Beachley by 
asmoke signal.* 

In 1825 a new era opened for the passage with the 
formation of the Old Passage Ferry Association by 
James Jenkins of Chepstow, Richard Jenkins of 
Beachley, and Oliver Chapman of Chepstow.’ James 
Jenkins had presumably succeeded to the ownership 
of the lord of Beachley’s 34 shares and also of the 
passage house which Samuel Jenkins had owned in 
1815 ;° the other owners of the rights on the Beachley 
side and the owners on the Aust side were presum- 
ably bought out. The Duke of Beaufort, lord of 
Tidenham manor, apparently sponsored the venture. 
The company built new stone piers on both banks, 
the Beachley one some way further south than the 
old landing-place below the passage house, and 
commissioned a steamboat which began to ply in 
1827.7 By virtue of those improvements the company 
achieved the transfer of most of the cross-Severn 
mail routes from the rival New Passage downstream 
at St. Pierre, and c. 1830 traffic over the Old Passage 
was said to have greatly increased with stage-coaches 
passing through Beachley six times a day.® It 
apparently did not achieve immediate financial 
success, however, for in 1830 the Tidenham vestry, 
in view of the importance of the passage to the 
parish, postponed rating the improvements until the 
company had overcome its ‘present difficulties’.? A 
second steamboat was acquired in 1832 although a 
number of sailing boats continued to be used in 
addition.!° The advent of railways, in particular the 
opening of the South Wales railway in 1852, brought 
a sharp decrease in the traffic at the passage; one of 
the steamboats was sold-c. 1854 and the other made 
only occasional crossings until it was scrapped in 
1860. Eventually the passage was closed altogether. 
It gained a new lease of life, however, with the 
growth of motor traffic: it was re-opened in 1926, 
and a limited company operated it with diesel car- 
ferries from 1931 until the opening of the Severn 
Bridge in 1966. 

The idea of replacing the Old Passage with a 
bridge was apparently first advanced by Telford in 
1824 and the scheme was revived several times 
during the rgth and earlier 2oth centuries.!! The 
Severn Bridge was built between 1961 and 1966 to 
carry the M4 motorway into South Wales. It is a 
great steel suspension bridge with slender towers 
rising to 400 ft. above the river and a central span of 
3,240 ft.; it was designed under the direction of Sir 
Gilbert Roberts by Freeman, Fox & Partners and 


3 Ibid. D 674a/T 227. 

4 Glouc. Jnl. 11 May 1767. 

5 The account of the passage after 1825 is based on Farr, 
Chepstow Ships, 17-18. 

6 See p. 65; Glos. R.O., P 333a/SD 1/1. 

7 Cf. Glos. R.O., D 1833/E 6; Q/RUm 109. 

8 Ibid. D 1430B/26. 

9 Vestry min. bk. 1819-68, penes the vicar. 

10 Cf. Glouc. Jnl. 7 Sept. 1839; Eleanor Ormerod .. . 
Autobiography and Correspondence, ed. R. Wallace (1904), 


43-45. 

mL. T. C. Rolt, The Severn Bridge (souvenir booklet, 
1966); cf. Glos. R.O., D 1430B/32; Glos. C. C. Mins. vii. 
23; XXXV. 144. 
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Mott, Hay & Anderson.!? The bridge dominates the 
landscape of the south part of Tidenham parish but 
otherwise has affected the parish little as there is no 
access to it from Beachley, the roadway continuing 
by a viaduct over the Beachley peninsula and by a 
smaller bridge across the Wye into Monmouthshire. 

The survey of Tidenham made in the later roth 
or earlier 11th century extended the manor at 30 
hides lying in six divisions: there were 12 hides at 
Stroat, 5 at Milton, 6 at Kingston, 3 at Bishton, and 
3 at Lancaut, while the remaining hide, the area 
described as lying ‘outside the enclosed land’, was 
apparently at Beachley.'3 If, as seems possible, the 
hide at Tidenham contained c. 100 a.,!4 the survey 
included only c. 3,000 a. or roughly half the parish, 
presumably the land under cultivation lying mainly 
in the south and east. If that was the case, however, 
the Lancaut division was larger than the 218 a. later 
confined within the boundary of Lancaut parish, 
which ran across the neck of the peninsula at about 
its narrowest point.!5 Of the other divisions Stroat, a 
name apparently deriving from the Roman road,"® 
survived as the name of a settlement on that road 
and of the north-eastern tithing of the parish, and 
Bishton survived as the name of the western tithing 
of the parish although as a settlement-name it was 
confined to a small group of houses near the centre 
of the tithing. Milton evidently included the central 
area of the parish extending between Wye and 
Severn which was later comprised in the tithings of 
Churchend and Wibdon, the former centred on the 
settlement at the church and the latter on farmsteads 
on the main road to the north-east; the name Milton 
remained in use for that division of Tidenham manor 
in 1584,'7 although Wibdon was being used as a 
settlement-name by 1306'8 and Churchend by 
1560.19 Kingston, with fisheries on the Severn and 
Wye and including one hide lying ‘above the dyke’, 
was evidently the later tithing of Sedbury. The name 
Sedbury was used for a settlement there by 14487° 
and for the tithing by 1584 ;21 its usual form until the 
early 1gth century was ‘Sudbury’ and its derivation 
(‘south fortification’)? may be taken from either 
Offa’s Dyke or the Roman settlement in Sedbury 
Park. The name Beachley was in use for the settle- 
ment in the sixth tithing of the parish by 1289.?3 

In Saxon and medieval times the settlements 
other than Lancaut were evidently concentrated in 
the east and south of Tidenham parish and are 
represented by the farmsteads lying scattered along 
the Gloucester—Chepstow road and the road leading 
southwards from it towards Beachley; the settlement 
around the passage at Beachley probably constituted 
the only nucleated hamlet. In the 17th and 18th 
centuries small settlements grew up in the centre of 
the parish on the fringes of the chase, notably at 
Boughspring, and in the west around the commons 


12 Rolt, Severn Bridge. 

13 Robertson, A.-S. Charters, 204-7. 

14 See p. 68. 

15 O.S. Area Bk. Lancaut (1881). 

16 P.N. Glos. (E.P.N.S.) iii. 265. 

17 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 

18 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 72. 

19 Glos. Colln. deeds 306.5. 

20 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 6; it was presumably the ‘Son- 
cheburi’ mentioned in 1306: Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 


72. 
21 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494 
226.9. Atkyns, Glos. 773; Bryant, ‘Map of Glos. (1824). 
23 §.C. 6/859/20. 
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at Spittlemesne, Woodcroft, and Tutshill, but it was 
not until the rgth century that the pattern of settle- 
ment was seriously altered by the growth of large 
compact hamlets at Tutshill and Woodcroft. The 
concentration of houses in the west of the parish 
was intensified in the early and mid 2oth century 
with developments at Beachley, Sedbury, and Tuts- 
hill and more scattered building north of Woodcroft, 
while the ancient eastern settlements were little 
altered. Few houses of any antiquity survive in the 


parish. There are a few 17th-century farm-houses ° 


but most of the farm-houses and cottages were built 
or rebuilt in the 18th and 19th centuries and almost 
all are in the local dark grey stone; only one or 
two houses which showed signs of having been 
originally timber-framed structures were found in 
1969. 

Churchend hamlet lying north-west of the main 
Gloucester-Chepstow road roughly at the centre of 
the parish was presumably one of the earliest settle- 
ments. The parish church was built there before 
107174 and a manor-house apparently existed there 
earlier.25 Three houses at Churchend were mentioned 
in 1614.76 Day House Farm adjoining the main road 
is probably on the site of the medieval manor 
dairy ;?7 it was recorded by that name in 1743,?8 but 
the present two-storied house of rough-cast stone 
dates, like most of the farm-houses of the Tidenham 
manor estate, from a rebuilding in the late 18th or 
early 19th century. A pair of stone cottages to the 
south-west were built by the Marling estate in 1902.79 
An inn called the ‘Sugar Loaf’ had been opened at a 
cottage on the main road east of Churchend by 
174639 and continued in business until 1863 or 
later.3! Tippets, a house further along the road, was 
recorded as a farm-house on the manor estate from 
1769,32 but the house, which in 1813 was of stone 
partly tiled and partly thatched,33 had been de- 
molished by 1969 and only a barn remained at the 
site. Philpots Court, a farm-house of c. 1800 to the 
north, may be on the site of a house occupied by a 
family of the name c. 1560.34 Pill House Farm, which 
stands above an inlet of the Severn, was evidently 
the Pill Farm on the manor estate mentioned in 
1§84,35 and was described as a large old farm-house 
in 1813;3° the present stone house with sash 
windows presumably dates from a rebuilding shortly 
afterwards. 

A number of small settlements grew up in the 
north part of Churchend tithing. There were six or 
seven cottages at Cross Hill, north of the church, 
by 1815, when a small roadside common there was 
inclosed ;37 other houses were added in the mid 2oth 
century. There was a house at Netherhope by 1655,38 

24 See p. 73. 
26 Glos. R.O., D 726/3, ff. 64, 73. 
27 See p. 63; cf. P.N. Glos. (E.P.N.S.) iv. 119. 
28 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2536/2. 
29 Inits. and date on bldg. 
30 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2543; 
P 3334/SD 1/t. 
3! Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 
32 Badminton Mun. F Drawer 2, map, 1769. 
33 Ibid. 104.1.11. 
35 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 
36 Badminton Mun. 104.1.11. 
37 Glos. R.O., P 333a/SD 1/1. 
38 Ibid. D 262/T 9. 
39 Ibid. P 333a/SD 1/r1. 
40 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 1728. 


41 Glos. R.O., EL 201, p. 119; N.L.W., Badminton MS. 
2494, entry for 1670; cf. Glos. R.O., P 333a/SD 1/1. 


25 See p. 63. 
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and a stone house and a cottage stood there by the 
mouth of the railway tunnel in 1969. Boughspring, 
known until the early 19th century as Bowels 
Green,%9 originated as a squatter settlement on the 
southern edge of Tidenham Chase; three cottages 
built on the chase which were presented in the 
manor court in 1712 were perhaps in that area.4° A 
house called Caine’s Hill House had been built there 
by 1670 east of the lane leading from Wibdon,*! and 
by 1815 there were c. 10 cottages scattered around 
the junction of the lanes at Boughspring.4? Caine’s 
Hill House had been demolished by 1969 and on 
the opposite side of the road a pair of cottages and 
a Wesleyan chapel were replaced in the 1960s by 
new houses.*3 Boughspring House, in the south- 
west angle of the junction where there was a house 
by 1815, was rebuilt as a large residential house 
of stone in Tudor style c. 1900. Wallhope Farm to 
the west was rebuilt at about the same period.‘ 
In the mid zoth century several houses were built 
along the lane leading from Boughspring past 
Wallhope Farm. At the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury 18 families were recorded in Churchend tith- 
ing,*5 and only two more were enumerated c. 1775 ;*° 
the growth of the settlements in the north had caused 
a considerable rise in the population of the tithing 
by 1841 when there were 253 inhabitants in 43 
houses.47 

A group of farms on the main road evidently 
represents the earliest settlement in Wibdon tithing. 
In 1614 eight houses were recorded at Wibdon held 
from Waldings manor,‘8 in which much of the 
tithing was included from the 13th century, and 
most probably stood on or near the road. Either 
Wibdon Farm or High Hall opposite may occupy 
the site of the chief house of Waldings manor.*9 
Hanley House near-by was presumably the farm- 
house called Hanleys recorded from 1618,5° but it 
was rebuilt as a gabled stone house by Thomas 
Morgan of Tidenham House in 1866.5! A few 18th- 
or early-1gth-century cottages also stand along the 
road; the pair opposite High Hall was recorded in 
1804.52 Sixteen families were enumerated in Wibdon 
tithing c. 1710,53 but 26 families c. 1775.54 The 
increase was probably accountable in part to the 
building of cottages on Rosemary Lane‘S leading 
from High Hall up to Tidenham Chase, its northern 
part on the line of a very ancient route;5° it was 
presumably the lane from Wibdon to the chase on 
which an inn called the ‘White Hart’ stood in 1584.57 
A house called Garston on Rosemary Lane was 
recorded in 1764,5° and by 1815 there was a scat- 
tering of stone cottages higher up the lane.5? A new 
farmstead, Chase Farm (later Chase House), and a 


42 Glos. R.O., P 3334/SD 1/1. 

43 Local information. 

44 Glos. R.O., P 333a/SD 1/1; local information. 
45 Atkyns, Glos. 775. 

4© Rudder, Glos. 765. 

47 Census. 

48 Glos. R.O., D 726/3, ff. 62-63, 66-68, 70. 
49 See p. 64. 

50 Glos. Colln. deeds 306.8. 

5! Inits. and date on bldg.; cf. p. 66. 

52 Glouc. Jnl. 15 Oct. 1804. 

53 Atkyns, Glos. 776. 

54 Rudder, Glos. 765. 

55 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2536/2. 

56 See above. 

57 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 

58 Glos. Colln. deeds 306.15. 

59 Glos. R.O., P 3334/SD 1/1. 
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few cottages were built on the chase soon after its 
inclosure in 1815, and more cottages, in a fairly 
compact settlement east of Chase Farm, were added 
in the middle and later years of the 1gth century.® 
The settlement developed around the southern end 
of the track called Madgett Road which led north- 
ward from the Chepstow—Coleford road to join the 
line of the prehistoric trackway, while another track, 
called Abbey Road in 1815, branched out of 
Madgett Road towards the ferry at ‘Tintern,®? 
crossing Offa’s Dyke near the Devil’s Pulpit, pre- 
sumably at the place that was called Abbey Gate in 
17553;°* the southern stretch of Madgett Road, the 
only part of the two routes surviving to become a 
metalled road, was later called Miss Grace’s Lane 
after the occupant of Chase House during the earlier 
2oth century.®5 By 1841 the settlements in the north 
part of Wibdon tithing had increased its population 
to 176 in 33 houses;® a school was built to serve the 
settlement in the chase area c. 18507 and a chapel 
of ease in 1888.6 

The settlement at Stroat grew up where the main 
Gloucester-Chepstow road was crossed by the 
ancient trackway from the Severn; in the earlier 
18th century a track, variously described as a 
highway and a horse-path, still linked Stroat to the 
river®? and the landing-places and fisheries at the 
two inlets known by the 16th century as Horse Pill 
and Walden Pill.7? The hamlet was linked to 
Churchend by an alternative route running through 
the fields to the north of the main road by Garston 
and Philpots Court; it was known as Hoball Lane in 
1630 and was described as the way from Stroat to 
Tidenham church.7! Most of the seven customary 
tenants holding land at Stroat from Tidenham 
manor in 15847 and the 14 families recorded in the 
tithing c. 177573 evidently lived in houses on the 
main road. The settlement there has remained a 
small one. There are only two houses of any size, 
the 17th-century Stroat Farm on the north-west of 
the road and the 18th-century Stroat House” on the 
opposite side, and there are a number of 18th- or 
early-1gth-century cottages. A cottage opposite 
Stroat House was the George Inn from at least 1744 
and was for many years the meeting-place of the 
Tidenham manor court.7> The inn, which in the 
later 19th century was known as the “George and 
Dragon’, was closed ¢. 1900.76 At Clap-y-Atts 
between Stroat and Woolaston a pair of stone 
cottages with mock timber-framing in the gables was 
built by Sir Percival Marling in 1905 to house 
disabled soldiers of his regiment.77 The population 
of Stroat tithing had risen to 176 in 37 houses by 


60 See p. 67; Glos. Colln. RX 306.1. 

§t Cf. G.D.R. Tidenham tithe award; O.S. Map 6”, Glos. 
XLVI. SE. (1891 edn.). 
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63 See p. 105. 

6+ N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2560. 

65 Ex inf. Miss Joyce; cf. Glos. Colln. RV 306.1. 
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$67 See p. 78. S8 Seep. 75. 

69 N.L. W.. Badminton MSS. 2494 (entry for 1707), 
2535- 

7 Tbid. 2494; cf. G.D.R. Tidenham tithe award. 

7! Glos. R.O., EL 201, p. 118. 

72 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 

73 Rudder, Glos. 765. 

74 See p. 66. 

7s N.L.W., Badminton MSS. 2536/1, 2563; Glos. R.O., 
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1841,78 apparently the result of scattered building 
both on the main road and in the north part of the 
tithing after inclosure of the chase. Only one house 
had apparently existed before the rgth century in 
the chase area of the tithing, the Chase House, a 
stone cottage faced in plaster standing by the Cole- 
ford road, which had been built by 1769.79 It was 
an inn in the early 19th century,®° but in 1920 the 
forester on the Marling estate lived there while the 
estate carpenter and mason occupied a pair of stone 
cottages further north®! built by Sir William Marling 
in 1898.%2 

In the medieval period most of the houses of 
Sedbury tithing appear to have been in the north 
part of the tithing where Sedbury Lane, branching 
towards Beachley out of the Gloucester—-Chepstow 
road, met a road leading from the Severn at Pighole 
Pill8s and probably continuing across Sedbury to 
Chepstow Bridge. The latter road was evidently 
connected with the river passage from Shepherdine 
on the east bank of the Severn, which was recorded 
in 1563%¢ and was still in regular use by people going 
to market at Chepstow in the mid roth century 
when, depending on the state of wind and tide, either 
Pighole Pill or Slimeroad Pill, south of Sedbury 
Cliffs, was used as the western terminal.85 The road 
to Pighole Pill was presumable the highway from 
Sedbury to the Severn recorded in 1666,8¢ and in 
1712 it was known as Bird’s Lane.’ In 1815 another 
track existed running south along the bank from 
Pighole Pill, connecting it with Slimeroad Pill and 
the road to Beachley.*’ There was a village cross at 
the junction of Sedbury Lane and Bird’s Lane in 
1499 and at least three houses then stood north-east 
of the junction where in 1969 were Tump Farm and 
some rough-cast cottages of the late 18th or early 
19th century. By 1499 there was also a house at 
Anwards on Bird’s Lane,8° where the ruins of a 
stone house remained in 1969. Lowcroft House 
mentioned in 1583 evidently stood further north 
near Lowcroft Barn.%° A house to the south of the 
junction, later called Old Sedbury, was recorded 
from 1638,9' and was rebuilt as a pair of stone 
cottages by George Ormerod of Sedbury Park in 
1866.92 Sedbury Farm to the west of Sedbury Lane 
was one of the farm-houses on the Tidenham manor 
estate in 1769.93 The Mead further north was 
rebuilt c. 1770 when it was the centre of a consider- 
able estate.> 

An early settlement further south was at Badams 
Court where the manor-house of Beachley manor, 
which once included much of Sedbury tithing, was 
located in the early 14th century.°> The south part 
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of the tithing was formerly known as Barnes, a name 
which sometimes appears as ‘Barons’ and was 
apparently an allusion to the baronial status claimed 
by John ap Adam, lord of Beachley manor.97 A 
house at Barnes standing near the junction of 
Sedbury Lane and the road from Tutshill was 
recorded in 1638,98 and Barnes Farm, to the south- 
east of the junction, from the early 18th century.% 
Buttington Cottage further south near Offa’s Dyke 
belonged to the Hitchings family in 1716,' and later 
served as one of the lodges of Sedbury Park,” the 
large mansion to the east which was the chief house 
at Sedbury from the beginning of the rgth century.3 
A house had been built at Pennsylvania, west of 
Buttington Tump, by 1748+ and was rebuilt as a 
gabled stone building by George Ormerod in 1851.5 
In 1746 there was an inn called the ‘Cock’ at 
Bunker’s Hill on the road from Tutshill.© Sedbury 
tithing with 26 families was the most populous of 
the six tithings of the parish c. 1710,7 but there had 
been a fall in population by the 1770s when 19 
families were enumerated;® in 1841, however, the 
tithing had a population of 173 in 32 houses.® 

During the 2oth century the western part of 
Sedbury tithing has been transformed. A prisoner- 
of-war camp was built north-east of the road to 
Tutshill in the First World War, and at the end of 
the war a semi-circle of houses in terraces of varying 
sizes, known as Pennsylvania Village, was built on 
Offa’s Dyke to house workers at a ship-building yard 
at Beachley.!° Council and private housing develop- 
ment followed and by 1969 the area between 
Pennsylvania Village and the camp was occupied by 
a large modern settlement with a public house, 
school and shops. 

The village of Beachley in the southern peninsula 
of the parish grew up around the Severn passage 
and most of its inhabitants formerly gained a living 
by the passage and the several inns which served its 
users, or by other callings connected with the river. 
The road leading through the village was recorded 
as the highway leading to the passage in 1429;1 it 
followed a fairly straight course along the river bank 
to the passage house until 1893 when it was diverted 
from the east to the west side of a large house called 
Beachley Lodge.'? Beachley was evidently a fairly 
compact settlement by 1624 when the road was 
called Beachley village street,"3 and in 1675 it was 
described as a small village with two very good 
inns.!4 One of the inns was evidently the passage 
house, then called the “Green Dragon’, and the 

96 §.C. 6/Hen. VIII/2495; Glos. R.O., EL 201, p.116. 
97 Cf. p. 65. 
98 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 7. 
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3 See pp. 63-64. 

4 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 8. 

5 Date and inits. on bldg. 

§N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2542; cf. Badminton Mun. 
F Drawer 2, map, 1769. 

7 Atkyns, Glos. 775. 

8 Rudder, Glos. 765. 

10 Local information. 

11 Glos. R.O., D 674a/T 240/9. 

12 Vestry min. bk. 1860-1945 penes the vicar; cf. O.S. 
Map 1/2,500, Glos. LXII. 3. (1881 edn.). 

13 Glos. R.O., EL 201, p. 172. 

14 Ogilby, Britannia (1675), p. 111. 

15 See above. 

16 Glos. R.O., EL 201, p. 173. 
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other either the “George’,'5 or the ‘Ship’ which 
existed in addition to the other two inns in 1728.!° 
Beachley tithing contained 20 families c. 171017 but 
there had been a decline in population by ec. 1775 
when only 11 families were enumerated.'® The 
village expanded in the late 18th and early 19th 
century, however, and by 1841 the tithing contained 
224 inhabitants in 39 houses,'? and a chapel and 
school had been built.20 The most substantial 
surviving house, Beachley Farm, a rectangular 


' building of two stories and attics with sash windows, 


dates from the early 19th century. Beachley Lodge 
was also built at the same period and was known as 
the New House in 1815; it was then occupied by 
Richard Jenkins (d. 1834)?! who was one of the 
founders of the Old Passage Ferry Association,”? 
and after c. 1850 it was the home of Robert Castle 
Jenkins and his successors in the Beachley manor 
estate.?3 By 1815 an outlying group of two or three 
cottages had been built on the road to the north of 
the village, and in 1824 they included the Salmon 
Inn.74 

The expansion of the village in the early 19th 
century was evidently due in part to the improve- 
ments at the passage in the 1820s, and c. 1830 the 
success of that venture encouraged the promotion of 
a scheme, never realized, to develop Beachley as a 
watering-place with a promenade and dwelling- 
houses extending round Beachley Point.25 During 
the earlier 19th century customs officers occupied a 
cottage in the village*® (still known as the Custom 
House in 1969) and manned a look-out post on 
Beachley Point;?7 shipping bound up river to 
Gloucester put in to Beachley Bay to be searched.?8 
In 1841 a tide-surveyor, a mail-inspector, and an 
engineer (who presumably worked the passage 
steam-boats) were also living in the village,29 while 
other inhabitants connected with the river and its 
trade in the 19th century were mariners, pilots, 
shipwrights, and fishermen.3° An annual regatta was 
held off Beachley from 1839.3! A small stone 
building with pedimented windows facing down the 
ferry pier, and apparently built at the same time,3? 
was the Beachley Coffee Rooms in the late 19th 
century.33 During the First World War a large 
national ship-building yard was established to the 
west of Beachley village and the inhabitants were 
temporarily evicted from their homes; the shipyard 
never completed a vessel and the scheme was 
abandoned soon after the war.5+ By 1927 the site 
had been taken over by the Army Apprentices 

17 Atkyns, Glos. 775. 

18 Rudder, Glos. 765. 

19 Census. 20 See pp. 75, 79- 

21 Glos. R.O., P 333a/SD 1/1; inscr. in Beachley chapel. 
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(1824). 

25 Glos. R.O., D 1430B/26. 

26 G.D.R. Tidenham tithe award. 

27 Bryant, Map of Glos. (1824). 

28 Eleanor Ormerod, 35. 

29 H.O. 107/369. 

30 See pp. 71-72. 

31 Waters, Chepstow Miscellany, 50. 

32 Glos. R.O., Q/RUm 109. 

33 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879), 564; Waters Chepstow 
Miscellany, plate facing p. 50. The building then only had 
a single story; another has been added since. 

34 W.I. hist. of Tidenham, 2; Farr, Chepstow Ships, 186; 
Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1919), 36. 
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College,35 the extensive buildings of which dwarfed 
the village in 1969. Several of the older houses of 
the village have been demolished, including four 
cottages which stood south of the ferry pier,’ the 
old passage house, and Beachley Lodge; Beachley 
has been further altered in character by a line of 
bungalows almost linking it with Sedbury and by 
the dominating structure of the Severn Bridge. 

The original settlement in Bishton tithing was 
apparently the small group of houses lying around 
the junction of three lanes, Rye Lane37 coming from 
Cross Hill, Cambridge Lane3’ leading from the 
Chepstow—Coleford road in the west, and a lane 
running north from the Gloucester—Chepstow road. 
In 1769 the houses there included Bishton Farm to 
the west of the junction, Rye Farm to the east, and 
another farm-house to the south.39 In 1813 all three 
were stone houses with tiled roofs, as Bishton and 
Rye Farms remained in 1969, although faced with 
rough-cast; the third farm-house was in ruins in 
181349 and was later demolished. Another farm- 
house standing some way to the west on Cambridge 
Lane was known as Old Bishton Farm in 1830.4 
Wirewood’s Green to the south-west was apparently 
an early settlement: Roger of Wirewood was reeve 
of Tidenham manor in 1270,4 and in 1306 a number 
of tenants of the manor had that surname.‘ A house 
at Wirewood’s Green was recorded in 1565,4+ and 
was described as a mansion house in 1677.45 The 
present house, which consists of a central block 
flanked by gabled wings, may be basically of the 
16th century, but apart from massive chimneys on 
the outer wall of each wing there are now no features 
remaining which clearly date from before the 18th 
century. In 1769 the house had a long avenue of trees 
leading southwards to a gate on the main road*® but 
only part of the avenue survived in 1969 because of 
the recent construction of an approach road for a 
new housing estate. The only house near the cross- 
roads at Tutshill before the 19th century was 
apparently Tutshill Farm47 recorded from 1655.48 
Chapel House Farm, which stood further west in 
1769 on the old road down to Chepstow Bridge,‘ 
may have been the house belonging to the near-by 
chapel of St. David in 1530.5° A house had been 
built on the common adjoining the Sedbury road 
south of Tutshill by 1712,5! and there were two or 
three there by 1815, including Severn Lodge,’ a 
three-storied house with a front of three bays and a 
central pedimented doorway. There were only a 
few houses in the north of the tithing scattered along 
the road to Coleford before the rgth century. They 
included a house called Penmoil and another called 
Dunley House, both recorded in 1655 and standing 
west of the road at Woodcroft, one at Broadrock 
further north mentioned in 1719,53 and one built 
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by 1762 on Spittlemesne Common,5+ perhaps the 
house there which was the inn called the ‘Travellers’ 
Rest’ by 1815.55 Powder House Farm standing east 
of the road between Tutshill and Woodcroft was 
one of the farm-houses on the Tidenham manor 
estate in 17695° and was a stone house with a 
thatched roof in 1813.57 At least one cottage had 
been built on the common east of the road at 
Woodcroft by 1712,58 and by 1815 there was a small 
settlement of six or seven cottages there.5? 

Bishton tithing had 16 families c. 1710° and 19 
c. 17753! by 1841, however, it was easily the most 
populous of the tithings with 425 inhabitants in 85 
houses and there were also 21 empty houses, 
presumably just built.62 By the middle of the 
century the tithing’s new population required a 
chapel of ease and a school, which were built on 
the road between its two growing centres at Tutshill 
and Woodcroft.6 The expansion of Tutshill had 
begun by 1828 when building-plots north-east of 
the cross-roads there were sold,® and by 1843 there 
were houses extending along the roads to the north 
and east with the Cross Keys Inn at the corner.®s 
The houses built there included Gloucester House 
on the east, a small two-storied stuccoed villa with 
shutters to the ground-floor windows and an 
ironwork verandah, and 'T'y-Gwilym on the north, 
a similar house with architraves to the windows and 
a more elaborate verandah. There was another 
period of expansion in the late 19th century and 
early years of the 20th when the southern side of the 
Gloucester-Chepstow road east of the cross-roads 
was developed with detached and semi-detached 
houses, a row of houses in pairs or terraces was built 
on the north of the road to Tutshill railway halt, and 
other houses were built around the minor road- 
junction to the north of the cross-roads; many of 
the houses of that period are in the local stone but 
brick was also being used for the first time in 
quantity. By 1856 ‘Tutshill was already a minor 
centre with two public-houses, a shop, a post office, 
a solicitor’s office, and a private school,® and in 1894 
22 private residents and 6 lodging-houses at Tutshill 
were listed.©7 Expansion continued during the 2oth 
century and there was a major increase in the 
population in the middle years of the century with 
new housing-estates on the road to Tutshill railway 
halt, between the cross-roads and Wirewood’s 
Green, and to the south on the Beachley road. There 
is a small group of houses by the Wye below Tuts- 
hill: it includes Wyecliffe House by Chepstow 
Bridge, a three-storied late 18th-century house with 
sash windows and a ground-floor verandah, and, on 
the promontory to the west, a row of brick houses 
said to have been built c. 1900 with the product of 
the near-by brickyard,®® and some modern bunga- 
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54 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 1728. 

55 Glos. R.O., P 333a/SD 1/1. 

56 Badminton Mun. F Drawer 2, map, 1769. 
57 Ibid. 104.1.11. 

58 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 1728. 
59 Glos. R.O., P 333a/SD 1/1. 

60 Atkyns, Glos. 775. 

62 Census. 

64 Glos. R.O., D 1430B/30. 

65 G.D.R. Tidenham tithe award. 
66 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 376. 
67 Ibid. (1894), 327-8. 
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6t Rudder, Glos. 765. 
63 See pp. 75, 78. 
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lows. During the 19th century there was also steady 
development at Woodcroft which had become a 
sizable hamlet by the end of the century with 
cottages, although still reasonably scattered, covering 
much of the area of the former common, and some 
more widely spaced along the road to the north. 
Most of the single and paired cottages there are faced 
in rough-cast and most are presumably built of stone 
as are two larger terraces. In the mid 2oth century 
numbers of detached houses were built along the 


road running northwards from Woodcroft and up © 


onto the former chase, their owners attracted by the 
views over the Severn to the east and the dramatic 
Wye scenery on the west. | 

A feature of the western part of the parish is the 
number of large residential houses set in spacious 
grounds, most of them built in the earlier roth 
century. The house formerly called Tutshill House%? 
but in 1969 St. John’s-on-the-Hill, standing south- 
west of the cross-roads at Tutshill, was in an 
unfinished state in 1806 when a builder contracted 
with Sir George Bolton for its completion.” It is a 
two-story stone house having a front with flanking 
bay windows and an ironwork balcony at first-floor 
level; a contemporary stable-block with an arcaded 
front stands near-by. In 1969 the house was a boys’ 
preparatory school. Castleford, further west com- 
manding a view across to Chepstow castle, was built 
before 1879;7! it comprises a Gothic house built of 
red and blue brick, to which a stone garden front in 
Jacobean style was added by the owner, W. R. 
Lysaght, in 1912.7 Other additions were made c. 
1960 when the house became a sales and service 
depot for a lawn-mower company.73 Tutshill Lodge 
on the south of Tutshill had been built by 1843 ;74 
it is a square two-storied stuccoed house with a 
three-bay front with a central doorway and flanking 
windows set in arched recesses. At Penmoil, west of 
Woodcroft, there was a house called Penmoil 
Cottage in 1815,75 perhaps on the same site as that 
recorded in 1655,7° and in 1890 Penmoil was a fairly 
large two-story house with bay windows.77 It was 
rebuilt early in the 20th century’$ as an ornate house 
of stone with mock timber-framed gables and a 
Gothic porch. There was a house at Eastcliff south 
of Penmoil by 1815,79 and it was apparently rebuilt 
or remodelled c. 1830;8° Eastcliff was again rebuilt 
in the 1920s as a two-story stone building in 
Queen Anne style. Dennel Hill, a stone house of 
two stories perched on the cliffs above the Wye, had 
been built by 1840,82 and East Vaga, further north, 
by 1856.83 

The parish of Lancaut, which apparently had a 


69 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. LIV. 10 (1886 edn.). 

70 Glos. R.O., D 1430B/19. 

71 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879), 770. 

72 Ex inf. Mr. D. R. Lysaght, of Dennel Hill, Tidenham. 
73 Ex inf. Mr. Pike, depot manager. 

74 G.D.R. Tidenham tithe award. 

75 Glos. R.O., P 3334/SD 1/1. 

76 See above. 

77 Photo. penes Lady Waring, of Penmoil. 
78 Ex inf. Lady Waring. 

79 Glos. R.C., P 333a/SD 1/1. 

80 Vestry min. bk. 1819-68. 

81 Ex inf. Mr. G. C. Francis, of Eastcliff. 
82'Glos. R-O;, D262) 14: 

83 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 376. 

85 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 71-72. 

86 BHR. xix. 120-1. 

87 Bodl. MS. Rawl. C.799, f. 28. 

88 Atkyns, Glos. 776. 
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church from Saxon times,*+ was evidently once a 
settlement of some size. In 1306 'Tidenham manor 
had ro tenants at Lancaut.§5 In 1551 the parish had 
c. Ig communicants,8¢ and in 1563 there were 5 
households there.87 There were four families living 
at Lancaut c. 171088 and by 1750 it had only two 
inhabited houses.89 One of the houses belonged to 
Mr. Jones and was evidently the farm-house 
standing on the north side of the road there which 
belonged to the Tidenham House estate in 1815 ;%° 
the present house there is a rgth-century stone 
cottage. The other house in 1750 belonged to Mr. 
Stevens, of a family who were recorded at Lancaut 
from 1559,9! and was apparently Lancaut Farm 
standing south of the road. It comprises a two- 
story range of rough-cast stone with diagonally-set 
stone chimneys and sash windows to the garden 
front; it apparently dates mainly from the 18th 
century although there is some evidence of an earlier 
timber-framed structure at the south end of the 
house. The only other house in the peninsula in 1815 
was a building, described as a cottage and fish-house, 
on the river bank south of the church; it was 
apparently unoccupied in 183993 and only a few stone 
ruins remained in 1969. 

The Gloucester-Chepstow road was the chief 
highway through the parish and the one most often 
recorded as needing repair; in 1668 the inhabitants 
of Bishton were required to repair a stone bridge on 
the road, and a causeway on another part was to be 
repaired by the adjoining tithings in 1697.°%* The 
road was turnpiked in 1757-8 together with the road 
leading out of it at Tutshill to the Beachley passage.% 
Turnpike houses were built at the Tutshill cross- 
roads and north of Beachley village. In 1769 the 
main road to Chepstow made a sharp turn to the 
south just beyond Tutshill and led directly down the 
hill to Chepstow Bridge,®® but by 1815 an easier 
route curving round to the west had been substi- 
tuted.°7 The old road, a steep descent between high 
stone walls, was later closed to traffic. 

Chepstow Bridge, carrying the main road across 
the Wye, was recorded from 1228.98 About 1540 the 
bridge, a timber one, was described as ruinous;% it 
may have been rebuilt in the 1540s.! In 1576, 
however, it was described as a great wooden bridge 
in great decay when an Act was passed making 
Gloucestershire and Monmouthshire responsible 
for the repair of their respective halves of the 
bridge.? Neglect continued, however, and in 1606 
the bridge was said to have fallen down and been 
carried away; the earlier Act was then replaced by 
another which included a provision for penalties on 


89 G.D.R. vol. 381A, f. 9. 

9° See pp. 65-66. 

9t Glos. R.O., D 726/3, f. 272; cf. N.L.W., Badminton 
MS. 2494, 1584 ct. of survey. 

92 Glos. R.O., P 333a/SD 1/1. 

93 G.D.R. Lancaut tithe award. 

94 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 

95 Mon. & Glouc. Roads Act, 31 Geo. II, c. 44. 

96 Badminton Mun. F Drawer 2, map, 1769. 

97 Glos. R.O., P 333a/SD 1/1. 

98 Close R. 1227-31, 98-99. 

99 Leland, Itin. ed. Toulmin Smith, ii. 69; Itin. in Wales, 


43. 
‘I. Waters, Chepstow Parish Records (1955), 116. 
2Chepstow Bridge Act, 18 Eliz. c. 18; Chepstow 
Bridge had not been covered by the Act of 1530 making 
this the general rule where a bridge lay in two counties, 
because Chepstow and Tidenham were not united to 
counties until 1536. 
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the magistrates for failure to levy rates for the 
repairs.3 By 1673 maintenance of the Gloucester- 
shire side of the bridge was in the hands of salaried 
surveyors who carried out considerable repairs 
between then and 16814 in 1676 the surveyors were 
empowered to build a house in which timber and 
other materials could be stored,5 and in 1703 they 
had the use of a warehouse and a boat. During the 
18th century individuals contracted with the county 
to maintain the bridge for terms of years.® At the 
beginning of the 18th century the bridge comprised 
a wooden decking carried by a central stone pier and 
five piers on either side each formed by a number of 
timber piles; the height of the piers was consider- 
able, to allow for the high rise of the tides.7 The 
Monmouthshire half of the bridge was rebuilt as 
four stone arches in 1785, but the Gloucestershire 
half remained timber until 1815 when a complete 
rebuilding of the bridge was begun to the designs of 
John Rennie. The new bridge, opened the next 
year, comprises five cast-iron arches carried on stone 
piers and has a central span of 112 ft.8 

The South Wales Railway through the parish was 
opened as far as a temporary station near Churchend 
in 1851 pending the completion of the bridge to 
carry the line over the Wye. The bridge was opened 
to two-way traffic in 1853. Designed by I. K. Brunel, 
it is a tubular suspension bridge with a span of 
300 ft. from the cliff-top on the Tutshill side to the 
first pier on the much lower Chepstow bank, and 
three further land spans each of 100 ft.° In 1876 the 
Wye Valley Railway was completed, branching out 
of the South Wales Railway at Sedbury and 
passing through a tunnel 1,188 yards long from 
Netherhope to the banks of the Wye below Dennel 
Hill.t0 There was a station near Churchend and 
halts at Tutshill and Netherhope, which were closed 
in 1959. The Wye Valley line then ceased to carry 
passenger traffic,"! and by 1969 the rails had been 
taken up along the river bank and the line was 
already much overgrown, but the southern part of 
the line was still used by the quarries at the north 
end of the tunnel and at Coombesbury Wood to take 
stone to the main line. A temporary line connecting 
the Beachley shipyard with the main line existed for 
a period after the First World War.'2 

Forty-eight tenants of Tidenham manor were 
recorded in 1066 and by 1086 the number had 
increased by 12.!3 Over 160 tenants were recorded 
in Tidenham and Lancaut in 1306.'4 There were 
said to be c. 260 communicants in Tidenham parish 
in 1551,'5 and 4o households in 1563.!© In 1650 the 
population of Tidenham was estimated at 100 
families.'7 About 1710 there were said to be c. 600 
inhabitants in Tidenham and Lancaut and about 
1775 ¢. 500, but the first figure may be an over- 


3 Chepstow Bridge Act, 3 Jas. I, c.23. 

*Glos. R.O., Q/SO 1, ff. 39v.-40, 59, 99v.-100, 156, 
242. 

5 Ibid. ff. 105, 121. 

® Waters, Chepstow Par. Recs. 117-18. 

7 Atkyns, Glos. plate at pp. 774-5; cf. Rudge, Hist. of 
Glos. ii. 74-75. 

8 Waters, Chepstow Par. Recs. 120-3. 

9 MacDermot, Hist. G.W.R. i. 298-9. 

10 Ibid. ii. 178. 

™ Ex inf. Brit. Rlys. Bd. Hist. Recs. Dept. 

12O.S. Map 1/25,000, ST 59 (1949 edn.). 

13 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 164. 

4 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 63-72. 

1S BHR: xix. 121. 
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estimate or the second an underestimate as both 
writers give a total of c. 110 families in the various 
tithings; the figures given for the families in the 
tithings, if accurate, indicate that during the earlier 
18th century the growth of population in new 
settlements in Wibdon, Churchend, and Bishton was 
offset by the decline in population in the older 
settlements at Sedbury and Beachley.'* There was 
apparently some increase in the later part of the 
century, however, and in 1801 Tidenham parish had 
a population of 696 in 138 houses. There was then a 
steady if gradual rise in population to 1,736 by 
1891; there had been little change by 1911, but by 
1921, partly because of the Beachley shipyard, the 
population had risen to 2,248. There was then a 
steady rise to 3,147 in 1931 and 4,195 in 1961.19 
From the time of William FitzOsbern in the 11th 
century Tidenham had close tenurial connexions 
with the neighbouring Monmouthshire town of 
Chepstow, which also dominated the parish 
economically as a market and port; from the mid 
1gth century the western part of the parish has been 
increasingly developed as a residential area for 
Chepstow. The manor of 'Tidenham continued to be 
administered with the Duke of Beaufort’s Mon- 
mouthshire estates until the 19th century, and the 
dukes, although usually acting through agents, were 
influential in the parish. The second most important 
estate, comprising Beachley and Waldings manors, 
was also connected tenurially with Monmouthshire, 
being held for many years by the Lewis family of 
St. Pierre.2° Tidenham also had close connexions 
with Bristol to which it was linked by way of the 
Beachley passage; the James family?! were only the 
most notable of a number of inhabitants of Bristol 
holding land in the parish during the 17th and 18th 
centuries.22 In the 1gth century there were several 
families who took the lead in providing education, 
places of worship, and social welfare, including 
landowners such as the Ormerods of Sedbury Park” 
and the Jenkinses of Beachley,?+ and the owners of 
Eastcliff,25 Penmoil,?6 and the other large houses in 
the west of the parish. The Morgan family of 
Tidenham House was particularly active: in the 
1870s Evangelical services were organized and coffee 
supplied at a building in Woodcroft by Sophia 
Morgan, partly in an attempt to combat drunken- 
ness among the Irish labourers building the Wye 
Valley railway ;?7 the Memorial Temperance Hall, a 
two-story stone building erected at Woodcroft by 
Christiana Morgan in 1887 in memory of her 
husband T. H. Morgan was used for religious services, 
coffee rooms, and reading rooms,?8 and_ similar 
activities took place at the Stroat Mission built 
by her daughter Emily Morgan in 1888.29 A number 
of male and female friendly societies were started 
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1 Bodl. MS. Rawl. C.790, f. 28. 

17 Trans. B.G.A.S. |xxxiii. 97. 

'8 Atkyns, Glos. 775-6; Rudder, Glos. 765-6; the first 
source gives a total of 100 families excluding Stroat, and 
the second 112 families including 14 in Stroat. 

1 Census. 

20 See pp. 64-65. ar. See.p. 65. 

22.9. (Glos, R.O!,.D 262/T 2, T 7-8; DD 674a/T 227; 
Glos. Colln. deeds 306.1. 

23 See Eleanor Ormerod, 25, 29-30. 

*4 See pp. 75, 78-79- 

25 See p. 75. 

27 W.I. hist. of Tidenham, 17. 

28 Inscr. on bldg.; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1923), 346. 

29 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1894), 327; ex inf. Miss Joyce. 


26 Seep. 75. 
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in the parish in the 1830s and 1840s,3° and there 
was a social club and institute at Tutshill by 1889.3! 
The Beachley passage, described in 1644 as the 
key to Wales,3? was of considerable strategic im- 
portance in the Civil War as a link between the 
king’s forces in Wales and the south-west. In 
September 1644 Prince Rupert sent a force of 500 
horse and foot to secure the passage, who fortified 
a position across the Beachley peninsula. A few days 
later the force was attacked and defeated by Gover- 


nor Massey, who took advantage of low water when ~ 


the guns of the royalist ships in the rivers could not 
command the peninsula.33 In October the peninsula 
was again occupied by royalists in similar strength 
under Sir John Winter who in their turn were 
attacked and defeated by Massey who took 220 
prisoners and killed 30, although Winter himself 
escaped ;3+ a parliamentary garrison remained in 
Tidenham a month later.35 Winter was again active 
in the area in late February or early March of 1645 
when he broke out from his house at Lydney and 
led a force to Lancaut in an attempt to fortify a 
crossing-point over the Wye, but he was again 
defeated and forced to make his escape.3° Winter’s 
successful evasion of the parliamentary forces after 
the battle at Beachley (or conceivably after the 
battle at Lancaut) gave rise to the tradition that he 
had leapt his horse down the precipitous Lancaut 
Cliff, part of which became known as Winter’s Leap.37 

Attempts have been made to identify Buttington 
Tump in the Beachley peninsula with the place on 
the Severn where Alfred’s forces besieged the Danes 
in 893,38 but that engagement almost certainly took 
place at Buttington in Montgomeryshire.39 

At least one native of Lancaut parish achieved a 
position of note; he was Henry of Lancaut who, 
apparently in the 13th century, was abbot of De 
Voto, Tintern Abbey’s daughter house in Ireland.4° 
Arthur Bedford (1668-1745), a writer on miscel- 
laneous subjects, was born at Tidenham,*! and was 
perhaps the son of Richard Bedford, vicar there from 
c. 1660 until his death in 1708.42 George Ormerod, 
the antiquary, author of a history of Cheshire and a 
number of essays on the history of Tidenham and 
the locality, was resident at Sedbury Park from the 
1820s until his death in 1873. His daughter Eleanor 
(1828-1901) became a distinguished entomologist.43 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES. The large 
manor of TIDENHAM containing 30 hides was 


30 Glos. R.O., Q/RZ 1, 1836-44. 

31 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1889), 924. 

32 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1644, 528. 

33 Bibliotheca Glos. ii. 116-17; cf. Cal. S.P. Dom. 1644, 
513, 524, 528. 

34 Bibliotheca Glos. ii. 122-4; cf. Cal. S.P. Dom. 1644-5, 
42, 52. 

35 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1644-5, 112. 

36 Bibliotheca Glos. ii. 136-7. 

37 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii. 78; cf. O.S. Map 1” 
(1830 edn.). 

38 e.g. Ormerod, Strigulensia, 60-61. 

39 See F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon Eng. (1947), 264 
and n. Besides the fact mentioned by Stenton that the 
Danes marched along the Thames and then up the Severn 
to reach Buttington, other particulars of the account of 
that battle —the statement that the besieging Saxons 
were encamped on both sides of the river and that the 
Danes finally broke out through the forces on the east 
bank — precludes the possibility that it took place by the 
broad estuary of the Severn at Tidenham: A.-S. Chron. 
(Everyman edn. 1954), 87. 
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granted by King Edwy in 956 to Wulfgar, Abbot of 
Bath. After 1052 Bath Abbey leased the manor for 
life to Archbishop Stigand for 10 marks of gold and 
20 pounds of silver and an annual rent of one mark 
of gold, 6 porpoises and 30,000 herrings.*4 It passed, 
apparently on Stigand’s deposition in 1070, to 
William FitzOsbern, Earl of Hereford (d. 1071), and 
was forfeited to the Crown on the rebellion of 
William’s son Roger in 1075.45 While William 
FitzOsbern held the manor he alienated some parts 
of it: he granted a yardland with one villanus to his 
brother Osbern, Bishop of Exeter, two and a half 
fisheries and one willanus to Walter de Lacy, two 
fisheries and one villanus to Ralph de Limesi, and 4 
hide with the church of Tidenham to Lire Abbey.*® 
In 1086 Walter de Lacy’s estate was held by Roger 
de Lacy and was then described as 4 hide with one 
villanus and four and a half fisheries, “7 and Ralph de 
Limesi’s, described as 14 yardland with one villanus 
and two fisheries, had passed to William of Eu.‘ It 
is possible that the estates of Roger and William 
adjoined the estates which both men also held at 
that time in Madgett#? and they may have become 
amalgamated with the Madgett estates and passed 
into Woolaston parish. Alternatively, however, the 
two estates and that granted to Osbern may have 
been represented by some of the small freehold 
estates held from Tidenham manor by the Prior of 
Farleigh and others in 1289.5° 

The manor of Tidenham passed with the honor 
of Striguil, based on Chepstow castle, to the de 
Clares, and the manor was held by the lords of 
Chepstow until the 19th century. Walter de Clare 
was succeeded c. 1138 by his nephew Gilbert de 
Clare who was created Earl of Pembroke in that 
year and died c. 1148, and the manor passed to 
Gilbert’s son Richard (d. 1176). Richard’s son 
Gilbert died a minor c. 1185 when his heir was his 
sister Isabel who married in 1189 William Marshal, 
Earl of Pembroke (d. 1219). The manor was then 
held successively by five sons of William Marshal, 
William (d. 1231), Richard (d. 1234), Gilbert (d. 
1241), Walter (d. Nov. 1245) and Anselm (d. Dec. 
1245).51 On Anselm’s death his estates were 
partitioned, Tidenham passing to his sister Maud 
(d. 1248) and then to her son Roger Bigod, Earl of 
Norfolk (d. 1270).52 Roger was succeeded by his 
nephew Roger who died in 1306 when in accordance 
with a previous agreement his lands passed to the 
Crown.53 

In 1310 Edward II assigned Roger Bigod’s 

40 Trans. B.G.A.S. lviii. 211; cf. Tintern Abbey (Min. of 
Works gue, 1956), 13. 

41D.N.B 

42 Hockaday Abs. Ixviii, 1661 visit. f. 4; Glos. R.O., 
D 726/3, f. 270. 

43 For particulars of both, see Eleanor Ormerod. Some of 
George Ormerod’s essays were published as Strigulensia, 
and there are manuscript notes and collections of material 
relating to the locality, made by him, in Glos. R.O., 
D 726/1-3. 

+4 Cart. Sax. ed. Birch, iii, pp. 100-3 

45 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com. ), i, 164; Complete Peerage, vi. 
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46 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 164. 

47 Tbid. 167Vv. 

48 Ibid. 166v. 

49 See p. 107. 50 See p. 69. 

51 Cal. Chart. R. 1300-26, 88, 97-98, 104-5; for the 
Earls of Pembroke, see Complete Peerage, x. 348-76. 

52 Cal. Pat. 1266-72, 275; for the Earls of Norfolk, see 
Complete Peerage, ix. 589-609. 

53 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 73. 
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estates to his brothers Thomas de Brotherton and 
Edmund, and in 1312 created Thomas Earl of 
Norfolk. In 1323 Thomas granted Tidenham for life 
to the younger Hugh Despenser*4 and it reverted to 
him on Despenser’s execution in 1326. After 
Thomas’s death in 1338 the manor was held by his 
widow Mary (d. c. 1361)55 and it passed to their 
daughter Margaret, Countess of Norfolk, who 
married secondly Walter de Mauny, Lord Mauny 
(d. 1372).5° In 1372 Margaret leased the manor for 
40 years to her daughter Anne and Anne’s husband 
John de Hastinges, Earl of Pembroke (d. 1375),57 
but Anne surrendered it to her mother in 1376.5° 
Margaret died in 1399 and was succeeded by her 
grandson Thomas Mowbray, Earl of Norfolk, who 
died later the same year. Thomas was succeeded by 
his son Thomas then a minor, who was executed 
for treason in 1405559 in the same year the Crown 
granted Tidenham manor for life to John Harpe- 
den,® but by 1414 it had apparently been regained 
by Thomas’s brother and heir John®! who held it 
at his death in 1432.6 The manor was assigned in 
dower to John’s widow Catherine,®? whose third 
husband John Beaumont, Viscount Beaumont, was 
lord of Tidenham in 1453.°+ By 1468 the manor had 
passed to Catherine’s grandson John Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk, who granted it in that year to 
William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, who died in 
1469. William was succeeded by his son William®s 
(d. 1491), and the younger William by his daughter 
Elizabeth who married in 1492 Charles Somerset, 
later Earl of Worcester.%© In 1505 Charles and 
Elizabeth granted the manor for life to her uncle 
Walter Herbert (d. 1507).67 Charles died in 1526 and 
was succeeded by his son Henry, who acquired the 
neighbouring manor of Woolaston, and ‘Tidenham 
then descended with that manor in the earldom of 
Worcester and dukedom of Beaufort.®8 In 1769 the 
Duke of Beaufort’s estate in Tidenham covered 
2,355 a. and included Day House, Pill House, 
Sedbury, Tippets, and Chapel House farms and 
770 a. of woodland.® In 1872 the Duke of Beaufort 
sold Tidenham manor with Woolaston manor to 
Samuel Stephens Marling of King’s Stanley,7° and 
it descended with the Marlings’ Sedbury Park 
estate until 1921.7! 

There was a manor-house on Tidenham manor 
before the Conquest; the services of the Saxon 
tenants included maintaining the hedge around it.7 
In 1289 the reeve of the manor accounted for repairs 
and the fitting of joists to ‘the old hall’,73 and at that 
period there were fairly extensive farm buildings 
around the house: they included a great grange, 
dairy, granary, servants’ house, and dovecot,”4 anda 


54 Cal. Pat. 1321-4, 341-2. 

55 §.C. 6/922/11; cf. Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1413, 246-7. 
56 Cal. Ing. p.m. xiii, p. 117. 

57 Tbid. xiv, p. 146. 

58 Cal. Close, 1374-7, 448-9. 

59 C 137/150/71A; C 137/203/76. 

6° Cal. Pat. 1405-8, 39. 

6t C.P, 25(1)/291/63/11. 

62 C 139/60/43. 

63 Cal. Close, 1429-35, 205. 

64 Reg. Stanbury, 173. 

65 Cal. Pat. 1467-77, 112; C 140/32/21. 

66 Complete Peerage, x. 401-3; Cal. Close, 1500-9, 196. 
67 Cal. Close, 1500-9, 196; Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, iii, 


P. 447. 
68 See p. 106. 
69 Badminton Mun. F Drawer 2, map, 1769. 


7° Glos. R.O., D 262/T 29. 71 See below. 
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new cattle-shed was built in 1290 and a new grange 
in 1296.75 In 1584 the manor-house was a building 
called the Court House standing near the church.7° 
If as seems likely it was on the site of ‘Tidenham 
House it had been alienated from the manor by the 
early 18th century.77 

An estate at Sedbury comprising a house and 
130 a. called Barnes farm was sold by Selwyn James 
in 1797 to William Proctor who sold it immediately 
afterwards to Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Cosby. Sir 
Henry created a park, which he called Barnesville 
Park, out of part of the estate?’ and built a house 
there. He died in 1822 and his trustees sold the 
Barnesville estate in 1825 to George Ormerod. 
Ormerod, who renamed the property SEDBURY 
PARK, added other lands to it, including lands in 
the south part of Sedbury in 183179 and the Tutshill 
Farm estate in 1863.8° He died in 1873 and was 
succeeded by his son ‘Thomas, formerly Archdeacon 
of Suffolk, who died in 1874, and in the next year 
Thomas’s son, the Revd. G. T. B. Ormerod, sold 
Sedbury Park and 704 a. to Samuel Marling.8! From 
Samuel, who was created a baronet in 1882 and died 
in the next year, the Sedbury Park and Tidenham 
manor estates passed to his son Sir William Henry 
Marling (d. 1919). Sir William was succeeded by 
his son Col. Sir Percival Scrope Marling,’2 who had 
lived at Sedbury Park since 1899. Sir Percival sold 
Sedbury Park and the large estate centred on it in 
1921; the estate then covered 5,887 a. and included 
25 farms in Tidenham, Woolaston, and Hewels- 
field.83 Some of the farms at Tidenham were bought 
by the farmers but part of the estate, including Pill 
House farm, was acquired by William Royse 
Lysaght of Castleford who was described as one of 
the chief landowners in Tidenham between 1923 
and 1939.54 W.R. Lysaght died in 1945 and his 
Tidenham property was sold by his son Mr. D. R. 
Lysaght before 1950.85 In 1969 most of the farms in 
Tidenham belonged to the farmers and there was no 
large landowner apart from the Forestry Commis- 
sion which owned most of the woodland in the north 
of the parish. 

Sir Henry Cosby had begun the creation of the 
park at Sedbury by the end of 1797 and there was 
apparently a building on the site of Sedbury Park 
house by then,®¢ but it may not have been completed 
until some years later as Sir Henry was living at 
Tutshill in 1802.87 A mansion in the park was sold 
with the estate in 1825; it was then a square building, 
probably of three stories, with central bowed pro- 
jections on the north and west fronts and two narrow 
service wings extending eastwards.88 Soon after 1825 
the house was remodelled for George Ormerod by 
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72 Robertson, A.-S. Charters, 204-7. 

73 §.C. 6/859/20. 

74 8.C. 6/859/22, 25-26. 

75 §.C. 6/859/21, 25. 

76 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 

77 See below. 

78 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 15, T 29. 

79 Ibid. T 18. 

80 See below. 

8t Bleanor Ormerod, 57; Glos. R.O., D 262/E 8. 

82 See p. 248 ; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879 and later edns.). 

83 P. Marling, Rifleman and Hussar (1931), 372; Glos. 
Colln. RV 306.1. 

84 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1923 and later edns.). 

85 Ex inf. Mr. Lysaght. 

86 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 29. 

87 Glouc. Fnl. 22 Feb. 1802. 

88 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 18. 
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Sir Robert Smirke;89 the alterations were probably 
completed by 1830 when the rating valuation of the 
house was doubled.9° Smirke added classical Bath- 
stone colonnades along the south and west fronts, 
incorporating on the south a portico leading to the 
main entrance; he may also have refaced the rest of 
the house in ashlar; the earlier bow windows 
disappeared during the alterations.’ In or around 
1898 considerable alterations were made to the house 
by Sir William Henry Marling.%? Two stories were 


added above the portico, the chimneys were altered, . 


and the west front was capped by a balustraded 
parapet, while the interior was given some florid 
Renaissance decoration. At the same period the 
north service wing was extended, a classical stable 
block built to the north-east of the house, and the 
forecourt enclosed by stone balustrading. Soon after 
its sale by Sir Percival Marling in 1921 Sedbury 
Park became a hotel,93 but since 1942 it has housed 
an approved school.% 

The estate later known as the manor of WALD- 
INGS was evidently created by a grant from the 
lord of Tidenham before 1289 when tenants of 
Walter Walding owed labour-services on the 
Tidenham manor demesne.%s The estate presumably 
included land at Tidenham granted by Gloucester 
Abbey to Walter Walding in the early 13th century.% 
Waldings manor was held from the lords of Tiden- 
ham during the 14th century but as a separate + 
knight’s fee of the honor of Striguil;97 in 1584, 
however, it was held from Tidenham manor as 7 
knight’s fee with a cash rent also payable,% and its 
status as a sub-manor of Tidenham manor was still 
recognized in 1704.99 By 1307 the manor of Waldings 
had passed to Robert Walding,! and Walter Walding 
held it in 1363 and 1400.? In 1466 John de Aune 
granted the manor to Thomas Lewis.3 In 1552 
Henry Lewis settled the manor on himself with 
reversion to his son William,+ and William Lewis 
was dealing with it in 1554.5 In 1580 it was owned 
by William Lewis of St. Pierre (Mon.) who acquired 
the manor of Beachley in that year.° By 1598 the 
two manors had passed to Henry Lewis? who settled 
them in 1626 on his son George and George’s wife 
Mary; George held the manors in 1630 and died 
in 1634 being survived by Mary and his son 
William,’ who died in 1639 while still a minor. 
William’s heir was his younger brother ‘Thomas? 
who held the manors in 1656.!° By 1692 they had 
passed to George Lewis of Penhow (Mon.),!! and 
in 1704 were owned by John Romsey.!? In 1710, 
however, Thomas Lewis of St. Pierre owned them,%3 


89 Ibid. E 8; Eleanor Ormerod, 7. 
90 Vestry min. bk. 1819-68. 
91 Cf. Eleanor Ormerod, plate facing p. 6. 
92 Date and inits. on bldgs. 
93 Kelly's Dir. Glos. (1927 and later edns.). 
94 Ex inf. Mr. F. H. Keyte, the deputy head master. 
95 §.C. 6/859/20. 
96 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), ii. 142. 
97 Cal. Ing. p.m. iv, p. 299; C 137/152/72. 
98 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 
99 Ibid. 2607. ' Cal. Ing. p.m. iv, p. 299. 
2 Cal. Close, 1360-4, 479; C 137/152/72. 
3 Glos. R.O., D 726/3, f. 49 and v. 
4 C.P. 25(2)/66/548/44. 5 C.P. 25(2)/83/709/23. 
6 Glos. R.O., D 726/3, f. 51; cf. N.L.W., Badminton 
MS. 2494. 
7 Glos. R.O., D 726/3, f. 68. 
8 C 142/474/29; Glos. R.O., EL 201, p. 118. 
9 C 142/491/24. 
1 Glos. R.O., D 726/3, ff. 76, 82; cf. EL 201, pp. 118-119. 
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and by 1774 they had passed to Morgan Lewis. 
Morgan died c. 1785 and the estate, comprising c. 
380 a. based on Wibdon Farm and Beachley Farm, 
evidently representing respectively the manors of 
Waldings and Beachley, passed to his son Thomas.!4 
By 1786 the manors had been acquired by Samuel 
Jenkins'5 who was said to own both c. 1800,!° but 
by 1815 the Wibdon Farm estate belonged to 
Anthony Hammond?’ and Francis Hammond owned 
it in 1843.18 

Wibdon Farm standing on the north-west of the 
main road at Wibdon may be on the site of the 
manor-house of Waldings manor. It consists of a 
two-storied range with a higher cross-wing to the 
south-west. A stone doorway with a four-centred 
head is visible externally. Although now rough-cast 
the house shows signs of being structurally timber- 
framed and the lower range may represent a hall 
block of medieval origin.19 Alternatively the manor- 
house may have been at HIGH HALL on the 
opposite side of the road which was described as a 
capital messuage in 1599 when Henry Lewis, the 
lord of Waldings manor, leased it with lands to 
Christopher Shipman;?° the Lewises retained 
ownership of it until 1677 or later.2! By 1723 it was 
owned by Godfrey Harcourt, presumably the man 
who was described as a principal inhabitant of 
Tidenham in 1750.73 In 1804 High Hall was put up 
for sale with a farm of c. 166 a.24 and the estate was 
probably bought then by the owners of Stroat 
House, to whom it belonged in 1815 and until at 
least 1843.75 It was up for sale in 1898? and in 1920 
it belonged to the Sedbury Park estate.?27 The house 
was rebuilt in the late 18th or early 19th century as 
a stone building of three stories. 

The manor of BEACHLEY was held by John 
ap Adam in 1294 when he had a grant of a market 
and fair and free warren from the Earl of Norfolk, 
lord of ‘Tidenham manor.?8 John died in 1310 and in 
1312 the wardship of his heir Thomas was in dispute 
between the Crown, which while in possession of 
Tidenham manor had sold the wardship to Ralph 
Monthermer, Constable of Chepstow castle, and 
Miles of Rodborough and his wife Maud, who 
claimed it by virtue of her lordship of a portion of 
the honor of Striguil; the ap Adam demesne estate 
in Tidenham was then described as a mill and 119 a. 
of land held as 3 knight’s fee.2? The dispute was 
evidently resolved in favour of the Crown for in 1584 
and 1704 Beachley manor was a sub-manor held by 
fealty from Tidenham manor.%° In the 16th and 
17th centuries the manor was often referred to as 


11 Tbid. EL 201, p. 121. 

122.N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2607. 

13 Glos. R.O., EL. 201, p. 121. 

™%4 Ibid. D 262/T 3; cf. Rudder, Glos. 765. 

15 Glouc. Jnl. 30 Oct. 1786. 

16 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii. 77-78. 

17 Glos. R.O., P 333a/SD 1/1. 

18 G.D.R. Tidenham tithe award. 

19 Internal inspection was not permitted in 1970. 

20 Glos. R.O., D 726/3, ff. 66-67. 

21 Tbid. EL 201, p. 120. 22 Hockaday Abs. ccclxxv. 

23 G.D.R. vol. 381A, f. 8. 24 Glouc. Jnl. 15 Oct. 1804. 

25 Glos. R.O., P 333a/SD 1/1; G.D.R. Tidenham tithe 
award. 

26 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 29. 

27 Glos. Colln. RV 306.1. 

28 Cat. Berkeley Mun. p. 148; for the ap Adam family see 
Ormerod, Strigulensia, 96-108. 

29 Cal. Ing. p.m. v, pp. 208-9. 

30 N.L.W., Badminton MSS. 2494, 2607. 
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the Barony of Beachley?! apparently a reference to 
the status of baron which John ap Adam claimed 
in right of his wife Elizabeth de Gurnay. Thomas ap 
Adam came of age c. 1324 and by 1343 Beachley 
manor had passed to his son Robert; Robert may 
have been succeeded by his brothers Hamon and 
John who like him apparently died without surviving 
issue. Robert’s sister Alice married Thomlyn 
Huntley and their son John ap Thomlyn Huntley 
held Beachley manor in 1425.32 John ap Thomlyn 
was lord of the manor in 1448 and he or another 
John ap Thomlyn in 1499. Margaret, one of the 
daughters and heiresses of John ap Thomlyn, 
married Edmund ap Gwylym ap Hopkin, and their 
son William Edmunds was lord of Beachley in 
1535-33 In 1575 Thomas Williams alias Edmunds 
sold the manor to John Symings,34 a London 
physician, who sold it in 1580 to William Lewis.3s 
As related above Beachley manor then descended 
in the Lewis family until c. 1786 when it was 
acquired by Samuel Jenkins and he or another 
Samuel retained the manor and the Beachley Farm 
estate in 1815.36 Before 1843 it passed to James 
Jenkins of Chepstow who died in 1847,37 and by 
1854 the estate had passed to his hephew Robert 
Castle Jenkins’® (d. 1892); in 1894 it belonged to 
Richard Palmer Jenkins who died in 1899.39 By 1902 
the estate had apparently passed to Mrs. J. M. 
Curre, who was described as a principal landowner 
at Beachley until 1914.49 Much of the land of the 
estate was acquired in the First World War for the 
shipyard and was later taken over by the Army 
Apprentices College, Beachley Farm becoming the 
residence of the commandant.#! 

The ancient manor-house of Beachley manor was 
evidently at Badams Court in Sedbury which was 
recorded in the possession of John ap Thomlyn in 
1448. The name is evidently a corruption of ap 
Adam and the family had presumably occupied a 
house there for a time in the 13th and 14th centuries, 
but from 1448 the premises were granted on long 
leases by the lords of the manor; between c. 1540 
and 1638 the lessees were members of the Hopkins 
family.42 The Badams Court property still belonged 
to the manor in 1785 but in 1800 it was owned by 
the trustees of Charles Williams of Tidenham House; 
they sold it in that year to Sir Henry Cosby‘ and it 
descended with the Sedbury Park estate until 1921.44 
There was probably no longer a habitable house 
there by 167645 and the premises included only a 
few closes of land in 1785,4° but there was a house 
on the present site by 1843.47 That house, which is 


3t e.g. Glos. R.O., EL 201, pp. 115, 173; N.L.W., 
Badminton MS. 2607. 
32 Glos. R.O., D 674a/T 240. 
34 C.P. 25(2)/142/1822/29. 
35 Glos. R.O., D 726/3, f. 51. 
36 Thid. P 333a/SD 1/1. 
37 G.D.R. Tidenham tithe award; inscr. in Beachley 
chapel. 
38 G.D.R., V 6/9; Glos. R.O., D 1381/158; cf. Kelly’s 
Dir. Glos. (1885), 361. 
39 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1894), 32; inscrs. in Beachley chapel. 
49 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1902 and later edns.). 
41 See pp. 58-59; W.I. hist. of Tidenham, 24. 
42 pee R.O., D 262/T 6-7; Hockaday Abs. ccclxxv, 
1546. 
#3 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 3. 
44 Glos. Colln. RV 306.1; see above. 
45 Glos. R.O.D, 262/T 6. 
47 G.D.R. Tidenham tithe award. 
48 Tbid. #2 Ormerod, Strigulensia, 98. 


33 Ibid. D 262/T 6. 


46 Ibid, T 3. 
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basically of stone, was evidently remodelled later in 
the 19th century when it was given the rustic 
adornments of barley-sugar chimneys, gables with 
barge-boards, and mock timber-framing. It is 
probable that the ancient manor-house occupied 
another site just to the south-east in the field which 
was called Old Badams Court in 1843,48 and it was 
presumably there that ruins and traces of a moat 
were observed c. 1860.49 

The James family acquired considerable estates 
at Tidenham. Thomas James, a wealthy merchant 
who was twice mayor of Bristol,5° was granted the 
rectory of Tidenham by the Crown in 1607,5! and 
in 1614 he also held a freehold estate of 40 a. from 
Waldings manor.s* Thomas died in 1619 and the 
estate descended to his son Alexander, also a Bristol 
merchant and later mayor of the city,53 who acquired 
other lands in Tidenham during the 1620s and 
1630s.5+ They included a go-a. estate with a mansion 
at Churchend and a farm-house called Hanley’s 
bought from William Batherne in 1620355 the 
mansion was presumably the one that Richard 
Batherne bought from William Philpot’c. 1560 and 
was perhaps on the site of Philpots Court.%¢ 
Alexander James died in 1680 and his estate evi- 
dently passed to his son Thomas (d. 1685), and to 
Thomas’s son Alexander (d. 1713).57 The younger 
Alexander was said c. 1710 to have a good house 
near the church and a good estate.58 The house was 
evidently TIDENHAM HOUSE which by the 
1760s was owned, with an estate that also included 
Hanley farm, Tump farm at Sedbury, and a farm 
at Lancaut, by William Jones.59 Jones went bankrupt 
while trading as a wine-merchant in 1766, and at 
that time or later his mortgagee Richard Williams 
secured possession of the Tidenham House estate by 
virtue of the large arrears of interest due on the 
mortgage. The estate passed to Richard’s son Charles 
Williams who in 1777 made an agreement with 
William Jones’s wife Frances by which she was to 
surrender her life-interest in the estate after William’s 
death in return for an annuity.6' Charles Williams 
was succeeded c. 1797 by Thomas Williams (d. 
1806), and in 1815 the estate was held by Mrs. 
Harriet Williams, presumably Thomas’s widow.® 
Thomas’s daughter Frances Susannah (d. 1831) 
married the Revd. Charles Henry Morgan®+ who 
with John Buckle and others held the estate in 1843, 
apparently under a settlement relating to Morgan 
and his wife and Buckle and his wife ‘Temperance 
Maria; the estate then covered c. 380 a. in Tidenham 
parish and included Tidenham House, Wallhope 


5° Trans. B.G.A.S. xxvi. 271-2. 

51 Glos. R.O., D 726/3, f. 251. 

52 Tbid. f. 63. 

53 Trans. B.G.A.S. xxvi. 271-2; Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 98. 

54 Glos. Colln. deeds 306.10—12, 14. 

55 C.P. 25(2)/299/18 Jas. I Mich./40; cf. Glos. Colln. 
deeds 306.8, 13. 

56 Glos. Colln. deeds 306.5. 

57 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 98-99; cf. Trans. B.G.A.S. xxvi. 


27k. 

58 Atkyns, Glos. 776. 

59 Glos. Colln. deeds 306.22; cf. Glos. R.O., D 262/T 6, 
deed of 1747; Taylor, Map of Glos. (1777). 

60 Glouc. Fnl. 2 June 1766. 

6! Glos. R.O., D 892/T 86. 

62 Churchwardens’ acct. bk. 1786-1830, penes the vicar; 
Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii. 77; inscr. in S. of chancel, 
Tidenham church. 

63 Glos. R.O., P 333a/SD 1/1. 

64 Inscr. in S. of chancel. 
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Farm and Philpots Court. The estate had passed 
by 1863 to Charles’s son Thomas Henry Morgan® 
(d. 1884), and by 1889 to Henry Francis Morgan (d. 
1933);°” most of the estate then passed to Henry’s 
daughter, Creina Cecilia Burder, and on her death 
in 1962 to her daughter Mary Burder.®® Thomas 
Williams was the chief proprietor at Lancaut c. 
1803°9 and presumably held the farm there that had 
belonged to William Jones in the 1760s. In 1815 
Mrs. Harriet Williams owned c. 120 a. based on the 
farm-house on the north of the road in the penin-’ 
sula,7° and the Lancaut estate descended with the 
Tidenham House estate, passing on Mrs. Burder’s 
death in 1962 to her son Mr. C. H. Burder. Tiden- 
ham House itself passed into a different ownership 
after Henry Morgan’s death in 1933.7! It is a two- 
story stone house dating mainly from the later 19th 
century although on the west it may incorporate part 
of a building of slightly earlier date; the house was 
gutted by fire in 1968.72 

Another branch of the James family owned an 
estate based on STROAT FARM. It apparently 
originated in the house and land at Stroat which 
Richard Darling owned in 1614.73 Richard Darling 
of Stroat and his son Anthony were mentioned in 
1630,74 and Anthony was presumably the man who 
died c. 1656 leaving a house and lands at Stroat to 
his widow Susanna.75 Susanna married secondly 
Francis James (d. 1684) who may also have inherited 
lands in the parish from his father, Alexander James 
(d. 1680).7° From Francis the estate passed to 
successive sons Charles (d. 1735),77 Charles (d. 1768), 
and Selwyn James (d. 1803).78 Selwyn’s son Charles 
(d. 1812) may have succeeded but in 1815 Stroat 
Farm and the estate were held by Selwyn’s widow 
Anne who died in 1829. They passed to Selwyn’s 
daughter Susan who married Sir Alexander Wilson; 
she owned Stroat Farm and 270 a. in 1843.79 In 1969 
the house with c. 200 a. was owned and farmed by 
Messrs. G. & T. Reeks.8° The north-eastern end of 
Stroat Farm is a square gabled block of two stories 
and attics dating from the mid 17th century, 
probably from before 1662 when Susanna Darling 
was assessed for tax on 6 hearths.®! It is probably of 
timber-framed construction, later faced with stone 
and rough-cast, and has an original doorway in its 
back wall and three chimneys with diagonally-set 
shafts. Internally there is a contemporary staircase 
with a dog-gate. The low south-west range, which 
is of one and a half stories, may be part of an earlier 
house. 

6s G.D.R. Tidenham tithe award. 

66 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1863), 363; G.D.R. Tidenham 
bps. transcr. 1817. 

67 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870 and later edns.); tombstone in 
Tidenham churchyd. 

68 Ex inf. Mr. C. H. Burder. 

69 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii. 79. 

70 Glos. R.O., P 3334/SD 1/1. 

71 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870 and later edns.).; ex inf. Mr. 
Burder. 

72 Local information. 

73 Glos. R.O., D 726/3, f. 65. 

74 Ibid. EL 201, p. 118. 

75 Susanna Darling, widow, held a house and lands at 
Stroat in 1656 (Glos. R.O., D 726/3, f. 76), but in the 
inscription quoted in Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 271 the date 
of Anthony Darling’s death is given as 1658. 

76 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 98-99; for this branch of the 
family, see Bigland, Glos. ili, no. 271. 

77 Atkyns, Glos. 776, where, however, the statement that 
Charles James’s house at Stroat was called Sulwell pre- 
sumably arises from confusion with the estate of that name 
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STROAT HOUSE and an estate were owned by 
Somerset Jones, Vicar of Tidenham (d. 1769); after 
his death it was held by his widow who married his 
successor in the vicarage William Seys, who lived 
at Stroat House until his death in 1802.8 The 
estate passed to Anne, daughter of Somerset Jones, 
and her husband Charles James of London who 
died in 1818.83 In 1843 the estate, which then 
included 226 a., was owned by Mary Webb.*4 Stroat 
House, a three-storied house faced in rough-cast 
with stone dressings, dates from the earlier 18th 
century. It has an ornate road front, divided into 
three bays by rusticated pilasters, with a modillion 
cornice, and stone quoins to the angles and window 
openings. The central doorway is surmounted by a 
fan-light and a pedimented hood on shaped brackets ; 
above it the windows to both floors are round- 
headed, but elsewhere the windows are paired 
sashes, all retaining their wide glazing-bars. The 
staircase, the staircase window, and an archway in 
the hall are of the original date. The garden front of 
the house was remodelled c. 1961. The pedimented 
stone gateway to the forecourt, contemporary with 
the house, was moved when the road was widened.85 

An estate at Wibdon was in the possession of the 
Madocke family for a long period.’ John Madocke 
of Wibdon died in 1587 and his son Edmund was 
dealing with lands there in 1599.87 Edmund died in 
1626 and his grandson John Madocke owned lands 
in Wibdon in 1630; John died in 1643 and was 
succeeded by his son Edmund. Edmund was 
succeeded on his death in 1693 by his son John,** 
who was said to have a handsome house and a good 
estate at Wibdon c. 1710;89 John died in 1730. By ec. 
1775 the Madocke’s estate had passed to William 
Sheldon and the house was in ruins.%° 

An estate based on TUTSHILL HOUSE® (later 
called Tutshill Farm) was owned in 1655 by William 
Huggett who had inherited it from his mother 
Welthian, one of the sisters and coheirs of John 
Hopkins. In that year William Huggett settled the 
house and c. 60 a. on the marriage of his son William, 
and the younger William settled part of the estate 
on the marriage of his son, also William, in 1682.9 
The third William Huggett settled Tutshill House 
and lands on his son William in 1719 but in 1721 
father and son sold the house and lands to Mary 
Davis who received another part of the estate by a 
grant from William Huggett the son in 1727.93 By 
1747 the Tutshill House estate had passed to 
Francis Davis®* who retained it in 1765 when it 
in Allaston, Lydney, owned by another branch of the 
family: cf. ibid. 541; Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 98. 

78 Rudder, Glos. 765; cf. 19th Rep. Com. Char. 108-9. 

79 Glos. R.O., P 333a/SD 1/1; G.D.R. Tidenham tithe 
award; cf. r9th Rep. Com. Char. 109. 

80 Ex inf. Reeks fam. 81 E 179/116/554 rot. 70. 

82 Hockaday Abs. ccclxxv, 1769; Glos. Countryside, Oct.— 
Dec. 1947, 87; Glouc. Jnl. 25 Jan. 1802. 

83 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii. 78-79; Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 
271. 

84 G.D.R. Tidenham tithe award. 

85 Ex inf. Mrs. Watts, of Stroat House. 

86 For the Madockes, see the restored tomb of the family 
in Tidenham churchyard; cf. Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 118-19. 

87 C.P. 25(2)/147/1917/21. 

88 Glos. R.O., EL 201, p. 118; cf. ibid. pp. 120-2. 

89 Atkyns, Glos. 776. 90 Rudder, Glos. 765. 

9t Another house standing near-by was called Tutshill 
House in the roth and earlier 20th century and should not 
be confused with this one: see p. 60. 

92 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 9. 


93 Ibid. T ro-11. 94 Ibid. T 13. 
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covered 177 .;95 it had passed by 1775 to James 
Davis of Chepstow.% The estate later descended to 
Mary Davis who in 1808 married Lieut.-Gen. 
Daniel Burr; on Mary’s death in 1836 it passed to 
her second son James Henry Scudamore Burr, later 
Vicar of ‘Tidenham.97 James died in 1852 and his 
widow Jane, who married secondly the Revd. 
Francis Lewis and lived at Dennel Hill, held the 
estate until 1862 when her son Henry came of age. 
Henry Burr sold the estate in 1868 to George 
Ormerod;98 it had been sold by the Sedbury Park 
estate by 1920.99 The house, which stands on the west 
side of the road leading from the Tutshill cross- 
roads towards Sedbury,' was ruinous in 1747.” The 
eastern range, which is of rough-cast stone, may date 
from a rebuilding soon after 1747, although an extra 
story was added later and an addition made on the 
west in the early 19th century. 

An estate called CHASE FARM originated in a 
sale allotment of 279 a. on the west of Tidenham 
Chase which was bought by James Nerot at in- 
closure in 1815;3 he sold it in 1818 to Alexander 
Trotter. The estate was heavily mortgaged and the 
interest was in arrears by 1842 when Henry Church- 
yard acquired the rights of the other mortgagees, 
and in the next year he bought the fee simple from 
Henry Trotter, Alexander’s trustee. By 1870 the 
estate had passed to Mary Ann Churchyard who 
acquired other lands to the east of Chase farm from 
the Duke of Beaufort in that year. In 1892 she sold 
her estate, then 432 a., to the Marlings,* who re- 
tained it until 1921; the house, which became known 
as Chase House, was leased separately while the 
estate was farmed from a smaller stone house built 
near-by by Sir William Marling in 1894.5 The 
smaller house and 180 a. were owned by Mr. W. P. 
Johnson in 1969.6 Chase House, which was then 
standing empty, is a two-story building of stone 
faced in rough-cast built by James Nerot shortly 
before 1818.7 e 

The Webley family held lands in Tidenham from 
1656 or earlier, and by the mid 18th century Walter 
Webley owned a house at Sedbury ‘called THE 
MEAD. Walter was apparently the man who died 
in 1763, and in 1770 his son William Webley (d. 
1779) owned the Mead and an estate of c. 2go a. In 
1771 William mortgaged the estate to James Grim- 
ston, Viscount Grimston, whose son, also James, 
initiated proceedings for the recovery of arrears on 
the mortgage in 1778 and obtained a foreclosure 
against William’s widow Ann and son William Henry 
in 1788. James sold the estate in 1804 to William 
Lewis® who retained the greater part of the estate, 
based on Tump Farm, in 1815.9 In 1843 Lewis’s 


95 Ibid. T 29. 
96 Ibid. D 1637/E 10. 
97 Ibid. D 262/T 14; G.D.R. Tidenham tithe award. 

98 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 14. 
99 Glos. Colln. RV 306.1; cf. above. 

TGlos. R.O., D 262/T 29; G.D.R. Tidenham tithe 

award. 

2 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 13. 

3 Ibid. P 333a/SD 1/1. 

4 Ibid. D 262/T 24. 

5 Glos. Colln. RV 306.1; date and inits. on bldg. 

6 Ex inf. Mr. Johnson. 

7 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 24. 

8 Ibid. T 19. 

t0 G.D.R. Tidenham tithe award. 
™ Glos. Colln. RV 306.1. 

12 Glos. R.O., P 333a/SD1/r. 

13 G.D.R. Tidenham tithe award. 


9 Ibid. P 333a/SD 1/1. 
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former estate was held by trustees under the will of 
Dorothy Clowes,!° and in 1920 it was part of the 
Sedbury Park estate.1! The Mead, with the remain- 
der of the estate, was owned in 1815 by William 
Bolton’ and in 1843 by William Powell;! it also 
appears to have belonged to the Sedbury Park 
estate for a period in the early 2oth century.'+ In 
1969 it was owned with a farm of c. goa. by Mr. 
J. M. Bradley.'s The house was rebuilt by William 
Webley shortly before 1770.'® It is a large rectang- 
ular stone building of three stories and five bays; the 
front is surmounted by a parapet with balustraded 
panels and the central doorway has a fan-light under 
a segmental hood and is approached by a flight of 
steps. 

The rectory of Tidenham was leased by Sheen 
Priory’7 in 1537 to Francis Shakerley who sub-let it 
soon afterwards to John Horner; Horner retained it 
in 1548, but in 1561 Shakerley was attempting to 
regain the rectory from him, some doubt having 
occurred as to the term of years in Horner’s lease.'® 
A lease of the rectory was later granted to William 
Gough of Nass, Lydney, who left a moiéty of the 
premises to his son William and daughter Mary by 
his will proved 1599.9 Later the rectory reverted to 
the Crown which granted it in fee to Thomas James 
in 1607.2° The rectory, which in 1704 was said to 
comprise the corn tithes and part of the hay tithes,” 
then descended with James’s estate at Tidenham, 
and c¢. 1710 it was estimated to be worth £80 a year 
to Alexander James.22 Ownership of the rectory later 
became divided between three of the estates whose 
descent is traced above. The greater portion, 
described as the tithes of corn, grain, and hay of the 
tithings of Wibdon and Stroat and the tithes of corn 
and grain from Sedbury and Beachley tithings 
except those of the Beachley manor estate, were 
retained by the owners of the Tidenham House 
estate; by 177073 the tithes of corn and grain 
from Churchend and Bishton tithings belonged to 
William Webley’s Mead estate and later descended 
with the portion of that estate retained by William 
Lewis; and by the early 19th century the Jenkins 
family owned the tithes of corn and grain arising 
from its Beachley manor estate. In 1815 the allot- 
ments made to the owners of the rectory at the 
inclosure of Tidenham Chase and other lands were 
15 a. to Harriet Williams, 8 a. to William Lewis, and 
6a. to Samuel Jenkins,?+ and the corn-rents which 
were awarded in 1843 instead of the rectorial tithes 
from the remainder of the parish were £303 145. to 
trustees for the Morgans and Buckles, {£175 to the 
trustees of Dorothy Clowes, and {£35 to Robert 
Castle Jenkins. Subsequently the Duke of Beaufort 
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14 Restoration work on the house was done by Sir William 
Marling in 1906: inscr. on bldg. 

1s Ex inf. Mrs. Bradley. 

1 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 19, deeds of 1770, 1771; his 
initials and the date 1774 appear on the rainwater heads. 

1 Chops An 

18 C 3/163/29; Hockaday Abs. ccclxxv, 1548. 

19 Hockaday Abs. cclxvi. 

20 Glos. R.O., D 726/3, f. 251. 

21 G.D.R. Tidenham terrier. 

22 Atkyns, Glos. 775; cf. above. 

23 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 19. 

24 Tbid. P 333a/SD 1/1. There was some confusion, or 
perhaps merely a clerical error, over William Lewis’s 
allotment; in the text of the award it is allotted to Frederick 
Frederick as purchaser from William Lewis, but in the 
schedule to the maps, to Timothy Lewis. Cf. also D 1430B/ 
Tite 
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was found to be entitled to the tithes from 56 a. land 
in Wibdon and Stroat for which he was awarded a 
corn-rent of {11 7s. 7d. in 1844.75 


ECONOMIC HISTORY: Acricutture. The 
earliest evidence about husbandry at Tidenham is 
provided by a survey of the manor dating from the 
period between the grant to Bath Abbey in 956 and 


the lease to Stigand in the mid 11th century; the 


30-hide estate then included a large demesne of 9 
hides which was cultivated by the services of the 
tenants.”6 In 1066 no serv or teams were enumerated 
on the demesne, then 10 hides, and it was presum- 
ably cultivated wholly by the villani who each had a 
plough-team.?7 In the late 13th century the demesne 
included c. 340 a. of arable, over 60 a. of meadow, 
and various pastures. ‘he demesne arable was then 
in three divisions for the purposes of cultivation, c. 
125 a. lying ina field called Homwode Cliff, c. 125 a. 
in another called Mikel Hill, and gi a. divided among 
four fields, Longfurlong, Clenghorn, Richoldes 
Marsh, and Hanley Hill; a three-course rotation 
was followed in those divisions, each being sown in 
turn with wheat in the first year, oats with smaller 
proportions of barley and pulse in the second, and 
lying fallow in the third. A dairy herd of c. 20 cows 
was also maintained, and milk, butter, and in some 
years large numbers of cheeses, were sold. A herd 
of pigs was kept, and in the early 1270s a flock of 
c. 150 sheep; in the 1290s, however, no sheep were 
kept. ‘The demesne also included an orchard from 
which apples were sometimes sold while others were 
used to make cider. The detailed accounts of stock 
and produce kept by the reeve at that period included 
the doves in the dovecot and falcons taken from an 
eyrie in the Lancaut cliffs. Several labourers were 
retained at wages and received also portions of 
produce; those regularly mentioned were two or 
three ploughmen, two or three drovers (fugatores), 
one or two stockmen, a dairyman, and a swineherd. 
The demesne was cultivated mainly, however, by 
the labour-services of the tenants. About a third of 
the works owed each year were usually found 
redundant: in 1291-2, out of a total of 7,085 owed, 
2,068 were sold, and a number of works were 
employed each year on the neighbouring manor of 
Aluredston.?8 

The Saxon survey specified the 21 hides of the 
manor occupied by tenants as 27 yardlands at 
Stroat, 14 at Milton, and 13 at Kingston, a hide 
above Offa’s Dyke, and part of another hide beyond 
the dyke let to Welsh sailors.29 The hide therefore 
comprised under 3 yardlands, and if as later at Tiden- 
ham, the yardland was equivalent to 36 a.3° the hide 
must have been c. 100 a. From each yardland 12d. 
rent and 4d. as alms were owed. The services of the 
geneats on the estate included labouring on or off 
the estate, riding and carrying, supplying transport 
and driving herds, while the weekly works owed by 
the geburs at the various seasons were ploughing a. 
and fetching seed to sow it from the lord’s barn, 
building and supplying the materials for fishing- 
weirs, fencing and ditching, reaping 13a. and 


25 G.D.R. Tidenham tithe award. 

26 Robertson, A.-S. Charters, 204-7. 
27 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 164. 

28 S.C. 6/859/17—-28; S.C. 6/922/21. 
29 Robertson, A.-S. Charters, 204-7. 
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mowing 4 a., or other work in the same proportion. 
The gebur also owed various dues including 6d. and 
half a sester of honey at Easter and six sesters of 
malt at Lammas, and he had to give three swine out 
of the first seven he had and the tenth after that and 
pay for the mast eaten by the swine; he also had to 
plough and sow with his own seed 1 a. for church- 
scot (cyrcscette).3! In 1066 the tenantry of the manor 
were 38 wvillani each with a plough, and ro bordars; 3 
villan and their lands were alienated from the 


-manor before 1071 but by 1086 there were an 


additional 12 bordars.32 

By 1306 large numbers of free tenancies had been 
created, c. 140 in all, but most were of only a few 
acres and over a third were held by tenants who also 
had customary holdings. The relatively few large 
ones, which included one of 14 yardland and 25 a., 
others of 2 yardlands, and 1 yardland and 28 a., and 
six of 4 yardland some with a few additional acres, 
were presumably enfranchised customary holdings, 
while most of the small ones were probably parcels 
taken in from the waste of the manor. Two of the 
freeholds owed a pair of gilt spurs and another four 
barbed arrows,33 although the cash value was 
apparently usually taken instead by the late 13th 
century.3+ 

The fragmentation of holdings had produced four 
main classes of customary tenants by the late 13th 
century: in 1289 there were 4 tenants holding $ 
yardlands, 56 holding ga. (i.e. } yardlands), 9 
holding 6a., and 14 cottars; there were also 3 
cottars described as free and customary, and 3 
customary tenants of Lancaut. During the year the 
half-yardlander owed 6 days’ work every other week 
exclusive of the festival weeks of Christmas, Easter, 
and Pentecost, the quarter-yardlander owed 6 days 
every fourth week, and the holders of 6 a. owed one 
day each week; during the period from the beginning 
of October to the end of July one of the days owed 
in a week by the first two groups was a plough-work, 
estimated as in the Saxon survey at 3 a. A distinction 
was made between plough-works done before 
Christmas which were valued at 24d. and those done 
after which were worth 2d., and the other works 
were worth jd. between the beginning of October 
and late June, 1d. during the period of the hay- 
harvest from late June to the end of July, and 13d. 
in the corn-harvest months August and September. 
The boon-works included those known as dicate 
by which the half-yardlander ploughed 4a. at 
wheat-sowing, and reed by which he ploughed ae at 
the sowing of oats, and he had to reap that 1} a. at 
the harvest; the quarter-yardlander did half those 
services. All of the tenants in the first three classes 
owed 4 boon-works in the hay-harvest; at the corn- 
harvest boon-reapings without food provided were 
apportioned at 4 by each of the half-yardlanders, 6 
by the quarter-yardlanders, 8 by the holders of 6 a., 
3 by the cottars, 2 by the three free and customary 
cottars, and 8 by the customary tenants of Lancaut, 
while all the tenants owed one boon-reaping with 
food provided.35 In addition a number of ploughing 
and reaping works were owed by the tenants of six 
smaller estates held from Tidenham manor: they 


30 S.C. 6/859/20; cf. Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 68-70. 
3! Robertson, A.-S. Charters, 204-7. 

32 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 164. 

33 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 63-68. 


34 e.g. S.C. 6/859/23. 35 Ibid, 20. 
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were 4 tenants of Beachley manor, one tenant of 
Robert son of Pagan, 3 tenants of the Prior of 
Farleigh at Wibdon, 4 tenants of Waldings manor, 5 
tenants of John Blount, and 4 tenants of Hugh le 
Harliter. Reaping boon-works on the Tidenham 
demesne were also owed by the tenants of Alured- 
ston.3° The services owed by the half-yardlander in 
1289 suggest that the gebur of the Saxon survey held 
the full yardland: the works known as chirched 
apparently represented one half of the church-scot 
service of the gebur, for some reason diverted to the 
lord of the manor, while the half-yardlander also 
did half the weekly plough-service of the gebur. 

A considerable proportion of the works done by 
the customary tenants in the late 13th century were 
used on other than the purely agricultural tasks such 
as ploughing, threshing, haymaking, harvesting, and 
fencing; they might also be required, as in Saxon 
times, to collect materials for weir-building, to 
repair buildings, or lay snares for wild animals on 
the chase, and they were frequently employed in 
carrying fuel, provisions, or building materials to 
Chepstow castle.37 In 1294-5 the tenants were 
involved in preparations for the Earl of Norfolk’s 
campaign in Wales, collecting rods to make ‘hurdles’ 
for boats going to Swansea, and carrying oats to the 
army at Newport.38 Other services apart from labour- 
services owed by the customary tenants at that 
period included the gift of a hen, called wodehen, at 
Christmas and 5 eggs at Easter, and toll on horses 
bought or sold and for brewing, while the Saxon 
dues for pannage of pigs had been commuted to 1d. 
for each pig of a year old, and 3d. for one of half a 
year.3° 

In 1584 'Tidenham manor had 31 free tenants, 40 
copyholders, and 6 tenants at will. There were 7 
copyholds in Stroat, 7 in Milton, 3 in Lancaut, g in 
Bishton, and c. 13 in Sedbury; they were made up of 
units described as ‘tenements of land’, and individual 
holdings varied between half and three tenements.*° 
Some of the copyholds of the manor were enfran- 
chised before 1650,+* but in 1662 there were still 28 
copyholds for up to 3 lives with 19 copyholds let at 
rack-rent and 26 leaseholds.42 The typical tenure on 


Waldings and Beachley manors in the 17th century: 


was by lease for three lives, often with additional 
rents of hens or capons owed and sometimes a cash 
payment instead of a heriot.43 In 1656 Waldings 
manor had 16 free tenants and 11 leaseholders, while 
Beachley manor had g free tenants, 6 leaseholders 
and a single tenant at will.44 

The fields in which the arable of the demesne lay 
in the late 13th century were evidently open fields, 
as the closing of the demesne land there after sowing 
was recorded;45 by 1584, however, Clenghorn 


36 Tbid.; cf. Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 72. 

37 §.C. 6/859/19-28. 

38 Ibid. 24; cf. J. E. Morris, Welsh Wars of Edw. I (1901), 
247. 
39 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 69. 

40° N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 

4t Cal. Cttee. for Compounding, i. 224. 

# N.L.W., Badminton MS. 13176. 

43 Glos. R.O., EL 201, pp. 115-22. 

44 Ibid. D 726/3, ff. 76-78, 82 and v. 

45 S.C. 6/859/23-24. 

46 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 

47 G.D.R. Tidenham tithe award. 

48 Glos. Colln. deeds 306.8. 

49 Glos. R.O., EL 201, p. 118; cf. N.L.W., Badminton 
MS. 2494. 

5° Glos, R.O., D 1430B/11. 
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(which lay south of the junction of the Gloucester-— 
Chepstow road and Sedbury Lane) and Longfurlong 
were merely closes of the manorial demesne,#® and 
none of the other fields was recorded later as an 
open field. Of the others Hanley Hill lay on the east 
of the main road between Tidenham village and 
Wibdon,47 and Mikel Hill in the same area if it was 
represented by the close called the Great Hill in 
1618.48 Homwode Cliff and Richoldes Marsh are 
likely to have also been in the same area, bordering 
the Severn, and they perhaps included the Wharf 
north of Pill House which was called the lord’s 
marsh in 1630349 in 1810 the Wharf, which had 
apparently long been meadow-land, belonged wholly 
to the lord of the manor but was also subject at 
certain seasons to commoning rights, perhaps a 
survival from a former status as an open field.5° 
The Wharf may, however, have always been a com- 
mon pasture, the rights in it being allotted after 
reclamation from the river. In the Middle Ages other 
arable may have lain south-east of the Broad Stone 
where some ridge and furrow was visible in 1969. 

In the late 16th and early 17th centuries a large 
number of open fields was recorded in the parish. 
In the Beachley peninsula were St. Treacles field at 
Beachley Point,5! Mead field, Down field, and 
Ewens field, all to the west of Beachley village,5? and 
Little field lying between the road and the Severn 
just south of Offa’s Dyke.53 In Sedbury were Sed- 
bury field,5+ and Popley field near Pennsylvania.55 
Open fields in the east of the parish included 
Rudgeley (or Okenstub) field between Cross Hill and 
Boughspring, Oldbury field and Hoball (or Woball) 
field, lying near Wibdon to the west of the main 
road, and East field also near Wibdon.*® In the west 
there were open fields at Netherhope, Wallhope, 
Mopley field north of Tutshill, Little Plunton field 
south-west- of Woodcroft,57 and Otall field at 
Bishton.58 An open field in Lancaut was mentioned 
in 1549.59 The main common meadows were 
Tidenham Mead by the Severn south-east of 
Wibdon, and Sedbury Mead, otherwise called 
Broad Mead, lying by the Wye west of Buttington. 
In 1584 the tenants of Tidenham manor had rights of 
common in Tidenham Chase and were allowed to 
gather firewood there and take great timber for 
repairing their houses; they complained that their 
commoning rights had also extended over various 
woods adjoining the chase which the lord of the 
manor had recently inclosed and leased to indi- 
viduals. They also claimed to intercommon with the 
men of Woolaston in the Woolaston commons 
adjoining their own, but they refused to admit the 
reciprocal claim of the men of Woolaston to inter- 
common in Tidenham, and the manor court was 

5! [bid. EL 201, p. 172; cf. G.D.R. Tidenham tithe award. 

52 Glos. R.O ZOle Oral 2s Cis P 63398) 9D ints 
D 262/T 2. 

53 Ibid. EL 201, p. 116; cf. Badminton Mun. F Drawer 
2, map, 1769. 

54 Glos. R.O., EL 201, p. 116. 

55 E 309/Box 6/20 Eliz./15 no. 4; cf. Badminton Mun, F 
Drawer 2, map, 1769. 

56 Glos. R.O., EL 201, pp. 117-18; D 726/3, ff. 62-63, 
66; cf. G.D.R. Tidenham tithe award. 
en rs ROT DP 262/D 9; EL. 201; p. 1273) cf. P3334] 

I/t. 

58 Glos. Colln. deeds 306.12; cf. G.D.R. Tidenham tithe 
award, 

59 Cal. Pat. 1549-51, 99. 

60 Glos. R.O., EL 201, pp. 117-20; D 674a/T 240/2; 
D 262/T 9; cf. P 333a/SD 1/r. 
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again seeking to exclude the men of Woolaston from 
the Tidenham commons in 1701.6! The court was 
also concerned in the earlier 18th century with 
outsiders cutting wood and gorse on the chase and 
other commons. It specified the parish commons in 
1747 as Beachley Green, 'Tutshill Common, Wood- 
croft Common, Spittlemesne Common, Tidenham 
Chase, Ban-y-Gor Cliff, and Lancaut Cliff.63 — 

Little evidence has been found of the inclosure 
by private agreement which evidently proceeded 
steadily in the south of the parish during the 17th’ 
and 18th centuries. By 1810 no uninclosed arable 
remained, although there had still been some in 
Penny Wetstone (west of Wibdon),®+ Okenstub, 
Hoball, and Oldbury fields in 1741,°5 and in the five 
Beachley fields in 1788; the only uninclosed and 
intermixed land then remaining was 64 a. of meadow 
in ‘Tidenham Mead.°7 Some of the wealthier 
proprietors of the parish promoted an inclosure of 
Tidenham Chase in 1775 but the scheme failed, 
apparently from lack of support,® and inclosure of 
the chase was finally completed in 1815 under an 
Act of 1810, which covered 'Tidenham, Woolaston, 
and Lancaut. The award also inclosed ‘Tidenham 
Mead, six smaller commons in Tidenham and 
Lancaut, and various small parcels of roadside 
waste, and extinguished the rights of common in the 
Wharf; it also re-allotted some ancient inclosures. 
The largest allotment in Tidenham Chase went to 
the Duke of Beaufort who received 87 a. as lord of 
the manor and c. 140 a. as a proprietor, a number of 
the larger proprietors received allotments (none more 
than 30 a.) for their commoning rights, while 107 a. 
in the east of the chase (Poor’s Allotment) were 
awarded in trust for the poor; other allotments went 
to the various tithe-owners, by far the largest being 
104 a. (Parson’s Allotment) awarded to the vicar. 
About 380 a. on the west of the chase were sold to 
cover the expense of the inclosure. Of Poor’s Allot- 
ment 57 a. was to be used as an animal pasture and 
30 a. for a potato garden by those occupying property 
of a ratable value of £10 or less;® at the time of the 
inclosure that category included 26 parishioners each 
of whom was allowed to put a horse, a cow, and 6 
sheep in the pasture.7? In 1969 Poor’s Allotment 
was managed by a committee of the parish council 
which had let 35 a. to farmers and allowed animals 
to be pastured on the remainder in return for pay- 
ments which were used to cover the maintenance; 
the common was also then subject to rights of the 
Nature Conservancy.7! The inclosure Act confirmed 
to the holders all encroachments made on the 
common land before 1789, which paid no rent to the 
lord of the manor, but provided that those which 
paid rent were to be allotted to the lord, who was 
also to receive all encroachments made after 1789 
except those which belonged to other freehold 
estates in the parish.72 The Duke of Beaufort agreed 
to allow the occupants of the many cottages thus 
awarded to him to stay on with leases for three lives 


61 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 

62 Ibid. 1729, entry for 1718; 2535; 2536/2. 

63 Ibid. 2545. 64 Cf. Glos. R.O., P 333a/SD 1/1. 
65 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2533. 

66 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 2. 

67 Tbid. D 1430B/r1. 

68 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 13047; cf. ibid. 12896. 

69 Glos. R.O., P 333a/SD 1/1. 

7° Ibid. D 1430B/21. 

71 Ex inf. Mr. Goatman. 
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but many of the cottagers refused those terms, 
claiming that the cottages belonged to them; about 
60 of 162 cottagers in Tidenham and Woolaston 
were still refusing to take the leases c. 1819 when the 
duke’s agents threatened the chief dissidents with 
ejectment.73 There is some earlier evidence of 
opposition to the inclosure of the chase; in 1813 a 
building there, which belonged to the duke and other 
promoters of the inclosure and was then occupied 
by a soldier of the Radnor militia, was set on fire.74 

The farm-land of the parish has been predomin- 
antly meadow and pasture from at least the late 
18th century.75 Of the five largest farms on the Duke 
of Beaufort’s estate in 1769 Day House (255 a.) had 
no arable, while Pill House (242 a.), Sedbury farm 
(225 a.), Tippets farm (122 a.), and Chapel House 
farm (109 a.) each had between § and 3 arable; the 
estate included six other farms of 30-100 a. and a 
number of small holdings.76 Only 748 a. of arable were 
recorded in the parish in 1801 when it was growing 
mainly wheat and barley with smaller acreages of 
oats, turnips, potatoes, peas, and beans.77 Orchards 
were evidently numerous in the early 19th century, 
and in 1813 seven of the farms on the manor estate 
had cider-mills.78 There had been an increase in the 
arable by 1843 when the 3,757 a. of tithable land 
(which was roughly the same as the area under 
cultivation in 1801, the tithes of the chase having 
been commuted by the inclosure award) included 
1,567 a. of arable.7? In rgo1 there was 1,146 a. of 
arable in Tidenham and Lancaut compared with 
3,257 a. of pasture.8° In 1856 there were 26 farms in 
Tidenham and Lancaut;§! by 1939 the number had 
been reduced to 18, of which 8 were over 150 a.,82 
and there were about the same number in 1969. 
The parish contained very little arable in 1969 and 
the land was used mainly for dairying or stock- 
raising. 


Fisuerigs. Fisheries played an important part in 
the economy of the parish from the late Saxon period 
when the survey of Tidenham manor listed 65 
basket-weirs (cytweras) in the Severn and 36 in the 
Wye, and also 4 hackle-weirs (haecweras) on the 
Wye; the former have been identified with the weirs 
made up of putchers on a wooden framework and the 
latter with those in which wattle fences are used in 
conjunction with nets or putchers to create a fish- 
trap. Maintenance of the weirs was a prominent 
item in the services of the geburs of the manor: as 
part of their weekly works they had to supply 40 
large rods or a fother of small rods, and ‘build 8 
yokes for three ebb tides’, which it has been 
suggested involved the construction of wattle- 
hedges of varying heights to match changes in the 
tide-level; the geburs were also required to supply 
a ball of good net-yarn at Martinmas. The lord of 
the manor took every alternate fish and every rare 
fish of value from all the weirs on the manor, and 
when the lord was on the estate no tenant was allowed 


72 Glos. R.O., D 1430B/11. 73 Ibid. 21. 
74 Ibid. 17. 75 Rudder, Glos. 761. 
76 Badminton Mun. F Drawer 2, map, 1769. 

77 Acreage Returns, 1801. 

78 Badminton Mun. 104.1.11; cf. Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii. 
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to sell a fish without informing him. Sturgeon, 
porpoises, and herrings were specified as among the 
fish taken,®3 and the terms of the lease of the manor 
to Archbishop Stigand suggest that the fisheries 
were then prized mainly for their catch of herrings*+ 
rather than, as in later centuries, for salmon. In 1066 
a total of 563 fisheries was recorded on the manor: 
in the Severn there were 11 demesne fisheries and 
42 held by the willani and in the Wye 1 demesne 
fishery and 2$ of the villani. William FitzOsbern 
alienated 2 of the Severn fisheries and 2} of those 
in the Wye, but his son Roger created 2 new ones 
in the Wye. Walter de Lacy received 23 of the 
alienated fisheries,’5 and in 1199 Lanthony Priory 
held them by gift of Hugh de Lacy.8¢ In 1306 only 
1 demesne fishery was recorded on the manor while 
60 were held by the tenants.87 The demesne fishery, 
situated below Chepstow castle, was perhaps Man 
Weir for which the customary tenants were fre- 
quently called on to supply rods and timber in the 
late 13th century.88 The other fisheries were all 
listed as free tenancies but most may in fact have 
been held by customary or leasehold tenure, for 
subsequently the bulk of the fishing rights in both 
rivers was claimed by the lords of the manor and 
few fisheries owned by others were recorded. 

The Wye fisheries adjoining Tidenham and 
Lancaut included seven weirs built at intervals 
across the river.89 In 1969 they appeared only as 
rocky shallows and had apparently been long 
disused but presumably they were earlier built up 
higher or supplemented with wood or wattle 
structures in order to create narrow races in which 
fish could be trapped. The three highest up the 
river, Plum Weir, Stow Weir, and Wall Weir all 
existed in the earlier rath century when they 
featured in grants by the de Clares to Tintern 
Abbey. Plum Weir and Stow Weir were then 
annexed to an estate at Penterry® on the Monmouth- 
shire side of the river.and it is possible that it was 
only the half of each weir adjoining that bank that 
was granted and that the other halves remained in 
the possession of the lords of Tidenham manor, for 
the fisherman of Plum Weir received a payment in 
produce from the manor in 1280;%! only a share of 
Wall Weir, belonging to Woolaston manor, was 
included in the de Clare’s grant. Another weir in 
the Wye called Ithel’s Weir, presumably Coed-Ithel 
Weir adjoining St. Briavels parish,9? was granted 
away from 'Tidenham manor before 1289% and also 
belonged to Tintern Abbey in 1478.9 In 1537 Plum 
Weir, Wall Weir, and Ithel’s Weir were regained by 
the lords of Tidenham when they were included in a 
grant of Tintern Abbey’s possessions to the Earl of 
Worcester,95 and Plum Weir and Wall Weir were 
marked with Stow Weir on a map of the Duke of 


83 Robertson, A.-S. Charters, 204-7; cf. F. Seebohm, 
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86 Rot. Earn (Rec. Com.), 7 

87 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, pe —68, 71. 

88 S.C. 6/859/20, 22, 25. 

89 Cf. O.S. Map 1/25,000, ST 59 (1960 edn.). 
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Beaufort’s property in 1769.% The fishery of Ban-y- 
Gor Weir, which had been leased from 'Tidenham 
manor but was in the lord’s hands in 1289,97 was 
probably that below Ban-y-Gor Rocks which was 
recorded as Hook Weir in 1520.98 The name of Chit 
Weir, the lowest of the seven, presumably preserves 
the Saxon term for the basket-weirs; it was recorded 
as belonging to Tidenham manor in 1542.99 Walter’s 
Weir at Lancaut may have been the fishery which 
Nicholas Walter was operating in 1517 when he was 
proceeded against for withholding the tithes of 
salmon. A man described as the farmer of the prior’s 
weir who was involved in the same tithe dispute? 
was presumably holding the weir at Lancaut which 
with a weir-house was among the former possessions 
of St. Kynemark’s Priory, Chepstow, in 1577;2 it 
was probably Liveoaks Troughs Weir which lies just 
below a stretch of the river known as Prior’s Reach. 
Five other weirs on the Wye belonged to the Tuts- 
hill Farm estate from 1655 but in the mid 18th 
century Francis Davis’s right to use them was 
challenged by the tenant of the Duke of Beaufort’s 
Wye fisheries.3 No fixed fisheries were mceluded in 
the duke’s Wye fisheries adjudged privileged engines 
in 1866, but only 23 boats using stop-nets between 
Chepstow Bridge and the mouth of the river.* 

A fishery in the Severn at Lyde Rock to the north 
of the Beachley passage was bought by John Philpot 
in 15'73,5 and other Severn fisheries belonged to the 
estate which William Batherne sold to Alexander 
James in 1620,° to the Madocke family’s estate in 
1599,” and to Waldings manor in 1696.8 In 1820, 
however, the Duke of Beaufort was apparently 
claiming all the fishing rights in the whole stretch 
of the river adjoining ‘Tidenham. The tenant of the 
duke’s fishery then complained that there was so 
much poaching that he was unable to make any profit 
from it as the poachers undersold him in the 
markets.9 At that period the chief part of the fishery 
was in Beachley Bay where there were both putcher- 
weirs and boats using stop-nets.!° In 1837 the tenants 
of the fishery had erected in Beachley Bay 14 hedges 
of stakes, containing over 1,700 putchers, and were 
proceeded against by the conservator of the duke’s 
fisheries for hindering the progress of the salmon 
upstream to their spawning-grounds.!! In 1866 the 
duke’s fishery on the Severn at 'Tidenham included 
754 putchers just south of Slimeroad Pill and 375 at 
Lyde Rock, as well as g boats using stop-nets in 
Beachley Bay and 4 boats operating near Pill 
House.!2 The inhabitants of Beachley included a 
number of full-time fishermen throughout the 1gth 
century.!3 During the later 19th century the Duke 
of Beaufort’s Severn and Wye fisheries were leased 
by Miller Bros. of Chepstow who exported salmon 
to London, Bristol, and elsewhere.'+ In 1969 the 


99 §.C. 6/Hen. VIII/2490. 
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5 Ibid. D 674a/T 240/10. 
§ C.P. 25(2)/299/18 Jas. I Mich./40. 
7 C.P. 25(2)/147/1917/21. 
® Glos. R.O., EL 201, p. 121. 
9 Ibid. D 1430B/21. 
10 Cf. Eleanor Ormerod, 36-37. 
11 Glos. R.O., D 726/2, f. 58. 12 Ibid. Q/RF. 
13 G.D.R. Beachley bps. transcr. 1837, 1842; Kelly’s Dir. 
Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 
1% Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879 and later edns.); I. Waters, 
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putcher-weir on the Severn near Slimeroad Pill was 
still in operation, and stop-net-fishing continued in 
the Wye. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE. Although considerable 
numbers of the inhabitants of Tidenham formerly 
found employment in the fisheries, river trade, ship- 
building, quarries, and other non-agricultural occu- 
pations, farming predominated. In 1608 46 men 
employed in agriculture were listed and 26 employed 


in trades,'5 and in 1831 121 families were supported ' 


by agriculture and 44 by trade.'¢ In 1969 a majority 
of the working population found employment in 
Chepstow. 

The water-borne traffic of the Severn and Wye 
employed a section of the inhabitants of Tidenham 
from 1608 when six sailors were living in the 
parish.!7 In the 1830s five mariners and three pilots 
were recorded at Beachley,!§ and pilots lived in the 
village until the early 20th century.!9 A mariner of 
Stroat owned sloops in 1808.20 In the early roth 
century boatmen, some of them presumably em- 
ployed on the passage boats at Beachley, formed one 
of the largest groups of non-agricultural workers in 
the parish.2! There was probably much small 
trading by water to the pills along the Severn; in 
1663 the Tidenham manor court threatened with 
fines anyone taking carts to meet boats on the 
Severn at any place but the common pills,” and in 
the early 19th century manure and coal were among 
merchandise landed at the pills.23 The Wye was 
much used as a waterway in the 1gth century for the 
export of stone, timber, and bricks from the parish.”4 
As a participant in the trade of the rivers Tidenham 
was naturally dominated by the neighbouring port of 
Chepstow and inhabitants of the parish recorded as 
owning shares in ships in the late 18th and early 
19th centuries were mostly in partnership with 
Chepstow merchants.?5 Ship-building was recorded 
at Tidenham from 1591 when a shipwright of Stroat 
was mentioned,” and there was a shipwright living 
at Beachley in 1602.77 In 1841 there were two ship- 
wrights at Beachley and two ship-carpenters at 
Tutshill.28 The 2oth-century shipyard at Beachley is 
mentioned above.?9 

Among the natural resources of the parish clay, 
limestone, wood, and coal found on Tidenham 
Chase%° have all been exploited. Two potters who 
were presented for digging earth in the Gloucester— 
Chepstow road in 1596,3! and two others recorded 
in 1608,32 may have worked the pottery-kiln 

15 Smith, Men and Armour, 51-52. 
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17 Smith, Men and Armour, 51-52. 

18 G.D.R. Beachley bps. transcr. 1833-8. 
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20 Farr, Chepstow Ships, 55, 74. 

21 G.D.R. Tidenham bps. transcr. 1813-22. 

22 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 

23 Badminton Mun. 104.1.11; Eleanor Ormerod, 36. 

24 See below. 

25 Farr, Chepstow Ships, 39, 44, 49, 86, 93, 103, 111. 

20 Glos. R.O., EL 201, p. 117. 

27 Ibid. pp. 115-16. 

28 H.O. 107/369. 

29 See p. 58. 

31 B.M. Harl. MS. 4131, f. 504. 

32 Smith, Men and Armour, 52. 
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discovered during road-widening by Stroat House 
in 1957.33 By 1793 there was a brickyard at Tallard’s 
Marsh in Sedbury where tiles were also being made 
in 1838.34 Another brickyard, also sited on the Wye 
for easy distribution of its products by boat, was in 
operation on the promontory west of Chepstow 
Bridge by 1815.35 Both yards continued production 
until the late 19th century.3° In 1584 the tenants of 
Tidenham manor reported that there were no stone- 
quarries in the manor,37 but in later centuries stone 
was extensively quarried. In 1750 an order was made 
for a quarry at Tutshill to be filled in because of the 
danger to travellers,38 and the widespread use of 
stone for building suggests that by the late 18th 
century there were a number of quarries in the 
parish. Five quarries were allotted for road-mending 
in 1815,39 and by the late 19th century there were 
many small quarries, notably in the chase area, much 
of the stone having evidently been used in the 
numerous limekilns of the parish.4° In the later 19th 
and early 2oth centuries the Wye cliffs near Lancaut 
and Tutshill were extensively quarried and the 
stone exported from the parish by trows or barges.4! 
Two large quarries sited to make use of the railway, 
on the Wye below Dennelhill Wood and in Coombes- 
bury Wood near Tidenham church, were being 
worked in 1969. Timber from the woods along the 
Wye has also been exported. A timber-merchant of 
Stroat owning shares in sloops and a trow in the 
1820s was probably connected with that trade,4? and 
another timber-merchant of the parish died in 
1825.43 

A small group of metal-workers in the parish in 
1608 included two smiths, two nailers, a cutler, and 
a wire-drawer.*+ A firm of nailers at Stroat ceased 
business in 1765.45 There were three or four smiths 
in the parish during the 19th century and there were 
still two working in the 1930s.4° Other craftsmen 
listed in 1608 were three tailors, a sieve-maker, a 
weaver, a carpenter, a thatcher, and a shoemaker.*7 
Carpenters were later fairly numerous: six carpen- 
ters, four sawyers, and a cabinet-maker were 
recorded between 1813 and 182248 and in 1879 there 
were five carpenters, one also a wheelwright,‘9 at 
Tidenham; a carpenter was still at work there in 
1939.5° Shoemakers were recorded until 1906.5! 
Members of the Tyler family followed the trade of 
mason between 1787 and 1914.5? 

A mill built on Tidenham manor between 1066 
and 108653 was perhaps that called South Mill 
which Walter Marshal granted, with suit of multure 
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of all the tenants of the manor, to Tintern Abbey in 
the 1240s.5+ A mill on the demesne of Beachley 
manor was mentioned in 131255 and presumably 
stood in Mill field near Badams Court.5¢ Neither 
mill has been found recorded later, and in 1584 the 
tenants of Tidenham manor said that they could 
remember there being only one mill in the lordship, 
a windmills? They were presumably referring to 
the windmill which stood overlooking the Wye above 
Chapelhouse Wood. It had perhaps ceased working 
by 1769 when it was called the old windmill.5 By 
1815 the mill had perhaps been adapted as a folly, 
for a small house standing near-by was then called 
Folly House,5° and a local tradition that the ruined 
mill had been a look-out tower later evolved.°° The 
base of the mill, a circular tower of thick rubble 
masonry, ruined and ivy-covered, remained in 1969. 

In 1294 the Earl of Norfolk granted John ap Adam 
the right to hold a weekly market and an annual fair 
on his manor of Beachley,®! but no later reference to 
either market or fair has been found. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. A court roll for 
Tidenham manor survives for 1569, a court book 
for 1712-20, and records of presentments and 
other court papers for most years in the period 
1660-1760. In 1468 the Duke of Norfolk, lord of 
the manor, claimed various franchises including 
the power to appoint justices to hear and take the 
profits of all felonies, murders, and rapes and all 
pleas of freehold, debt, trespass, covenant, and 
deceit.6+ In 1584 the lord was said to take strays, 
felons’ goods, wreck, and prohibited wares.°5 From 
the late 16th to the mid 18th century a view of 
frankpledge and court baron were held twice yearly. 
Pleas of debt were still being heard in the court in 
1569,° and the assize of ale was enforced until 1661 
or later.67 Assaults and bloodshed were presented 
until the late 17th century,® and the lord’s right to 
wrecks was still being exercised in 1760. In 1752 
two men were presented in the court for sabbath- 
breaking.7? The court appointed haywards and 
constables, and continued to meet until at least 
1837.7! William Lewis was holding manor courts 
for both Beachley and Waldings manors in 1584, 
but those manors remained within the frankpledge 
jurisdiction of the Tidenham manor court.7? 

Accounts of the overseers of the poor of Tidenham 
parish survive for 1773-84,73 churchwardens’ 
accounts for 1786-1830, and vestry minutes from 
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1819.74 Each of the six tithings had its own sur- 
veyors of the highways in the 18th and early 19th 
centuries.75 A select vestry of 25 people was ap- 
pointed in 1821 but it was discontinued in the next 
year because of the irregularity of attendance of its 
members. A salaried assistant overseer was appointed 
from 1821. A surgeon was retained from 1820, and 
from 1821 a subscription made to the Gloucester 
Infirmary.7° A house formerly belonging to the 
parish clerk was being used by the parish to house 
two poor widows in 1704,77 and it may have been 
the church house which was repaired by the over- 
seers in 1782.78 Eighteen acres (part of Poor’s 
Allotment) were awarded to the overseers in 1815 
to be used partly for the building of a poorhouse,7? 
but that was evidently never done and the poorhouse 
let by the parish in 1819 was presumably the old one. 
Schemes to build a new poorhouse were rejected 
by the vestry in 1821 and 1825.8° In the early 19th 
century parish apprentices were taken by occupiers 
on a rota system.8! The cost of poor-relief rose 
steadily during the late 18th and early 19th century, 
roughly quadrupling between 1776 a 1829, and 
there was a further sharp rise in the early 1830s.%? 
Seven people were receiving permanent relief in 
1803 and 26 in 1815.83 Lancaut was evidently 
administered as part of Tidenham parish: the 
Tidenham overseers rated it in 1773,84 and although 
a piece of land was allotted to the overseers of 
Lancaut by the inclosure award of 1815 it was 
exchanged for land adjoining the allotment to the 
overseers of ‘Tidenham.*5 Tidenham and Lancaut 
were included in the Chepstow Union in 1836%° and 
later became part of the Lydney Rural District. 


TIDENHAM 


CHURCHES. The church of ‘Istrat Hafren’, 
recorded in dubious charters of c. 700 and c. 880, 
has been identified with Tidenham: according to 
the first charter Morgan ap Athrwys, King of 
Glywyssing, granted the church to the bishopric 
of Llandaff with an uncia of land between the sea 
and ‘Podum Ceuid’, identified with Lancaut, and 
the second charter records a confirmation of the 
grant following lay encroachment.’7 No later record 
has been found of a connexion between the parish 
and Llandaff. The church of Tidenham with the 
tithes and } hide of land was granted to Lire Abbey 
by William FitzOsbern c. 1070.88 A vicarage had 
been ordained by the early 13th century,*? and the 
living has remained a vicarage. 
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Because Lire Abbey was an alien house the 
advowson of the church was usually exercised in the 
14th century by the Crown. Henry V took full 
possession of the rectory and advowson under the 
Act of 1414 and granted them to his new foundation, 
the Priory of Sheen;®! Sheen retained them until 
the Dissolution.92 The Crown exercised the advow- 
son in 1540 and 1554, but in 1561 and 1570 Francis 
Shakerley presented by virtue of a lease from Sheen 


Priory.°3 The advowson was granted with the, 


rectory to Thomas James in 1607;% his son 
Alexander presented in 1628, the later Alexander 
James in 1709, and Hester James with Anne and 
William Jones in 1731.95 The advowson was bought 
c. 1767 by James Davis of Chepstow who pre- 
sented in 1769,97 and it evidently descended with 
the Tutshill Farm estate to Mary Burr, whose eldest 
son Daniel Higford Daval Burr, later of Aldermaston 
(Berks.), exercised it from 1839.°° The advowson 
had passed by 1889 to Higford Higford, and by 
1910 to the Bishop of Gloucester? who remained 
patron in 1969. 

The church was valued at {13 6s. 8d. in 1291 
with the vicar’s portion at £6 13s. 4d.; there were 
three other portions in the tithes, £3 6s. 8d. owned 
by Tintern Abbey, £1 by Striguil Priory, and 4s. by 
the Rector of Lancaut.! Tintern Abbey’s portion 
was apparently connected with the assarts made by 
the abbey on the north-eastern boundary of Tiden- 
ham from which its Ashwell Grange estate was 
formed;? the matter is obscure, however, for under 
two recorded agreements, one also of 1291, the 
tithes of the abbey’s lands in the parish were te be 
received by Tidenham church rather than by the 
abbey. By the first agreement, which concluded a 
dispute between the Vicar of Tidenham and Tintern 
Abbey in the early 13th century, the abbey agreed 
to pay one mark annually to Tidenham church for 
the tithes of its cultivated land, assarts, and parkland 
in the parish, and to pay tithes for any land it might 
acquire there in the future;3 by the second in 1291 
Tintern Abbey agreed with Lire Abbey’s proctor in 
England to give to Lire Abbey the tithes of lands 
they had inclosed at ‘Hathoneshall’ (probably 
Ashwell), and also to grant $a. of land to Lire 
instead of disputed tithes in a meadow in Tidenham.+ 
Tintern Abbey’s portion in the tithes of Tidenham 
was apparently represented by the tithes of certain 
woods which in 1704 were said to be payable to 
Ashwell Grange,5 and perhaps by those claimed by 
the Duke of Beaufort in 1844.° Striguil Priory’s 
portion was leased by the Crown in 15467 and may 
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1731; cf. above, p. 65. 
SGD ERe EA 2s 
97 Hockaday Abs. ccclxxv. 
98 Glos. R.O., D 262/'T 14; Hockaday Abs. ccclxxv. 
99 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1889 and later edns.). 
1 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 161. 
BCL pualO7. 
3B.M. Arundel MS. 109, ff. 35v.-36v., where the date 
of the agreement is variously given as 1209 and 1219. 
4 Ibid. f. 33. 5 G.D.R. Tidenham terrier. 
© See above, pp. 67-68. 7 Hockaday Abs. ccclxxv. 
8 G.D.R. Tidenham terrier. 
9 Ibid.; cf. ibid. 1710. 
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have been represented by the annual payment of 
18s. which the vicar owed to the Crown in 1704.8 In 
1704 the vicarage included c. 5 a. of glebe, the small 
tithes, and part of the hay tithe; cash payments 
were being made for orchards, agistments, milch 
cows, and calves, while the other small tithes were 
paid in kind.9 Under the inclosure award of 1815 
the vicar received 104 a. on Tidenham Chase, later 
known as Parson’s Allotment, in place of his tithes 
from the land inclosed.'° In 1843 the vicar’s remain- 
ing tithes were commuted for a corn-rent of £395." 
Commutation was opposed by the incumbent James 
Burr who believed it to be sacrilegious and contrary 
to scriptural teaching, and also regarded it as unjust 
that the rent-charge should be pegged to the price 
of corn since the tithes it replaced had come almost 
entirely from pasture land.!? The vicarage was valued 
at £8 5s. od. in 153513 and at £40 in 1650;" it was 
worth £60 in 1750,'5 and £466 in 1856.° 

There was a vicarage house containing three bays 
of building in 1704.!7 The vicar, Somerset Jones, 
who apparently lived at Stroat House,'® had allowed 
the vicarage to fall into disrepair by 1768, in spite 
of the remonstrances of the patron James Davis." 
The vicarage was rebuilt by James Burr in 1842;7° 
it is a stone house with Gothic and Tudor details 
having gables with decorative barge-boards. 

The benefice was frequently exchanged in the 
14th and early 15th centuries; the parish had at least 
eight vicars between 1391 and 1395.2! Between 1517 
and 1526 the vicar David ap Howell kept a mistress 
by whom he had several children.?? William Living, 
presented in 1540, evidently had Protestant sym- 
pathies: in 1548 he was reported to have broken 
windows in the church and thrown down a church- 
yard cross, while one of the churchwardens had sold 
a censer and crucifix to raise money for church 
repairs. Living was deprived, presumably for being 
married, in 1554.23 Edmund Arundel, described in 
1584 as neither a graduate nor a preacher,?+ was 
charged in 1576 with omitting perambulations, and 
with preaching only two sermons and reading the 
commination only once during the year.?5 Somerset 
Jones (1731-69) was also Rector of Woolaston from 
1745.2° His successor William Seys, who gained a 
local reputation as a sportsman, was also Vicar of 
Chepstow and perpetual curate of St. Arvans (Mon.) 
at his death in 1802.2? John Armstrong, who was later 
Bishop of Grahamstown, held the living from 1845 
to 185478 and introduced Oxford Movement reforms 
arousing the opposition of some parishioners.”9 

In the 1gth century places of worship were 


10 Glos. R.O., P 333a/SD 1/1. 

11 G,D.R. Tidenham tithe award. 
12 Glos. R.O., D 1430a/8. 

13 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 500. 
4 Trans. B.G.A.S, |xxxiil. 97. 

15 G.D.R. vol. 381A, f. 8. 

1 G.D.R. vol. 384, f. 200. 

17 G.D.R. Tidenham terrier. 


18 See p. 66. 19 G.D.R., F 4/2. 
20 Hockaday Abs. ccclxxv. 

21 Reg. Trefnant, 176-9, 188-9. 

22 Hockaday Abs. ccclxxv. 23 Ibid. 


24 Ibid. xliv, state of clergy 1584, f. 44. 

25 G.D.R. vol. 40, f. 257v. 

26 Hockaday Abs. ccclxxv. 

27 Gent Mag. |xxii (1), 182; Glos. Countryside, Oct.—Dec. 
1947, 87, which states incorrectly that he also held the 
livings of Woolaston, Alvington, and Lancaut: cf. Hocka- 
day Abs. cccexvi. 


28 Hockaday Abs. ccclxxy. 29 Eleanor Ormerod, 28. 
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provided for parishioners living at a distance from 
the church. In 1833 a chapel dedicated to St. John 
was built at Beachley ;3° it is a Gothic stone building, 
cruciform in plan, with a plainly furnished interior. 
The cost of the chapel was borne largely by James 
Jenkins, owner of Beachley manor, while there were 
also other subscribers and a grant from the Church 
Building Society.3! It was founded as a chapel of 
ease to the parish church, but it had a separate 
income from an endowment made by James Jenkins 
and from surplice fees and pew rents; it had its own 
burial grounds? and was licensed for marriages in 
1839.53 In 1850 the chapel was constituted a per- 
petual curacy and assigned a separate ecclesiastical 
district.3+ The right of nomination was vested in the 
Vicar of Tidenham but in 1865 passed to the bishop.35 
The income, to which had apparently been added 
tithe rent-charges given up by the Vicar of Tiden- 
ham,36 was only £50 in 1856.37 The cure ‘was 
served from 1833 to c. 1853 by Charles Henry 
Morgan of Tidenham House;3* it then remained 
vacant for a year or more owing to difficulties in 
acquiring a house for the living,39 but from 1855 
there were resident perpetual curates. From 1905, 
however, the living was held by the Vicar of 'Tiden- 
ham,*° and in 1932 the two benefices were united.4! 
The residence for the curates, acquired in 1855, 
stood north of the ferry pier; it was sold in 19204 
and in 1969 was the Old Ferry Hotel. 

In 1853 the needs of the growing population of 
the Tutshill and Woodcroft area of the parish were 
recognized by the building of a chapel on the road 
between the two hamlets;43 services had been held 
in the school there since 1849.44 The chapel, 
dedicated to St. Luke, is a Gothic stone building 
comprising a nave with a bellcot at the south-eastern 
corner, a chancel, and a north aisle added in 1872.45 
In 1850 the school at 'Tidenham Chase was licensed 
for services,*#° and in.1888 the chapel of St. Michael, 
comprising nave and chancel in Gothic style, was 
built on the chase; it was financed by the Revd. 
Fielding Palmer of Eastcliff who had officiated at 
the services in the schoolroom for several years 
previously.47 In the late rgth and early 2oth centuries 
services were also held at the halls built by the 
Morgan family at Woodcroft and Stroat.48 In 1969 


30 Hockaday Abs. cxv. 

3! Inscr. in chapel; H.O. 129/576/2/10/22. 

32 Hockaday Abs. cxv, 1833. 

33 Ibid. 1839. 34 H.O. 129/576/2/10/22. 

35 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1863), 363; G.D.R. vol. 384, f. 17. 

36 G.D.R., V 6/9, letter of 7 Dec. 1854. 

37 G.D.R. vol. 384; f. 17. 

38 Hockaday Abs. cxv, 1833, 1851; cf. G.D.R. Beachley 
bps. transcr. 

39 G.D.R., V 6/9. 

40° G.D.R. vol. 384, f. 17; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870 and 
later edns.). 

4t Lond. Gaz. 1932, pp. 4780-2. 

42 G.D.R., F 4/6/4. 

43 Glos. Colln. R 306.1. 

44 H.O. 129/576/2/10/21. 

45 Vestry min. bk. 1860-1945; the architect of the new 
aisle was Mr. Woodyer, presumably Henry Woodyer. 

46 H.O. 129/576/2/10/19. 

47 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1894), 327; W.I. hist. of Tidenham, 
17. 

48 See p. 61. 

49 See R. Stanton, A Menology of England and Wales 
(1887), 638, which gives Twrog’s Latin form as Tauricius, 
approximating to the most usual Latin forms in medieval 
references to the chapel, i.e. Tirviocus and close variants; 
in the early 15th century the English form Trioke also 
occurs: Glos. R.O., D 674a/T 240/8. The attribution to 
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the chapels at Beachley, Tutshill, and the Chase 
were still in regular use for services. 

There were several small chapels at Tidenham in 
the Middle Ages. That found earliest recorded stood 
on a shelf of rock in the Severn at the south end of 
the Beachley peninsula and was accessible only at 
low tide. Its dedication, which appears in varying 
forms in medieval references, is open to doubt but 
the attribution to the Welsh saint ‘'wrog seems 
most likely to be the correct one.49 The chapel 
presumably originated as an anchorite’s cell,5° and 
its occupant may have maintained a navigation light. 
The chapel may have been occupied by ‘the recluse 
of St. Nicholas’ who received corn as alms from 
Tidenham manor in 1270 and by ‘Patrick, the 
chaplain of St. Nicholas’ who received the same 
alms in 1273,5! but the earliest direct reference to the 
chapel that has been found was in 1290 when a 
Benedictine monk was licensed to celebrate in ‘the 
chapel of St. Tryak of Beachley’ when he happened 
to visit it.52 By the late 14th century the chapel had 
become institutionalized although no cure attached 
to it :53 incumbents, sometimes described as wardens, 
were regularly presented and instituted and received 
certain profits. In 1416 the Vicar of Tidenham 
claimed that a portion of the profits of the chapel, 
worth 4os., belonged to his vicarage from antiquity.5+ 
Alms were sought for the conservation of the chapel 
in 1405.55 The patronage of the chapel was exercised 
by the lords of Tidenham manor between 1394 and 
1407,5° but in the later 15th century John ap 
Thomlyn, lord of Beachley, presented;57 the last 
recorded presentation, however, was made by the 
Earl of Worcester, lord of Tidenham, in 1519.58 In 
1535 the chapel was returned as being worth nothing 
‘because it stands in the sea’.5? It was in ruins by 
the early 18th century,®° and in 1750 a proposal to 
rebuild it-made by Ralph Allen of Prior Park was 
frustrated by the Lewis family who owned the site.®! 
In 1969 a small portion of a wall with a round- 
headed arch remained. 

There was at least one other medieval chapel at 
Beachley, presumably originally built for the use of 
travellers using the passage. A burgess of Bristol 
who left money for a priest to celebrate for him in 
the chapel of Beachley in 1398 may possibly have 


St. Tecla, apparently originated by Atkyns (Glos. 776), 
seems much less likely even though the English form 
Tryacle occurs in 1478 and an open field near the chapel 
was later known as ‘St. Treacles field’: William Worcestre, 
Itineraries, ed. J. H. Harvey (1969), 76, 134; see above, p. 
69. A third possibility, perhaps the most unlikely, is that 
the forms of the dedication represent a diminutive of the 
name Patrick, Patrick the chaplain (see below) having after 
his death achieved unofficial canonization in local tradi- 
tion; less than 20 years seems, however, far too short a 
period for such a tradition to have grown up and, by 1290, 
to have superseded a former dedication to St. Nicholas. 

50 Cf. Wm. Worcestre, Itin. 76, one of whose references 
describes it as ‘the chapel of St. Twrog (Teriacus) the 
anchorite’. 

51$.C. 6/859/17—-18. 

53 Cal. Papal Regs. iv. 354. 

54 Reg. Mascall, go; cf. ibid. 23. 

55 Cal. Papal Regs. vi. 24. 

56 Reg. Trefnant, 178, 186; Reg. Mascall, 168; Cal. Pat. 
1405-8, 378. 

57 Reg. Stanbury, 180; Reg. Myllyng, 197-8. 

58 Reg. Bothe, 332. 

59 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 501. 

60 Atkyns, Glos. 776. 

61 G.D.R. vol. 381A, f. 8; F 3/3. 

62 The ruins appeared much as in the mid-19th-century 
sketch in Ormerod, Strigulensia, facing p. 64. 


52 Reg, Swinfield, 238-9. 
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been referring to St. T'wrog’s chapel, but in 1471 
another testator left money for obits in the chapel 
of St. Margaret at Beachley and also a silver bowl 
for use as a chalice there;° that chapel may have 
been the private oratory for which the inhabitants of 
the hamlet were given licence in 1446.6 John 
Hopkins left land and rent to the chapel of Beachley 
by his will dated 1504.65 In 1573 there was a chapel 
standing near the passage house;® it had been 
demolished by 1779 when it was said to have been 
dedicated to St. Ewen.®7 

Another medieval chapel in Tidenham parish 
stood on the west side of the road leading down to 
Chepstow Bridge.® It may have been the house for 
the sick next Striguil (i.e. Chepstow) which was said 
to have assarted 12 a. in Tidenham before 1282,°° 
for in 1306 the warden of the Hospital of St. David 
held 28 a. of waste land in Tidenham manor? and 
in the next year the chantry chapel of St. David 
near Chepstow Bridge was recorded among the 
possessions of the late Earl of Norfolk.7! Later the 
chapel passed to Striguil Priory, which made a lease 
of it with a house and lands belonging in 1530.72 

The parish church of Tidenham, dedicated to 
ST. MARY,?3 comprises nave, chancel, north aisle, 
south porch, and west tower. Of the church that 
stood on the site in the 11th century only the font 
survives, and the oldest part of the fabric is the base 
of the tower which probably dates from the early 
13th century. The two lower stages of the tower have 
massive clasping buttresses, that at the south-west 
corner containing a stair-turret with an external 
entrance. At the head of the south-east buttress is a 
small carved figure. The windows are small lancets, 
widely splayed internally. The top stage of the tower, 
which is without battlements, dates from the 15th 
or early 16th century. 

The body of the church appears to have been 
largely rebuilt during the 13th and 14th centuries. 
The north aisle has three lancet windows with 
trefoil heads and an original doorway in its north 
wall, and the easternmost bay of the arcade has a 
13th-century arch. The south doorway, which 
externally has attached shafts with stiff-leaf capitals 
and double-roll bases, is typical of the later 13th 
century. The four westernmost bays of the arcade 
and the tower arch, which have chamfered orders 
carried down to the jambs without the interruption 
of capitals, may have been reconstructed in the 14th 
century, but the bar and spur stops at their bases 
are more characteristic of 13th-century work. There 
is no chancel arch; the separation from the nave 
was formerly effected by a screen, removed c. 1810.74 
The south wall of the church has four 14th-century 
windows, two of them ogee-headed, and one 15th- 

63 Hockaday Abs. ccccxxxviii. 

64 Reg. Spofford, 372. 65 E 40/14707. 

66 Glos. R.O., D 674a/T 240/10; cf. ibid. P 3334/SD 1/1. 

67 Rudder, Glos. 765; cf. the local place-names Ewen’s 
Rock and Ewens field. 

68 Cf. O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. LIV. 10 (1886 edn.). 

69 E 32/30 m. 21. 

7° Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 65. 

71 Cal. Ing. p.m. iv, p. 299. 

72 §.C. 6/Hen. VIII/2495. 

73 'The dedication to St. Mary was regularly recorded 
from 1289:S.C. 6/859/20; e.g. also Hockaday Abs. ccclxxy, 
1545; G.D.R. vol. 381a, f. 8. For a period in the later 
19th century, however, the dedication was thought to be 
to St. Peter: H.O. 129/576/2/10/20; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. 


(1856 and later edns.). 
74 Glos. R.O., D 726/3, f. 260. 
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or early-16th-century window, although most of 
their tracery has been renewed, presumably at the 
mid-r1gth-century restoration. The east window, 
described in 1837 as a clumsy copy of the west 
window at Tintern,7> has also evidently been 
renewed. The south chancel doorway, which has a 
three-centred moulded head, is apparently of a 
fairly late date. The aisle has a trussed rafter roof, 
perhaps dating from the 14th century; the stone 
corbels which supported an earlier roof still survive 


' above the arcade. The chancel roof appears to have 


also been originally of the trussed rafter type, but 
later strengthened, possibly in the 19th century, by 
the insertion of arch-braced collar-beam trusses and 
curved wind-braces. The arch-braced collar-beam 
roof over the nave appears also to date from the 
1gth century, although it may be a copy of the 
original. The church had a south porch in 181576 
and it may, like the later porch, have had a room 
above, for in 1819 a contract was made for fitting 
up ‘the vestry room’;77 the porch appears to have 
been entirely rebuilt in the mid 19th century. 

In 1798 a man was paid for rough-casting the 
church,”§ and in the mid 19th century the exterior 
walls were whitewashed, according to tradition to 
provide a mark for shipping.7? In 1819 several 
proprietors were licensed to put up a gallery, and 
Sir Henry Cosby to build a seat,8° presumably that 
at the east end of the aisle which later belonged to 
the owners of Sedbury Park;®! both gallery and seat 
have since been removed. In 1857 plans for a 
restoration of the church under John Norton were 
considered by the vestry’? and evidently carried out, 
for several rainwater heads bear the date 1858. The 
organ-chamber on the north side of the chancel and 
the considerable renewals to the fabric mentioned 
above presumably date from that time. A faculty for 
other alterations was granted in 1883,83 but they were 
evidently never carried out. Minor alterations were 
made to the interior in 1g01-2.°4 

The church has a Norman lead font, one of six 
Gloucestershire fonts from the same blocks, another 
of them being made for the neighbouring church of 
Lancaut. The bowl is ornately decorated in relief 
with an arcade of 12 bays containing alternately 
figures and scroll-work;85 the base is modern.®¢ In 
the east wall of the aisle there is a cusped piscina, 
and a rood-loft entrance survives between the first 
and second bays of the arcade. In the north wall of 
the chancel are what appear to be the remains of a 
tomb-recess. There are fragments of medieval 
stained glass, including the arms of the ap Adam 
family, in a window in the south wall of the nave.87 
The church had three bells c. 1703,88 but there was 
a peal of six by 1779;89 therefore the two dated 

75 Ibid. 76 Thid. P 333a/SD 1/1. 

77 Vestry min. bk. 1819-68. 

78 Churchwardens’ acct. bk. 1786-1830. 

79 Glos. Ch. Notes, 50; ex inf. Miss Joyce. 

80 Vestry min. bk. 1819-68. 

81 Glos. R.O., D 726/3, f. 260. 

82 Vestry min. bk. 1819-68. 

83 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 29. 

84 Vestry min. bk. 1860-1945. 

85 G. Zarnecki, English Romanesque Lead Sculpture (1957), 
10-14; cf. below, plate facing p. 206. 

86 Vestry min. bk. 1860-1945, entry for 1902. 

87 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlvii. 335 ; the inscription — Johannes 
ap Adam MCCCX — was added in the roth century by 
George Ormerod: Strigulensia, 101 n. 


88 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 323, f. 126. 
89 Rudder, Glos. 765. 
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respectively 1710 and 1763, and apparently made 
by Evan and William Evans of Chepstow, were 
presumably additions rather than recastings. Of the 
others one was recast in 1783, another by John 
Rudhall in 1826, and the remaining two by Jefferies 
and Price of Bristol in 1854.9 Two of the bells were 
recast and the whole peal rehung in 1896.9! In 1681 
the church plate comprised a silver bowl and 
chalice and a pewter flagon.°? A new silver chalice 
was acquired in 1828,% but the plate was replaced 
with a new set c. 1850.9 Incomplete registers survive 
from 1708.95 A stone set in the west wall of the 
churchyard records the building of the wall by 
William Tyler in 1787.% 


The peninsula of Lancaut apparently had a church 
from an early period; the Welsh name of the parish, 
meaning ‘the church of St. Cewydd’,9? was presum- 
ably acquired well before 956 when Lancaut was in 
the hands of the English king as part of Tidenham 
manor. Between 1297 and 1549 regular institutions 
were made to the church, which was a rectory in the 
patronage of the lords of Tidenham manor.%? From 
the mid 16th century, however, there was doubt as 
to the status of the church: in 1535 and 1563 it was 
described as a chapel to Lydney,! although it still 
had a rector in the 1550s? and one was presented in 
1629;3 in 1661 and 1703 it was called a vicarage.4 
From 1711 the living was held in plurality with that 
of Woolaston, which was also in the patronage of the 
Duke of Beaufort, and Lancaut came to be regarded 
as a chapelry of Woolaston.5 The living was held 
with Woolaston until 1932 when it was united with 
Tidenham.® 

In 1584 it was said that certain lands had been 
assigned as glebe for the church by the Earl of 
Worcester’s ancestors, but the parishioners were 
afraid to give details of the glebe before the earl had 
been consulted.7 In 1517 the rector’s tithes included 
those of salmon taken in the weirs of the parish.’ In 
1839 the Rector of Woolaston was awarded a corn- 
rent of £36 12s. 6d. for the tithes of Lancaut; there 
were then 2 a. of glebe.° William, Abbot of Flaxley, 
was instituted rector in 1474.1 William Wellington, 
the rector in 1551, was found unsatisfactory in 
doctrine.1! There was no minister in 1563,!2 or in 
1576 when the parish was being served by an un- 
licensed reader, no sermons or homilies were 
delivered and the statute for church attendance went 
unobserved.!3 Later in 1576 the Vicar of Tidenham 


9° Glos. Ch. Bells, 33; cf. Trans. B.G.A.S. xviii. 248. 

91 W.I. hist. of Tidenham, 16. 

92 G.D.R. 'Tidenham terrier. 

93 Churchwardens’ acct. bk. 1786-1830. 

94 Glos. Ch. Plate, 211-12. 

95 B. & G. Par. Recs. 274. 

96 Churchwardens’ acct. bk. 1786-1830; the stone has 
given rise to the local legend that it marked the grave of a 
witch (ex inf. the vicar and Miss Joyce), since, in addition 
to Tyler’s initials and the date, it bears concurrently the 
initials of William Johnson, the churchwarden who dis- 
bursed the money for the wall, and an abbreviation for 
‘“churchwarden’, 

97 PN. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), iii. 263. 

98 See p. 50. 

%e.g. Reg. Swinfield, 530; Reg. Orleton, 82; Reg. 
Trilleck, 390; Reg. Spofford, 363 ; Hockaday Abs. ccli, 1549. 

' Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 501; Bodl. MS Rawl. 
C.790, f. 28. 

2 B.H.R. xix. 120-1; Hockaday Abs. ccli, 1554. 

3 Hockaday Abs. ccli. 

4 Ibid. Ixviii, 1661 visit. f. 4; [xxiii, 1703 visit. f. 3. 

5 Hockaday Abs. cccexvi. 
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was admitted to serve the cure for a year.'+ There 
was a vicar in 1661!5 and in 1703, when the vicar, 
Richard Bedford, was also Vicar of Tidenham.'® A 
curate was licensed in 1708.!7 In 1738 the church 
was found to have no bible or surplice and no 
churchwarden had been appointed. In 1750 one 
service was being held there each month'8 and 
services continued to be held at the same interval in 
the early 19th century.!9 Services were apparently 
discontinued c. 1865; by 1885 the church was in 
ruins?° and in 1889 the parishioners were attending 
church at Tidenham.?! Regular services were never 
revived, although one was held each year in the late 
1930's,” and the church remained ruined and roof- 
less in 1969. 

The church of ST. JAMES, so called by the early 
18th century,?3 stands on the south side of the 
Lancaut peninsula close to the Wye. It is a small 
building, c. 40 ft. in length, and comprises nave and 
chancel. The fabric appears to date mainly from the 
12th century and early 13th, and structural evidence 
suggests that the nave and chancel were built or 
rebuilt at different times.2+ On the south where the 
site falls away steeply the base of the wall has an 
external batter to give extra support. The chancel is 
slightly narrower than the nave and is divided from 
it by a chancel arch which springs from plain jambs 
with chamfered abaci. The arch appears to have 
been formed at two periods; facing the nave it is of 
dressed stone and slightly pointed, but to the east 
it is roughly constructed and a different shape. The 
east window consists of a single light with a semi- 
circular head, having a double roll-moulding 
externally and a single roll on the inside. In the 
south wall of the chancel is a late medieval piscina 
with a cinquefoil head, and in the opposite wall the 
remains of an aumbry. The segmental-headed south 
doorway in the nave and the two square-headed 
windows, one with a mullion, in the south wall are 
apparently post-medieval. High up in the west gable 
are two openings of unequal size with roughly- 
pointed heads; they were apparently constructed to 
house bells, for c. 1703, although the church then 
had only one bell, it was said to hang in the west 
wall.25 By the early 19th century, however, the 
church had a small bellcot over the west end.?6 In 
the south-west corner of the nave are the remains of 
a stone wall-seat. 

In the early rgth century the nave was furnished 
with box pews and a tall pulpit.27 The lead bowl of 
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6 Ibid. ; Lond. Gaz. 1932, pp. 4780-2. 
7 G.D.R. Lancaut terrier. 
8 Hockaday Abs. ccli. 
9 G.D.R. Lancaut tithe award. 
10 Reg. Stanbury, 189. 
12 Bodl. MS. Rawl. C.790, f. 28. 
13 G.D.R. vol. 40, f. 228. 
14 Hockaday Abs. xlvii, 1576 visit. f. 126. 
1s [bid. Ixviii, 1661 visit. f. 4. 
16 Ibid. Ixxiii, 1703 visit ff. 3-4. 
17 Tbid. ccli. 18 GD Revol. 382A, £..0; 
19 G.D.R. vol. 383; Eleanor Ormerod, 22. 
20 N. & Q. 6th ser. vii. 393; cf. ibid. 434-5; Kelly’s Dir. 
Glos. (1885), 513. 
21 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1889), 827. 
22 Ibid. (1939), 357. 
23 G.D.R. vol. 2858 (1), f. 8. 
24 Cf. Trans. B.G.A.S. \viii. 216-17, which contains a 
detailed description and photos. of the church. 
25 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 323, f. 126. 
26 Glos. R.O., D 726/1, sketch of church from SW. 
27 Ibid. sketch of interior, reproduced below, facing p. 
113. 
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the Norman font was removed from the church 
before 1890 by the patron, Sir William Marling, 
who repaired it, and it remained in the possession 
of his family at Sedbury Park and later at Stanley 
Park until c. 1940 when it was given to Gloucester 
Cathedral; the bowl, which is identical with that at 
Tidenham except that it has ten bays instead of 
twelve, stood in the Lady Chapel of the Cathedral 
in 1969 on the original stone base brought from 
Lancaut.?8 The single bell was removed from the 
church in the late 1gth century for use at the school 


at Woolaston.2? No parish registers are known to’ 


survive, but entries for Lancaut are included in the 
Woolaston registers. Fragments of the tombstones, 
which recorded burials in the small churchyard 
between the 16th and, early 19th centuries,3° are 
preserved inside the ruins. West of the church is the 
stone base of a churchyard cross. 


NONCONFORMITY. Methodists registered a 
house at Tidenham in 1820,3' and a Wesleyan 
chapel built at Boughspring in 18363? was registered 
by a Monmouth minister in 1844.33 The chapel had 
a congregation of c. 45 in 1851.34 The Wesleyan 
community died out in the early years of the 2oth 
century, and the chapel, which was used for a time 
in the 1920s as a church boys’ club, was demolished 
in the 1960s and a house built on the site.35 A 
reading room built at Woodcroft in 1843 was being 
used for worship by Baptists and others under a 
Chepstow minister in 1851, when it claimed a 
congregation of 70-90.3° It was presumably the 
Independent reading room recorded in the parish 
until 1870.37 A house at Beachley was registered by 
an unidentified dissenting group in 1831.38 


EDUCATION. In 1600 Thomas Lewis was pre- 
sented for teaching a school at Tidenham without 
licence; Lewis was also said to be slack in attending 
church and to have missed the Easter communion.39 
In 1736 Bridget Madocke of the family settled at 
Wibdon granted 7} a. land to the parish, £2 10s. of 
the proceeds to be used for teaching six poor 
children to read and £2 to be paid to the minister 
for giving them instruction in the catechism. The 
land was leased at a rent of £5 15s. in the 1760s.4° 
In the early 19th century high costs were incurred in 
a legal action over the land*! which swallowed up the 
proceeds from 1813 to at least 1833, but in 1818 four 


28 Inscr. inside bowl; Glos. Countryside, July—Sept. 1954, 
187. See below, plate facing p. 206. 

29 Fleanor Ormerod, 22. 30 Glos. R.O., D 726/3, f. 272. 

31 Hockaday Abs. ccclxxv. 

32 H.O. 129/576/2/10/23 ; G.D.R. Tidenham tithe award. 

33 Hockaday Abs. ccclxxv. 

34 H.O. 129/576/2/10/23. 

35 W.I. hist. of Tidenham, 17; local information. 

36 Hockaday Abs. ccclxxv, 1844; H.O. 129/576/2/10/24. 

37 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

38 Hockaday Abs. cxv. 39 G.D.R. vol. 87, f. 280v. 

40 roth Rep. Com. Char. 108; a further ros. from the 
profits was to be used to maintain the Madocke family’s 
tomb and a benefactions board, and any residue to be paid 
to the minister for a service on Good Friday. The Madocke 
tomb, which stands by the south porch of the church, was 
given a thorough restoration in 1809-10: churchwardens’ 
acct. bk. 1786-1830. 

41 According to Educ. of Poor Digest, 314, the litigation 
resulted from the vicar’s attempt to make the lessee pay a 
higher rent, but r9th Rep. Com. Char. 108, states that it 
involved the appointment of new trustees for the charity. 
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children were being educated by a private bene- 
factor.42 By 1818 there were also six day schools and 
a Sunday school in the parish,#3 and in 1833 79 
children were being taught at six schools; 24 of them 
were being educated at the expense of James Jenkins 
while the rest were paid for by their parents.4+ There 
were still three small dame schools in the parish in 
1846.45 Before 1853 the Misses Phillips of Penmoil 
started a school in a small building, later known as 
the Old School House, built on the cliffs near their 
house, and they continued to maintain it until 1870 


- or later.46 


In 1841 the Tidenham National School (later 
called Tidenham Church of England School) was 
started in a schoolroom built north of the church on 
a site given by the Duke of Beaufort.47 In 1846 a 
salaried master and mistress were teaching 81 day 
pupils there;48 in 1855 the average attendance was 
40, the fall being presumably explained by the 
opening of two other schools in the parish, at 
Tutshill and Tidenham Chase. In 1855 the income 
of the Tidenham National School included school 
pence, voluntary contributions, and the £2 ros. from 
the Madocke charity, although the greater propor- 
tion came from other sources not specified; each 
child then paid 1d. but it was proposed to relate the 
pence roughly to parents’ income by charging rd. for 
a labourer’s child, 2d. for a tradesman’s, and 4d. for 
a farmer’s. Evening classes were also being held at 
the school on four nights a week in the 1850s.49 The 
school was enlarged in 18805° and the average 
attendance was 85 in 1885;5! it rose to 111 in 19045? 
but fell steadily during the early 2oth century to 38 
in 1936.53 Tutshill Church of England School was 
built by subscription in 1848 and in 1856 its income 
came from voluntary contributions, pence, and other 
sources including collections in church; a deficiency 
was supplied by the vicar. The average attendance 
was then 40. Evening classes were taught by the 
curate on two nights a week. The school was 
enlarged in 187154 and rebuilt in 1893,55 and the 
average attendance rose to 70 in 1885,5° 95 in 1910, 
and 191 in 1932, but there was a fall to 165 by 
1936.57 Another Church of England school was 
established c. 1850 in a schoolroom built by sub- 
scription in Rosemary Lane on Tidenham Chase; it 
was rebuilt in 1871.58 At the latter date its income 
came from voluntary contributions and pence, and 
average attendance was 55;59 attendance had fallen 
to 33 by 1904% and to 29 by 1910, but there was a 
revival to 55 by 1936. 

42 Educ. of Poor Digest, 314; Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 329. 

43 Educ. of Poor Digest, 314. 

44 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 329. 

45 Church School Inquiry, 1846-7, 16-17. 

46 Estate plan, 1853, penes Lady Waring; Kelly’s Dir. 
Glos. (1870), 660. 

47 Ed. 7/35/325; Glos. R.O., D 262/T 25a. 

48 Church School Inquiry 1846-7, 16-17. 

49 Ed. 7/35/325. 50 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1894), 327. 

51 Tbid. (1885), 605. : 

52 Public Elem. Schs. 1906, 190. 

33 Bd. of Educ. List 21, 1911 (H.M.S.O.), 167; 7922, 108, 
1936, 124. 

54 H.O. 129/576/2/10/19; Ed. 7/35/327.- 

55 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1906), 339. 

56 Ibid. (1885), 605. 

57 Bd. of Educ. List 21, 1911, 168; 1932, 118; 1936, 124. 

38 H.O. 129/576/2/10/19; Ed. 7/35/326. 

59 Ed. 7/35/326. 

60 Public Elem. Schs. 1906, 190. 

6: Bd. of Educ. List 21, 1911, 167; 1922, 108; 1932, 118; 
1936, 124. 
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A school established at Beachley in a small stone 
building by the chapel there in 1836 evidently had 
its origin in the group of pupils supported by James 
Jenkins in 1833. In 1846 it comprised a Sunday 
and day school affiliated to the National Society, and 
had c. 60 pupils taught by a salaried mistress. Apart 
from a grant from the society, the income was from 
subscriptions and pence.®3 In the early 1850s the 
school was managed by the clergy of ‘Tidenham 
parish. It was then being largely supported by Robert 
Castle Jenkins who owned the building,®+ and it 
continued to rely on the support of the Jenkins and 
later the Curre families until the First World War, 
when it apparently closed.®5 ‘The school’s average 
attendance was only 15 in 1885 because it then 
taught only infants, the older children of Beachley 
going to schools at Tidenham and Chepstow. 

The Tidenham Chase C. of E. School was closed 
in 1949 and 'Tidenham C. of E. School in 1953, and 
the children from both transferred to Tutshill C. of 
E. School. The average attendance at the Tutshill 
school was later further increased by the new 
housing estates built in the Tutshill and Sedbury 
areas and it had risen to c. 400 by 1967. In that year 
many of the children were transferred to the new 
Sedbury County Primary School which replaced an 
earlier school maintained at Beachley for the children 
of the staff at the Army Apprentices College. In 1969 
the Tutshill school had an attendance of c. 170 and 
the Sedbury school c. 300.7 


CHARITIES. Sheen Priory, which held the rectory 
of Tidenham in the late Middle Ages, gave 13d. and 
13 bushels of wheat to be paid out of the great tithes 
and distributed to the poor of the parish on Maundy 
Thursday. John Horner, the lessee of the rectory, 
was withholding payment in the 1540s, but the 
charity was confirmed by James I when he granted 
the rectory to Thomas James.and the James family 
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apparently distributed it regularly during the 17th 
century.7° In 1828 payment of the charity was being 
shared among the three owners of the great tithes.7! 
In 1970, when the charity was administered by 
trustees appointed by the parish council, cash was 
being distributed instead of wheat; in that year six 
parishioners each received 10s.72 

William Stevens of Bishton c. 1677 left £5 for an 
annual payment to five poor widows, and the interest, 
5s., was being distributed in 1683.75 By 1704 the 
parish also had 1a. of land in Sedbury Mead 
purchased with money left by William Williams and 
Edward Edwin.” In the late 18th century the land 
was bringing in a rent of 30s. which was distributed 
in units of 1s. to poor people at Easter. At inclosure 
in 1815 24 a. (part of Poor’s Allotment) was awarded 
to the parish instead of the land in Sedbury Mead 
and the 30s. continued to be distributed’5 until 1834. 
when the vestry decided to suspend it until the 
allotment could be made to produce a profit.76 John 
Stevens of Bristol by will proved 1733 left £10, the 
interest to be distributed in bread. The legacy was 
not paid to the parish by his widow, but later his 
son made the annual interest of the sum, Ios., 
payable as a rent-charge from his lands in Sedbury 
and in 1767 a later owner of the property freed it 
from the obligation by paying the £10 to the church- 
wardens.77 In 1834, however, the vestry concluded 
that there was no means of tracing either that or the 
charity of William Stevens.78 

Sophia Williams by will proved 1860 left £200 
stock for the poor, and in 1907 Mrs. Frances Palmer 
left £100 for the poor who were members of the 
Church of England. In 1921 Mary Curre left £200 
for the poor, in particular inhabitants of Beachley 
evicted from their homes in 1917 when the shipyard 
was established. In 1969 the annual income from 
the three charities, c. £15, was distributed in cash 
at Christmas.79 


WESTBURY-ON-SEVERN 


WESTBURY-ON-SEVERN, a large rural parish of 
scattered hamlets and farmsteads, lies 6 miles south- 
west of Gloucester between the River Severn and the 
Forest of Dean hills. A part of Flaxley parish, 
comprising 58 a. to the west of Walmore Common, 
was absorbed into Westbury parish in 1882,! and 
a small detached part of Westbury lying just inside 
Littledean was merged with that parish in 1883 ;2 
Westbury parish was left with an acreage of 8,272.5 
The northern half of the parish lies on the Keuper 
Marl and the southern on the Lower Lias.+ Garden 


62 Ed. 7/37; cf. above, p. 64. 

©3 Church School Inquiry, 1846-7, 16-17. 

64 Ed. 7/37; G.D.R., V 6/9, letter of 20 Nov. 1854. 

6s Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1889 and later edns.). 

66 Tbid. (1885), 361. 

67 Ex inf. Mr. J. G. Harper, head master of Tutshill C. 
of E. School. 

68 G.D.R. Tidenham terrier, 1683. 

69 Hockaday Abs. ccclxxv, 1547-8. 

70 G.D.R. Tidenham terriers, 1683, 1704. 

71 roth Rep. Com. Char. 109. 

7? Ex inf. Mr. D. H. J. Harper, clerk to the parish council. 

73 G.D.R. Tidenham terriers, 1683, 1704. 

74 Thid. 1704. 

78 Churchwardens’ acct. bk. 1786-1830; Glos. R.O., 
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Cliff at Cleeve, rising to 70 ft. above the Severn, 
exhibits a clearly defined section of the Rhaetic 
beds and has long been an attraction for geologists. 
Considerable fossil remains have been found there 
and at a peat and forest bed in the bank a little 
below the cliff, including presumably a large bone — 
by tradition the thigh-bone of a giant — which was 
formerly preserved in Westbury church.5 The name 
of the cliff is a corruption of Garne, which was the 
medieval name for that part of the parish.® 

The southern half of the parish, inclosed by a 


P 3334/SD 1/1; 19th Rep. Com. Char. 109. 
76 Vestry min. bk. 1819-68. 77 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 8. 
78 Vestry min. bk. 1819-68. 79 Ex inf. the vicar. 

1 Census, 1891; O.S. Area Bk. (1880); O.S. Map 1/2,500, 
Glos. XXXII. 7 (1880 edn.). 

2 Census, 1891; O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XXXII. 9 
(1881 edn.). 

3 Census, 1931. 

4 Geol. Surv. Map (solid edn.), sheet 43. 

5 Proc. C.N.F.C. ii. 188-91; iii. 218-34; xiv. 17-46; 
Rudder, Glos. 790-1; Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii. 83. 

6 Flaxley Cart. pp. 166-7; cf. Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii. 83. 
An intermediate form of the name often used in the 16th 
and 17th centuries was Gar(r)on: e.g. D.L. 30/77/988; 
C 142/335/32; Glos. R.O., D 326/M 16, 1683. 
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loop of the Severn, lies close to river-level and is 
subject to flooding; particularly severe floods were 
recorded in 1852 and in 1899 when a high tide 
breached the protecting earth sea-wall and inun- 
dated much of Rodley and Cleeve.7 A considerable 
area on the west side of Rodley has been reclaimed 
from the river. In 1785 the bank ran close to Court 
Farm, the Heald, and Hayden, where the line of the 
old sea-wall was still visible in 1969; a bar of sand 
along the bank was growing grass in 1785,8 and 
by 1839 almost the whole area known as the Lower 
Dumball had been reclaimed.° A further area west 
of Hayden had been taken in by 1879 and by the 
end of the century a new sea-wall had been built 
inclosing the Lower Dumball.!° The Upper Dumball 
on the south side of Rodley is probably also re- 
claimed land, and there the process had apparently 
begun by 1601 when Rodley Marsh open field 
included land outside the sea-wall.1! The reclama- 
tion was evidently connected with a gradual shift 
of the main current towards the opposite bank, 
which has been noticeable since the late 19th 
century.!2 Most of the northern half of the parish 
is gently rolling with some small but pronounced 
hills, although no part rises to more than c. 200 ft. 
Part of the north-east, however, is occupied by 
Walmore Common, a level marshy tract of c. 200 a. 
lying below the level of the river and separated by a 
ridge from the low-lying land to the south; in 
the late 17th century it was said to lie under water 
for most of the year,!3 and in spite of drainage work 
in the late 19th century’ it remained liable to 
heavy flooding in the 1960s. The whole parish is 
drained by a system of man-made channels and 
natural watercourses, those in the north mostly 
connecting with either the Westbury brook flowing 
through the west part of the parish to the Severn 
near Garden Cliff or the Ley brook which forms the 
north-eastern boundary to its confluence with the 
river. 

Much of the parish was evidently at one time 
thickly wooded: the suffix Jey, denoting a clearing, 
became incorporated in the names of five of its 
tithings,'5 and Walmore manor in Northwood 
tithing consisted of assarts in the 12th century.’ 
A fir-wood was recorded on Westbury manor in 
1086.!7 Ley Woods in the north of the parish are the 
main surviving piece of woodland. Ley Park and 
Birchen Grove, the two main parts of the woods, 
were mentioned in 1300318 the former, which was 
presumably imparked by one of the lords of West- 
bury manor, covered 76 a. in 1785.19 Among several 
smaller woods and coppices are Broughtons Wood 


7W.I. hist. of Westbury (TS. in Glos. Colln. 1959), 


35-37. 

8 Glos. R.O., D 2123. 

9 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award; the owners of ridges in 
the adjoining Vicarage Marsh open field had been assigned 
corresponding strips of pasture in the reclaimed land. 

100.S. Map 6”, Glos. XXXII. SW. (1883 edn.); W.I. 
hist. of Westbury, 35. 

11 Glos: R:O:;10:36/1)77. 

12 W.1. hist. of Westbury, 32. 

13 Glos. Colln. LX 10.3(1). 

14 W.I. hist. of Westbury, 32. 

1s P.N. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), iii. 201-3; including Bollow 
mney often took the form Bolley: cf. Glos. R.O., D 326/M 
16, 1671. 

10 Flaxley Cart. p. 18. 

17 Dom. BR. (Rec. Com.), i. 163. 

18 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xvi. 181. 

1 Glos. R.O., D 2123. 
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at Elton and Ley Court Wood (formerly Aylston 
Grove) which were mentioned in 1717,2° and Adsett 
Grove; another called Phillips’s Grove, which was 
cut down after 1839, gave its name to Grove Farm 
at Boseley.2! Over 540 oaks grew on the demesne 
farm of Boseley manor in 1607,?2 and the Colches- 
ters’ scattered estates in the parish were well 
planted with oaks and elms in 1785.73 ‘The woodland 
of the parish was estimated at 250a. in 1839,74 
and at slightly less in 1901.25 Most of the open 
fields were concentrated in the south part of the 
parish before inclosure in the mid 1gth century, 
but in 1969 that area as well as the rest of the parish 
was mainly pasture; orchards have long been numer- 
ous.?6 The predominant building material is brick, 
although in the south of the parish a coarse blue 
Lias stone, which was being quarried at Chaxhill 
in the later 19th century,?” has also been fairly 
widely used for houses, farm buildings, and walls, 
and there are some cottages of the Old Red Sandstone 
in the east. Relatively few timber-framed buildings 
survive, but there are more than is immediately 
apparent because of the use of rough-cast and other 
facings. 

The parish comprised 12 tithings all of which 
had settlements by the 13th century. Westbury, 
Upper Ley, and Lower Ley were included in the 
manor of Westbury?® and were described as vills 
in 1300, as was Boseley?? where there was a separate 
manor in the 16th century.3° Northwood was 
evidently settled by the late 12th century when the 
manor of Walmore there was granted to Flaxley 
Abbey.3! Of the seven tithings which formed the 
great manor of Rodley,32 Rodley, Elton, Adsett, 
Chaxhill, and Stantway were settled by 1221, and 
Cleeve and Bollow by 1300;33 Elton tithing included 
part of Newnham parish which belonged to Rodley 
manor.3+ The whole of Westbury parish was 
evidently at one time within the jurisdiction of the 
Forest of Dean although the evidence is conflicting. 
The bounds of the forest given in 1228 and said 
to have existed from before 1154 included the whole 
parish, and this was confirmed by a perambulation 
in 1282; in 1300, however, it was stated by one jury 
that the Westbury manor tithings had been afforested 
only by King John, and by another that the Rodley 
manor tithings also had been afforested since 1154. 
The exclusion of Westbury manor was confirmed 
in 1301, although the decision was later disputed,35 
and the exemption of Rodley manor was presumably 
established by its inclusion in the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. In the late 17th century only Northwood 
tithing and Walmore Common were regarded 


20 Ibid. D 1297, survey of Ley manor. 

21 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 

22 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 1. 

23 Tbid. D 2123. 

24 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 

25 Acreage Returns, 19ot. 

27 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1894), 337- 

28 See pp. 85-89. 

29 Trans. B.G.A.S. |xvi. 186. 30 See p. 92. 

3! See p. gt. 32 See p. 98. 

33 Bk. of Fees, i. 306; Pleas of the Crown for Glos. ed. 
Maitland, p. 80; Trans. B.G.A.S. Ixvi. 186. 

34 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 7/1. 

35 The perambulation given by the first jury in 1300 
included the Rodley manor tithings and excluded most of 
Upper and Lower Ley but because the landmarks are 
difficult to identify it is not clear whether Westbury tithing 
was excluded: the various perambulations and a full dis- 
cussion of them are given in Trans. B.G.A.S. xvi. 166-207. 


26 See pp. 94-95. 
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as within the forest,3¢ and Walmore Common 
remained an outlying part of the waste of the forest 
until its inclosure in 1871.37 

The road from Gloucester to South Wales, the 
main route through the parish, although apparently 
not a Roman road is evidently an ancient one, and 
Westbury village took its name from a fortification 
guarding the approach to Gloucester from the west ;39 
a field called Welchbury to the north of the village*° 
may have been its site. The village grew up around 
the point where the road crossed the Westbury 
brook; a church had been built there by 1100,*! 
and an ancient manor-house stood close by. 
Although it was the parish centre and more nucleated 
than any of the hamlets Westbury village remained 
fairly small. Westbury tithing was apparently one 
of the smallest in terms of population in the 16th 
century*3 and only 17 able-bodied men were listed 
there in 1608.44 The village evidently increased in 
size, however, during the 17th century and 36 
families were recorded c. 1710.45 At the entrance to 
the village from the east where the houses are set 
back from the road some small patches of grass 
perhaps survive from a larger village green. A 
village cross erected there to mark the Jubilee of 
1887 stands in a medieval socket which was dis- 
covered built into the old chantry chapel.46 From 
that point the village street extends along the main 
road, and a smaller street, Bell Lane, runs south- 
wards alongside the churchyard. Immediately east 
of the churchyard is Westbury Court Garden, 
which was laid out at the end of the 17th century 
and is almost the only example of a formal ‘Dutch’ 
water-garden to survive in England.47 Seven houses 
in the main street, then called Westbury Street, 
were mentioned in 1715, including one housing 
a smith’s shop, another with a butcher’s shop, 
and the inn called the ‘Lion’,48 later the ‘Red 
Lion’,#? at the corner of the two streets. The inn, 
which was remodelled in the late roth or early 2oth 
century with mock timber-framing, remained a 
public house in 1969. Bell Lane is built up only 
on the west side; c. 1710 there were a few houses on 
the opposite side of the lane including the church 
house,5° but they were pulled down in the late 18th 
or early rgth century.5' The houses on the west 
side include Bell House, a 16th- or 17th-century 
timber-framed building enlarged at subsequent 
periods; an original jettied gable facing the lane has 
been incorporated in a larger one of a later date. 
The house was the Bell Inn in 173752 and until at 
least 1839.53 Another house in the village was called 


36 Rudder, Glos. app. iii. 

37 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award; Glos. R.O., Q/RI 153. 

38 It was formerly believed that the part of the road 
which crosses the parish was Roman but Margary, Rom. 
Roads, ii. 55, concludes that the road was a Roman one 
only south of the passage of the river at Newnham. 

39 P.N. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), iii. 201. It is possible that 
Westbury on Severn was the Westbury near which the 
Welsh slew a great number of English frontier guards in 
1053, but Westbury (Salop.) is an equally likely site for the 
battle: A.-.S. Chron. (Everyman edn. 1954), 184. 

49 Glos. R.O., D 2123. 

41 See p. 08. 

40. & P. Hen. VIII, xiv (1), p. 271; xxi (2), p. 436. 

44 Smith, Men and Armour, 46. 45 Atkyns, Glos. 800. 

46C. Pooley, Old Crosses of Glos. (1868), 1; Trans. 
B.G.A.S. xix. 379. The octagonal socket of another medi- 
eval cross survives at the turning to Adsett, and the third 
socket mentioned by Pooley is apparently a stone that was 
at Chaxhill House in 1969. 


42 See pp. 87-88. 
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the ‘George’ in 17155+ but has not been found 
recorded later. The village consists mainly of 
18th- and 1gth-century stone and brick cottages; 
a row of four on the south side of the main street 
was built by Maynard Colchester in 1812.55 Court 
Farm at the north end of the village was apparently 
the site of a medieval manor-house,>° and there was 
a house at Ardens, an outlying early-1gth-century 
brick farm-house at the other end of the village, 
by 161457 and possibly by the 1190s when Roger de 
Arderne witnessed Westbury deeds.5® 

The five southern tithings of the parish — Stant- 
way, Chaxhill, Bollow, Rodley, and Cleeve — 
form a relatively well populated area lying within 
the loop of the Severn and based on the triangle made 
by the road from Gloucester to South Wales on 
the north and roads leading south from it towards 
the Framilode Passage.59 Most of the farmsteads 
strung out at intervals along the roads were probably 
medieval sites and many can be traced by name from 
the 16th and 17th centuries. Relatively few of the 
houses and cottages, however, escaped rebuilding 
in brick or the local stone in the 18th and rgth 
centuries. The 106 able-bodied men listed under 
Rodley in 1608 probably included those of all 
five tithings;® c. 1710 48 families were recorded in 
Rodley tithing, 14 each in Chaxhill and Bollow, and 
12 in Cleeve.® 

The small tithing of Stantway apparently took 
its name from the main road.® It comprises a small 
group of 1gth- and z2oth-century houses at a by- 
passed bend in the road,® and a number of farm- 
houses south of the road including Stantway Court 
which was the centre of a small medieval manor.® 
At Gatwick where a house was mentioned in 1614°5 
there is a small settlement of late-18th- and early- 
1gth-century stone cottages. Gatwick Farm is an 
L-shaped 17th-century house of the local Lias 
stone comprising an early-17th-century range of 
one and a half stories and a taller east wing. ‘The 
south end of the wing, which has a large cellar 
below it, appears to have been built or rebuilt in 
the 18th century. Perhaps at the same period a 
cellar was inserted below the opposite end of the 
principal range causing alterations in the floor 
levels above. A row of council houses was built 
south of Rock Farm in the mid 2oth century. 
The main settlement in Chaxhill tithing is a group 
of 18th- and early-1gth-century farm-houses and 
cottages at a by-passed bend in the main road; two 
of the houses are of local stone but with brick fronts. 
The pound for the tithing stood by the roadside 


47 See p. 88. 

48 Glos. R.O., D 36/E 11, ff. 2v.—5v. 

49 Cf. ibid. E 87; D 2123. 

50 Atkyns, Glos. plate at pp. 798-9, reproduced below, 
facing p. 88; see below, p. 98. 

51 Glos. R.O., D 2123; cf. G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 

52 Glos. R.O., D 36/E 87; cf. ibid. D 2123. 

53 Tbid. P 354/CW 1/r. 

54 Ibid. D 36/E 11, f. 4v. 

55 Date and inits. on bldg. 

56 See p. 87. 57 Glos. R.O., D 36/M 88. 

38 Flaxley Cart. pp. 162-3, 166-7. 

59 For the history of the passage see below, p. 157. 

60 Smith, Men and Armour, 73-74. 

6t Atkyns, Glos. 800-1. 

62 PN. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), iii. 203. 

63 Cf. G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 

64 See p. gt. 

65 Glos. R.O., D 36/M 88. 

66 Cf. G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 
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there in 1879.°7 Other cottages, mainly of the 19th 
century, are scattered along the main road eastwards 
to where it runs close to the river at the place known 
as the Flat. A house at the Flat where the Rodley 
manor court met in 1687°% is likely to have been an 
inn and was possibly the “Duke of Gloucester’ 
mentioned there in 1786. In 1839 there were two 
inns at the Flat, the ‘King’s Head’ and the ‘Bird in 
Hand’,”° only the latter of which remained a public 
house in 1969. 

A house at ‘Crewett’ mentioned in 16147! was 
probably in Crowgate Lane which runs south from 
the main part of Chaxhill towards Bollow. Ninnage 
Lodge on the east of the lane is a low early-1gth- 
century brick house with a Gothic addition built 
later in the century on the north, and there are a 
number of 18th- and i1gth-century cottages at 
Stanley further south. Bays Court where there was a 
house by the early 15th century is the earliest 
recorded site in Bollow tithing.72 The Noards, 
where there was a house by 1623,73 is an isolated 
stone and brick cottage on the river bank which was 
presumably occupied by fishermen. Another small 
house on the bank further south was the Bollow 
House Inn in the early 19th century,7* but was 
later called the ‘Sloop’ after the craft which formerly 
delivered goods to a landing-place there. It closed 
as a public house c. 1930.75 The central portion of 
the house is evidently timber-framed but it was later 
faced in brick and brick extensions were made at the 
sides. 

Yew Tree Farm in the north part of Rodley 
tithing was originally a medieval cruck-framed 
building of at least three bays. The two northern 
bays represent the former open hall divided by an 
open-truss with smoke-blackened timbers and an 
arch-braced collar-beam. The cruck partition at 
the south end of the hall, which probably separated 
the screens passage from the service bay, retains the 
shaped heads of two doorways. The upper part of the 
cruck partition at the north end of the hall was evi- 
dently removed when a timber-framed solar wing was 
built there, apparently in 1581,7° and the ceiling in 
the hall and a chimney backing on the screens 
passage may also have been inserted at that period. 
Later a brick and stone wing was added on the 
south, and the west part of the house was faced 
in brick and given a porch in the late 19th century.77 
The house stood empty and ruinous in 1969. 
The northern half of Chapelmere opposite has 
exposed timber-framing of the late 16th or early 
17th century; the southern half of the house, which 
has walls of the local stone and retains some 
windows with dripmoulds and ovolo-moulded 
mullions, probably dates from a partial rebuilding 
of the house in the mid 17th century. Vine Tree 


67 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XXXII. 11 (1881 edn.). 

68 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 16. 

69 Glouc. Jnl. 23 Oct. 1786. 

70 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 

71 Glos. R.O., D 36/M 88. 

73 Glos. R.O., D 36/T 85. 

74 Ibid. P 354/VE 1/1; cf. G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 

75 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 383; O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. 
XOXXIT. rz (1881 edn.); ex inf. the occupant, Mr. Gibson. 

76 The date appears with a rhymed couplet on a fireplace 
in the wing. 

77 Date above doorway. 78 See p. 93. 

79 The initials are those of Stephen Malson and his wife 
Mary and Stephen’s father Joshua who settled the house 
on their marriage in that year: Glos. R.O., D 247/50. 


72 See p. go. 
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Cottage and Cowley’s Elm Farm, further south, are 
18th- or early-19th-century brick buildings, although 
houses on both sites were in existence by the 16th 
century and were occupied for a long period by 
members of the numerous Wintle family of West- 
bury. Hill Farm was also apparently occupied by 
the Wintles in the 16th century;78 it is faced in 
brick but incorporates a close-studded timber- 
framed structure, perhaps of the 16th century. 
Hutts Farm is a 17th-century timber-framed house 
comprising a main block and a cross-wing, the latter 
plastered over; the date 1665 and the initials of 
members of the Malson family are carved on a 
beam inside.79 Brick cottages of the late 18th and 
1gth centuries are scattered along the road south- 
wards to Blue Boys Farm. Among them is the Dove 
House which has a curiously elaborate brick front 
of three bays, probably dating from the 18th 
century, with stone quoins, a modillion cornice, 
and a central pediment with a crude shell device in 
the tympanum; the doorway is surmounted by a 
segmental pediment on brackets. Blue Boys Farm, 
recorded from 1774,8° was an inn during the 19th 
century*! relying for trade on the Framilode Passage 
and the mooring-place for boats at the Green on 
the near-by bank.’ Bury Court and Court Farm 
both date from the 17th century or earlier and the 
former was apparently the site of the medieval 
manor-house of Rodley.®3 

The western road of the triangle, leading through 
Cleeve tithing, has fewer houses. The Heald, where 
there was at least one house by 1676,*4 is a settle- 
ment of a few late-18th- or early-1gth-century 
brick cottages. There was an inn there during the 
early rgth century.85 At Hayden to the north there 
is a single brick house in two occupations; there was 
probably a house on the site by the early 14th 
century when a family called of Hayden held lands 
and tenements in Cleeve,’ and during the 17th 
century Hayden was occupied by satlors.87 Cleeve 
Farm, recorded from 1677,88 and Gravel Farm, 
both 18th- or 19th-century houses, form another 
small settlement at a roadside green.89 Moys Hill 
was the home of a branch of the Malson family 
from 1541 to at least 1712;9° the house was almost 
entirely rebuilt in brick in the 18th or early 19th 
century, although it retains some beams inside dated 
1655. There are a few cottages at the Strand by the 
water’s edge; a row of cottages there was pulled down 
c. 1948. 

The tithings of Lower Ley and Upper Ley 
(formerly Netherley and Overley) form the north- 
eastern part of the parish; they consist of scattered 
farms with only a few cottages. Lower Ley, which 
has 8 or g farms, had a considerable population by 
1608 when 54 able-bodied men were enumerated ;” 


80 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 16. 
81 Glouc. Jnl. 1 May 1815; Licensed Houses in Glos. 1891, 


156-7. 
82 W.1. hist. of Westbury, 28; cf. Glos. R.O., D 6/E 4. 
83 See p. go. 


84 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 16. 

85 Ibid. ct. held 31 Oct. 1809; P 354/VE 1/t. 

86 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 332. 

87 Glos. R.O., D 36/T 70. 

88 Ibid. D 326/M 16. 

89 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 

9° D.L. 30/77/987; Glos. R.O., D 36/M 88; T 70; Big- 
land, Glos. iii, no. 288. 

91 Ex inf. Mr. Jackson, of Broadoak. 

92 Smith, Men and Armour, 46. 
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c. 1710 the tithing had 20 families.°3 Gamage Court 
and Lower Ley Farm were probably medieval sites.% 
Baglaw, recorded in 1692,°5 is a small 17th-century 
timber-framed farm-house of a single story and 
attic partly faced in brick, and Green Farm com- 
prises a timber-framed block and a later brick 
addition. The other houses are mainly 18th- or 
1gth-century brick buildings. Upper Ley, where 28 
men were recorded in 1608% and 16 families 
c. 1710,97 has fewer farm-houses. Old Ley Court 


was the site of a medieval manor, and by the early, 


17th century there was a small settlement where Ley 
Mill and Leyfold Farms, both brick houses of 
c. 1800, stand facing each other on the road to 
Huntley.% 

Five people were assessed for tax in Northwood 
tithing in 1327399 30 men were recorded there in 
1608! and 12 families c. 1710.2 The oldest house in 
the tithing is apparently Grange Court, once the 
centre of a large manor.3 Northwood Green, a 
straggling settlement mainly of 18th- and 1gth- 
century brick houses centred on a small cross-roads 
green, was extended eastwards in the mid 2oth 
century by new bungalows and houses,‘ and a few 
council houses were built near the green in the late 
1950s.5 There are a few cottages, including one that 
is timber-framed, along Hampney Lane running 
south of Ley Woods; some near the east end of the 
lane were pulled down in the 1930s.° Frocester House 
on the east of Northwood Green was the Junction 
Inn in the later 19th century,’ but in the early 20th 
century the inn moved to a new house south of the 
railway junction which gave it its name and next 
to the fruit-market.8 The stone wall of a pound, 
presumably that for Northwood tithing, survived at 
the roadside opposite the fruit-market until the 
1930s.° 

Adsett tithing in the centre of the parish had 31 
able-bodied men in 1608" and 16 families c. 1710.1! 
The farm-houses there include the 17th-century 
Longcroft,!2 Pinnock’s Place, evidently the Pinnell’s 
Place which belonged to Walmore manor in 1717,%3 
and Morwents Farm, an early-19th-century brick 
house of two stories with a porch with columns and 
fan-light. Brimstones in the north part of the tithing 
is a small timber-framed cottage which was recorded 
from 1666, and a pair of cottages west of it were 
apparently once timber-framed although later 
rebuilt in brick. There was formerly a farm-house at 
Whitehouse further south,'5 of which only the farm 
buildings survived in 1969. Adsett Court is a large 
1gth-century brick house. There are a few cottages 


93 Atkyns, Glos. 801. 
94 See pp. 86, 89. 
96 Smith, Men and Armour, 47. 
97 Atkyns, Glos. 801. 
98 See p. 86. 
99 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 44. 

1 Smith, Men and Armour, 45-46. 

2 Atkyns, Glos. 801. 

3 See pp. 91-92. 

4 Cf. G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 
5 W.I. hist. of Westbury, 21. 

6 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award; W.I. hist. of Westbury, 

21 

70.8. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XXXII. 6 (1880 edn.). 

8 Ex inf. Mrs. F. V. Hill, the licensee. 

9 Ex inf. Mr. V. A. Woodman, of Blaisdon. 
10 Smith, Men and Armour, 75-76. 
11 Atkyns, tee 8o1. 
12 See p. 9 ™3 Glos. R.O., Q/RNe 1/84. 
4 bidaik: 354/0V ifr 


95 See p. 89. 
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at the road junction to the north of Adsett Court 
where a small grass plot presumably represents the 
Adsett Green mentioned in 1698.'° The adjoining 
tithing of Boseley probably never had many houses 
although 14 families were recorded there c. 1710.17 
In 1607 the manor-house at Boseley Court and two 
other houses were the only houses in the tithing 
mentioned in a survey of Boseley manor; the other 
tenants’ houses were scattered among the adjoining 
tithings.!8 No separate muster list was given for 
the tithing in 1608, its inhabitants probably being 
included with Elton. A house at Horseman’s Bridge 
on the lane to Longcroft was mentioned in 
1658.19 

The large tithing of Elton forms the western part 
of the parish. In 1608 75 able-bodied men were 
recorded there?° and over 50 families c. 1710.7! 
Most of its scattered farm-houses are late-18th- or 
early-19th-century buildings, although there was a 
house at Elton Farm by the 16th century,?? and also 
one at Wincoll’s Farm, which in 1765 was described 
an old decayed messuage.23 Pound Farm on the 
main road, named from the pound for the tithing 
which stood opposite,?+ has a 17th-century timber 
frame beneatha coating of rough-cast, and diagonally- 
set chimney-stacks. Emming’s Farm is a smaller 
timber-framed house which was faced in stone in 
1834.75 Peglar’s Farm in the north part of the tithing 
is a timber-framed house of the late 16th or early 
17th century faced in rough-cast; it is L-shaped 
with a gabled staircase block in the angle. Broughtons 
is a substantial early-1gth-century stuccoed villa 
built on a hill with a view across the river. A group 
of cottages, mostly in stone but including two with 
timber frames, stands along the parish boundary 
on the road below Pope’s Hill in the area known as 
Blackmore’s Hale. Blackmore’s Hale Green was 
mentioned in 1591;7° there were at least four houses 
there by 1639,27 and in the later 17th century the 
tithing was sometimes known as Elton and Black- 
more’s Hale.?8 One of the cottages there housed the 
Plough Inn in 1788 and until c. 1880.29 There is 
another small group of cottages near Upper Hall, 
all of them of brick with the exception of a derelict 
timber-framed cottage of one story and dormered 
attic with a lateral stone chimney with projecting 
bake-oven. Another projecting bake-oven survives 
at an L-shaped timber-framed cottage with a gabled 
dormer south of the Littledean road. A small cottage 
further east was the Traveller’s Rest Inn in 1839 
and until at least 1891.3° 

Braodoak, a hamlet on the Severn in the south 


18 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award, which calls it White- 
house Farm, a name later adopted by another house at 
Adsett, formerly Adsett House: cf. Glos. Colln. deeds 
328.5. 

16 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 16. 

17 Atkyns, Glos. 801. 

18 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 1. 

19 Tbid. D 36/T 114. 

20 Smith, Men and Armour, 74-75. 

21 Atkyns, Glos. 801. 

23 Glos. R. O., D 326/M 7/1; D 154/T 4. 

24.O.S. Map 1/2, 500, Glos. XXXIL 9 (iss: edn.). 

25 Date on bldg. 

26 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 7/1. 

27 Glos. Colln. deeds 328.2. 

28 Glos. R.O., P 354/OV 1/1. 

29 Ibid. Q/SRh 1788 C/3; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and 
later edns.); cf. Glos. R.O., P 354/VE 3/1. 

30 Glos. R.O., P 354/CW 1/1; Licensed Houses in Glos. 
IS89I, 156-7. 


22 See p. 93. 
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part of Elton tithing, owed its growth to the river 
trade,3! of which the remains of a quay and a derelict 
wooden barge were the only visible reminder in 
1969. The first record found of a house there was in 
1639,°2 although the settlement probably existed 
earlier. Broadoak consists mainly of 18th- and 
early-1gth-century brick cottages standing between 
the main road and the river; one is dated 1763 and 
another 1799. Broadoak House, the most substantial 
house there, was built c. 1800. It is of brick with 
stone quoins, dentil cornice, and a pedimented 
doorcase; the interior retains decorative plaster 
ceilings and carved fireplaces. A brick and stone 
building in the garden was being used as a private 
school in 1846.33 The Broadoak Inn, at a house at 
the east end of the hamlet, was open by 176034 
and until the early 2oth century.35 Another inn, 
the ‘White Hart’ recorded from 1783,3° remained 
open in 1969. 

The main Gloucester-Chepstow road through the 
parish was turnpiked in 1725-6,37 and the roads 
leading from it at Elton towards Flaxley and Little- 
dean in 1769;38 a turnpike stood at the Littledean 
turning.3° Denny Bridge, where the main road 
crossed the Ley brook at its entrance to the parish, 
was recorded from 1591,4° and in 1598 the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, lord of Ley manor, was regarded as 
responsible for its repair.4' The Elton bridge, for 
which a rebuilding rate was levied on the parish in 
1738, was presumably at Banker’s Bridge.4? The 
Gloucester—Chepstow railway running through the 
patish was opened in 1851; the eastern part to 
Grange Court Station was undertaken by the 
Gloucester and Dean Forest Company and the 
western part by the South Wales Company.*3 
A halt for Westbury village was closed in 1959.*4 
In 1853 the Hereford—Gloucester line making a 
junction at Grange Court was opened;‘5 it was 
closed in 1964 and the station demolished.*® 

In 1327 103 people were assessed for tax in the 
parish.47 In spite of a visitation of plague in the 
1540s which caused c. 200 deaths in two years,‘® 
the size of the population was indicated by the 
high figure of 700 communicants in 1548,49 and of 
162 households in 1563.5° There were said to be 300 
families in 1650,5! and c. 1710 about 1,200 people in 
290 houses.5? The population rose during the 18th 
century to c. 1,270 by 1765, to over 1,300 by 
c. 1775,53 and to 1,651 in 1801. The rise continued 
steadily to 2,501 in 1851 when a gradual decline 
set in, and the population fell to 1,746 in 1931; there 

31 See p. 96. 32 Glos. Colln. deeds 328.2. 

33 Glouc. Jnl. 3 Jan. 1846; in 1969 the inscription ‘Broad 
Oak House School’ painted on the building could be made 
out. 

34 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 11; O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XXXII. 
S.W. (1883 edn.). 

35 Ex inf, Mr. Jackson. 36 Glos. R.O., P 354/MI 1. 

37 Glouc. & Hereford Roads Act, 12 Geo. I, c. 13. 

38 Ibid. 9 Geo. III, c. 50. 

39 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 

40 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 7/1. 

41 B.M. Harl. MS. 4131, f. 528. 

42 Glos. R.O., Q/SO 6, Mich. 1738; cf. ibid. 9, Ep. 1775. 

43 MacDermot, Hist. G.W.R. i. 293-8. 

44 Ex inf. Brit. Rlys. Bd. Hist. Recs. Dept. 

45 MacDermot, Hist. G.W.R. i. 454. 

46 Ex inf. Brit. Rlys. Bd. Hist. Recs. Dept. 

47 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 5, 42-44. 

48 Trans. B.G.A.S. xix. 384. 

5° Bodl. MS. Rawl. C.790, f. 27v. 

51 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxiii. 97. 

52 Atkyns, Glos. 801. 


49 Thid. viii. 295. 
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had been little change by 1961 when the population 
was 1,795.54 

An annual July revel was held on Walmore 
Common in the mid 18th century; in 1752 the parish 
altered its day from Sunday.55 A friendly society, 
whose activities included an anniversary procession 
to the church on Whit Monday, was formed at 
Broadoak in 1783;56 in 1836 another friendly 
society met at the Bollow House Inn, and there was 
another at the ‘Red Lion’ in Westbury village in 
1846.57 A farmer’s club was formed in 1840.58 A 
parish hall was built in 1957.59 

In 1643 during the siege of Gloucester the parlia- 
mentary forces had a small garrison at Westbury 
which later defected to the royalists. In May 1644 
Massey marched out from Gloucester and defeated 
the garrison, which was occupying the church and 
Westbury Court.° 

James Baynham, burnt as a Protestant heretic in 
1532, is said to have been a son of Sir Alexander 
Baynham who held the Westbury Court estate. 
John Guillim (1565-1621), a pioneer writer on 
heraldry, was the son of John Guillim of Westbury ;% 
either father or son held free and customary lands 
from Rodley manor in 1591.® John Masefield’s 
play The Tragedy of Nan is set at Broadoak in the 
early rth century.® 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES. In 1066 
Westbury was the centre of a large but scattered 
Crown estate which owed one night’s farm; before 
1086 outlying parts, totalling 25 hides, in Kyre and 
Clifton on Teme(Worcs.), Edvin Loach (Herefs.), and 
Newent and ‘Chingestune’, were removed, leaving 
30 hides at Westbury.®> Henry II granted the manor 
of WESTBURY to Roger de Mynors to hold by 
the service of a sore goshawk or 20s. annual rent. 
Roger was succeeded by his son William, and 
William’s son Henry de Mynors® was licensed to 
make a park next to his house at Westbury in 1200.7 
Henry was dead by 1217; a portion of the manor 
was retained in dower by his widow Agnes and a 
partition was made of the remainder between his 
daughters, Isabel who married Geoffrey de Long- 
champ, Elizabeth who married William de Gamage, 
and Basile who married Pain of Burghill. Agnes’s 
share, which she held with Roger of Leybourne, 
presumably her husband, in 1235, was partitioned 
at her death c. 1260 among the three daughters or 
their heirs and assigns.® 

53 Rudder, Glos. 795. 54 Census, 1801-1961. 

55 Glos. R.O., P 354/CW 2/2, 1752, 1756. 

586 Ibid. MI 1. 

58 Glos. Colln. R 328.9. 

59 W.I. hist. of Westbury, 26. 

60 Bibliotheca Glos. ii. 70, 75, 93, 308, 327. 

6t D.N.B.; cf. below, p. 87. 

63 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 7/1. 

64 J. Masefield, The Tragedy of Nan and Other Plays 
(1909). 

Dom. BR. (Rec. Com.), i. 163; Trans. B.G.A.S. xxxvi. 
182-90. 

66 Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), 264. 

67 Rot. de Ob. et Fin. (Rec. Com.), 78. Henry de Mynors 
witnessed Westbury deeds in 1195 and 1197: Flaxley Cart. 
pp. 162-3, 166-7. 

68 Rot. Litt. Claus (Rec. Com.), i. 3453; C.P. 25(1)/73/10/ 
174; Abbrev. Plac. (Rec. Com.), 152. The first source 
names the daughter who married William de Gamage as 
Lisebell(a), and her who married Pain of Burghill as 


Dulcia, but later sources agree in naming them Elizabeth 
and Basile. 


57 Ibid. Q/RZ 1. 


62 D.N.B. 
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Isabel granted her share of the manor in 1235 to 
Henry of Bath®? who was repairing and extending 
his house at Westbury in 1241 and 1242.79 By 1272 
Henry’s estate had passed to Nicholas of Bath who 
held it in 1309.7! Nicholas of Bath died c. 1326 when 
his estate at Westbury was divided between his 
daughter Aline, the wife of Robert de Sapy, and 
John de Aune, son of Nicholas’s daughter Elizabeth 
and Adam de Aune; the estate was then as later in 
the 14th century said to be held of the de Bohuns as 
of Haresfield.72 John’s share had passed by 1374 to. 
Philip de Aune,73 and may have been held in 1434 by 
William de Aune and his wife Margaret;74+ that 
part of the estate has not been traced further, but 
it is likely to have been that which was held by Sir 
Alexander Baynham in the late 15th century.75 
Aline and Robert de Sapy’s share was usually known 
later as the manor of LEY; Robert, who was licensed 
in 1330 to inclose the estate and build a peel-house,”° 
died c. 1336,77 and his widow apparently granted 
the estate in 1337 to Richard Talbot, later Lord 
Talbot (d. 1356).78 It passed to Richard’s son 
Gilbert (d. 1387),79 and to Gilbert’s son Richard 
(d. 1396). Richard’s widow Ankaret, who married 
Thomas Neville, Lord Furnivale, held the estate 
(then and later said to be held of the Abbot of 
Gloucester) until her death in 14138° when it passed 
to her son Gilbert (d. 1418). Gilbert’s heir was his 
daughter Ankaret®! who died in 1421; the estate 
passed to her uncle John Talbot who was created 
Earl of Shrewsbury in 1442 and died in 1453.52 
John’s son John who succeeded died in 1460,83 
and his son John in 147384 when the estate passed 
to the Crown which made grants to assignees to hold 
during the minority of George, son of the last John, 
in 1475 and 1478.85 George, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
died in 1538 and the estate presumably passed to 
his son Francis (d. 1560), whose son George held 
it at his death in 1590.86 Ley manor passed to 
George’s son Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury (d. 1616),87 
whose daughter and coheir Elizabeth and her hus- 
band Henry Grey, Earl of Kent, held it in 1632.88 
Henry died in 1639 and Elizabeth retained the manor 
in 16408 and presumably until her death in 1651. 
The estate was held in 1672 by Anthony Grey, 
Earl of Kent (d. 1702).9° Anthony was succeeded 
by his son Henry, created Duke of Kent in 1710, 
whose estate in 1717 comprised c. 360 a. mainly 
lying around the house called Old Ley Court in 
the north-east part of the parish. Henry sold the 


69 C.P. 25(1)/73/10/174. 

7° Close R. 1237-42, 277, 393- 

71 Trans. B.G.A.S. xviii. 145-7; cf. Reg. Cantilupe, 45; 
Reg. Swinfield, 528; but Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), 
264 gives Edmund of Bath as the owner of the estate in 
1287. 

7 Cal. Ing. p.m. vi, p. 466. 

73 Ibid. xiii, p. 141. 

74 C.P. 25(1)/79/89/53- 

76 Cal. Pat. 1330-4, 11. 

77 Cal. Ing. p.m. Vili, p. 9. 

78 Hockaday Abs. ccclxxxix, 1387, citing C.P. 40/507 
rot. 307; for the Talbots see Complete Peerage, xii (1), 
612-20; xi. 698-715. 

79 Cal. Ing. p.m. Xill, p. 141. 

8° C 138/5/52. 

82 C 139/154/29. 

84 C 1140/46/52. 

85 Cal. Pat. 1467-77, 561-2; 1476-85, 120-1. 

86 C 142/231/106. 

87 C.P. 25(2)/262/43 Eliz. Trin./14. 

88 C.P. 25(2)/527/8 Chas. I East./7; for the Greys see 
Complete Peerage, vii. 173-8. 


75 See p. 87. 


81 C 138/41/68. 
83 C 139/179/58. 


manor and ¢. 300 a. in 1725 to Sir Edmund Probyn 
and John Hopkins, Sir Edmund’s nephew and heir 
apparent; 50 a. of that, lying south-east of Old Ley 
Court, they sold in 1727 to William Saunders.9 
Sir Edmund died in 1742 and John Hopkins, who 
changed his name to Probyn, held the manor until 
his death in 1773.9? John was succeeded by his son 
Edmund Probyn (d. 1819),93 whose son the Reyd. 
John Probyn had an estate of 472 a. in 1839. It 
included, in addition to the manor estate, lands 
centred on Ley Mill Farm and Leyfold Farm 


’ which had earlier belonged to the Young family; 
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Richard Young owned 206 a. at his death in 1635,%5 
and John Young, apparently his son, held the estate 
in 16553 it had passed to Richard Young by 168397 
and the family still owned it c. 1708.98 The Revd. 
John Probyn died in 1843 and his estate passed to 
his son John (d. 1863), and to John’s son Edmund.% 
Ley Mill and Leyfold farms were put up for sale 
with the Probyn’s Huntley manor estate in 1883,! 
and the former was owned by Wilmot Inglis 
Jones in 1902;? both farms were later acquired by 
the Maclvers of Blaisdon Hall and were sold with 
that estate in the early 1930s.3 In 1969 Ley Mill and 
Leyfold farms with a total of 376 a. belonged to 
Mr. 'T. H. Sedgebeer.4 Old Ley Court, which had 
apparently been sold by the Probyns before 1883,5 
was owned with 56a. by Mr. D. H. Smart in 
1969.° The house was rebuilt in brick c. 1800 but 
retains some 17th-century timber-framing in a rear 
wall. 

The portion of Westbury manor which passed to 
Henry de Mynors’s daughter Elizabeth and her 
husband William de Gamage was granted by Eliza- 
beth to her son Matthew de Gamage, who held it in 
1260; Matthew granted it before 1287 to his brother 
Nicholas.?7 Nicholas de Gamage died in 1349 
holding a messuage, presumably on the site of 
Gamage Court, and lands in Lower Ley, said to be 
held of Edward de Penebrugge; the estate was then 
divided among Nicholas’s three daughters, Margery 
who married John Billing, Joan who married Hugh 
Arthur, and Elizabeth. Elizabeth granted her share 
¢. 1351 to Thomas de Wauton, and Margery and Joan 
and their husbands retained their shares in 135838 
none of the estates has been traced further, but one 
may have been represented by the Greyndour estate 
at Lower Ley.° 

The third portion of Henry de Mynors’s estate, 
later called the manor of WESTBURY or 


89 C.P. 25(2)/423/15 Chas. I Hil./18. 
9° Glos. R.O., D 23/T 35 
91 Ibid. D 1297, ay of man. 1717; D 23/T 36; for the 
Probyns see Trans. B.G.A.S. vi. 194-7. 
92 Glos. R.O., D 23/T 36. 
93 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii. 80. 
94 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 
95 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, iii. 173-5. 
96 Hockaday Abs. ccexc. 
97 G.D.R. Westbury terrier, charitable gifts. 
98 Bodl. MS. Top. Glouc. C.3, f. 192, which gives Mr. 
Young as lord of ‘The Lay’. 
99 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879), 777. 
1 Glos. Colln. RX 170.1. 
2 Glos. R.O., P 354/CH 1/1, MS. notes on charities. 
3 Ibid. D 2299/4753; see above, p. 8. 
4 Ex inf. Mrs. Sedgebeer. 
5 Cf. Glos. Colln. RX 170.1. 
6 Ex inf. Mrs. Smart. 
7 Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), 264; Abbrev. Plac. 
(Rec. Com.), 152. 
8 Cal. Ing. p.m. ix, p. 3673; X, P. 337- 
° See below. 


WESTBURY 


BURGHILL, was held by his daughter Basile of 
Burghill in 1255.%° Her son Henry of Burghill held 
the estate, which included a house, at his death 
c. 1271 when he was succeeded by his brother Roger." 
In 1301 Roger of Burghill granted the estate to his 
son Roger (d. 1303),!2 and it was held by Julia wife 
of the second Roger during the minority of his son 
Roger.!3 In 1334 Roger of Burghill settled the estate 
on himself and his wife Sibyl with reversion to 
William of Eyllesford,™ and by 1359 it was held by 
John of Eyllesford.'5 John of Eyllesford died in 
13966 and his widow Isabel, who married Richard 
de la Mare, held the estate until her death in 1421. 

After Isabel’s death it passed to John Milburne’” 
who died in 1436 leaving an infant son Simon;'® 
the manor was held after his death by his wife 
Elizabeth.12 Simon Milburne was seized of the 
estate at his death in 1522 when his heirs were the 
families of his 10 daughters.2° Burghill manor was 
later acquired by William Stanford on whose death 
before 1579 it passed to his grandson William,! and 
Sir Robert Stanford, son of the second William, 
owned it at his death in 1607. It passed to Sir 
Robert’s son Edward, and Edward’s son William 
Stanford”? sold the site of the manor with 112 a. of 
land in 1636 to James Sandford (d. 1638). James 
Sandford was succeeded by his daughter Edith 
who married John Mitchell.23 In 1661 James 
Mitchell of Harescombe, probably the son of John 
and Edith, owned the estate and in 1682 he settled 
it on the marriage of his son James. On the death 
of the younger James Mitchell before 1711 the 
estate was divided between his daughters Mary who 
married George Small, Elizabeth who married 
Jacob Elton, and Bridget who married Samuel 
Clutterbuck. Elizabeth and Jacob sold their share 
to Mary and George in 1711, and on George’s 
death c. 1736 his two-thirds share passed to his 
cousin John Small; John was succeeded by his 
brother Richard who sold it in 1749 to Maynard 
Colchester of Westbury Court, who bought the 
remaining third from William Clutterbuck, son of 
Bridget and Samuel, in 1755.24 The site of Burghill 
manor appears to have been at Court Farm at the 
north end of Westbury village: the house bears the 
initials of John and Edith Mitchell and the date 
1648 and it was owned by the Colchesters in 1785.25 
Court Farm remained part of the Westbury Court 
estate until sold by Maynard Colchester-Wemyss 
in the early 20th century,” and in 1969 the house and 
c. 130 a. belonged to Mr. R. 'T. Worlock.?7 A block 
of two stories and attics built of the local Lias stone 


© CP. 25(1)/74/21/461. 

Bs °F al, Ing. p.m. i, p. 250; Ing. p.m. Glos. 1236-1300, 

47-4 

22 Cal. Pat. 1292-1301, 590; Cal. Ing. p.m. iv, p. 101. 

13 Cal. Close, eae oo) 

14 Cal, Pat. 1334-8, 6 

16 Ing. p.m. Glos. ise 

17 ve Close 1392-6, 470; C eeieeiss Cal. Pat. 1422-9, 
17-1 

‘3 C 139/81/31. 

19 Cal. Close, 1435-41, 75. 

20 C 142/81/243. 

21 C 3/160/44; C.P. 25(2)/260/21 Eliz. East./14. 

22 C 142/299/125; Staffs. Pedigrees (Harl. Soc. lxiii), 216. 

23 C.P. 25(2)/422/12 Chas. I Mich./13: Ing. p.m. Glos. 
1625-42, iii. 147-9. 

24 Glos. R.O., D 36/T 61. 

25 Ibid. D 2123. 

26 Ex inf. Mrs. S. W. Colchester-Wemyss, of Littledean. 

27 Ex inf. Mr. Worlock. 


15 Ibid. 1358-61, 299. 
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and retaining one original mullioned window with 
a dripmould is probably contemporary with the 
date it bears, and there is a large early-1gth- 
century brick extension with sash windows on the 
east. 

An estate called the manor of WESTBURY 
which is likely to have been the part of the manor 
held by the de Aunes in the late 14th century, was 
held in 1489 by Sir Alexander Baynham?$ (d. 1524).?9 
It passed to successive sons John (d. 1528),3° 
William (d. 1568), and Robert (d. 1572).3! Robert 
Baynham was succeeded by his brother Joseph 
(d. 1613),32 whose son Alexander sold the manor in 
1625 to John Dutton,33 who sold it in 1628 to 
Nicholas Roberts3+ of Stanton Harcourt (Oxon.). 
Nicholas was succeeded at his death in 1637 by 
his son Caesar Roberts,35 who died in 1641 when 
the manor passed to his uncle Giles Roberts.3° Giles 
sold it in 1641 to his nephew Richard Colchester, one 
of the Six Clerks of Chancery,37 who died in 1643; 
in 1644 Richard’s estates were sequestrated because 
of his support of the royalist cause, but the order was 
revoked the next year. Richard’s widaw Elizabeth 
held Westbury manor until c. 1650 during the 
minority of his son Duncombe Colchester, who was 
knighted in 1674 and died in 1694.3 Sir Duncombe 
was succeeded by his son Maynard, a philanthropist 
and a founder of the S.P.C.K. and $8.P.G.39 Maynard 
Colchester died in 1715 and his estates passed to his 
nephew Maynard (d. 1756),4° and to Maynard, son of 
the second Maynard, who owned c. 765 a. in the 
parish in 1785 including the manor-house called 
Westbury Court, Court farm at Westbury, the Stant- 
way Court, Rodley Farm, and Hayden estates, Bag- 
law farm, and Ley Park.*! Maynard Colchester was 
succeeded at his death in 1787 by his brother John 
(d. 1801), whose wife Elizabeth held the estates for a 
few years during the minority of her son Maynard,4? 
who died-in 1860. Maynard Willoughby Wemyss, 
great-nephew of the last Maynard, succeeded to the 
estates and took the name Wemyss-Colchester, 
later changed to Colchester-Wemyss. Maynard 
Colchester-Wemyss, who was chairman of the 
Gloucestershire County Council from 1908 to 
1918, died in 1930 and was succeeded by his son Sir 
Maynard Francis Colchester-Wemyss.*3 Sir Francis 
sold the Westbury estate in 1944 to his brother Col. 
J. M. Colchester-Wemyss (d. 1946), whose widow, 
Stella, retained Westbury Court and part of the 
estate until 1960.44 

The manor-house of Henry de Mynors mentioned 
in 1200 apparently stood on the site of the later 


28 Trans. B.G.A.S. vi. 132. 

29 C 142/42/112; for the Baynhams see Trans. B.G.A.S, 
vi. 184-5. 

30 C 142/48/102. 

32 C 142/335/32. 

33 C.P, 25(2)/420/1 Chas. I East./22. 

34 C.P. 25(2)/420/4 Chas. I Mich./52. 

35 Glos. R.O., D 36/T 54; Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, ii. 
42-46. 

30 Inq. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, ii. 159-62. 

37 Trans. B.G.A.S. vi. 138-9; for the Colchesters see 
ibid. 189-92. 

38 Glos. R.O., D 36/A 3, T 54. 

39 Ibid. T 55-56; Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 288, quoting his 
epitaph in Westbury church. 

4 Glos. R.O., D 36/T 59. 

41 Tbid., D 2123. 42 Ibid. D 36/T 60. 

43 Burke, Land. Gent. (1937), 2401; list of chairmen of 
Glos. C.C, at Shire Hall, Glouc. 

44 Ex inf. Mrs. Colchester-Wemyss. 


31 C 142/149/129. 
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Westbury Court.45 Westbury Court was presumably 
the Baynhams’ house at Westbury mentioned in the 
early 16th century,*¢ and the one in which Nicholas 
Roberts was living at his death in 1637.47 The Col- 
chesters took up residence at Westbury when they 
acquired the estate.48 Their house had 11 hearths in 
167249 and 23 rooms were enumerated in 1715;5° 
it stood close to the south side of the main road, north- 
east of the churchyard, and was an L-shaped stone 
building of two stories and attics with gables and 


some oriel windows.5! It was rebuilt between 1743: 


and 1746 to the designs of Michael Sidnell of 
Bristol; the new house was a four-story building 
of brick and Bath stone5? surmounted by a pediment 
bearing the Colchester arms.53 Soon after its com- 
pletion, however, the Colchesters took up residence 
at the Wilderness, their house in Abenhall, and 
apparently occupied the Westbury house only 
between c. 1780 and c. 1805 when it was demolished.5+ 
The family then had no home at Westbury until 
1895 when a new house was built by Maynard 
Colchester-Wemyss on a site to the south of that of 
its predecessor ;55 the new house was occupied by 
the family until 1960 and was demolished before 
1964.56 

Between 1696 and 1706 Maynard Colchester laid 
out a water-garden on the east and south of Westbury 
Court, consisting of flower-beds, shrubs, and trees 
arranged in formal patterns around two parallel 
canals fed by the Westbury brook. The main garden 
ornament was a brick and stone pavilion standing at 
the south end of the western canal, comprising anopen 
ground floor with columns supporting a pedimented 
upper story with tall windows; there is a classical 
statue on an islet at the T-shaped end of the eastern 
canal. A brick wall along the north side of the garden 
contains two sets of rusticated gateposts, with 
respectively urn and pineapple finials.57 A gazebo of 
brick with stone dressings-and a tall arched entrance 
flanked by Corinthian pilasters was built at the east 
end of the wall c. 1743.58 In 1964 when the garden was 
acquired by the Gloucestershire County Council5° 
it was in a state of neglect, and the southern pavilion 
had to be demolished because of its unsafe condition. 
An old people’s home was built on the western side 


45 Flaxley Cart. p. 139, which mentions land in Pulmede 
next to the garden of Henry de Mynors; G.D.R. Westbury 
tithe award names the large meadow on the south of 
Westbury Court as Powmead; the supposition is anyway 
supported by the house’s proximity to the church. 

46 Cal. Close, 1500-9, 264; Leland, Itin. ed. Toulmin 
Smith, ii. 64. 

47 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, i. 42-46. 

48 Glos. R.O., D 36/T 54. 

49 E 179/247/14 rot. 41. 

5° Glos. Colln. RF 328.1. 

5! Atkyns, Glos. plate at pp. 798-9, reproduced opposite. 

52 Glos. Colln. (H) E 13.19, Westbury par. mag. of 1895, 
which quotes extracts from the building accounts. Crafts- 
men who worked on the house included Michael Beswick, 
Brice Seed, and John Bower: ibid.; Colvin, Biog. Dict. of 
Eng. Architects, 534; Gunnis, Dict. of Brit. Sculptors, 59- 
60. 

53 Rudder, Glos. 790. 

54 Glos. R.O., D 36/T 59-61; E 72. 

55 Glos. Colln. (H) E 13.19; G 2.63. 

56 Ex inf. Mrs. Colchester-Wemyss. 

57 Glos. R.O., D 36/A 4, which contains detailed accounts 
of the laying out of the garden; Atkyns, Glos. plate at pp. 
798-9, reproduced on opposite page; Bodl. MS. Top. 
Glouc. C.3, f..192. The ground floor of the pavilion was 
later bricked up and windows inserted, probably in 1895 
when it was incorporated into the new house (Glos. Colln. 
(H) G 2.63). Differences in detail between the print in 


of the garden in 1967-8, but the remainder was given 
in 1967 to the National Trust which by 1969 had 
begun to restore the garden and to rebuild the 
pavilion to the original design. 

At knight’s fee at Westbury, later said like Isabel 
de Mynors’s estate to be held from the de Bohuns, was 
held in 1303 by Simon de Sollers and Peter Helion.® 
Simon’s share had passed by 1346 to his son 
Simon, and in 1374 Walter Sollers with Gilbert 
Talbot and Philip de Aune, the partners in Isabel’s 


estate, held a knight’s fee from the de Bohuns.® 


The estate of the Sollers family may have been 
represented by the manor of SELLARS (or 
Cellars) in Westbury which belonged to Llanthony 
Priory at the Dissolution.®* Sellars manor was 
owned with Westbury manor by Joseph Baynham 
at his death in 1613°5 and continued to be mentioned 
later among the Colchesters’ property. The site of 
the manor, later described as Cellar’s Mount, 
was apparently the rectangular area marked as ‘the 
manor’ on a map of the Colchesters’ estate in 1785.°7 
It lay on the main road opposite the churchyard and 
close to the Westbury brook; there had presumably 
once been a moated dwelling on the site. 

Peter Helion’s share of the } knight’s fee recorded 
in 1303 was evidently represented by 30s. rent 
in Westbury manor held by Walter Helion at his 
death c. 1342. Walter also held from the lords of the 
various divisions of Westbury manor an estate which 
was later known as the manor of LEY, and from the 
16th century as the manor of NETHERLEY; 
Walter’s heirs were Rose, the wife of John Raleigh, 
her sister Eva, and John, son of a third sister, Maud 
Helion.®? John was perhaps the John Coof who held 
the estate in 1358 when it was taken by the Crown 
because of his lunacy;7° he died c. 1362 and the 
estate was assigned soon afterwards to his cousin 
and heir Thomas Raleigh.7! William son of Thomas 
Raleigh held the estate at his death in 1419 when his 
heir was his sister Joan, the wife of Gerard Bray- 
brook.7? George Raleigh held the estate at his death in 
1546, having devised it for life to his brother Leonard; 
Simon Raleigh, perhaps George’s son,73 held it in 
1579.7* It was apparently that estate which was 
acquired in 1607 by William Lysons,75 and a William 


Atkyns and the appearance of the garden suggest that the 
print may have been made before the completion of the 
garden and based partly on plans that were subsequently 
revised. Thomas Wintle, mentioned in the accounts as 
carrying out some of the work at the garden, was pre- 
sumably the Westbury mason recorded in 1698: Glos. R.O., 
P 354/IN 3/t. 

58 Verey, Glos. ii. 401. 

59 Glos. Countryside, Oct.—Nov. 1964, 60. 

60 Ex inf. Mr. A. Mitchell, Assistant Historic Buildings 
Secretary of the National Trust. 

61 Feud. Aids, ii. 250. 

62 Thid. 284. 

63 Cal. Ing. p.m. xiii, p. 141. 

64 §.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1224. 

65 C 142/335/32. 

66 Bigland, Glos. iti, no. 288. 

67 Glos. R.O., D 2123; the close in which it lay was then 
called Selwyns Close, presumably a corruption of Cellars 
Close, which was part of Sellars manor in 1540: S.C. 6/ 
Hen. VIII/1224. 

68 See above. 

69 Cal. Ing. p.m. viii, p. 255. 

70 Tbid. x, p. 382; Cal. Pat. 1358-61, 101. 

7 Cal. Ing. p.m. xi, p. 239; Cal. Close, 1360-4, 336; 
1364-8, 18, 109. 

72 C 138/51/96. 

74 C.P. 25(2)/143/1836/13. 

75 Burke, Land. Gent. (1846), 780. 


73 C 142/74/77. 
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Lancaut from Winter’s Leap in the early 19th century: the church is shown by the river bank 
and Lancaut Farm beyond 


View across the Wye, Lancaut, and the cliffs at Winter’s Leap to the Severn beyond 


LANCAUT AND TIDENHAM 


WESTBURY 


Lysons held it in 1662,7° perhaps the man who was 
described as a clothier of Westbury in 1672;77 
William Lysons of Ley died in 1693.78 In 1697 the 
estate was acquired from William Lysons by Daniel 
Lysons of the Hempsted branch of the family 
(d. 1736),79 from whom it presumably passed to his 
son Daniel (d. 1773), and to Daniel son of the second 
Daniel (d. 1800). The Revd. Samuel Lysons, 
brother and heir of the last Daniel, held the estate 
at his death in 1804,8° and in 1828 his son the Revd. 
Daniel Lysons sold the estate to Richard Legge of 
Ninnage Lodge, Westbury. In 1864 Charles Asgill 
Legge of Ninnage Lodge settled the estate, which 
comprised Lower Ley farm (123 a.), on his daughter 
Caroline, the wife of Tom Goold of Newnham. 
Tom died in 1879 and Caroline in the next year, and 
in 1889 Caroline’s mortagagees sold Lower Ley 
Farm to Frederick Harvey.®! In 1908 the Gloucester- 
shire County Council bought the estate from Harvey 
or his successors for use as small-holdings, and the 
council owned it, with anumber of other estates in the 
parish acquired later, in 1969.82 Lower Ley Farm 
is a timber-framed building of the late 16th or 
17th century comprising a main block and an 
east cross-wing with a jettied gable-end; there is 
internal evidence of a remodelling which involved 
raising the roof of the main block. A timber- 
framed barn has a roof incorporating upper crucks. 

Another estate later known as the manor of 
NETHERLEY was held by Robert Greyndour at 
his death in 1443; it was then described as a house 
and a plough-land in Ley.®3 It passed to Robert’s 
daughter Elizabeth who married firstly Reynold 
West, Lord la Warre, and secondly John Tiptoft, 
Earl of Worcester, and died in 1452;8+ John Tiptoft 
held the estate until his death in 1470 when it 
reverted to Elizabeth’s heir Alice, the wife of Thomas 
Baynham.®5 Sir George Baynham of Clearwell, 
the grandson of Thomas and Alice, was described 
as of Westbury in 154086 and at his death in 
1546 devised Netherley manor for life to his wife 
Cecily with reversion to his son Christopher. The 
manor apparently passed to Christopher’s brother 
Richard,’7 and Thomas Baynham, a third brother, 
held it at his death in 1611 when it apparently 
passed to Thomas’s daughter and coheir Joan and 
her husband John Vaughan (d. 1620).88 The estate 
then presumably passed to Baynham Vaughan son 
of John and Joan (d. 1650), and Baynham’s son 
John Vaughan of Ruardean held it in 1681589 it 
may have been represented by the house called 
Baglaw with a small estate at Lower Ley which 


76 Glos. R.O., P 354/OV 1/1. 

78 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 288. 

79 C.P. 25(2)/833/9 Wm. III Trin./14; for the Lysons 
family of Hempstead see Trans. B.G.A.S. vi. 323. 

80 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii. 83. 

81 Glos. R.O., DC/S 5. 

82 Glos. C.C. Mins. xx. 91. 

83 C 139/115/34; for the Greyndours and their heirs see 
Trans. B.G.A.S. vi. 182-7. 

84 C 139/149/23. 

86 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xvi, p. 720. 

87 Trans. B.G.A.S. vi. 150-1. 

88 C 142/340/192. 59\Glos, R.O:; Di23/T x. 

90 Ibid. D 36/T 66. 

91 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii. 82-83; Glos. R.O., D 1406, 
Surman and Wood fams. lease of Union Farm. 

92 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award; Glos. R.O., D 1406, 
Surman and Wood fams. lease of Ley Court, etc; C. H. 
Savory, pe and Anecdotes of Jemmy Wood (1882), 9, 41- 
42, 70, 78. 


77 Ibid. D 23/T 35. 


85 C 140/34/53. 
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John Vaughan sold in 1692 to Thomas Chinn and 
Cornelius Draper, and which they sold in 1694 
to Maynard Colchester.%° 

Another estate at Lower Ley, described as the 
principal estate there, was owned c. 1803 and in 
1823 by Anthony Ellis of Gloucester," who was 
succeeded by his cousin James (‘Jemmy’) Wood, 
the Gloucester banker (d. 1836). In 1839 the estate, 
which comprised c. 390 a. including Ley Court, 
Union farm, and Green farm, was held by Wood’s 
executors and devisees, one of whom, John Surman 
Surman of Swindon, was the owner in 1844.9? He 
was succeeded after 1871 by Major John Surman of 
Tredington.%3 Ley Court, evidently the chief house 
of the estate, was rebuilt in the mid roth century 
as a square two-story brick building in the Tudor 
style. 

The large manor of RODLEY, which included 
seven tithings in the south part of the parish, 
was presumably included in the Crown’s estate 
at Westbury in 1086; the Crown held it in 117795 and 
in 1241 when it was farmed by Ralph of Rodley.% 
In 1259 Henry III granted the manor .to Simon 
de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, and Eleanor his 
wife to hold until he provided them with other 
lands ;97 they still held it in 1261,°8 but it reverted 
to the king on or before Simon’s death. In 1266 
the king granted the manor to his son Edmund 
Crouchback, who was created Earl of Lancaster in 
the following year.°° Edmund granted it pro- 
visionally in 1270 to Gilbert Talbot and his heirs;* 
Gilbert held it at his death c. 1274 when it passed 
to his son Richard,? but by 1282 the manor had 
reverted to Edmund who granted it provisionally 
to William de Grandison and his heirs.3 In 1292 
Edmund settled the manor on his son Henry of 
Lancaster who succeeded at Edmund’s death in 
1296.* In 1317 Henry granted Rodley manor for life 
to Thomas Blount, who held it in 1324,5 and in 1332 
Henry granted it for life to John Blount.® On John 
Blount’s death in 1358 the manor reverted to Henry’s 
son and heir Henry, Duke of Lancaster,” who died 
seised of it in 1361 leaving as his heirs his two daugh- 
ters Maud and Blanche. Rodley manor was 
assigned to Maud,? and after her death in 1362 it 
passed to Blanche and her husband John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster.!° After John’s death in 1399 
the manor passed to his son who became Henry 
IV in that year.!! The Crown retained the manor of 
Rodley until 1625 when it granted it to Robert 
Cary, later Earl of Monmouth, and Sir Henry Cary 
his son and heir; they sold the manor in 1632 to 


93 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 153; Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 288; cf. 
V.C.H. Glos. viii. 231. 

94 See p. 98. 
95 Pipe R. 1177 (P.R.S. xxvi), 46. 
96 Close R. 1237-42, 319. 
97 Cal. Chart. R. 1257-1300, 20. 
98 Close R. 1259-61, 367. 

99 Cal. Pat. 1258-66, 529; for Edmund and his heirs see 

Complete Peerage, vii. 378-418. 

Cal. Chart. R. 1257-1300, 162. 

2 Cal. Inq. p.m. ii, p. 60; Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 176. 
3 Cal. Chart. R. 1257-1300, 264. 

4 Ibid. 423; Cal. Fine R. 12772-1307, 384. 

5 Cal. Pat. 1313-7, 620; Cal. Ing. p.m. vi, p. 278. 

6 Cal. Pat. 1330-4, 321. 

7 Cal. Ing. p.m. x, pp. 340-1; Cal. Close, 1354-60, 475. 

8 Cal. Ing. p.m. xi, pp. 105-6. 

9 Cal. Fine R. 1356-68, 165. 

10 Cal. Pat. 1364-7, 327-8. 

1 Tbid. 1396-9, 563. 
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John Berrow of Quedgeley and five others!? who 
sold it in 1634 to Thomas Young of Stantway.'3 
Thomas Young held the manor in 1640™ and appar- 
ently sold it in 1648 to Thomas Pury, who held it 
in 1658.'5 Thomas Pury sold the manor c. 1690 to 
Sir John Guise of Elmore, Bt. (d. 1695), and 
it passed to successive sons, Sir John (d. 1732), Sir 
John (d. 1769), and Sir William (d. 1783).!° In 1807 
the manor was held by Sir William’s sister Jane 
and her husband Shute Barring‘on, Bishop of 


Durham, but by the next year it had passed to 


Sir Berkeley William Guise, Bt. (d. 1834), son of 
Sir William’s heir.!7 From Sir Berkeley the manor, 
which consisted by the mid 19th century only of a 
few small copyholds'’ and after c. 1920 only of the 
manorial rights,!9 passed to his brother Sir John 
Wright Guise (d. 1865), and to successive sons Sir 
William Vernon Guise (d. 1887), Sir William 
Francis Guise (d. 1920), and Sir Anselm Guise 
(fl. 1969).?° 
There was no capital messuage on Rodley manor 

in 12742! but one had been built by 1358;72 it was 
evidently on the site of BURY COURT which was 
recorded in 1423.73 In 1591 the house and 93 a. 
were held on lease by William Morwent and another, 
and in 1614 it was leased with all the demesne lands 
of the manor to William Morwent and John 
Taylor;?5 it was included in the sale of the manor 
in 1625,76 but was separated from the manor soon 
afterwards. Roger Taylor held Bury Court in 1647, 
William Taylor in 1654,27 and another Roger Taylor 
apparently owned the freehold in 1658.28 Roger 
Taylor of Bury Court died c. 1686,29 and a successor 
of the same name owned Bury Court and a consider- 
able estate in 1723; he died in 1727 and in 1737 
his widow Mary held the estate with her son Roger. 
Roger held the estate in 17793° but was dead by 
1792 when it was owned by his daughter Anne and 
her husband William Cadle of Poultonshill, who 
settled the estate on their son Richard who was then 
occupying the house. In 1797, however, Anne, thena 
widow, sold the estate to John Hartland,3! and he or 
another John Hartland owned Bury Court and 
c. 245 a. in 1839.32 John Hartland died in 1866, 
and was succeeded by his son William (d. 1872). 
In 1878 the Bury Court estate was put up for sale by 
trustees for the Hartland family, and it was apparently 
bought then by Robert Butler.33 Robert Butler 
occupied Bury Court in 1894; by gro the estate 
had passed to his nephew William Butler, and by 
1935 was occupied by James Butler;3+ in 1968 

12 Glos. R.O., D 326/T 5-6. 

13 Ibid. D 36/M go. 

15 Tbid. D 326/M 14. 

16 Tbid. M 10-11, 16; for the Guises see Burke, Peerage 
(1959), 1013—14. 

17 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 12. 

18 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 18; cf. G.D.R. Westbury tithe 
award. 

19 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 13. 

20 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

21 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1236-1300, 91-92. 

22 Ibid. 1301-58, 365-6. 

23 D.L, 29/594/9515. 

24 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 7/1. 

25 Ibid. D 36/M 88. 

2 Ibid. T 5. 

27 Ibid. P 354/OV 1/1. 

28 Ibid. D 326/M 14. 

29 Tbid. M 16. 

30 Ibid. D 127/'T 961; Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 288. 

31 Glos. R.O., D 127/T 964, T 968. 

32 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 


14 Ibid. T 76. 
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Mr. W. J. Butler owned and farmed the estate, 
then c. 160.35 In 1591 the house on the Bury 
Court estate was described as a reasonable farm- 
house with a hall, parlour, other mean rooms, and 
outbuildinos.3¢ The present house is a timber- 
framed building of the late 16th or early 17th 
century faced in later brickwork and stone. It is 
thought to have once been larger, and foundations 
have been discovered on the south and west.37 
The base of a massive curved timber in a par- 


‘tition behind the entrance passage suggests that 


part of a medieval cruck-framed building was 
incorporated in the house. 

An estate based on COURT FARM (formerly 
Rodley Farm), standing west of Bury Court, perhaps 
resulted from a division of the demesne lands of 
Rodley manor. The estate was owned by 1785 by 
Maynard Colchester;38 it was retained by the 
Colchesters until 1879 when they sold Court Farm 
and 206 a. to Martin Wintle of Bristol from whom 
the Gloucestershire County Council bought the 
estate in 1919.39 Court Farm is an L-shaped building 
of stone and brick, parts of which were originally 
timber-framed. Alterations and extensions took 
place in the late 17th and early 18th centuries, while 
the roof and the symmetrical front of the principal 
range may be of still later date. The rear wing shows 
internal evidence of framing and contains two 
ceiling beams with carved stops and brackets. 

BAYS COURT at Bollow was recorded by that 
name in 1423 when it also belonged to Rodley 
manor.*° In 1560 it was on lease to Richard Hunt#! 
and in 1582 it was leased with 28 a. to John Bayse 
and his son Thomas;42 Thomas Bayse was the 
tenant in 16144 and it was sold with the manor in 
1625.44 It was probably owned by John Bayse of 
Bollow who was a freeholder of the manor by 
purchase in 1658,45 and by James Bayse of Bollow 
who was a freeholder in 1691 ;4° he or another James 
Bayse was succeeded in the Bays Court estate 
before 1737 by his daughters, Elizabeth who married 
Daniel Lea and Mary who married James Sandford.47 
In 1839 Benjamin Mayo, whose family had been 
settled at Gatwick Farm from 1712,48 owned Bays 
Court and 136.49 Benjamin died in 18445° and 
the estate passed to Benjamin Harrison Mayo who 
rebuilt the house in 1847 as a square brick building 
of two stories and attics with Tudor-style windows.5! 
Benjamin Harrison Mayo retained the estate in 
1871,52 and it passed before 1879 to Benjamin 
Pleydell Mayo and c. 1895 to John Harrison Mayo 

33 Glos. R.O., D 1297, Butler fam. abs. of title and sale 
partics. 1878. 

34 Ibid. will of Rob. Butler, 1903; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1894 
and later edns.). 

35 Ex inf. Mrs. Butler. 

36 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 7/1. 

37 Ex inf. Mrs. Butler. 

38 Glos. R.O., D 2123. 

39 Ibid. DC/S 48. 

© D.L, 29/594/9515. 

41 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 6. 

43 Ibid. D 36/M 88. 

44 Ibid. D 326/T 5. 

45 Ibid. M 14. 

46 Tbid. M 16. 

47 Glos. Colln. deeds 328, deed of 1737. 

48 Glos. R.O., P 354/VE 2/1, 1712, 1730; mon. in N. 
aisle of church; G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 

49 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 

50 Mon. in N. aisle of church. 

51 Glos. R.O., P 354/VE 2/2; date and inits. on bldg. 

52 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 153. 


42 Ibid. M 7/1. 
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(d. 1936).53 In 1939 Bays Court was occupied by 
Mrs. Laura Mayo,5+ and in 1944 the Mayo family 
sold it to a Mr. Grindle whose son Mr. R. D. 
Grindle owned and farmed the estate, reduced to 
77 a., in 1968.55 

A house and one plough-land at Stantway was 
held from Rodley manor by Ralph of Abenhall 
at his death c. 1301; he was succeeded by his son 
John** from whom the estate presumably passed to 
his brother Ralph, and Reynold of Abenhall, 
Ralph’s son, held it at his death c. 1341.57 The 
estate of the Abenhall family was apparently that 
called the manor of STANTWAY which Philip 
Hoke granted to trustees before 1412 for the endow- 
ment of a chantry in Littledean church.58 In 1550, 
after the dissolution of the chantry, the manor was 
granted by the Crown to John Butler and Hugh 
Partridge,59 who granted it a few months later to one 
of the Wintle family whose son Henry Wintle held 
the estate, comprising Stantway Court and 80 a., in 
1591. In 1614 William Wintle sold the estate to 
Alexander Baynham, the owner of the Westbury 
Court estate, who sold it in 1621 to Thomas Young 
of Chaxhill. Thomas sold the estate in 1634 to 
John Osborne from whom it was bought in 1647 
by William Aylburton of Elton. In 1683 a division 
of the house was made between Samuel and Joseph 
Aylburton, and in 1690 Joseph sold his moiety of 
the house and part of the land to Sir Duncombe 
Colchester of Westbury Court.*' The rest of the 
house and estate was owned in 1709 by Mary, 
daughter of Samuel Aylburton, and in 1742 was 
sold by Mitchell Aylburton to Maynard Colchester ;° 
the re-united estate then descended in the Colchester 
family,®3 until sold c. 1944.6 In 1968 Mr. R. J. 
Liddington owned the house and 119 a.°5 The house, 
which apparently dates from a complete rebuilding 
in the late 18th or early 19th century, is of two 
stories with attics and is built in the local Lias stone. 

The manor of WALMORE, described as a farm 
of 200 a. of assarts with meadows and pastures, 
was granted to Flaxley Abbey by Henry II.% 
The abbey’s property in the parish was supplemented 
by a number of later grants, notably 53 a. in Elton 
given by Hugh Charke in 1255,°7 land in Northwood 
given by John Joce in 1364, and a messuage, a 
plough-land, and c. 130a. in Ley, Boseley, and 
Rodley given by John Sabyn, chaplain, and Thomas 
Snodhull (who were perhaps acting as intermediaries) 
in 1387. After the Dissolution Walmore manor 
with appurtenances in Chaxhill, Cleeve, Walmore, 

53 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879-1935); tombstone E. of the 
church tower. 

54 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1939), 369. 

55 Ex inf. Mr. Grindle. 

56 Cal. Ing. p.m. iv, p. 13. 

57 Trans. B.G.A.S. vi. 182-3; Cal. Ing. p.m. viii, p. 225. 

58 Cal. Pat. 1408-13, 418; 1436-41, 177. 

59 Tbid. 1549-51, 280. 

60 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 7/1. 

61 Tbhid. D 36/T 62. 62 Tbid. T 65. 

63 Ibid. D 2123; G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 

64 Ex inf. Mrs. Colchester-Wemyss. 

65 Ex inf. Mr. Liddington. 

66 Flaxley Cart. p. 18; cf. Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 171. 

67 C.P. 25(1)/74/23/504. 

68 Cal. Pat. 1361-4, 470. 

69 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1413, 154-5; for other grants of 
land in the parish to the abbey, see Flaxley Cart. pp. 112- 
115, 139-41, 147-8, 162-3, 166-9. 

70 Flaxley Cart. pp. 119-21. 

7 Tbid. 89-90. 

72 LL, & P. Henry VIII, xix (1), p. 507. 
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Northwood, Adsett, Elton, Boseley, and Denny 
was granted with the abbey’s other possessions to 
Sir William Kingston,7° who died in 1540, and it was 
then confirmed to his son Sir Anthony Kingston.7! 
Sir Anthony granted it in the same year to Sir Brian 
Tuke,72 and in 1546 his son Charles Tuke granted 
themanorto Christopher Estoftand John Abingdon.73 
They later granted it to members of the Taverner 
family from whom it passed to Richard Andrews, 
who sold it in 1553 to Edward Wilmot.7+ Edward 
died in 1558 having settled the manor on his son 
Alexander ;75 in 1566 Christine Bury and Thomas 
Wilmot, apparently Edward’s widow and son, were 
dealing with lands in Westbury,7® and in 1569 
members of the Wilmot and Kemp families were 
licensed to grant Walmore manor to Anthony 
Kemp.77 Anthony Kemp was lord of Walmore 
manor in 1607,78 and freehold lands in Rodley manor, 
which were probably appurtenant to Walmore 
manor, were held by Sir Garret Kemp from Anthony 
Kemp in 1614.79 Sir Garret Kemp owned Walmore 
manor in 1663,8 and by 1694 it had passed to his 
grandson Anthony Kemp of Slindon (Sussex).% 
Anthony’s son Anthony had succeeded to the manor, 
which included Grange Court and a large estate, 
by 1717, and retained it in 1731.8? Barbara, daughter 
of Anthony Kemp, married James Radclyffe, 
Earl of Newburgh,’3 who held Walmore manor 
c. 1775,8+ and was succeeded at his death in 1786 
by his son Anthony (d. 1814).85 The estate, which in 
1839 comprised c. 760 a. all of which had apparently 
belonged to Flaxley Abbey and paid no tithes, 
passed to Anthony’s widow Anne, Countess of 
Newburgh, who apparently retained it until her 
death in 1861.86 In 1863 it was owned by Col. 
Charles Leslie8? who had married the heiress of 
the Earls of Newburgh. Col. Leslie died in 1870 
and his trustees held the manor in 1885.88 By 
1906 Grange Court and at least part of the estate 
had been acquired by the Colchester-Wemyss 
family; it was sold in 1918 to Mr. Arthur Hoddell, 
whose widow owned the house and 263a. in 
1968.89 Grange Court presumably occupies the 
site of Walmore grange mentioned in the mid 
13th century.%° The house was occupied by Daniel 
Baynham, one of the family that held Westbury 
manor, at his death in 1620,9! and from the late 17th 
to the late 18th century it was leased to members 
of the Constaunce family.% It is a substantial house 
consisting of a central block and gabled cross- 
wings faced in plaster or brick. The west wing is 

73 Ibid. xxi (1), p. 692; C 3/1/32a. 

74 C 3/1/32A; Cal. Pat. 1553-4, 362. 

75 Hockaday Abs. cexciii, 1558. 

Me Pat. 1563-66, 361; cf. Hockaday Abs. ccxciii, 
I . 
# Cal. Pat. 1566-9, 407. 

78 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 1. 

79 Ibid. D 36/M 88. 

80 C.P. 25(2)/656/15 Chas. II Trin./13. 

81 Glos. R.O., D 36/T 98. 

8 Ibid. Q/RNc 1/84; 4/5. 

83 es the Earls of Newburgh, see Complete Peerage, ix. 
515-16. 
> 2 Rudder, Glos. 793. 

85 Glos. R.O., P 354/VE 2/3. 

86 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award; Glos. R.O., Q/RI 151. 

87 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1863), 369. 

88 Tbid. (1885), 613. 

89 Tbid. (1906), 350; ex inf. Mrs. Hoddell. 

90 J.I. 1/274 rot. rod. 

91 Glos. R.O., D 36/T 111; Trans. B.G.A.S. vi. 184-5. 

92 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 288; Glos. R.O., Q/RNc 1/84. 
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timber-framed and may represent the solar wing of a 
late medieval house; close-studding and shaped 
door-heads are visible internally. The two-storied 
central block, which is also timber-framed, was 
probably built in the 17th century to replace an 
earlier hall, the west wing being re-roofed at the 
same time. The east wing is a comparatively modern 
brick structure, perhaps of the early 19th century, 
built to match the west wing. 

In 1518 William Hughes and his wife Anne, one 
of the daughters and heirs of William Hartland, 
were dealing with a moiety of the manor of 
BOSELEY.% In 1529 Hugh Griffiths levied a 
fine of his reversionary right in a moiety of the 
manor, held for life by Alice Hughes, widow, for- 
merly the wife of William Hartland, to John 
Arnold,°* and in 1539 Arnold acquired the rever- 
sionary right in the same moiety claimed by Walter 
Hughes and Margaret his wife.°> John Arnold died 
seised of the manor in 1545 having settled it on his 
wife Isabel, who survived him, and on a younger 
son Richard.% On Richard’s death in 1587 the manor 
reverted to Joyce Lucy, the heir of his elder brother 
Sir Nicholas Arnold,” and Joyce and her husband 
Sir William Cooke of Highnam held the manor, 
comprising 518 a., in 1607; they also owned 123 a., 
the former possessions of Fulcher’s Chantry 
which had been granted to Sir Nicholas Arnold in 
1563.99 The estate then descended with the manor 
of Highnam until at least 1769 when John Guise, 
owner of one moiety, bought the other moiety from 
William Jones.1 The estate was later acquired by 
Sir Thomas Crawley-Boevey, Bt. of Flaxley 
(d. 1818),? and in 1839 his son Sir Thomas owned 
c. 390 a. including Boseley Court and Grove Farm.3 
Sir Thomas died in 1847 and the estate passed to 
successive sons Sir Martin (d. 1862), Sir Thomas 
(d. 1912), and Sir Francis (d. 1928).4 The estate 
was sold c. 1930 by Sir Francis’s son Sir Launcelot 
Crawley-Boevey; the Boseley Court farm was 
bought by a Mr. Ebborn but sold soon afterwards 
to the Phelps family who owned and farmed it in 
1969.5 Boseley Court, formerly called Boseley 
Farm,® apparently occupies the site of the manor- 
house of Boseley manor mentioned in 1607.7 The 
present house dates from the late 17th century, 
perhaps from 1699, a date which appears on a 
cast-iron fire-back; it is a rectangular brick building 
of two stories and dormered attics. There is some 
evidence that the construction took place in two 
stages, but if it did there appears to be little signifi- 
cant difference in date. Most of the original mull- 


93 C.P. 25(2)/51/362/2. 94 C.P. 25(2)/51/367/2. 

95 C.P. 25(2)/14/82/12. 96 C 1142/73/81. 

°7 C 142/219/85, which gives the date of John Arnold’s 
death as 1547. 

98 Glos. R.O., D agli Ke 

99 Cal. Pat. 1560-3, 

LX Al ee 25(2) 1658128 fo Il Trin./1x; ‘Glos. 
D 326/T 137; see above, pp. 18-19. 

2Glos. R. O., De 6/E 74; for fee Crawley-Boeveys see 
HAS Peerage (1959), 243-6. 

3 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 
+ Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 
5 Ex inf. Mr. H. G. Phelps, of Boseley Court. 

6 Glos. R.O., D 36/E 74; O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. 
XXXII. 5 (1880 edn.). 

7 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 1. 

8 Flaxley Cart. pp. 147-8. 

9 Cal. Ing. p.m. vi, pp. 75-76. 

1 Cal. Pat. 1317-21, 400. 

™ Glos, Subsidy Roll, 1327, 44. 
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ioned and transomed windows were replaced by 
sashes in the 18th century. 

Robert Muschet had land near Walmore in the 
late 12th century.® It may be identifiable with the 
messuage and 53a. in Walmore and Northwood 
held by Richard of Poulton, who died c. 1307, in 
right of his wife Agnes Muschet, by the service of 
providing the king with three barbed arrows when 
he came to hunt in the Forest of Dean. Richard 
was succeeded in the estate by his younger son 


. Walter, but in 1318 the claim of Walter’s widow 


Agnes was being challenged by John of Poulton, 
the son of Richard’s eldest son Richard; the dispute 
was apparently resolved in favour of Agnes,'° 
who was assessed for tax at Northwood in 1327." 
Before 1388 the estate was granted by Margery, 
daughter and heir of Robert of Poulton, to Ralph 
Oldland.!2 The estate may have been that called 
Poultonshill mentioned below. 

The Cadle family, recorded in the parish from 
I1g5,'3 were prominent as yeoman farmers in the 
18th and 19th centuries. Joseph Cadle owned the 
house called Brimstones at his death in 1692," 
and another Joseph Cadle who died in 1745 also 
occupied the near-by LONGCROFT estate.'5 Joseph 
Cadle who died in 1774 left estates including Long- 
croft to his brother John! who was succeeded before 
1788 by his son Joseph.'7 Joseph Cadle acquired other 
lands in the parish and at his death c. 1833 his estates 
were divided between his sons Joseph, who in 1839 
owned Longcroft and 192 a., and Cornelius, who 
owned Morwents and Brook farms with 183 a.!8 Both 
sons apparently retained the estates in 1851.19 In 1856 
and until 1880 when the Longcroft estate was put up 
for sale it was occupied by Thomas Cadle.?° It was 
later acquired by the Maclver family of Blaisdon and 
sold with their estate in the early 1930s.27 In 1968 
Longcroft was owned by Bournside Farms Ltd.?2 
The house comprises a single 17th-century timber- 
framed range of two stories and attics, faced in 
rough-cast. 

Another branch of the Cadle family were settled 
at POULTONSHILL by the early 18th century. 
Joseph Cadle lived there in 171573 and Richard 
Cadle in 1729;74 Richard or a successor of the same 
name died in 1738.25 In 1762 the Poultonshill 
estate was apparently owned by William Cadle of 
Blaisdon,”6 and it was occupied by William Cadle 
at his death in 1792.27 In 1839 the house and 99 a. 
belonged to Thomas Tovey.® Poultonshill was sold 
with the Maclver estate in the early 1930s,79 and in 
1968 the house and 103 a. belonged to Mr. E. A. 


'2 Cal. Pat. 1385-9, 454. 

13 Flaxley Cart. pp. 162-3. 

14 Glos. R.O., D 537/T 16. 

15 Ibid. T 14; Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 288. 

16 Glos. R.O., D 537/'T 16; ibid. photocopy 493; Bigland, 
Glos. iii, no. 288. 

I7\Glos. RiO} D537) ros eres 

18 Ibid. D 537/F 1; G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 

1 Glos. R.O., D 127/1031-2. 

20 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.); Glos. R.O., 
D 1388/SL 6, no. 79. 

21 Glos. R.O., D 2299/4753. 

22 Ex inf. Mrs. Warmingham, of Longcroft. 

23 Glos. R.O., D 36/E 11, f. 8v. 

24 Ibid. P 354/VE 2/2. 

25 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 288. 

26 Glouc. Jnl. 25 Oct. 1762. 

27 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 288. 

28 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 

29 Glos. R.O., D 2299/4753. 
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Osment.3° It is a square two-story brick house of 
c. 1700, with stone gateposts with ball finials. 

The Wintles, a numerous family of farmers and 
landowners, were settled in the parish by 1426.3! 
The house called COWLEY’S ELM at Rodley 
was occupied by Thomas Wintle in 1546,32 and in 
1614 John Wintle of Cowley’s Elm was among 10 
members of the family holding lands from Rodley 
manor.33 Thomas Wintle occupied Cowley’s Elm 
in 1676,3+ and another Thomas Wintle in 1780.35 
In 1839 Cowley’s Elm and c. 127 a. were owned by 
John Collins and leased to William Wintle,3¢ and in 
1846 William Wintle bought the estate from Henry 
Collins. William died in 1852 leaving the estate to 
his son William who bought the small adjoining 
estate known as the Vine T'ree37 (which another 
branch of the Wintle family had occupied since at 
least 1591)38 from his brother John in 1862. William 
died in 1903 and his executors conveyed his estates 
in the next year to Frederick Collins, who sold them 
in 1911 to the Gloucestershire County Council, the 
owners in 1969.39 Members of the Wintle family 
occupied an estate called the Hill in 1546 and 
1701 ;#° it may have been Hill farm at Rodley which 
in 1780 was owned by Benjamin Hyett,4' who 
apparently sold it to Thomas Wintle in 1802.42 
John Wintle owned Hill Farm and 77a. in 1839 
when other members of the family owned Yew Tree 
farm, also at Rodley, and Rock farm at Stantway.* 

An estate of 85 a. based on CHAXHILL HOUSE 
was owned by Benjamin Hyett in 1780.44 He sold 
it in 1809 to Thomas Elliot, and Elliot sold it in 
1817 to Joseph Bennett#s whose family was in 
possession of an adjoining estate at Chaxhill by 
1789.*° In 1839 Joseph Bennett’s estates comprised 
c. 190 a.47 By 1863 they had passed to Joseph Richard 
Bennett who retained them until c. 1910.48 In 1918 
his trustees put the estate up for sale; it was split 
up, the house and c. 80a. being bought by J. W. 
Bennet who sold it in 1924.49 That part of the estate 
passed through various ownerships until c. 1951 
when it was bought by Mr. L. J. Hyslop who added 
to it a former part of Walmore Common and in 
1969 owned the house with a farm of 215 a.5° 
Chaxhill House is an early rgth-century three- 
story brick house with a stuccoed front; it has a 
cornice and parapet and a porch with pediment, 
pilasters, and fan-light. 

A freehold estate based on a house called HA Y- 
DENS PLACE, later Elton Farm, was held from 
Rodley manor by Nicholas Hayden in 1504. It 
later passed to Margaret, widow of John Coke, 


30 Ex inf. Mrs. Osment. 

3t D.L. 29/594/9518. 

33 Glos. R.O., D 36/M 

34 Tbid. P 354/VE 2/1. 

35 Thid. 2 

36 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 

37 Glos. R.O., DC/S 16. 

38 Ibid. D 326/M 7/1; D 36/M 88; D 326/M 16, 1683; 
P 354/IN 3/2, 17: 133 VE x fr, 

39 Ibid. DC/S 16. 

all Us 76 301771988; oe R.O., P 354 VE 2/1. 

41 Glos. R.O., D6/E 

# Ibid. D 127/T Rare 

43 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 

44 Glos. R.O., D 6/E 4. 

45 Ibid. D 1297, Butler fam. deeds. 

46 Glos. Colln. deeds 328, 1789; cf. G.D.R. Westbury 
tithe award. 

47 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 

48 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1863 and later edns.). 
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who was succeeded at her death in 1551 by her son 
William Bailey. William Bailey held the estate, 
containing 60 a., in 1591 with another 45 a. acquired 
in 1572 and 1580,5! and before 1614 sold his lands to 
Joseph Fowle.5? In 1639 the estate belonged to 
William Capel of Gloucester who sold it to Richard 
Swanley.53 In 1759 it was owned by Thomas Pettat 
of King’s Stanley who settled it on the marriage of 
his son Thomas; in 1797 the commissioners of the 
bankruptcy of the younger Thomas sold the estate 
to William Bullock of Blaisdon.5+ Samuel Bullock 
owned Elton Farm and 114 a. in 183955 and the farm 
still belonged to the Bullock family in 1969.%° 


ECONOMIC HISTORY: Acricutture. In 1086 
5 ploughs and one servus were recorded on the 
demesne of the Crown’s large estate at Westbury; 
the remainder of the estate supported 32 willani 
and 15 bordars with 8 ploughs between them.57 In 
1303 the demesne of Roger of Burghill’s third part 
of Westbury manor included 60a. of arable and 
12a. of meadow. There were 13 free tenants, 
two of whom held yardlands and the others smaller 
estates, and 19 customary tenants with estates 
varying between 1 a. and 25 a., although most were 
between 6 a. and 12 a. The customary tenants owed 
a fairly small number of works, including ploughing, 
harrowing, weeding, mowing, and reaping; other 
commuted works were presumably represented by 
the cash rents that were owed.58 Nicholas of Bath’s 
third share of Westbury manor included 260 a. of 
arable, 12 a. of meadow, and 102s. 4d. rent in 1326.59 
The share of the Gamage family in the mid 14th 
century included two plough-lands in the open 
fields, 12 a. of meadow, and £4 Ios. rent of assize.®° 
In 1291 Walmore manor included 4 plough-lands, 
meadow yielding 20 loads of hay, and 7s. rent of 
assize;®! the vineyard of Walmore mentioned c. 
1200 presumably belonged to the demesne of that 
manor.®2 Reynold of Abenhall’s Stantway estate 
in 1341 had 120 a. of arable in the open fields and 
50 a. in common meadows.®3 

Rodley manor in 1274 had 120a. of demesne 
arable and 20 a. of meadow; there were free tenants 
owing over {7 rent, customary tenants owing over 
£12 rent and £2 instead of works, and 4 yardlanders 
and g mondaymen.™ In 1439 115 a. of demesne 
arable and 16a. of demesne meadow were leased 
among a number of tenants, and the tenants made 
payments instead of 48 weeding, 27 mowing, and 
144 harvest works, as well as for bedrips and other 


49 Sale partics. 
Chaxhill House. 

50 Ex inf. Mr. Hyslop. 

st DL, 30/77/9809; Glos. R.O., D 326/M 7/1. 

52 Glos. R.O., D 36/M 88. 33 Glos. Colln. deeds 328.2. 

54 Glos. R.O., D 303/'T 52; cf. below, p. 248. 

55 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 

56 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.); local informa- 
tion. 

57 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 163. 

58 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1301-58, 10-13. 

59 Cal. Ing. p.m. vi, p. 466. 

60 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1301-58, 365. 

6t Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 171. 

6 Flaxley Cart. p. 148. A small wood west of Poultonshill 
was known as Winniard Wood in 1839, and its site may 
have been part of Walmore manor c. 1200: G.D.R. West- 
bury tithe award. 

63 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1301-58, 285. 

64 Ibid. 1236-1300, 91-92. 
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customs.®5 In 1591 the manor included c. 15 free- 
hold estates of 30-60 a. and a large number of small 
free tenancies. Customary tenants, who were later 
described as holding by copy or by descent, held 
between them 27 reeve-lands, usually c. 40 a., and 
30 tithing-lands, usually c. 10 a.; the holders of 
reeve-lands served the office of reeve on a rota 
system. Some of the tenants paid a rent called 
sandgavel for the right of digging sand on the 
manor.®7 At least 4 reeve-lands and 6 tithing-lands had 


been sold by 1658, and in 1698 it was said that most. 


of the copyholds had been enfranchised.® In 1847 
there were still 19 copyhold estates on Rodley 
manor but none was more than a few acres;7° 8 
copyholds, probably the last surviving, were en- 
franchised between 1904 and 1920.7! 

On the other manors in the parish customary 
tenures were apparently all replaced by leaseholds 
at a fairly early stage, a process which was presum- 
ably hastened by the decline or absence of manor 
courts. In 1607 Boseley manor comprised, apart 
from an inclosed demesne farm of 111 a. and four 
small free tenancies, 16 leasehold estates mostly 
held for terms of lives; one of the leaseholds was 
106 a., another 81 a., two 30-40 a., and the remainder 
only a few acres.72 The Roberts family’s Westbury 
and Sellars manors in 1635 had c. 22 tenants holding 
by indenture for years and lives, some of whom owed 
heriots and additional rents of hens; the largest 
estate was 15 a. and most were only c. 2a. The 
estate also included an inclosed demesne farm of 
111 a, and 60a. of wood (evidently Ley Park),73 a 
number of small free rents, and some small parcels 
of land held at will.7* In 1717 the Earl of Kent’s 
manor of Ley had 13 tenants who held by leases 
for lives with heriots payable; 5 held 30-50 a. and 


c. 17 fields in the part of the parish south of the main 
Gloucester-Chepstow road; there were 7, mainly 
small, open fields lying widely dispersed outside 
that area.7? The main common meadow in the parish, 
recorded in 1591, was Elton Meadow,%? lying 
between Westbury village and the river, and in the 
early 1gth century there were other common 
meadows at Rodley, Cleeve, Bollow, and Walmore.*! 
Some meadow lying in Great Wilmoor to the west 
of Bollow was annually changeable between two 
owners.82 Walmore Common provided the main 


~ common pasture of the parish. It was inclosed in 


the others smaller estates. Nine small freehold. 


rents owed to the manor were then being withheld.75 
In 1693 the majority of the tenants of Walmore 
manor received new leases for 3 lives or 99 years 
with heriots payable.7 

In the mid 14th century a rotation of two crops and 
a fallow was followed on the demesne land of Rodley 
manor and of the Gamages’ estate.77 A large number 
of open fields recorded in the late 16th and early 
17th centuries included Rodley Marsh in the south 
part of Rodley, Vicarage Marsh, Hill field, and 
Windmill Hill field further north, Wilmoor and 
Stanley fields between Cleeve and Bollow, Hay 
Redding field south of Chaxhill, Bunweir Marsh by 
the Noards, Walmore Hill, Court and Broad fields at 
Lower Ley, and Stroud and Perry fields in Elton.78 In 
the early 19th century most of the open arable lay in 


6 D.L. 29/595/9533- 

66 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 7/1; D 36/M 88. 

67 Ibid. D 36/M 88; Glos. N. & Q. ii. 363. 

68 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 14. 

69 Ibid. M 16. 

71 Tbid. M 13. 

73 Cf. ibid. D 36/E rr. 

74 Glos. R.O., D 36/E 6, mm. 1-4d. 

78 Ibid. D 1297. 76 Tbid. Q/RNec 1/84. 

77 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1301-58, 365-6. 

78 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 7/1; E 1; D 36/T 77; Ing. p.m. 
Glos, 1625-42, iii. 30-32; cf. G.D.R. Westbury tithe 
award. 

79 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. In one of the former 
open fields, Newlands north of Northwood, a line of mere- 
stones, bearing the initials of John Probyn and the Countess 
of Newburgh, survived in 1969: cf. Glos. R.O., Q/RI 151. 

80 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 7/1. 

81 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 


70 Tbid. M 18. 
72 [bid. E x. 
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1871 when 159 a. was awarded to the Crown, and 
rights of common in the residue of 68a. in the 
south-east were assigned to 27 neighbouring 
proprietors;*3 in 1969 the use of the common was 
regulated by a grazing committee.§+ In the Middle 
ages the tenants of Rodley manor had pasture for 
their pigs and cattle, free of pannage and herbage, 
and the right of taking wood to repair their houses, 
in the Forest of Dean.®5 In 1614 they also had com- 
mon in c. 60 a. of marshy and sandy ground on the 
manor.86 There was no limit on the number of 
animals pastured in the open fields of the manor 
in 1591,°7 but in 1672 the court stinted the fallow 
fields at 2 sheep for each acre owned, and 3 sheep for 
a house.88 Common in the fields in which the Boseley 
tenants had land was unlimited in 1607.8 

Little evidence has been found of early private 
inclosure of the open fields. Some proprietors 
applied for an Act for general inclosure c. 1813 but 
the project was opposed by 55 other proprietors,%° 
and inclosure did not take place until 1851; c. 
860 a. were then re-allotted among 50 proprietors.” 
The award did not cover Stroud’s field and Elton 
Meadow which were inclosed by another award in 
1861.92 

The parish was said to be predominantly pasture, 
meadow, and orcharding c. 1775, and in 1839 
there were c. 4,060a. of pasture, meadow, and 
orchard, and c. 2,530 a. of arable.%+ In 1801 wheat 
and beans were the main crops grown with smaller 
acreages of barley, oats, peas, potatoes, and turnips.% 
Hops were being grown in the early 18th century, 
and flax and hemp were included in an undated list 
of tithable produce.97 Teasels were being grown c. 
1775 and in 1827.°8 Dairying and stock-raising were 
evidently important in the parish economy in 1804 
when it was announced that two toll-free fairs would 
be held each year at Westbury for the sale of livestock 
and cheese,9? and in 1856 there were 11 cattle- 
dealers in the parish, 6 of whom were also farmers. 
A total of 69 farmers were listed in 1856 and the 


82 Glos. Colln. deeds 328, 1803, 1804. 

83 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 153. 

84 Ex inf. Mr. Phelps. 

85 Close R. 1254-6, 355; Cal. Close, 1323-7, 4413 Cal. 
Pat. 1461-7, 432. 

86 Glos. R.O., D 36/M 88. 

87 Ibid. D 326/M 7/3. 

88 Tbid. M 16. 89 Ibid. Ex. 

90 Glos. Colln. RZ 328.1; cf. Glos. R.O., D 326/F 8, 
entry for 5 May 1813. 

91 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 151. 

92 Tbid. 152. 

93 Rudder, Glos. 790. 

94 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 

95 Acreage Returns, 1801. 

96 Glos. R.O., P 354/IN 3/5. 

97 Ibid. VE 1/1. 
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number remained about the same in the mid 2oth 
century.! By 1gor the arable land of the parish had 
fallen to 705 a.;*in 1969, when there was little arable, 
dairying predominated, and there was also some 
stock-raising. 

Orchards were evidently extensive by the early 
18th century when almost every farmer produced 
cider,3 and the parish had a reputation for the 
quality of its cider in the 18th and rgth centuries.* 
The large numbers of casks, described as pipes, 
barrels, and hogsheads, which the churchwardens 
were able to purchase in the late 17th century for the 
repair of the steeples and the parts of cider-mills 
which survive at many houses in the parish are 
other indications of the scale of local cider produc- 
tion. In the later 19th century plums and pears 
as well as apples were grown in large quantities ;° 
there were 6 fruit-merchants in the parish in 1879,” 
and 3 fruit-merchants and 8 commerical fruit- 
growers in 1906.8 The Chaxhill House estate 
concentrated largely on fruit-growing in the early 
2oth century; in 1918 c. 1404. of its 200 a. were 
orchard.? In the late r9th century some of the fruit 
grown in the parish was shipped by sloops to Bristol 
and Newport.!© In 1920 the Gloucestershire Fruit 
and Vegetable Market Society opened a branch 
market at Grange Court Station,!! and much of the 
fruit produced in the parish was sold there in 1969; 
some farmers, however, had contracts with cider 
and jam manufacturers or with Evesham fruit- 
dealers.!? 


Mints. A corn-mill south of Westbury village 
where the Westbury brook flows into the Severn was 
recorded as Garne Mill in 1255 when the Abbot of 
Flaxley granted it to Henry of Bath in exchange for 
another mill, called Wood Mill, at Elton.13 A mill 
recorded between 1337 and 1475 among the posses- 
sions of Henry’s successors to the manor of Ley™ 
may have been either Garne Mill or a mill in 
Westbury village.t5 In 1613 Garne Mill was part of 
Joseph Baynham’s Westbury estate; by 1642 it 
had passed to the Batherne family which retained 
it in 1673.17 The mill, known from the late 17th 
century as Garden Mill'® and from the mid 19th 
century as Severn Mill,19 continued working until 
at least 1879.?° In 1969 the mill, a small early-19th- 
century brick building adjoining a house of similar 
date, had had its machinery removed and was used 
to house pigs. 

Wood Mill at Elton mentioned in 12552 stood on 


1 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 
2 Acreage Returns, 1901. 
3 Glos. R.O., P 354/IN 3/2-3. 
4 Glos. R.O., D 23/E 5; T. Harral, Picturesque Views of 
the Severn (1824), 199. 
5 Glos. R.O., P 354/CW 2/1. 
© Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1897), 345. 
7 Ibid. (1879), 778. 8 Ibid. (1906), 351-2. 
9 Sale partics. 1918, penes Mr. Hyslop. 
10 W.I. hist. of Westbury, 28. 
™ Glos. Colln. R 328.4. 
12 Local information. 
13 C.P. 25(1)/74/22/494. 
1 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1301-58, 254; C 139/154/29; Cal. Pat. 
1467-77, 541; see above, p. 86. 
15 See below. 1 C 142/335/32. 
17 C.P. 25(2)/423/17 Chas. I Hil./2; Glos. R.O., P 354/ 
OV 1/1; MI 2/2. 
8 e.g. Glos. R.O., P 354/MI 2/2; D 326/M 12, 1833. 
19 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 382. 
20 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XXXII. 10 (1881 edn.). 
21 See above. 
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the Westbury brook close to the boundary with 
Flaxley;?2 it presumably descended with Flaxley 
Abbey’s manor of Walmore for in 1693 it was owned 
by Anthony Kemp, and in 1731, when it comprised 
two corn-mills, it was sold by his son Anthony 
to Thomas Crawley-Boevey of Flaxley.23 Wood 
Mill has not been found recorded later. 

Another mill lower down the Westbury brook 
was usually known as Cut Mill until the mid 19th 
century when it was called Boseley Mill. In 1607 
it belonged to Boseley manor and was leased to 
John Phillips ;24 the heirs of William Phillips occu- 
pied it in 1694,?5 and it was recorded as Phillips’s 
Mill in 1717.76 In 1839 Cut Mill was owned by the 
Crawley-Boeveys, who presumably acquired it 
with Boseley manor.27 The lessee in 1839 was 
Anselm Bailey,?8 whose family worked it until the 
18gos when it apparently closed down.”? The mill 
was dismantled c. 1930.3° 

Another mill driven by the Westbury brook stood 
in Westbury village north of the main road. In 1717, 
when it comprised two corn-mills under one roof, 
it belonged to Ley manor; Richard. Higgs was 
leasing it and he apparently bought the mill at the 
sale of the manor in 1725;3! Mrs. Higgs, a widow, 
occupied it in 1733.32 It continued working until 
c. 1925.33 In 1968 the small stone and brick mill- 
building survived emptied of its machinery, and 
the former mill-pond on the west3+ had been turned 
into a garden; the cottage adjoining the mill is 
partly timber-framed. 

Ley Mill on the Ley brook where it was crossed 
by the Huntley road was owned by Richard Young 
at his death in 1635,35 and it passed with the adjoining 
farms to the Probyns.3° Between 1805 and 1879 
the Coleman family worked the mill; it apparently 
ceased working c. 1908,37 and only a ruined stone 
wall remained in 1969. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE. Although agriculture 
remained the chief employer of labour, the propor- 
tion of the population of the parish in non-agri- 
cultural occupations was fairly high owing to the 
livelihood provided by the fisheries and river trade. 
In 1608 136 men employed in agriculture were 
listed and 112 in other trades,3° and in 1831 agricul- 
ture supported 246 families and trade 92 families.39 
In 1969 amajority of the working population was still 
employed on the land; the others worked mainly 
in Gloucester.4° 

The fishery of Garne and Rodley belonging to 


22 E 178/7035 (production ref. M.R. 397). 

23 Glos. R.O., Q/RNe 4/5; see above, p. 91. 

24 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 1. 

25 Ibid. P 354/OV 1/1. 26 Ibid. IN 3/3. 
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28 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 
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30 Ex inf. Mr. Phelps. 
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p. 86. 

32 Glos. R.O., P 354/IN 3/5. 
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34 Cf. Glos. R.O., D 2123. 

35 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, iii. 173-5. 

36 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award; Glos. Colln. RX 170.1; 
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37 Glos. R.O., P 354/VE 2/2, list of officers, 1805, 1821; 
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and later edns.). 

38 Smith, Men and Armour, 45-47, 73-76. 
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the Crown was recorded from 1157 when the tithes 
had been granted to Farleigh Priory.4! Lampreys 
taken in the king’s weirs of Rodley were mentioned 
in 1233.42 In the 1240s the fishery was farmed by 
the men of Rodley manor, and it descended with 
that manor from the 1260s. During the 13th century 
the farmers and lords of the manor were frequently 
allowed wood from the Forest of Dean for the repair 
of the weirs,‘# and in 1336 the customary allowance 
was said to be two horse-loads of rods daily be- 


tween September and May and great timbers when, 
the weirs were ruined by the torrent.45 In 1424 a > 


lease of the fishery included the use of a fishery- 
house and two boats. At that period a number of 
fish-traps (borrachia) in the river were leased separ- 
ately; they lay in named ‘rows’, presumably weirs 
made up of putchers on a timber framework.‘ 
In 1521 the fishery, described as the halves and 
halvendeals of Rodley Weir, New Weir, and Garne 
Weir, with the fishery called Unla Water, was 
leased from the manor to Alexander Baynham;‘7 
Unla Water was the stretch of river under Garden 
Cliff.48 New Weir was presumably the weir of 
that name at Rodley which Roger, Earl of Hereford, 
had included in his endowment of Flaxley Abbey 
c. 1151.49 In 1634 putts, ‘wheels’, and nets were 
used in the fishery of Rodley manor, and the lord 
had the right to take all royal fish and casualties on 
water and land;°° catches of sturgeon were presented 
in the manor court in 1717 and 1723.5! The payment 
of a custom called pridgavel gave tenants of the 
manor the right to take lampreys in the river.5? The 
manor fishery had apparently been sold by 1735 
when six owners owed tithes for shares in a fishery 
at Rodley.53 A fishery at the Noards in Bollow was 
mentioned in 1812.54 In 1608 five fishermen and two 
fish-mongers lived in Westbury parish,55 and eight 
fishermen were working in Rodley in 1735;5° five 
fishermen and two fish-mongers were recorded in 
the period 1813—23.57 In 1969 putchers for catching 
salmon were still put in the river at Broadoak, while 
the long net was used off Rodley.58 

Other parishioners were employed in water- 
borne commerce from the 16th century and pre- 
sumably earlier. In 1591 Rodley manor claimed 
keelage from all barques and pickards loading or 
unloading goods between Newnham Pill and Garden 
Cliff,59 and a Westbury ship was trading with 


41 Pipe R. 1156-8 (Rec. Com.), 100, 167; Henry II made 
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Ireland in 1596. In 1608 the inhabitants of the 
parish included 22 sailors.6t Men described as 
mariners and seamen continued to be recorded 
until the mid 19th century,® although it was prob- 
ably always the local river trade that employed a 
majority of the sailors of the parish; watermen, 23 
of whom were recorded in the period 1813-23, were 
apparently the largest group of non-agricultural 
workers in the early rgth century.®3 Broadoak was a 
small centre of commerce and ship-building. Five 
sailors and two shipwrights listed under Elton in 
1608 probably lived there, and a mariner of Broad- 
oak was mentioned in 1702.6 Sloops and barges 
of 40-70 tons, and in 1801 a West Indiaman of 
263 tons, were among ships built at the hamlet 
during the late 18th and early 19th centuries, 
some of them by Thomas Powell (d. 1785) and his 
son Thomas (d. 1795). The Boughton family were 
merchants at Broadoak during the second half of 
the 18th century: John Boughton was dealing in 
cider in 1755, and at his death in 1767 he left 
cider-making equipment at Hawkins Pill, just over 
the boundary with Newnham, and a brig to his son 
Joseph® (d. 1782), who became prominent in the 
bark and cider trade;7° two other members of the 
family owned a brig trading with London in 1786.7! 
Three pilots and a sloop-owner were among the 
hamlet’s residents in 1856.72 In the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries large quantities of stone for 
use on the roads of the parish were brought up 
river and unloaded at Broadoak.73 About half of the 
sailors recorded in 1608 were listed under Rodley, 
which evidently included Cleeve7+ where a number 
of mariners lived during the 17th and early 18th 
centuries.75 In the 19th century sloops traded from 
Rodley to Bristol and Newport.76 Three owners of 
sloops and two sloop-masters lived in Rodley in 
1856,77 and there was the same number of sloop- 
owners there in 1879;78 a barge-owner operated 
from Rodley until c. 1920.79 

Westbury had a small cloth industry in 1608 
when 21 weavers (four of whom were described as 
coverlet-weavers), two tuckers, a clothier, and a 
yarn-seller were recorded in the parish.®° A clothier 
was mentioned in 16728! and a weaver in 1772,°2 
but the industry had probably died out by the end of 
the 18th century. A hosier was also working in the 
parish in 160883 and a glover in 1661.84 Ten tailors 


59 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 7/3. 

6t Smith, Men and Armour, 46, 73-76. 

62 e.¢. Glos. R.O., P 354/IN 3/1, 1695-6; D 127/T 1010; 
Farr, Chepstow Ships, 45, 110; see below. 

63 G.D.R. Westbury bps. transcr. 

64 Smith, Men and Armour, 74-75. 

65 Glos. R.O., P 354/VE 2/1, list of officers. 

66 Farr, Chepstow Ships, 54, 62, 64, 93-94, 114, 132. 

67 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 16, 1772; Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 
288. 

68 Glos. Colln. deeds 215.11; 328. 

69 G.D.R. wills 1767/166. 

70 Glouc. Jnl. 22 Apr. 1782. 

7 Ibid. 20 Mar., 8 May, 31 July 1786. 

72 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 383. 

73 Ex inf. Mr. Jackson. 

74 Smith, Men and Armour, 73-74. 

75 Glos. R.O., D 36/T 70; T 76. 

76 W.I. hist. of Westbury, 28. 

77 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 383. 

78 Tbid. (1879), 778. 

80 Smith, Men and Armour, 45-46, 73- 

81 Glos. R.O., D 23/T 35. 82 

83 Smith, Men and Armour, 46. 

84 Hockaday Abs. ccexc. 
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79 Ibid. (1906-23). 
75- 
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were recorded in 1608,85 and there were five or six 
in the parish in the earlier rgth century.8° Other 
craftsmen listed in 1608 included eight shoemakers, 
six tanners, and a currier.87 A tanner was recorded 
in 1684.88 Eleven shoemakers were mentioned in the 
period 1813-23,89 and there were several in the 
parish until the 1920s; in 1856 there were also two 
harness-makers, and a saddler in 1906.9° A smithy 
near Bollow was mentioned in 1502,9' and in 
1608 there were six smiths and a metal-man in 
the parish;°? two forges in Westbury tithing, one in 
Lower Ley, and one in Elton were taxed in 1672.% 
The parish had four or more blacksmiths during the 
1gth century and one was still working there in 
1939.°* A pin-maker of Adsett was recorded in 
1638,95 and there were nailers in the parish in 1778, 
1817, and 1856.% 

Masons were recorded in the parish in the late 
17th and late 18th centuries,°” and there were two or 
three working there during the 19th and early 2oth 
centuries ;°8 two thatchers were mentioned in 1778.99 
A brick-works at Bollow was in production in 1863 
and until c. 1880.' Five carpenters and two joiners 
were listed in 1608, and carpenters formed one of 
the largest groups of craftsmen in the early 1gth 
century ;3 four carpenters were recorded in 1906, one 
of whom was still working in 1939. The parish had 
wheelwrights in 1879 and until 1935;+ coopers were 
recorded in 1697, 1764, and 1879,5 and a maker of 
the hoops for barrels in 1823.6 'Timber-merchants 
were mentioned in the early rgth century,” and in 
1856 there was one at Ley and another, who also 
made agricultural implements, had the Chaxhill Saw 
Mills; the latter apparently closed down c. 1880.8 
Other small industries dependent on the local 
woodland in the late rgth and early 2oth centuries 
were rope-making from the bark of birch trees at 
Northwood Green? and charcoal-burning in Ley 
Woods; the charcoal was sent by rail to chemical 
works.!° The demand for fruit-baskets and putchers 
for fishing made basket-making another local trade. 
Several persh (or osier) beds recorded in 1839 were 
presumably connected with the trade," and there was 
a basket-maker at Rodley in 1856.12 The Jacksons 
followed the trade at the Strand from the 18gos 
and later at Broadoak where one of the family 


85 Smith, Men and Armour, 45-47, '73-74- 
86 G.D.R. Westbury bps. transcr. 1813-23; Kelly’s Dir. 
Glos. (1856), 382-3. 
87 Smith, Men and Armour, 45-46, 73-76. 
88/Glos, R°O-, D'23/'T 35: 
89 G.D.R. Westbury bps. transcr. 
9° Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 
91 Hockaday Abs. ccclxxxix. 
92 Smith, Men and Armour, 45-47, 73-74, 76. 
93 E 179/247/14 rott. 40-42. 
94 G.D.R Westbury bps. transcr. 1813-23; Kelly’s Dir. 
Glos. (1856-1939). 
95 Glos. R.O., D 36/T 11. 
% Ibid. D 326/M 16, 1778; G.D.R. Westbury bps. 
transcr. 1817; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 383. 
97 Glos. R.O., P 354/IN 3/1, 1698; D 326/M 16, 1778. 
98 G.D.R. Westbury bps. transcr. 1813-23; Kelly’s Dir. 
Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 
99 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 16. 
1 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1863 and later edns.); O.S. Map 
1/2,500, Glos. XXXII. 11 (1880 edn.). 
2 Smith, Men and Armour, 45-46, 73-75. 
3 G.D.R. Westbury bps. transcr. 1813-23. 
4+ Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879 and later edns.). 
5 Glos. Colln. deeds 328, 1697; Glouc. J¥nl. 19 Nov. 
1764; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879), 778. 
6 G.D.R. Westbury bps. transcr. 
7 Ibid. 1813, 1815. 
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still made baskets and putchers in 1969;'3 another 
maker specialized in fruit-baskets in the early 2oth 
century.’ A sieve-maker was recorded at Elton in 
1608.15 

There was a maltman at Rodley in 1608.'6 
Joseph Cadle of Longcroft was a maltster in 1788,!7 
and a malthouse aajcined that house in 1880;'8 
a maltster of Chaxhill was mentioned in 1828.19 
Five butchers were among the inhabitants of the 
parish in 1608;° nine butchers together with three 
bakers, three shopkeepers, and a number of general 
dealers, were recorded in the period 1813-23.?! 

In the 1930s there was a firm of linoleum- 
manufacturers near Grange Court Station.?? During 
the Second World War a depot for the assembly of 
huts, bailey bridges, and other war materials was 
established west of the station, and in 1953 it was 
adapted for the milling and pressure-creosoting of 
imported timber; it had c. 30 employees in 1968.73 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Profits of court were 
received for Burghill manor in 1303,?4 and for 
Robert de Sapy’s portion of Westbury manor in 
1337,75 but no court rolls and no later reference to a 
court on any of the divisions of Westbury manor 
have been found. Court rolls for Rodley manor 
survive for 1541, 1546, 1550-2, 1716-30, and 
1751-69,” and draft rolls and court papers for most 
years between 1671 and 1840.78 View of frankpledge, 
pleas of vetitum namium, and assize of bread and ale 
were among the wide range of liberties claimed by 
the Earl of Lancaster on Rodley manor in the 
1280s,79 and two views of frankpledge were being 
held each year in the early 15th century.3° From 
the late 17th century the court, combining a view of 
frankpledge and a court baron, met twice a year in 
spring and autumn, usually at one of the inns in the 
manor; special courts baron dealt with admissions 
to copyholds when required.3! In the mid 16th 
century pleas of trespass and covenant were heard, 
assaults and bloodshed were presented, and the 
assize of ale was enforced in the court;32 there was 
an isolated presentment of bloodshed in 1682,33 
and in 1752 a plaintiff brought an action in the court 
by writ of right.3+ Wrecks, which were the property 


8 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.); Glos. R.O., 
P 354/CW 3/2; O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XXXIII. 11 


(1880 edn.). 
9W.I. hist. of Westbury, 68. 
10 Tbid. 70-71. 


1 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 
12 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 383. 
13 Ibid. (1894 and later edns.); ex inf. Mr. Jackson. 
14 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1910 and later edns.). 
15 Smith, Men and Armour, 75. 
16 Tbid. 74. 
17 Glos. R.O., D 537/T ro. 
18 Tbid. D 1388/SL 6, no. 79. 
19 Glos. Colln. deeds 328, 1828. 
20 Smith, Men and Armour, 45, 73- 
21 G.D.R. Westbury bps. transcr. 
22 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1931 and later edns.). 
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29 Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), 253. 

30 D.L. 29/595/9528. 

31 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 12, M 16. 

32 D.L. 30/77/987-9. 

33 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 16. 34 Ibid. M rr. 
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of the lord of the manor, were presented in 1692 
and 1717.35 The court elected tithingmen for Elton, 
Rodley, and Adsett in the mid 16th century,*¢ but 
from the late 17th to the early 19th century it 
elected four constables, for Rodley, for Elton, for 
Cleeve, Adsett, and Stantway, and for Chaxhill and 
Bollow;37 c. 1775, however, officers for those 
tithings were called tithingmen. Of the tithings of 
the parish outside Rodley manor, Upper Ley and 
Northwood were then under one tithingman while 
there was one each for Lower Ley and Boseley.*® 
Churchwardens’ accounts survive for various 
years in the period 1664-84, and for 1747—-1811,%9 
overseers’ accounts for 1666-93, 1709-28, 1749-72,*° 
and 1804-35,4! and vestry minutes from the mid 
18th century.42 There were two churchwardens and 
three overseers in the mid 17th century and later; 
surveyors of the highways were appointed for each 
tithing.43 The usual forms of poor relief were 
administered in the late 17th and earlier 18th 
centuries.44 The parish was apprenticing children in 
1673,45 and between 1700 and 1827 usually 5 
children and sometimes as many as Io were appren- 
ticed each year.4° The church house on the west side 
of the churchyard was divided into several tene- 
ments for the use of the poor in 1675,47 and in 
1737 paupers were housed there and in several 
other houses adjoining.48 In 1789-90 the parish 
built a workhouse,‘9 and a manager was appointed 
for it in 1792. In 1795 a Gloucester firm of pin- 
makers contracted to employ the paupers in the 
workhouse for 7 years.5° In 1803 the workhouse had 
Io occupants, who earned {£25 in that year,5! and 
in 1815 39 paupers were housed there.5? An assistant 
overseer was appointed from 1818, and a parish 
doctor was retained from 1831.53 The cost of relief 
maintained a gradual increase from the late 17th 
century but after the mid 18th century it rose 
rapidly until c. 1818, after which it remained fairly 
stable.5+ The number of people on permanent relief 
remained at c. 70 during the first 35 years of the 19th 
century but those on occasional relief numbered 102 
in 1815 compared with 20 in 1803.55 In 1835 
Westbury was included in the Westbury Union,5¢ 
which bought the workhouse for its own use.57 The 


35 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 10, M 16. 

36 D.L. 30/77/987-9. 

37 Glos. R.O., D 326/M 10-12, M 16. 

38 Rudder, Glos. 793-4. 

39 Glos. R.O., P 354/CW 2/1-2. 

40 Tbid. OV 2/1-5. 

4t Ibid. P 354a/OV 2/1-3. 

4 Tbid. P 354/CW 2/2; VE 2/1-3. 

43 Ibid. P 354/VE 2/1. 

44 Ibid. OV 2/1~-5. 

45 Ibid. 1. 

46 Ibid. VE 2/2. 

47 Ibid. OV 2/1. 

48G.D.R. Westbury terriers, charitable gifts; L. 
Wilkinson, Account of the Charities of Westbury on Severn 
(Westbury, 1894), 6: Glos. Colln. R 328.3. 

49 Glos. R.O., P 354/OV 9/1-2. 

50 Tbid. CW 2/2. 

51 Poor Law Abstract, 1804, 184-5. 

52 Ibid. 7818, 156-7. 

53 Glos. R.O., P 354/VE 2/2. 

54 Ibid. OV 2/1, 4-5; P 354a/OV 2/1-3; Poor Law 
Abstract, 1804, 184-5; Glos. R.O., P 354a/OV 2/1-3. 

588 Poor Law Abstract, 1804, 184-5; 1818, 156-7; Glos. 
R.O., P 354a/OV 2/2-3. 

5° Poor Law Com. 2nd Rep. p. 524. 

57 Glos. R.O., P 354/CW 2/2. 

58 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1889), 933. 
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workhouse, which stands west of Westbury village 
street, comprises a long three-story brick range, 
apparently incorporating the original parish work- 
house, and a larger brick range behind, evidently 
built in 1874,58 in which a chapel is included. The 
buildings later housed a county council welfare 
home, called Westbury Hall, which was closed in 
1969.59 A local board of health for Westbury was 
formed in 1863, and in consequence the parish 
became an urban district under the act of 1894,°! 
but it was taken into Gloucester Rural District in 


1935. 


CHURCH. The church at Westbury, recorded from 
1100, was probably an early foundation as it 
formerly also served Newnham and Minsterworth; 
both those places had chapels of ease by 1261, 
which had become parish churches by 1309.% 
Westbury church was a rectory in the patronage of 
the lords of Westbury manor,® but by 1291 a 
portion of the profits had been assignedto a vicarage 
to which the rectors presented.” In the early 15th 
century, however, the rectory with the right of 
presentation to the vicarage was appropriated by the 
Vicars Choral of Hereford Cathedral. 

The advowson of the rectory was evidently 
included in Henry II’s grant of Westbury manor to 
Roger de Mynors.® After the death of Henry de 
Mynors a joint presentation was apparently made 
c. 1220 by his three daughters and their husbands,7° 
but it was later agreed that Isabel, Elizabeth, and 
Basile, and their heirs or assigns, should present in 
turn. In practice, however, Isabel’s assigns, members 
of the Bath family, made all the presentations until 
1320, usurping the turns of the other partners.7! 
Basile granted her share in the advowson c. 1260 
to the Bishop of Hereford,7? and it descended to 
his successors, one of whom successfully presented 
to the rectory in 135573 although challenged by 
Richard Talbot.74 In 1383 the bishop granted that 
share to three clerks, William Knight, John Earl, 
and Edmund Field, who already had the Talbots’ 
right in Jsabel’s share by virtue of a grant from 
Gilbert Talbot in 1371. Philip de Aune, the other 
partner in Isabel’s share, presented to the rectory 


59'The workhouse was demolished in 1970, after the 
completion of the account here printed. 

60 Return of Districts, H.C. 80, p. 22 (1867), lix. 

6 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1897), 345. 
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63 Fist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 251. 

64 Trans. B.G.A.S. xviii. 145-7. 

65 See below. 

66 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 161. 

67e.9. Reg. Swinfield, 531; Reg. Gilbert, 115; Reg. 
Mascall, 171. 

68 See below. 

69 Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), 264. 

7° Hockaday Abs. ccclxxxix, 1387, citing C.P. 40/507 rot. 
307; cf. Cal. Papal Regs. i. 113. The account of the descent 
of the advowson to 1387 is based on the case quoted in the 
first source. 

7 Cf. Trans. B.G.A.S. xviii. 145-6; Reg. Swinfield, 528, 
540-1; Reg. Orleton, 229-31. Richard Talbot claimed in 
1356 that there had been no division of the advowson and 
that it had descended in entirety to Isabel: Reg. L. de 
Charltone, 17-21. 

72 Cf. Reg. Trilleck, 48. In 1408 Richard de la Mare and 
his wife Isabel, successors to Basile’s share of Westbury 
manor, made an unsuccessful attempt to revive her claim 
to the advowson: Reg. Mascall, 172-3; Reg. Spofford, 357. 

73 Reg. Trilleck, 389; cf. Reg. Gilbert, 115. 

74 Reg. L. de Charltone, 17-21. 
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c. 1380.75 The share of Elizabeth was divided among 
the heirs of Nicholas de Gamage after 1349, but 
in 1369 it became re-united in the possession of the 
Bishop of Hereford andother assignees,”°the survivor 
of whom, Thomas Bushbury, granted it in 1387 
to the three clerks, Knight, Earl, and Field.77 
When a vacancy in the rectory occurred later that 
year the right to present was disputed between 
the clerks and Philip de Aune and the clerks were 
successful.78 In 1395 Philip joined with Edmund 
Field, presumably the survivor of the three clerks, 
and Thomas Bushbury in a grant of the advowson to 
the Vicars Choral of Hereford Cathedral.79 The latter 
presented John Saunders in 1408 and, having been 
licensed to do so in 1411, appropriated the rectory 
on his death or resignation before 1442;%° the vicars 
choral retained the advowson of the vicarage*! 
until c. 1943 when their right was assumed by the 
Dean and Chapter of Hereford.*2 

In 1291 the rectory including the chapels of 
Newnham and Minsterworth was valued at £53 6s. 
8d. and the vicar’s portion at £6 13s. 4d.83 The 
rector’s portion evidently included the glebe, which 
was retained by the Vicars Choral of Hereford after 
the appropriation; it comprised 27a. in 1839.84 
The vicars choral were awarded a corn-rent of 
£628 for the great tithes in 1839. The small tithes 
belonged to the vicarage;*s tithable produce included 
honey, fish, cider, plums, cherries, and walnuts.%¢ In 
the early 18th century the vicar received cash for the 
tithes of most produce,*’ although the only established 
moduses were apparently those for gardens, milk, 
and cider, the validity of which the parishioners 
successfully asserted in a legal action against the 
vicar in 1736—7.88 At that period some parishioners 
made agreements for terms of a few years to pay a 
fixed annual sum for all their tithes,89 and in 1801 
that system was apparently extended to all the tithe- 
payers.°° The small tithes were commuted for a corn- 
rent of {291 in 1839.9! he vicarage was valued at 
£20 2s. tod. in 1535,%% £55 in 1650, {£120 in 1750,% 
£206 in 1809,°% and £296 in 1856. 

The vicarage house, south of Court Farm in 
Westbury village, is apparently on the site of the 
house of the medieval rectors, since it was owned 
by the Vicars Choral of Hereford in 1839;97 they 
had presumably been allowed to retain it at the 

75 It is not clear why Philip still had any claim to the 
advowson, as John de Aune had levied a fine of his right 
aes and Aline de Sapy in 1331: cf. C.P. 25(1)/77/ 

2. 
: 6 CE, Cal. Close, 1369-74, 89. 

77 Cf. Glos. Colln. deeds 328, 1387. 

78 Cf. Reg. Gilbert, 120. 

79 Cal. Pat. 1391-6, 661. 

80 Reg. Mascall, 77-81, 172; Reg. Spofford, 364. In 1419 
it was said that Saunders had already resigned and that 
the rectory had been appropriated: Cal. Papal Regs. vii. 
122; but Saunders presented a vicar in 1430: Reg. 
Spofford, 357. 

8 Assignees of the vicars choral presented in 1537 and 
1558: Reg. Foxe, 378; Hockaday Abs. cecxc. 

82 Glouc. Dioc. Yr. Bk. (1942-3), 18; (1943-4), 18. 

83 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 161. 

84 Glos. R.O., D 36/T 69; G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 

85 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 

86 Glos. R.O., P 354/VE 1/1. 

87 Ibid. IN 3/1~5. 

88 Thid. D 36/E 69. 

89 Ibid. P 354/IN 3/s. 

9° Thid. CW 2/2. 

91 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 

92 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 500. 

°3 Trans. B.G.A.S. Ixxxiii. 97. 
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appropriation because the vicar then possessed his 
own house granted in 1352.9 The house owned by 
the vicars choral was included in their lease of the 
rectory to Maynard Colchester in 1746,9° but it was 
evidently occupied by at least one vicar before 1777 
when it was called the vicarage,’ and it was pre- 
sumably that house which the vicar Richard 
Wetherall declared was too small for his family of 
11 children in 1819.2 It is a two-storied sash- 
windowed house of stone partly faced in rough-cast, 
and apparently dates from a rebuilding in the earlier 
19th century. 

In the late rath century Westbury rectory was one 
of a number of preferments held by Walter Map, 
the writer and satirist.3 Thomas Foliot the rector in 
1226 was licensed to hold an additional benefice.* 
Edmund of Bath, evidently a relation of the patron 
Nicholas of Bath, was licensed to study for three 
years in Paris in the late 1270s.5 In 1281 he held 
two other benefices and was a canon of St. Paul’s, 
London.® William of Kingscote, then Chancellor 
of Oxford, was instituted to the rectory in 1288,7 
and in 1309 he was a doctor of canondaw and also 
held the deanery of Exeter and prebends at Exeter, 
Hereford, and Wells.8 The rector John Talbot had 
leave of absence for study in 1312 as did his suc- 
cessor William Talbot in the following year;9 
William Hodynet who had similar leave in 1319!° 
was accused in the same year of hunting illegally 
in the Earl of Pembroke’s park at Painswick. 
Nicholas Butler, the vicar, complained c. 1400 that 
members of the Staure family had forcibly taken 
the profits of the vicarage and that he dared not 
perform services in the church or reside in his 
vicarage house for fear of them.’ In 1518 the vicar, 
William Bayse, was cited to answer charges of non- 
residence and other deficiencies.!3 Richard Sheriff, 
vicar from 1537 to 1558,!4 was pronounced to be 
barely satisfactorily in doctrine in 1551.15 Thomas 
Yatton was non-resident in 1563.'° Henry Mynde 
(1566-80) was found in 1570 not to have preached 
or caused sermons to be preached for three years 
or given alms to the poor for two years,!7 and he 
was non-resident, serving the parish by a curate, in 
1576.18 His successor John White was a minor 
canon of Hereford and resided there.'9 John Osgood, 
instituted in 1627,20 was described as a preaching 

94 G.D.R. vol. 3814, f. 9. 

°5 Hockaday Abs. cccxc. 

96 G.D.R. vol. 384, f. 210. 

97 G.D.R. Westbury tithe award. 
98 Cal. Pat. 1350-4, 345. 

99 Glos. R.O., D 36/T 69. 

' Taylor, Map of Glos. (1777). 

2 Hockaday Abs. cccxc. 

3 D.N.B.; Walter Map witnessed a Westbury deed in 
1195: Flaxley Cart. pp. 162-3. 

4 Cal. Papal Regs. i. 113. 

5 Reg. Cantilupe, 45, 157. 

6 Cal. Close, 1279-88, 119. 

7 Reg. Swinfield, 528. 

8 Cal. Papal Regs. ii. 62. 

9 Reg. Swinfield, 540-1, 545-6. 

10 Reg. Orleton, 390. 

UW Calseat.t3i7—21, 304—5. 

12 Sel. Cases in Chanc. (Selden Soc. x), 66-67. 

13 Hockaday Abs. ccclxxxix. 

4 Reg, Foxe, 378; Hockaday Abs. ccexc. 
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18 Tbid. xlvii, state of clergy 1576, f. 131. 

19 Tbid. xlix, state of clergy 1584, f. 45. 

20 Hockaday Abs. cccxc. 
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minister in 1650.2! Thomas Carpenter (1739-63) 
was also Vicar of Sandhurst from 1753,?? and John 
Kidley (1765-98) was residing at Fownhope 
(Herefs.) in 1790.73 Richard Wetherell was insti- 
tuted in 1798 and remained vicar for 60 years but 
was non-resident from 1819 to 1835 or later;?4 
from 1810 he also held the rectory of Notgrove.?5 
The great size of Westbury parish, which may 
have been a reason for having incumbent rectors 
and vicars in the Middle Ages, continued to be a 


problem.6 In the mid 16th century the need for a | 


chantry-priest as an assistant to the vicar was 
stressed.?7 In the late 1840s it was said that the parish 
needed three new churches with the requisite 
clergy.28 Christopher Jay Jones, instituted as vicar 
in 1858, gave Sunday afternoon lectures in the 
remoter parts of the parish.?? In 1885 services were 
being held at Chaxhill House, the home of J. R. 
Bennett®° who in 1894 gave a site by the main road 
at Chaxhill for a mission chapel; the chapel, a brick 
building in the Gothic style, was completed in the 
same year and dedicated to St. Luke.3! Services were 
held in a loft at Frocester House at Northwood from 
1903 until 1916 when a small chapel was built at 
Northwood Green.3? Another mission chapel, of 
corrugated iron, was built at Rodley in 1908.33 
A buildino put up at Elton in 1891 and described asa 
lecture room later served as a village hall, but 
services were held there for a time in the 1950s.35 
In 1969 the chapels at Northwood, Rodley, and 
Chaxhill were each used for at least one service a 
month, although Chaxhill chapel was threatened with 
demolition for road-widening.*6 

A chantry dedicated to St. Mary was founded at 
Westbury church before 1407;37 it was endowed with 
a tenement and land which gave its chaplain an 
income of £3 1s. 6d. in the 1540s.38 The Crown made 
a lease of its property in 1563.59 Another chantry, 
known as Fulcher’s or St, Nicholas’s chantry, was 
founded in 1458 when 10 messuages, 160 a. of land, 
and 5s. rent in the parish were acquired with money 
left for the purpose by Richard Fulcher.*° In the 15th 
century chaplains were presented to Fulcher’s 
chantry by the bishop.*! At its dissolution the chap- 
lain had an annual income of £8 2s. 2d.;#? its lands 
were granted to Sir Nicholas Arnold in 1563 and 
they later descended with Boseley manor.# 

The church of ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL* 


21 Trans. B.G.A_S. lxxxiii. 97. 

22 Hockaday Abs cccxc. 

23 Tbid.; G.D.R. vol. 382, f. 18. 

24 Hockaday Abs. ccexc; G.D.R. vol. 384, f. 210. 

25 Hockaday Abs. cccxxiii, cccxc. 

26 A tradition that there had once been chapels of ease 
at Rodley and Ley was recorded c. 1703 but no supporting 
evidence has been found: Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 126v. 

27 Trans. B.G.A.S. viii. 295. 

28 Church School Inquiry, 1846-7, 18-19. 

29 G.D.R. vol. 384, f. 210; Glos. Colln. R 328.6. 

30 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1885), 613. 

31 Ibid. (1897), 345. 

32 W.I. hist. of Westbury, 8; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1923), 


357- 
33 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1914), 363. ae (7897), 345- 
3° Ex inf. the vicar. 


35 W.I. hist. of Westbury, 10. 

37 Reg. Mascall, 173. 38 Trans. B.G.A.S. viii. 295. 
39 E 309/Box 1/5 Eliz./24 no. 2. 

49 Cal. Pat. 1452-61, 362, 475. 

41 Reg. Stanbury, 175, 186. 

# Trans. B.G.A.S. viii. 295. 

+ Hockaday Abs. ccclxxxix, 1502, 1520. 
45 See above. 

46 The often-repeated theory, fallacious if only on archi- 


43 See p. 92. 


is of Lias stone and comprises chancel, clerestoried 
nave, north and south aisles with porches, south 
vestry, and a detached tower and spire standing 
on the north-west. No part of the church which stood 
on the site by the 11th century*5 apparently survives; 
presumably it lacked a tower and the detached 
tower and spire were built in the late 13th century, 
the body of the church being rebuilt in the r4th 
century.*® 

The massive buttressed tower is of three stages 
and has a staircase turret on the north-west; the 


~windows are plain or cusped lancets or two-light 


windows with single trefoils in the heads. The tall 
broach spire, which rises to a height of 153 ft.,47 is 
built entirely of wood and covered with wooden 
shingles; a row of lucarnes at the bottom was 
apparently removed in 1762.48 The spire has under- 
gone considerable restoration: in 1664 and again in 
1680 it was repaired with the wood from large 
numbers of casks;49 further repairs were ordered 
in 1793 and 1g00,5° and a thorough restoration was 
carried out in 1937.5! A medieval chapel standing 
against the east face of the tower was demolished 
in 1862;52 presumably it was the St. Mary’s chapel 
mentioned in 152453 and housed the chantry of that 
dedication.5+ Its windows were said to have been of 
the 14th century,55 and the surviving doorway which 
led from it into the tower is of the 13th or 14th 
century; two weather-mouldings remain on the side 
of the tower, one apparently resulting from the re- 
roofing of the chapel in 1779.56 

The body of the church, which is long and high, 
appears to be basically of the 14th century although 
it has been much restored. The aisle arcades, each 
of seven bays with alternating octagonal and clus- 
tered piers, some of the aisle windows, and the west 
door date from that period, as did also the original 
south clerestory windows. The chancel had two 
tall 14th-century windows on each side, but one 
on the south was removed when the vestry was 
added.s7 The former west window of the nave 
was apparently added in the 15th or early 16th 
century.58 A seat for the singers added ¢. 171059 
was probably the gallery at the west end of the church, 
which was altered c. 1723.6° In 1776 it was decided 
to replace the lead on the church roof with tiles 
and to put in a ceiling.*! In 1862 a major restoration 
was carried out under the firm of Medland and 


tectural grounds, that the tower with its adjoining chapel 
represented the original church dedicated to St. Peter, and 
the body of the church a new one built in the early 16th 
century and dedicated to St. Mary, was apparently first 
recorded c. 1703: Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, ff. 126v., 128. 

47 L. Wilkinson, Westbury Church (Glouc. c. 1902), 6: 
Glos. Colln. R 328.2. 

48 Atkyns, Glos. plate at pp. 798-9; Glos. R.O., P 354/ 
CW 2/2. 

49 Glos. R.O., P 354/CW 2/1. 

50 Tbid. 2; CW 3/14. 

51 W.I. hist. of Westbury, 4. 

52 Atkyns, Glos. plate at pp. 798-9, reproduced above, 
facing p. 88; Glos. R.O., P 354/CW 3/3. 

33 Hockaday Abs. ccclxxxix. 

54 See above. 55 Glos. Ch. Notes, 51. 

56 Glos. R.O., P 354/CW 2/2, assuming that the school 
building referred to was the chapel: cf. p. 101. 

57 Glos. R.O., P 354/CW 3/5. 

58 Glos. Ch. Notes, 51. 

59 Hockaday Abs. ccexc, 1710. 

60 Tbid. 1724. 

6t Glos. R.O., P 354/CW 2/2; it was presumably for this 
work that the architect Anthony Keck was paid £150 in 
1778: ibid. 
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Maberley of Gloucester. A new chancel arch and 
east window were made, the clerestory windows 
were replaced with quatrefoils, and a vestry was 
built on the south side of the chancel; the ceiling 
was removed and the nave and chancel were re- 
roofed, the gallery was taken out, new seats were 
made in the chancel, and the pulpit and reading- 
desk were re-sited.® In 1864 a new west window was 
put in,® and a further restoration in 1876-8 
included the re-roofing of the aisles, the provision 
of a reredos, the replacement of the west window of 
the north aisle, and the restoration of the stonework 
of the other old windows. 

The pews in the nave date from the 16th century 
and have linen-fold panelling on the ends. The 
pedestal of the font, carved with the royal arms and 
other devices, is dated 1583 ; the bowl is not original.® 
There is a calvary carved in relief in a 14th-century 
cinquefoil niche above the west door, and a piscina 
drain in the form of a rose in the sill of the south 
chancel window. T'wo 18th-century brass chandeliers 
hang in the chancel.6© The church had five bells c. 
1703 ;°7 they were recast by Abraham Rudhallin 1711, 
anda sixth was added by John Rudhall in 1825.68 One 
bell was recast in 1886.°9 The plate includes an Eliza- 
bethan chalice, a dish of 1672 given in 1738 for use 
either as an alms-dish or as a paten, and a paten of 
1719 apparently acquired in 1731.7° The registers 
are virtually complete from 1538.7! 


NONCONFORMITY. In 1603 there were said to 
be 40 recusant Puritans (including Joseph Baynham) 
at Westbury.72 There was a Quaker meeting in the 
parish by 1670,73 and most of the 12 nonconformists 
recorded in 1676 presumably belonged to it.7* The 
Quakers registered a meeting-house at Elton in 
1690,75 and acquired a burial ground there in 1724.7° 
Independents and Wesleyan Methodists were 

among groups who registered houses in the parish 
between 1810 and 1829. The Independents were 
meeting at a house in Northwood in 1816,77 and in 
1838 they built a chapelat Adsett ; it had congregations 
of 80-160 in 1851.78 From the later 19th century it 
was called a Congregational chapel.7? By 1889 the 
Congregationalists also had a small mission chapel 
at Lower Ley,®° and in 1893 they built a lecture hall 
in Westbury village;8' both buildings remained in 
use in 1939°? but the mission chapel was later 
dismantled and removed to Northwood for use as a 
shop, and the lecture hall was a hairdresser’s shop 

6 Glos. R.O., P 354/CW 3/3-s. 

63 Tbid. 6. 64 Tbid. 3, 10. 

65 The bowl is said to have been destroyed before 1858 
when the pedestal was removed to a garden at Flaxley 
where it remained until 1888: Trans. B.G.A.S. xlvii. 169- 
T7I. 

66 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxi. 127. 

67 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 126v. 

68 Glos. Ch. Bells, 69. 

69 Glos. R.O., P 354/CW 3/12. 

7° Glos. Ch. Plate, 220-1; Glos. R.O., P 354/VE 2/1. 

71 B. & G. Par. Recs. 283. 

72 B.M. Harl. MS. 594, f. 255. 

73 Glos. R.O., D 1340/A 1/M 1. 

74 Compton Census. 

76 Ibid. D 1340/B 3/T 4. 

77 Hockaday Abs. cccxc. 

7% Tbid. 1838; H.O. 129/334/2/2/2. 

79 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1885), 613. 

80 Tbid. (1889), 933. 


8t [bid. (1897), 345. 
82 Tbid. (1939), 368. 
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in 1969.83 The chapel at Adsett, a Gothic stone 
building, was still used each Sunday in 1969 by a 
small congregation with a visiting minister.+ 

The Wesleyan Methodists built a small stone 
chapel at Stanley in Bollow in 1822; it had congre- 
gations of 80-140 in 1851.85 By 1969 the congre- 
gation had died out and the chapel had been 
incorporated in a private house. Another Wesleyan 
chapel built at Broadoak before 1865 remained in 
use until ¢c. 1950,87 but by 1969 had been partly 
dismantled. 


EDUCATION. Schoolmasters were recorded in 
the parish in 1576 and 1608,%8 but no other evidence 
as to the schools they taught has been found. In 
1655 John Young of Ley gave half of a rent-charge 
of £7 for the education of poor children of under 
14 years; the other half was assigned to a lecturer 
to preach in Westbury church on weekdays,%? but 
in 1735 and later the whole was used for the charity 
school.%° A parish school-house was mentioned in 
1667,9! but in 1683 the proceeds of John Young’s 
charity were retained by a descendant in the absence 
of a suitable master;9? in that year, however, a 
schoolmaster was licensed to teach reading, writing, 
and arithmetic in the parish,93 and in 1697 c. 65 
children were being maintained at a school at the 
cost of Maynard Colchester of Westbury Court.% 
The school was being held in the chapel adjoining 
the church tower c. 1710 and apparently continued 
to be held there until 1849.95 Joseph Houldstead 
bequeathed {20 1n 1722 to keep two boys at school,%° 
and in 1752 the minister and parish officers empha- 
sized that, contrary to practice in recent years, only 
boys whose parents were unable to pay for their 
education ought to be supported at the school by 
the Young and Houldstead charities; they also 
decided that no boy should be paid for by the chari- 
ties for more than two years. Schoolmasters were 
appointed by the parish in 1777 and 1790.97 In 1818 
only g children were being taught with the proceeds 
of the two charities; there was also a Sunday school 
teaching 59 children, and the parish had a number 
of dame schools.% In 1833, however, 89 children 
were being taught by the charity school which was 
then supported partly by subscriptions; 86 other 
children were being educated at private schools.% 
The income of the charity school was supplemented 
by the interest from {100 left c. 1835 by Ann 
Boughton and a similar sum left by Benjamin Mayo 

83 Ex inf. Mr. Phelps. 

84 Notice at chapel; local information. 

85 Hockaday Abs. cccxc, 1821; H.O. 129/334/2/2/5. 

86 Glouc. Jnl. 4 Nov. 1865; O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XXXII. 
SW. (1883 edn.). 

87 Ex inf. Mr. Jackson. 

88 Hockaday Abs. xlvii, state of clergy 1576, f. 131; 
Smith, Men and Armour, 75. 

89 Wilkinson, Westbury Char. 2. 

90 G.D.R. vols. 2858 (1), f. 7; 381a, f. 9; Educ. of Poor 
Digest, 315 

9t Glos. R.O., P 354/CW 2/1. 

92 G.D.R. Westbury terriers, charitable gifts. 

93 Hockaday Abs. cccxc. 

94 Glos. R.O., D 36/R 5; Maynard Colchester was said 
to have set up and maintained several schools at his own 
charge: Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 288. 

95 Atkyns, Glos. 800; Glos. R.O., P 354/CW 3/3. 

96 Wilkinson, Westbury Char. 8. 

97 Glos. R.O., P 354/CW 2/2. 

98 Educ. of Poor Digest, 315. 

99 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 330. 
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of Bays Court (d. 1844).! In 1849, by which time 
the school was affiliated to the National Society, a 
new schoolroom was built in Westbury village. 
In 1866 the school’s average attendance was 78, 
with an income mainly from voluntary contributions 
and pence.? It was enlarged in 1872,3 and in 1904 
the average attendance was 135;+ attendance fell 
gradually to c. 70 in 1936,5 and was 76 in 1969.° 
In 1847 a school at Northwood Green was connected 
with the National school,? which by 1858 had another 


branch at Chaxhill; the Northwood school was . 


closed in 1863,8 and that at Chaxhill was presumably 
superseded by the establishment of the Wesleyan 
school in 1868. 

The trust deed of the National school provided 
that its pupils should attend church regularly but 
the rule was waived in favour of dissenters by the 
vicar, C. J. Jones, c. 1860.9 In 1868 Walmore Hill 
Wesleyan School was built at Chaxhill. In its first 
year it had an average attendance of go! which had 
risen to 106 by 1904;!! attendance at the school, 
which became Walmore Hill Council School, fell 
gradually to c. 60 in 1936,'7 but was c. 100 in 1969.3 


CHARITIES. A number of houses were given to 
the parish before 1737 when the donors had been 
forgotten: some which adjoined the churchyard 
were then used for the poor, as mentioned above, 
but two others could not later be identified. 


Cornelius Draper (d. 1720) gave land in Huntley 
for bread for the poor;'5 it was bringing in a rent of 
2 2s. 6d. in 1737. A gift of £10 by Joseph Bayse for 
bread for the poor of Elton tithing was used as 
parish stock in 1737.16 John Mayo of Stantway 
(? d. 1729) gave land to provide coal for the poor in 
November,!” and later in the 18th century Elizabeth 
Evans gave £20 for bread.!8 The proceeds of all 
four charities were being distributed as directed in 
1828,!9 but by the late 19th century the Bayse and 
Evans charities had been lost. The proceeds of the 
Draper and Mayo charities were distributed through 
a clothing club after 1863; they produced {fro in 
1894.20 The Revd. William Boughton by will 
proved 18312! left {£200 the profits of which, 
excepting what was needed to keep his family’s 
monuments in the church in repair, were to be 
given to the poor; in 1894 the proceeds, c. £5, were 
being used for the National school.2? Thomas 
Wintle by will proved 1868 gave c. £20 annually 
for 12-20 elderly women;?3 at the end of the century 
it was usually distributed in sums of £1 to poor 
widows over 60.24 T'wo cottages and an orchard left 
for the poor by Walter Trigg by will proved 1915 
were sold and the proceeds invested.?5 In 1969 c. £21 
produced by the charities of William Boughton and 
Thomas Wintle were being distributed in cash, and 
c. £39 from the Draper, Mayo, and Trigg charities 
were used to buy coal.?6 


WOOLASTON 


WOOLASTON is a parish of scattered hamlets lying 
midway between Lydney and Chepstow. Roughly 
rectangular in shape, it rises from the River Severn 
to the high ground of Tidenham Chase. The 
account printed here relates to the area that until 
1882 formed the parish, comprising 3,303 a. 
excluding river foreshore and tidal water.! The area 
included Madgett, a detached piece of cultivated 
land on 'Tidenham Chase, and a long, narrow neck of 
land extending to the steep valley of the River Wye 
opposite Tintern Abbey. In 1882 the detached 
portion of the parish at Madgett, comprising 
308 a., was transferred to Tidenham.? In 1935 the 
strip of land between the River Wye and the road 
from St. Briavels to Chepstow, containing 219 a. 
and including a small part of the hamlet of Brock- 
weir, was transferred to Hewelsfield, and 54a. 
of land north-east of the Cone brook were trans- 
ferred to Alvington. At the same time the irregular 


' Wilkinson, Westbury Char. 15-16. 

2 Ed. 7/35/344- 

3 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1885), 613. 

4+ Public Elem. Schs. 1906, 190. 

5 Bd. of Educ. List 21, 1911 (H.M.S.O.), 168; 7922, 108; 
1932, 119; 1936, 125. 

6 Ex inf. the head master. 

7 Church School Inquiry, 1846-7, 18-19. 

8 Glos. Colln. R 328.6. 9 Tbid. 

10 Ed. 7/35/345. ™ Public Elem. Schs. 1906, 190. 

12 Bd. of Educ. List 21, 1971 (H.M.S.O.), 168; 1922, 108; 
1932, 119; 1936, 125. 

13 Ex inf. the head master. 

4 G.D.R. Westbury terriers, charitable gifts; Wilkinson, 
Westbury Char. 6-7. 

1s Wilkinson, Westbury Char. 7. 

16 G.D.R. Westbury terriers, charitable gifts. 

'7 [bid.; Wilkinson, Westbury Char. 9. 


shape of the parish boundary with Tidenham south 
of Ashwell Grange was straightened by the transfer 
of 113 a. to Woolaston.3 In Ashwell Grove a clearing 
of 3a. called Piccadilly formed a detached part of 
Tidenham until 1882.4 

The northern part of the parish near Brockweir 
consisted of the riverside meadows between the River 
Wye and the steep wooded scarp of Madgett Hill. 
The promontory on which Ferry Farm stands was 
called Yewtree Headland (Iwes Heafdan) in 956, 
and yew trees were growing there in 1969.5 The 
northern boundary followed the brook at Brockweir 
for almost a mile and then ran eastwards along the 
600-ft. contour. The land, which was still heavily 
wooded in 1969, falls steeply for 400 ft. with streams 
flowing south-eastwards to the Severn. The parish 
boundary follows the course of the northernmost 
until its confluence with the Cone brook and thence, 
with the exception of the meadow north of Mickla 


18 Wilkinson, Westbury Char. 11. 

19 roth Rep. Com. Char, 110-11. 

20 Wilkinson, Westbury Char. 11, 13. 

21 Char. Com. Reg. 

22 Wilkinson, Westbury Char. 14-15. 

23 Char. Com. Reg. 

24 Wilkinson, Westbury Char. 16-17. 

25 Char. Com. Reg.; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1919), 340. 
26 Ex inf. the vicar. 

1 O.S. Area Bk. (1881). 

2 Census, 1891 (pt. ii). According to O.S. Area Bk. 311 
a. were transferred. 

3 Census, 1931; Glos. R.O., CL/P 94/2. 

+ Census, 1891; O.S. Area Bk. Videnham (1881). For 
ecclesiastical purposes similar adjustments were made in 
1932: Lond. Gaz. 22 July 1932, p. 4781. 

5 Grundy, Saxon Charters, 241; Badminton Mun. F. 
Drawer 2, map, 1769. 
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Bridge and a small piece of land at Cone Pill the 
boundary runs with the Cone to the Severn. The 
Severn forms the southern boundary, the pills 
along its bank being much silted and the bank 
suffering erosion.6 On the south-west the boundary 
follows the stream that flows into Horse Pill from 
the road from Gloucester to Chepstow, but north 
of the road it takes an erratic course unrelated to 
topographical features. It is likely that originally 
the boundary ran along the Piccadilly brook from 
its source, near which there occurs the place-name 
Mereway Grove, to Wyvern Pond. A park belonging 
to the lordship of Woolaston but in the fee of 
Tidenham was given to Tintern Abbey by Walter de 
Clare in 11317 and the name Park Hill, first recorded 
in 1661,8 was still applied in 1969 to the hamlet 
known also as Bowlash immediately north of 
Mereway Grove. The park was presumably included 
in the assart of 200 a. in Tidenham Chase, made by 
Tintern Abbey by 1282, for that clearance can be 
identified as Ashwell Grange, consisting probably 
of all the land between the Piccadilly brook and the 
post-1935 south boundary of the parish.? The 
extraordinary course of the boundary before 1935 
may be explained as a division of the assarted land 
between ‘Tidenham and Woolaston, for tithe 
disputes over the park and assarts at Tidenham and 
inclosure of arable at Ashwell occurred in the early 
13th century and 1291 between Lire Abbey, 
appropriators of Tidenham, and Tintern Abbey.!° 
The whole parish lay in 1273 within Tidenham Chase, 
regarded as part of the Forest of Dean in the 13th 
century.!! 

The ground above the 250-ft. contour in the 
north part of the parish lies on the Carboniferous 
Limestone with a small area of Millstone Grit 
near the road from St. Briavels to Chepstow at 
Little Meend. The rock lies close to the surface at 
Madgett, which suffered from a shortage of water 
before the main supply was piped to the fields c. 
1955.12 Between the hills and the Gloucester— 
Chepstow road the land, falling gently to roo ft., 
is on the Old Red Sandstone, which also underlies 
the small hamlet of Plusterwine south-east of the 
road. The meadow land south-east of the road is 
on the Keuper Marl.13 There are numerous springs 
and wells in the upper beds of the Old Red Sand- 
stone, and Lydney R.D.C. provided a piped supply 
to Netherend from one spring at Woolaston Common 
before 1930.1 Ashwell Grange and High Woolaston 
Farm had a private supply from two of the springs in 


1969.15 


6 Local information; Woolaston Grange lost 34 a. by 
erosion c. 1870: Glos. R.O., D 262/T 38. 

7 Cal. Chart. R. 1300-26, 97. 

8 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 12186. 

10 B.M. Arundel MS. 109, ff. 35v.—36v. 

IBSee.p. 521. 

1 Badminton Mun. 104.1.11; Glos. R.O., D 262/T 40; 
local information. 

™3 Geol. Surv. Map (solid edn.), sheet 35. 

™ Richardson, Wells and Springs of Glos. 176. 

's Local information. 

16N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494 [in muniment room at 
Badminton House in 1969], transcribed as ‘Dingal 
Barrow’ ; Badminton Mun. F Drawer 2, map, 1769. 

17 C. Hart, Archaeology in Dean (1967), 21, 59. 

18 Tbid. 25, 28; C. S. Garrett and F. H. Harris, ‘Chesters 
Roman Villa’, Arch. Cambrensis. xciii. 93-125. G. Ormerod 
noted the presence of earthworks c. 1840: Glos. R.O., 
D 726/3, f. 275v. Contrary to statements by Hart and 
Garrett the field-name Chesters is marked on inclosure 


9 See p. 107. 
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At Edge Farm, near High Woolaston, where there 
was a field called Single Berrow'® in 1683, a small 
Iron Age camp has been identified, and there are 
earthworks at High Woolaston Farm.'7 A large 
Roman villa in a field called Chesters east of 
Woolaston Grange was partly excavated between 
1932 and 1935. Little more than the bath systems 
of two periods were uncovered, but the villa was 
apparently built in the first half of the 2nd century, 
destroyed and rebuilt c. 320, remaining occupied 
until the 5th century. During this occupation a 
harbour in the near-by Lay Pill was apparently 
much used and the villa is thought to have had a 
lighthouse to guide vessels past the off-shore Guscar 
Rocks.!8 A hoard of c. 250 Roman coins from ¢. 313 
to c. 346 was discovered at an unidentified site in the 
parish in 1887-8. 19 

The hamlet of Woolaston has always been small. 
In 1086 five families were recorded there,2° and 
c. 1703 there wete 10 families.2! Apart from Woolas- 
ton Grange, where the remains of a medieval chapel 
built by Tintern Abbey stand in the farmyard, and 
the rectory built in 1814, the few houses on the 
Gloucester—Chepstow road are of late-1gth- or 2oth- 
century date. At Gumstalls, where in 1969 there 
stood a pair of early-1gth-century cottages and a 
house which was the National school from c. 1818 
to 1862,22 there was a house by 1476.23 High Woolas- 
ton was regarded as a separate hamlet by c. 1703 
when it contained 20 families.2+ Fragments of 
medieval pottery have been discovered in the valley 
south of High Woolaston Farm,?5 and the remains of 
a building on the site were levelled c. 1960. Other 
foundations have been found in orchards near the 
farm, including those of a ruined cottage on the 
north side of the road which it was proposed should 
be pulled down in 1873.26 North of the 16th- and 
17th-century farm-house four cottages were con- 
verted into a single dwelling c. 1960,?7 and another 
indication of the former size of the hamlet is that in 
1769 there was a blacksmith’s shop.?8 

Most of the older houses in the parish are in two 
groups at Plusterwine and Brookend, within the 
area of the medieval manor of ‘Aluredston’, which 
comprised the eastern part of the parish. Its boun- 
daries cannot be defined precisely but it extended to 
the Cone brook and River Severn, and included the 
port at Cone Pill.29 Plusterwine Farm was certainly 
part of the manor, although the suggestion that the 
1gth-century names of the homestead, Alnwick 
Grange,3° and its out-buildings, Atwood Grange, are 
derived from Aluredston seems unlikely.3! The 


and tithe maps in 1815 and 1842 respectively: Glos. R.O., 
Q/RI 144 and D 307. 

19 Hart, Arch. in Dean, 42 n. 1; Numismatic Chron. 6th 
ser. xx. 267. 

20 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 166v. 

21 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 128v. 

23 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 14473. 

24 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 128v. 

25 Hart, Arch. in Dean, 56 n. 4, 59. 

26 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 44. 27 Ex inf. Mr. H. Nicholas. 

28 Badminton Mun. F Drawer, 2 map, 1760. 

29 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 176, 181; Dom. BR. (Rec. 
Com.), i. 166v.; E 32/30 m. 24; S.C. 6/850/1-6. 

3° Glos. R.O., D 307; D 262/T 31. 

31 The suggestion was made by G. Ormerod c. 1844: 
Glos. R.O., D 726/3, ff. 275-9; and by C. Hart, ‘Metes 
and bounds of the Forest of Dean’, Trans. B.G.A.S. lxvi. 
169 n. 19. In Taylor, Dom. Glos. 207, 321, and P. N. Glos. 
(E.P.N.S.). iii. 258, Aluredston is wrongly identified with 
Allaston in Lydney. 


22 See p. 118. 
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presence of woodland in 1086 suggests that Alured- 
ston manor included Woolaston Common and 
Woodside.? The latest reference to the place-name, 
the first element of which is the personal name 
Alfred, occurs c. 1750 when Platts House at Brook- 
end was located at ‘Alverston’.33 There were 10 
families at Aluredston in 1086,3+ and 12th-century 
pottery has been found at Brookend.35 There is a 
medieval building and a moat at Plusterwine 
House.3© By c. 1703 there were 35 families in 


Plusterwine hamlet.37 Burnt House and the former . 


post office at Brookend are 17th-century houses with 
steeply pitched gabled roofs. Tan House was built 
in the late 17th century and Brookend House, 
formerly the Woolaston Inn, bears the initials 
‘IMW 1713’ on the gate-posts, which almost 
certainly stand for James and Mary Woodroffe 
(both d. 1728).38 The other older houses at Pluster- 
wine and Brookend date from the late 18th or early 
19th century, although Possession House was 
recorded in 1694.39 In Plusterwine Lane and 
Kerrin Lane four houses and bungalows have been 
built since c. 1960. 

The most populous part of the parish in 1969 
was Netherend, where there are numerous stone- 
built 19th-century cottages, many of which have 
been rendered or rough-cast, and altered internally, 
in the mid 2oth century. In 1815 there were 22 small 
houses and cottages in the hamlet scattered along 
the roads leading to Woolaston Common, and by 
1842 there were 64.49 About 50 houses were built at 
Netherend between 1945 and 1958,*' including 
council houses erected by Lydney R.D.C. By 1969 
73 council houses stood in two groups in Severn 
View Road and near the Netherend Inn, and apart 
from scattered new houses built privately since c. 
1950 18 houses were in the course of construction 
north of Burnt House. The primary school, Metho- 
dist chapel, all three village shops, and post office 
were also in Netherend in 1969. A small group of 
19th-century houses stands above the lane leading 
to Cone Mill, of which the easternmost was en- 
larged by the manager of the former paper-mill 
c. 1880.4? 

On the higher ground in the parish, much of 
which was waste land before inclosure in 1815, 
many stone cottages were built in the late 18th and 
early i1gth century at Woolaston Common, 
Woolaston Woodside, and Park Hill. A few were 
built on encroachments of the waste in the late 
17th century, and by c. 1703 there were already 20 
families living at Upperend, which comprised the 
area about Woolaston Common.43 The cottagers 
found employment in the woods, quarries, and coal 
mines of the Forest of Dean and Tidenham Chase, 
but the isolation of the cottages led te their abandon- 
ment from c. 1900. In 1958 only seven out of 17 
cottages at Park Hill were inhabited, but since then 


32 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 166v. 

33 Glos. R.O., D 637/II/9/E 4. 

34 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 166v. 

35 Trans. B.G.A.S, lxxvii. 56. 

37 Bod]. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 128v. 

38 Pedigree of Woodroffe (London, priv. print. 1876). 

39 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 

40 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 144; D 307. 

41 W.1. hist. of Woolaston (TS. in Glos. Colln. 1959). 

42 Ex inf. Mr. F. A. Rogers. 

43 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494; Bodl. MS. Rawl. 
B.323, f. 128v. 

44 Local information; W.I. hist. of Woolaston. 


36 See p. 108. 


four new houses have been built or rebuilt and many 
of the older cottages have been modernized.44 

At Brockweir only a small portion of the village 
formerly lay in Woolaston parish, which included 
Brockweir Farm, the Moravian church with 
dwelling attached, and the hall and former school. 
Brockweir Farm, which is L-shaped and built of 
stone, appears originally to have consisted of a 
rectangular two-storied structure of three bays, 
dating from the late 16th or early 17th century. 
The surviving front entrance indicates the position 
of the former cross-passage. The only original 
features visible are a stone fireplace at the west end 
of the older range and a partly-blocked four-light 
window with hollow-chamfered mullions in what 
has become an internal wall. The west end of the 
building was raised in height and extended north- 
wards, probably in the early 19th century. In 1969 
the stone slates which had covered the roof were 
replaced by tiles. 

The deep valley east of Brockweir is crossed by 
Offa’s Dyke, constructed between c. 784 and c. 796, 
and here enlarged and used later as a mill-dam. The 
dyke also forms the west boundary of the detached 
portion of the parish at Madgett where the nature 
of the strong bank and ditch suggests that it was 
built to protect the Saxon vill of Madgett whose 
lynchets run to the dyke.*5 No population at Madgett 
was recorded in 1086.46 

In the whole parish there were c. 120 communi- 
cants recorded in 1551,47 and 250 in 1603.48 The 
population was more stable than the figures suggest, 
for in 1563 there were 48 households,*? in 1608 52 
adult males,5° in 1650 49 families,5' and in 1672 55 
persons who were assessed for hearth tax.52 A 
growth of population followed, for by c. 1703 there 
were 85 families53 and c. 1710 there were 96 houses 
with 400 inhabitants.5+ There was a rapid growth 
from 459 ¢. 177555 to 613 in 1801, 884 in 1821, and 
a peak figure of 1,110 in 1851, perhaps partly due 
to the presence of railway navvies in the district 
that year. The population declined steadily to 
852 in 1891, when there were 29 uninhabited houses 
in the parish, and with some fluctuations to 786 
in 1961.56 

The principal road through Woolaston runs from 
Gloucester to Chepstow. It follows the course of 
the Roman road from Gloucester to Caerleon for 
much of its route, but south-west of Breokend the 
Roman road is believed to have diverged northward 
past Gumstalls and the church before rejoining the 
modern road north-east of Stroat.57 Part of the 
diversion at Gumstalls was still a green lane in 
1969, and may be the road from Brookend to the 
church mentioned in 1545.58 The course taken by the 
modern main road has been in use at least since the 
roth century, for the crossing of the Piccadilly 
brook and the Black brook at Twyford was recorded 


45 C, Fox Offa’s Dyke (1955), 191, 203, 218-19. 
4© Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com:), i. 164. 

47 BHR. Ax. 120. 

48 B.M. Harl. MS. 594, f. 254. 

49 Bodl. MS. Rawl. C. 790, f. 29. 
50 Smith, Men and Armour, 50. 

5t Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxiii. 97. 

52 Glos. R.O., D 383/2. 

53 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 128v. 
54 Atkyns, Glos. 849. 

55 Rudder, Glos. 845. 

57 Hart, Arch. in Dean, 37. 

58 Hockaday Abs. ccccxvi. 


56 Census, 1801-1961. 
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in 956.59 That was the place from which Twyford 
Hundred was named, but the name was corrupted 
to Wyeford from the mid 13th century and to 
Wyvern Pond from c. 1900. Although there was a 
bridge on the main road by 1769 a ford then re- 
mained on the side road to High Woolaston,® 
and the pond was not finally filled until 1963 when 
a petrol-station was built on the site. The length 
of the Gloucester-Chepstow road through the parish 
was a turnpike road from 1757-8 to 1871,°3 but the 
only major change in its course was made before 
1769 when a more southerly route at Netherend was 
abandoned.6* The road from Wyvern Pond to 
High Woolaston was called Mislin or Millin Lane in 
the late 17th century, and the lane from High 
Woolaston to Stroat was still in use in 1782.6 From 
Lay Pill a medieval track called Packer’s Way has 
been traced by the Roman villa westwards towards 
the Gloucester—-Chepstow road, and a hollow way 
runs from the church north-west to skirt Edge Farm 
and climb towards Tidenham Chase.* Souters or 
Showters Lane, recorded in the 17th and 18th 
centuries,°’ was the name given to the road at 
Netherend. One branch to Woolaston Woodside 
was called Cormins Lane in 1694, and may have 
continued as ‘the old and usual way’ to St. Briavels 
mentioned in 1682. At Woolaston Common a lane, 
which in 1969 survived as a green lane, ran from 
Upperend to Hewelsfield in 1683, the principal 
road at the Common being known as Upperends 
Street in 1761.70 At Plusterwine lanes from Green 
Pool to Wickets Bridge and Mickla Bridge across the 
Cone brook were mentioned in 1680 and 1681 
respectively. Mickla Bridge was only a footbridge 
in 1681, but in 1969 it was a small stone bridge wide 
enough to take vehicles. 

In the west part of the parish a way from Brock- 
weir to the chase gate in 16817! was presumably the 
same as ‘the right road from Brockweir to Chepstow’ 
which passed over Madgetts Hill north-west of 
Madgett Farm by the waste land called Madgetts 
Green c. 1700.7 It continued southwards by the 
green lane from Beeches Farm, the road to Madgett 
Farm used in 1969 being made in 1813.73 There was 
a way from Madgett to the ferry to Tintern in 
1824,74 and from the ferry to Brockweir in 1777.75 
The latter was pitched with cobblestones near the 
ferry in 1969, and is said to have been cobbled where 
it crossed the riverside meadows at Brockweir.7° 
The ferry to Tintern was established by the abbey, 


59 PLN. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), iii. 268-9. Hart, Arch. in Dean, 
37, suggests that this route was not established until the 
construction of mill ponds at Twyford by Tintern Abbey. 

60 P.N. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), iti. 268-9; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. 
(1906 and later edns.). 

6t Badminton Mun. F Drawer 2, map, 1769. 

62 Local information. 

63 Mon. & Glouc. Roads Act, 31 Geo. II, c. 44; Annual 
Turnpike Acts Continuance Act, 34 & 35 Vic. c. 115. 

64 Badminton Mun. F Drawer 2, map, 1769. 

65 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 

66 Glos. R.O., D 1430a/t1. 

67 Hart, Arch. in Dean, 21, 28, 37- 

68 N.L.W., Badminton MSS. 2494, 2603. 

69 Ibid. MS. 2494. The persistence of the spelling 
Cormins or Cormons as late as 1839 suggests that it was 
not a corruption of Common: Glos. R.O., D 637/1/26. 

70 Glos. R.O., D 1430B/7. 

71 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 

72 Badminton Mun. F. d. 2., Madgett survey. 

73 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 144. 

74 Bryant, Map of Glos. (1824). 

78 Taylor, Map of Glos. (1777). 
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and in 1535, when the keeper was paid £4 a year, it 
was believed to date from the foundation of the 
abbey in 1131.77 The ferryman in 1282, Henry le 
Passur, was said to carry poachers out of the Forest 
of Dean,7 and the ferry was presumably used by 
Bishop Richard de Swinfield when he travelled 
from Woolaston to Tintern during his visitation of 
Hereford diocese in 1289.79 The ferry became un- 
necessary after the building of a bridge c. 1876 for 
the mineral railway from the Tintern wire-works 
to the Wye Valley line. The mineral line was closed 
c. 1935 but the bridge was used for vehicular access 
to Ferry Farm in 1969.8° The stone farm-house is a 
two-story building with small attics of early-19th- 
century date. It was probably largely rebuilt after 
1813 when it was becoming ruinous*! but a diagonal 
chimney shaft of earlier date has survived at the 
south end. 

The railway from Gloucester to South Wales, 
which passes through the parish, was opened in 
185182 with a station at Woolaston approached from 
Plusterwine. The station was used for the conveyance 
of materials to and from Cone paper-mulin the late 
19th century, but its distance from the village 
limited its use by passengers.83 It was closed in 
1954 and was later demolished. The Wye Valley 
branch line from Chepstow to Monmouth was 
opened in 1876, crossing the river Wye half a mile 
south of Brockweir by a bridge which was dismantled 
after the closure of the line in 1964.*4 

Three brewers, one at Brockweir, were recorded 
in 1476 and two unlicensed alehouses in 1660 and 
1752.°5 In 1685 there was a house at Brookend called 
the ‘Worcester’s Head’,8¢ which was presumably the 
same as that called the ‘Duke of Beaufort’s Head’ 
in 1772.87 It is a late-18th-century house, which for 
much of the 19th century had a smithy adjoining it ;8° 
it ceased to be an inn c. 1908.89 From c. 1820 it was 
usually called the ‘Old Duke’s Head’ to distinguish 
it from the ‘Duke’s Head’ almost opposite on the 
south side of the Gloucester—Chepstow road.% The 
latter, called Brookend House in 1969,9! was an inn 
by 1800, owned by Edmund Woodroffe,9? and was 
called the ‘Duke’s Head’ until 1842;93 in 1856 it 
was known as the ‘Queen’s Head’, but from 1863 
was called the Woolaston Inn.% It has been a 
private house since 1961 when a new Woolaston Inn 
was built on the north side of the road at Brookend.°5 
The Swan Inn is recorded from 1815,% and the 
‘Rising Sun’ and Netherend Inn were beerhouses 


76 Ex inf. Mr. I. J. Brown, of Brockweir Farm. 

77 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 371. 

7 32/30 m. 24. 

79 Household expenses of Ric. de Swinfield (Camd. Soc. 
1st ser. lix), 62. 

80 Ex inf. Mr. D. Lewis, of Ferry Farm. 

81 Badminton Mun. 104.1.11. 

82 MacDermot, Hist. G.W.R. i. 453. 

83 Local information. 

84 Paar, G.W.R. in Dean, 121. 

85 N.L.W., Badminton MSS. 14473, 2589; Glos. R.O., 
O/Sitba, for- 

86 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 

87 Glouc. Jnl. 22 June 1772. 

88 Glos. R.O., D 307; O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XLVII. SW. 
(1886 edn.). 

89 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1906 and 1910 edns.). 

9° Bryant, Map of Glos. (1824); Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 
and later edns.). 

91 See above. 

93 Ibid. D 307. 

94 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and ater edns.). 

95 Local information. 9 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 144. 
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before 1876. There were then two other beerhouses 
in Netherend and Woolaston Common, one called 
the ‘Carpenter’s Arms’ probably dating from before 
1863 and surviving until c. 1908.97 

A Friendly Society was registered in 1834 and an 
Independent Benevolent Society in 1844.98 The 
parish was given a cottage in 1908 for social func- 
tions, and in the same year clothing and blanket 
clubs were established and a coal club was in 
existence. A Memorial Hall was built in 1958.1 


A cricket club was mentioned in 1897.2 The place-. 


name Plusterwine which occurs first c. 1661 as 
‘Plesterwinde’,3 is believed to be derived from 
‘plaistow’, meaning ‘a place for games’,+ and the 
churchwardens reported a custom of ‘roughing on 
All Hallows Night’ in 1576.5 


MANOR AND OTHER ESTATES. Before the 
Conquest Brictric son of Algar held two hides in 
WOOLASTON within Twyford hundred.6 Unlike 
other estates of the great thegn the manor of Woolas- 
ton probably never belonged to Queen Maud,7 
but was granted by William I to William FitzOsbern, 
Earl of Hereford (d. 1071).8 William was succeeded 
by his second son Roger d’Ivry (also surnamed de 
Breteuil), who forfeited his estates for his rebellion 
in 1075.9 They were granted to William of Eu who 
held the manor in 1086. He also forfeited his estates 
in 1096, after which they were held by the Crown 
until c. 1115 when Henry I gave them to William’s 
grandson Walter de Clare (d. c. 1138). Walter 
founded Tintern Abbey in 1131, granting it the 
manor of Woolaston, an action confirmed by his 
nephew and heir Gilbert Strongbow, Earl of 
Pembroke (d. c. 1148) and between c. 1148 and 1155 
by the latter’s son Richard (d. 1176).!° The manor 
was held by Tintern Abbey until its dissolution 
and in 1535 was by far the most valuable possession 
of the abbey, which received corn from the grange 
to the annual value of {22.11 

The grange came into the king’s hands in 1536, 
and was granted in 1537 to Henry Somerset, Earl 
of Worcester, together with other estates in Glouces- 
tershire and Monmouthshire belonging to the 
abbey, the whole being worth £188 3s. 10d. a year, 
held as 3'5 knight’s fee, rendering £88 35. tod. 
annually to the Crown.!2 Two-thirds of the manor 
were held in possession, and one third in reversion 
on the expiry of a lease from the abbot of Tintern 
to William Gough (d. 1551) and his son William 
(d. before 1551).!3 In 1549 the manor descended 
to Henry Somerset’s son William'™ (d. 1589) who 
held it in 1574.15 Edward Somerset (d. 1628) was 
seised of possessions formerly belonging to Tintern 

97 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

98 Glos. R.O., Q/RZ 1. 

99 Woolaston and Alvington Par. Mag. 1908. 

1 W.I. hist. of Woolaston. 

2 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1897), 362. 

3.N.L.W., Badminton MS. 12186. 

4 Ex inf. Professor K. Cameron, of the E.P.N.S. 

5 G.D.R. vol. 40, f. 261. 

6 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 166v. 

7 Taylor, Dom. Glos. 120. 

8 B.M. Cott. MS. Cleop. C. iti. 17, f. 303v. 

° Complete Peerage, vi. 447-50; D.N.B. 

10 Cal. Chart. R. 1300-26, 96-98; Complete Peerage, x. 
348-56 j 

™ Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 370. 

12 C 66/671 m. 14. 


13 C 3/65/101; C 3/119/5. 14 C 142/90/113. 


Abbey to the value of £20, which passed to his son 
Henry Somerset,'® created Marquess of Worcester 
in 1643. With his son Edward, Lord Herbert, he was 
an active supporter of the king during the Civil 
War, and on the defeat of the royalist cause part of 
his lands, including the manor of Woolaston, were 
settled in 1647 on Oliver Cromwell and his heirs.17 
The manor was restored to Edward Somerset, 
Marquess of Worcester, in 1660,!8 and passed to 
his son Henry (d. 1698), created Duke of Beaufort in 
1682. The manor was held by successive Dukes of 


‘Beaufort. Henry’s grandson Henry (d. 1714) was 


followed by his son Henry (d. 1745),!9 who settled 
the manor in 1742 on his son Charles Noel Somerset 
(d. 1756). By his will Charles settled it on his son 
Henry, subject to an annuity of £2,400 from the 
whole Tidenham and Woolaston estate to his wife 
Elizabeth. She survived until 1799, her annuity from 
Woolaston manor being reduced to £1,500 under the 
marriage settlement of Henry Somerset (d. 1803) in 
1766. The manor was settled in turn on the marriages 
of Henry Charles Somerset (d. 1835) in 1791, his 
son Henry (d. 1853) in 1814, and Henry’s son Henry 
Charles Fitzroy Somerset (d. 1899) in 1845.70 The 
whole estate in the parish was sold in 1872, to 
Samuel Stephens Marling of King’s Stanley (d. 
1883), created a baronet in 1882.2! The estate passed 
to bis son Sir William Henry Marling (d. 1919) and 
the latter’s son Colonel Sir Percival Scrope Marling,” 
who sold it in 1921. By 1886 the Marling estate had 
been enlarged to include most of the parish except 
property at Brookend, Netherend, and part of 
Woolaston Common,”} and a large proportion of it 
was bought by a syndicate led by W. N. Jones of 
Llandybie (Carms.) which resold later in the year.4 
Woolaston Grange was bought by the tenant, J. W. 
Robinson, who sold it in 1940 to W. P. M. Lysaght 
of Tidenham. The tenant, G. Guest, bought the 
Grange in 1956, and in 1966 his son Mr. J. Guest 
sold it to Mr. B. H. Samuel, the owner in 1969, 
keeping c. 120a. near the Gloucester-Chepstow 
road for his own use.?5 The farm-house was probably 
the house with 5 hearths in 1662 occupied by Charles 
Guillim,26 and was described as one of the noblest 
seats in the county early in the 18th century.?7 
It was rebuilt between c. 1775 and 1813 as a square 
stone and rough-cast house of three stories with a 
hipped slate roof and verandah, flanked by two- 
story wings. Among the extensive range of farm 
buildings, many of which also date from c. 1800,78 
is a large stone barn perhaps of the 17th century and 
the remains of a medieval monastic chapel. The 
chapel was used as a malt-house c. 177579 and as a 
two-storied granary in 1921.30 The chapel was still 
recognizable c. 1940 when it formed the east end of a 

15 Glos. R.O., D 726/2, f. 43. 

16 C 142/442/26. 

17 LF. x. 104-105; Acts & Ords. of Interr. ed. Firth & 
Rait, ii. 543-5. 

IU RG 28 7feb 

19 Complete Peerage, ii. 51-57. 

20 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 32. 

21 Badminton Mun. D Drawer 1, no. 3; Glos. R.O., 
D 262/T 29. 

22 See p. 248. 

24 Tbid. E27. 

25 Ex inf. Mr. J. Guest. 

26 E 179/116/554 rot. 72; Glos. R.O., Q/SIb 1, f. 51v. 

27 E, Chamberlayne, Angliae Notitia (21st edn. 1704), 15. 

28 Badminton Mun. 104.1.11. 


29 Rudder, Glos. 844. 
30 Glos. R.O., D 262/E 27. 


23 Glos. R.O., D 262/E 23. 
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range of stone outbuildings. It then retained its 
bellcot (added in 1874 when also the gable was 
raised),3! two lancet windows in the north wall, anda 
two-light pointed window with cusped tracery at the 
east end which may have dated from about 1300. 
In 1861 the window had contained four lights; the 
outer two were then blocked and later (probably in 
1874) they were completely filled in and the centre 
two lights lengthened. Beneath it was an entrance to 
the barrel-vaulted undercroft.32 The stone slate 
roof started to collapse c. 1940 and fell in 1963. 
The building was largely demolished after 1966, a 
bell dated 1711 being preserved.33 In 1969 only a 
portion of the west end remained standing with the 
partly filled vault below it. Most of the surviving 
features appeared to date from the conversion of the 
chapel to a malt-house, perhaps in the 17th century; 
they included a square-headed stone window, two 
wide arches forming part of a passage below the 
west end of the building, and a third arch (later 
blocked) giving access to a lean-to addition. 

ASHWELL GRANGE also formerly belonged 
to Tintern Abbey, and probably formed part of 
Walter’s grant of the manor of Woolaston in 1131. 
The farm may be identified with 200 a. of new assarts 
(of which only 150 a. were cultivated) in the chase of 
the Earl Marshal made by the abbey before 1282,3+ 
and the land inclosed from the arable called 
‘Hathoneshall’ in 1291.35 That is the earliest form 
found of the place-name which occurs as ‘Harolnes- 
halle’ in 1307,3¢ ‘Halishall’ grange in 1535 and 1537,37 
‘Hassells’ in 1628, and ‘Haswell’ in 1769 and 
1775338 the modern form does not appear before 
1815.39 The grange was leased by the abbey in 
1535, when a rent of gs. was paid to the lordship of 
Striguil, presumably for assarts or rights of common 
in 'Tidenham Chase.*° It was included in the grant to 
Henry Somerset, Earl of Worcester, in 1537,4! and 
descended with the estate until the sale of 1g21. It 
was bought then by Mrs. Packer, whose son Mr. 
H. Packer was the owner in 1969.42 The stone and 
rough-cast farm-house is of two stories with a stone 
slate roof, and is of late-18th- or early-1gth-century 
date. Until 1935 the parish boundary ran through the 
farmyard so that some of the farm, in 1921 24 a. out 
of 134 a., lay in Tidenham.#3 

The Domesday manor of MADGETT forming a 
detached part of the parish on Tidenham Chase also 
belonged to Brictric before the Conquest. It con- 
sisted of three hides which in 1086 were owned by 
the king, William of Eu holding two hides, Roger 
de Lacy half a hide, and Malmesbury Abbey half a 
hide which it was said had been given by the king. 
The estate of William of Eu descended like the 
manor of Woolaston to Walter de Clare who 

31 [bid. T 38. 

32 Drawing by G. Ormerod, 1861: Edinburgh Univ. 
Libr. Df. 1. 44°, Glos. drawings 25; photog. of c. 1940 
penes the Revd. W. L. P. Gould, reproduced facing p. 113. 

33 Ex inf, Mr. Guest. 

34 E 32/30 m. atv.; E 32/31 m. 5; see also above, p. 103. 

35 B.M. Arundel MS. 19, f. 33. 

36 Tbid. f. 8v. 

37 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 370; C 66/671 m. 14. 

38 C 142/442/26; Badminton Mun. F Drawer 2, map, 
1769; Glos. R.O., Q/REI 1 (1775). The name seems to be 
derived from a personal name: ex inf. Professor Cameron. 

39 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 144. 

4° Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 370. 

41 C 66/671 m. 14. 

#2 Ex inf. Mr. S. J. Robinson. 

43 Glos. R.O., D 262/E 27; see above, p. 102. 
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g-anted it together with pasture rights in Tidenham 
Chase and the fisheries of Wall Weir, Half Weir, and 
Baddings Weir to Tintern Abbey in 1131.44 Roger 
Bigod gave the abbey c. 1285 an additional 28 a. at 
Madgett extending from the Valley called ‘Haselden’ 
to the abbey’s grange.#5 The half hide held by Roger 
de Lacy was given c. 1110 by Hugh de Lacy to 
Llanthony Priory, Gloucester. Richard de Clare 
confirmed the gift c. 1150,4¢ but the land was soon 
afterwards granted by Llanthony to Tintern Abbey, 
for before 1169, as part of a composition affecting 
disputed parochial rights in Woolaston and Alving- 
ton, the abbot was required to restore the property 
to Llanthony.47 The two monasteries evidently 
later made a fresh agreement, for by the Dissolution 
Llanthony had no property at Madgett. The half 
hide held in 1086 by Malmesbury Abbey continued 
in its possession until the Dissolution, when it was 
let at {1 6s. 8d. to Tintern Abbey.48 The whole of 
Madgett was included in the grant to Henry Somer- 
set in 1537, and descended with the Woolaston 
estate until 1921.49 It was a single holding of 313 a. 
c. 17005° but early in the 19th century two cottages 
were erected at Sheepcot to form a separate farm,5! 
consisting of 282 a. in 1872, of which 118 a. lay 
in Tidenham. At the same date Madgett farm 
comprised 371 a., of which 213 a. chiefly of woodland 
were in Tidenham.*? In 1921 the two farms, reduced 
to 157 a. at Madgett Farm and g1 a. at Sheepcot 
Farm, were sold as part of the Marling estate, and 
have since been owned by individual farmers.%3 
Madgett farm-house, described as old in 1813,54 
was probably rebuilt c. 1820 at the same time as 
Sheepcot. It is a stone and partly rough-cast house 
of two stories and attics. Sheepcot, which was a 
single dwelling in 1969, is also stone and rough- 
cast, the former stone slate roof being raised in 
1968-9 to make a two-storied house.55 
In the east part of the parish there were two 

estates at ALUREDSTON in 1066, both in 
Lydney hundred. One comprised three hides held 
by Bondi, the other two hides held by Ulnod. In 
1086 both were held by William of Eu, a claim to 
Bondi’s manor by Henry de Ferrers being dismissed 
on the grounds that it had formerly been held by 
Ralph de Limesi,5° whose estates were acquired by 
William of Eu c. 1075.57 Aluredston did not form 
part of the grant of Woolaston to Tintern Abbey by 
Walter de Clare in 113158 but remained part of the 
lordship of Striguil and until 1302 followed the 
same descent as ‘Tidenham manor,5? being held by 
William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, in 1223. For 
much of the 13th century the manor was held by 
members of the Derneford family as under-tenants. 
About 1255 Roger de Derneford was given licence 

44 Cal. Chart. R. 1300-26, 88. 

45 Ibid. 99. 

46 C 115/L/A 4 f. 180; I. J. Sanders, English Baronies, 95. 

47C 115/L/A 4 f. 179. 

48 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 370. 

49 See above. 

50 Badminton Mun. F. d. 2, Madgett survey. 

5t'They were built before 1842: Glos. R.O., D 307. 
A barn bears the date 1820. 

52 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 31. 

53 Ibid. E 27; local information. 

54 Badminton Mun. 104.1.11. 

55 Ex inf. Mr. Gibbs, of Sheepcot. 

56 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 166v. 

57 Yorks. Arch. & Top. Jnl. ix. 271-2. 


58 Cal. Chart. R. 1300-26, 88. 
59 See p. 62. 
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for a priest to celebrate in the chapel of Aluredston,®! 
and in 1282 Roger Bigod held 2 a. of new assarts in 
Aluredston which had been made without warrant 
by William de Derneford.® In 1302 Roger gave the 
manor to Tintern Abbey in exchange for the manor 
of ‘Plateland’ (Mon).°3 It was held by the abbey 
until the Dissolution when it was granted to Henry 
Somerset,°* and descended with the Woolaston 
estate,®5 losing its distinct identity. Plusterwine farm, 
which was included in the Beaufort estate, represents 


part of the manor. It consisted of 344 a. in 1813, of. 


which 61 a. were tithe-free as former abbey pro- 
perty,© but when it was sold to S. S. Marling in 
1872 it had been reduced to 232 a. In 1921 it was 
bought by W. P. M. Lysaght of Tidenham, who 
sold it in 1957 to the tenant, Mr. P. Guest, who 
owned it in 1969. The farm then comprised 204 a.,® 
the farm-house being an early 1gth-century house 
with two stories and attics built chiefly of stone with 
a Welsh slate roof. 

The other chief farms of the Beaufort estate in 1769 
were Keynsham, Edge farm and Whitewalls, Abbey 
Passage or Ferry farm on the east bank of the River 
Wye opposite Tintern Abbey, and Brockweir and 
Townsend farms at Brockweir.® All were sold in 
1872 to S. S. Marling, and since the sale of the 
Marling estate in 1921 have been in different 
ownership.7° 

The estate centred on PLUSTERWINE HOUSE 
was evidently not part of the Tintern Abbey 
estate, for, unlike all the other land in the parish that 
had belonged to the abbey, it was subject to tithe in 
18427! and is not recorded as part of the Beaufort 
estate. The house, however, stands only a short 
distance east of Plusterwine Farm and, as indicated 
below, these was a considerable house on the site 
in the Middle Ages. It is therefore possible that it 
represents the chief house of Aluredston manor, and 
that the house and some land were withheld from 
the exchange of 1302 between Roger Bigod and 
Tintern Abbey or were alienated before the exchange. 
Plusterwine House was said, much later, to have 
been the residence of the Woodroffe family since 
the Civil War,” but although James Woodroffe held 
land in Cone House field east of Plusterwine in 
169773 it has not been possible to trace the ownership 
of Plusterwine House with any certainty before 
1769. It was then owned by J. Woodroffe,” pre- 
sumably James Woodroffe (d. 1776) who devised it 
to his wife Mary with reversion to his son James 
(d. 1822). The younger James devised it to trustees 
for his son Edmund, and Edmund sold the farm of 
10g a. in 1842 to his son-in-law James Stevens of 
Tutshill in Tidenham,’5 who died in 1864 leaving 
a son and daughter, both reputedly insane.76 From 
c. 1879 it was farmed by William Henry Woodroffe 
(d. 1904) and from c. 1925 successively by Martin 
Davis and Arthur Davis.77 The latter sold it to Mr. 


61 B.M. Arundel MS. 
erroneously given as 1227. 

o2°B) 32/(g0 mai. 

63 Cal. Chart. R. 1300-26, 31. 
end of Wentwood. 

64 C 66/671 m. 14. 

66 Badminton Mun. 104.1.11. 

67 Ibid. D Drawer 1, no. 3. 

68 Ex inf. Mrs. P. Guest. 

69 Badminton Mun. F Drawer 2, map, 1 

70 Tbid. D Drawer 1, no. 3; Glos. R. 6° ‘D 262/E 27; 
local information. 


71 Glos. R.O., D 307. 


19, f. 36v., where the date is 


‘Plateland’ lay at the W. 


65 See above. 


G. E. Hunt in 1957, who enlarged the area in 1962 
by the purchase of 34a. from Gumstalls, and in 
1969 had a farm of 166 a.78 Plusterwine House is an 
L-shaped three-storied building, covered externally 
with modern rough-cast. The oldest part is the 
range running east and west which is timber-framed 
and probably dates from the late 16th or early 17th 
century. It was then of two stories and attics with a 
large central chimney. An original newel stair 
reaching to the former attic floor has survived beside 
the chimney. In the earlier 18th century a wing 
projecting southwards was added to the most 
westerly bay of the range; it retains paired sash 
windows with original wide glazing bars. At a later 
date the roof of the older range was raised to give a 
full top story and all the door and window openings 
were altered. In the farmyard, incorporated in the 
end wall of an out-building used as a pigsty in 
1969, is the base of a stone chimney with, on its 
inner face, a late medieval fireplace. The fireplace, 
which has a relieving arch above it, is of moulded 
stone, having a shouldered arch and spandrels 
carved with cusped panels. As the chimney appears 
to be standing im situ it evidently marks the position 
of a dwelling-house at Plusterwine which preceded 
the present one. An even earlier house may have 
occupied the moated site to the south-west: in 1969 
the site was almost level and the outline of the moat 
indiscernible. Within the farmyard is an early r9th- 
century brick-built dovecot of two stories, with 
hipped slate roof and pointed Gothic doorway and 
windows. 

At Brookend the Woodroffe family also owned 
Hoskins’s House, later called _WOOLASTON 
COURT. It was settled by Edmund Woodroffe on 
his marriage in 1729, and devised by his will to his 
cousin James Woodroffe in 1779. In 1803 it was 
owned by Edmund Woodroffe, iron-manufacturer, 
who was declared bankrupt and whose estates were 
soldin 1805. James Woodroffe of Plusterwine success- 
fully claimed a title to a small part of the farm that 
year. By 1835 the estate was owned by Mrs. Mary 
Smith,7? who was still in possession in 1842.8° The 
neighbouring house, called Platt’s House, was also 
part of Edmund Woodroffe’s property on his bank- 
ruptcy. It had belonged in the 18th century to John 
Shere of Woolaston, son of Richard and Anne Shere 
and perhaps a descendant of Edward Shere of 1608.5! 
On the death in 1771 of John’s heir, Henry Shere, 
a London goldsmith, Platt’s House was sold to 
John Barrow, who devised it before 1793 to Walter 
Harris of Walford (Herefs.). Walter died before 
1802 when William Harris of Woolaston assigned 
a mortgage of the house to Edmund Woodroffe, who 
had occupied it since at least 1771,8? and it was 
included in the sale of his property in 1805.83 By 
1836 Mrs. Phoebe Smith was the owner, and in 
1897 52 a. were attached to it.85 


ae eee s Dir. Glos. (1897), 362. 

73 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494 

74 Badminton Mun. F Drawer 2; map, 1769 
75 Glos. R.O., D 637/II/9/E 7. 

77 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879 and later edns.). 
78 Ex inf. Mrs. G. E. Hunt. 

79 Glos. R.O., D 637/II/9/E 3-4. 

80 Tbid. D 307. 

81 Smith, Men and Armour, 50. 

82 Glos. R.O., D 637/II/9/E 4. 

83 Glouc. Fnl. 31 Dec. 1804. 

84 Glos. R.O., D 637/II/9/E 4. 

85 Ibid. D 262/E 9. 


" 76 Ibid. 1/26. 
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The farm of 26a. called GREEN POOL at 
Plusterwine may have been the land bought in 
1576 by William Morris from William son of John 
Marche.%¢ In 1688 it passed on the death of Henry 
Morris to his sister Elizabeth, who married William 
Watkins c. 1689. Their daughter Anne married John 
Parry of Abergavenny in 1740, who sold Green 
Pool to James White of Woolaston in 1775. The 
latter devised it by his will in 1786 to his grandson 
James Hodges.§7 James Hodges was the owner in 
1842 when the farm comprised 26 a.,8° and since c. 
1920 it has been held by members of the Biddle 
family.8° The house, built early in the rgth century, 
is of stone with three stories. 

James Stevens, the owner of Plusterwine House 
in the mid 1gth century, also owned an estate of 
93 a. called WOOLASTON WOODSIDE. The 
principal farm of 67a. was known in 1839 as 
Woodside Hartlands or Hentland, but in 1815 had 
been centred on a cottage called Gains. The tenant 
that year was Anne Knight, and the farm-house was 
usually called Knights Farm later in the 19th century. 
Edward Worgan owned it in 1791 having inherited 
part of the estate from his father John Worgan and 
bought part called Comyns in 1781 from John 
Barrow, the latter having bought it in 1771 on the 
death of Henry Shere of Platt’s House. Edward 
Worgan (d. 1815) devised the estate to his son John 
Bannister Worgan of Bedminster (d. 1833), who 
left it by his will to his son Edward Powell Worgan. 
The latter sold it in 1839 to James Stevens, then of 
Hewelsfield.°° By 1842 its size had been reduced to 
71 a. with a farm-house near Woolaston Common,9! 
and it was still owned by Stevens on his death in 
1864. By 1886 it had become part of the Marling 
estate but was sold to W. Peters in 1905.9? The farm- 
house was enlarged about that time, the homestead 
at Knights Farm also owned by W. Peters being 
allowed to fall into ruins. It was subsequently 
owned by S. and E. Peters until its purchase in 
1941 by Mr. C. J. Clutterbuck, who in 1969 had 
a farm of 125 a. with a riding school.93 

HIGH WOOLASTON FARM belonged to the 
Hammond family for much of the 18th and 19th 
centuries. It had been held by Anthony Shipman 
(d. 1666),9* whose tombstone in the floor of a 
downstairs room in the farm-house was removed 
c. 1950.9 His nephew was James Hammond,°% 
probably the same James who in 1680 settled the 
farm on his marriage,” and in 1769 a James Ham- 
mond, grandson of James, was the principal land- 
owner adjoining the Beaufort estate at High 
Woolaston.® By his will proved in 1794 James 
Hammond (d. 1780) devised his estate to his widow 
Hester. It then consisted of eight messuages and 
c. 110 a., chiefly at High Woolaston and Woolaston 
Woodside, which with the exception of Coney’s 
House were settled in 1782 on James’s son James 
Hammond (d. 1819) who devised it in 1818 to his 

86 Ibid. D 18/481. 87 Tbid. : 

arb 5 Ibid. D 1430B/38 

89 Local information. 

9° Glos. R.O., D 637/1/26; II/9/E 3-4. 

9 Ibid. D 307. 

92 Thid. D 262/E 23. 

°3 Ex inf. Mr. Clutterbuck. 

°4 Glos. R.O., D 892/T ror/z. 

°s Ex inf. Mrs. H. Nicholas. In the church is a memorial 
to Anthony Shipman (d. 1668). 


96 Inscr. in church. 


97 Glos. R.O., D 892/T ror/z. 
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brother Anthony (d. 1832) with reversion to his 
nephew James (d. 1823).99 The latter in 1815 was 
lessee of Woolaston Grange,! which Anthony also 
rented at one period,? and in 1821 held the Duke of 
Beaufort’s fishery from Beachley to Cone Pill.3 By 
1842 High Woolaston Farm was owned by Francis 
Hammond,‘ but by 1886 belonged to Sir William 
Marling. It was bought in 1907 by F. Betteridge who 
sold it in 1948 to Mr. H. Nicholas, the owner in 
1969. The farm-house and buildings stand round 
three sides of an open courtyard. The oldest part 
of the house, facing the road, is of two stories with 
attics, and dates from the late 16th century. Beams 
downstairs have chamfered edges with scroll stops, 
and fireplaces removed c. 1950 bore the date 1600. A 
wing projecting from the east end of the house was 
added in the 17th century. It is of two stories with 
a small loft, and the beams have plain mouldings. 
The main entrance is in the same wing in the angle 
formed with the older part of the house, and the 
doorway has a four-centred arch; until c. 1950 the 
wing was used for store rooms, like the correspon- 
ding wing on the west in 1969. The whole building 
is of stone with a Welsh slate and partly stone slate 
roof. 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY: Acricutture. In 1086 
there was no demesne land in either Woolaston 
manor or Aluredston, though the king held two 
fisheries in demesne at Madgett.® By the late 13th 
century, shortly before the manor was granted to 
Tintern Abbey, there was considerable demesne at 
Aluredston. Three demesne servants were employed, 
and 22 boonworks at haymaking and 102 boonworks 
at harvest were worked; in addition, labour-services 
for threshing were provided by 'Tidenham tenants of 
the lordship of Striguil. The livestock usually con- 
sisted of eight oxen and two other draught animals, 
and wheat, barley, peas, and oats were grown, 
together with a small quantity of beans and rye. In 
1286 four casks of cider were produced, and in 1293 
two casks and eight quarters of apples.? An orchard 
belonging to the vicarage was recorded in 1261.° 
There were 5 villani with 5 ploughs in the manor 

of Woolaston in 1086, and the two manors at 
Aluredston had respectively 5 villani and 3 bordars 
with 3 ploughs, and 2 willani with 2 ploughs. The 
larger manor at Aluredston had increased in value 
since 1066, and was worth more than Woolaston.? 
Rents of assize between £6 and £6 tos. were 
received from Aluredston manor by the lordship of 
Striguil in the late 13th century, and were increased 
from 1289 by the addition of rents for new assarts.!° 
Shortly before the Dissolution the Tintern Abbey 
granges of Woolaston, Madgett, and Brockweir and 
the manor of Aluredston were all held at farm, 
Brockweir being leased to a number of tenants. 
Aluredston was worth only £3 10s., but receipts of 

98 Badminton Mun. F Drawer 2, map, 1769. 

99 Glos. R.O., D 1430/1; inscr. in church. 

' Badminton Mun. 104.1.11. 

2 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 310. 

3 Glos. R.O., D 1430B/2r. 

4 Ibid. D 307. 

5 Ibid. D 262/E 23. 

6 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 164, 166v. 

7 $.C. 6/850/1-6. 

8 B.M. Arundel MS. 109, f. 34. 


° Dom. BR. i. 166v. 
10 S.C. 6/850/4-6. 
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£25 12s. 8d. from fixed rents and manorial courts 
at Woolaston, Aluredston, and Ashwell may have 
included a large proportion of rents from that manor. 
The grange of Woolaston, valued at £22, was worth 
about three times as much as any other Tintern 
Abbey grange." 

The only woodland and meadow in the parish in 
1086 was within the manor of Aluredston, where 
there was a wood half a league long by half a league 
wide, and 10 a. of meadow.!? Until 1300 the parish 


lay within the bounds of the Forest of Dean, which, 


embraced Tidenham Chase,’ and in 1170 receipts 
from forest pleas included 6s. 8d. from the men of 
Aluredston.% Besides the Abbot of ‘Tintern’s 
assart of 200 a. made without warrant before 1282,15 
some minor encroachments and assarts at both 
Woolaston and Aluredston were recorded then and 
in 1289-90. In the higher part of the parish the 
place-name Redding is common, Monks Redding 
occurring at Madgett in 1476 and west of Woolaston 
Woodside in 1864, and in 1476 the abbey tenants 
held clearings called ‘rydings’ in addition to their 
arable land.17 The abbey itself was paying a small 
annual rent in 1535 to the lordship of Striguil for 
land at Ashwell and the Roads Grove, part of 
Oakhill Wood, presumably for assarts or pasture 
rights.'8 The abbey and its tenants had been granted 
pasture rights in Tidenham Chase in 1223,!9 
and payments for pannage were made by Aluredston 
tenants in the late 13th century.”° 

The pattern of landholding did not change 
significantly as a result of the grant of the Tintern 
Abbey estates to the Earl of Worcester, and up to the 
late 19th century most of the land belonged to the 
principal estate, but Plusterwine House, most of the 
land in the hamlets of Brookend and Netherend, 
and about one third of the cottages and lands en- 
closed from Woolaston Common were freehold." 
Fifteen freeholders paid.chief rents in 1771-2,” 
and g freeholders had land in the open fields at 
Plusterwine in 1789.23 The enfranchisement of some 
copyholds was begun c. 1650, after the sequestration 
of the Earl of Worcester’s estate, but the process was 
reversed by Cromwell, on whom the manor had been 
settled.24 In 1771-2 in Woolaston there were 23 
tenants paying rack-rents and 15 copyholders of 
small properties, holding them for the term of three 
lives; at Brockweir three tenants paid rack-rents and 
there were four copyhold tenements, including 
Townsend and Madgett farms.25 Heriots were paid 
in the 1680s.?6 

The whole Beaufort estate in Tidenham and 
Woolaston amounted to 2,123 a. in 1769. The largest 
farm was Woolaston Grange, consisting of 484 ., 
chiefly arable but with a large amount of meadow. 

11 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 370. 

12 Dom. Bk. i. 166v. 

13 See p. 51. 

™ Pipe R. 1170 (P.R.S. xv), 78. 

15 See p. 107. 

16 EF 32/30 m. 21v.; E 32/31 m. 5; S.C. 6/850/4. 

17 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 14473; Glos. R.O., D 262/T 


31. 

18 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 370; Glos. R.O., D 1430B/ 
ite 

19 Dugdale, Mon. v. 268. 

20 S.C. 6/850/1-6. 

21 Glos. R:O:, Di262/E 23° 

22 Badminton Mun. A, rental, 1771-2. 

23 [bid. 107.3.2. 

24 Cal. Cttee. for Compounding, i. 224, 465. 

25 Badminton Mun. A, rental, 1771-2. 


The other large farm was Madgett with 371 a., of 
which 44 a. lay in Tidenham. In 1769 it was about 
equally divided between arable, pasture, and 
meadow, but c. 1700, when its area was only 313 a., 
there was hardly any arable land.27 The other 
farms near the Wye, Brockweir, Townsend, and 
Passage farms, each less than 1ooa., also had a 
small proportion of arable, as did Keynsham farm 
and Ashwell Grange.?8 None of the other freehold 
farms was of any great size. 

In the late 17th and 18th centuries the only open 


‘fields were at High Woolaston and Plusterwine. 


Much of the north part of the parish was woodland 
or waste, and the former Tintern Abbey granges were 
enclosed. At High Woolaston in 1743 the open 
fields were on the north side of the hamlet and were 
called Keynsham, Hoardy or Worthy, High Woolas- 
ton, and Upper, Middle, and Lower Dean fields.29 
They were apparently enclosed between 1743 and 
1769, when there also remained some evidence of 
strips north of Knights Farm. The open fields at 
Plusterwine lay almost entirely south of the road to 
Chepstow and east of Plusterwine Lane. The arable 
fields were Goose Land or Goosling field, Little 
field, Middle field, Little Thornwell or Thornhill, 
Lower field, and, adjoining the Severn on the west 
side of the lane, Cone House field. Along the Cone 
brook were the open meadows of Mickla Mead, 
Thornwell, and Little, Middle, and Great Clanna.3° 
In the late 17th century the meadows were common- 
able after haymaking and the open fields until sowing 
time. The fields were mostly divided in 3-a. strips 
and were inclosed by the agreement of the ten 
landowners in 1789, when the Duke of Beaufort and 
James Woodroffe were the principal owners, with 
82 a. in 10g strips and 42 a. in 74 strips respectively.3! 
Winter corn and spring corn were chiefly grown, but 
rye, barley, oats, and peas were also recorded occasion- 
ally.32 Tithes on those crops were payable in 1727, 
and on clover, apples, and pears as well as livestock.33 
The continued importance of fruit-growing is re- 
vealed in the presence of cider-mills at all the larger 
farms in 1813,3+ and a variety of pear called a 
Woolaston was recorded in 1801.35 Potato gardens 
existed at High Woolaston and Keynsham farm in 
1769,5° and allotments for potato gardens were 
made under the Inclosure Act of 1810.37 

Common rights were enjoyed in Woolaston 
Wood and claimed in Tidenham Chase in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, although the inhabitants of 
Tidenham and other parishes were denied similar 
rights in Woolaston Wood.38 For a short time in 
1660 the wood was committed to the care of the 
Commissioners of Dean Forest in order to check the 
felling of timber, coal-mining, and iron-works, 

26 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 

27 Badminton Mun. F. d. 2. 

28 Tbid. F Drawer 2. 

29 Ibid. Woolaston map, 
MS. 2494. 

30 Badminton Mun. Woolaston map, 1743; F Drawer 
2, map, 1769, which does not, however, show much pro- 
perty at High Woolaston. 

31 Tbid. F Drawer 2, no. 10; 107.3.2. 

32 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 

33 Glos. R.O., D 1430B/39. 

34 Badminton Mun. 104.1.11. 

35 Glos. R.O., D 537/E 3. 

36 Badminton Mun. F Drawer 2, map, 1769. 

37 Tidenham, Lancaut, and Woolaston Incl. Act, 50 Geo. 


III, c. 113 (local and personal act). 
38 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 


1743; N.L.W., Badminton 
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which had become more extensive during Oliver 
Cromwell’s ownership of the manor.3? Minor en- 
croachments on the waste, including the erection of 
cottages, were made at Park Hill, Woolaston Wood, 
and Brockweir in the late 17th and 18th centuries.4° 
Under the Inclosure Act of 1810 encroachments 
made before 1789 for which no rents were paid were 
allotted to the possessor, and encroachments made 
between 1789 and 1809 by freeholders were allotted 
to them, all others being allotted to the Duke of 
Beaufort as lord of the manor.#! The lands inclosed 
in Woolaston were chiefly at Woolaston Woodside 
and Woolaston Common, but c. 60 a. of meadow at 
Plusterwine were also included. The Duke of Beau- 
fort was awarded 40 a. for manorial rights, and the 
rector 47 a. for tithes; 36 a. were allotted for horse- 
and cow-pastures and potato gardens for persons 
holding lands worth less than £10 a year.” There 
were 33 a. of common land at Woolaston Common 
and Common Wood in 1969.43 

In 1842 apart from the Duke of Beaufort there 
were only two other important landowners paying 
tithes, James Stevens with 176a. at Woolaston 
Woodside and Plusterwine and Francis Hammond 
with 126a. chiefly at High Woolaston,*4 but altogether 
there were 16 freeholders paying chief rents.‘ 
A few additional tenancies had been created by 
1845, when there were 116 copyholders holding 
small plots for terms of lives, 22 cottagers holding 
at will, and 33 farmers paying rack-rents for the 
larger holdings; nine tenants with leases for terms 
of years were recorded in 1845 but not in 1842. 
At Brockweir six tenants held by rack-rent and one 
for a term of years.4° Later in the century many 
of the larger farms were held on yearly tenancies,47 
until after the sale of the Beaufort estate to S. S. 
Marling in 1872 when the tenancies were converted 
into leases.*8 

Under the Inclosure Act 162 cottagers in Tiden- 
ham and Woolaston claimed ownership of their 
cottages. The Duke of Beaufort’s agent, Zouch 
Turton, contested 59 claims in Woolaston, and the 
majority of the cottagers agreed to hold by lease for 
three lives, but in 1820 there were still ten unsettled 
claims.49 There were 39 cottages at Woolaston 
Woodside, Woolaston Common, and Brookend 
belonging to the estate in 1872,5° but by 1905 Sir 
William Henry Marling had sold them all.5! 

Throughout the rgth century Woolaston Grange 
remained the largest farm in the parish, its size 
varying between 570 a. and 586 a. It was described 
as one of the best belonging to the Duke of Beaufort 
in 1813, when some of the outbuildings, despite 
repairs by the tenant James Hammond, needed 
renewing.5? It suffered from the neglect of a later 
tenant and in 1873, to overcome a labour shortage 
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blamed on the proximity of the parish to the mining 
areas, a surveyor recommended the building 
of six new cottages, which was apparently carried 
out. It was a livestock farm, carrying 370 sheep and 
200 lambs in 1888, but the offgoing crop in 1873 
included 680 gallons of cider.53 In 1921 it was 
primarily a dairy farm, although c. 200 a. were 
arable.5+ The other large farm on the Beaufort 
estate, Madgett, underwent several changes. In 
1813 it was in a bad state handicapped by its 
shortage of water and with much of its land over- 
grown; the tenant also held a farm at High Woolas- 
ton, apparently working the two holdings as one 
unit of 461 a., some of which was in Tidenham 
parish.55 By 1842 the High Woolaston land had been 
detached and Madgett divided into two holdings by 
the building of a dwelling at Sheepcot.5¢ The area 
of both farms was enlarged in the 1860s by attaching 
273 a. of neighbouring woods,57 but the farm-land of 
Madgett in 1842 was 134 a. and in 1921 was 157 4. 
and at both dates Sheepcot was gi a.58 

Plusterwine farm was reduced in size from 344 a. 
in 1813 to c. 250a. in 1842 and 1921, perhaps by 
the exchange or sale of lands with Plusterwine 
House farm which was twice as large in 1842 as in 
the late 18th century.59 Most of the land was pasture 
for dairying in both 1873 and 1921, poorly drained 
and unsuitable for sheep.® The other bigger farms 
of the Beaufort estate, Ashwell Grange, Keynsham, 
Brockweir and ‘Townsend (held together), and 
Edge farm at High Woolaston, changed little in 
character and size throughout the 19th century, 
each being between c. 100 a. and 150 a. There was 
more change among the farms of c. 50 a. Gumstalls 
was reduced to 30 a. by 1842, and later ceased to be a 
separatefarm. Underthe Marling family newholdings 
were created at Slade farm, Cross farm, Hill farm, 
and Common farm, where earlier there had been 
only cottages.°t Whitewalls farm, standing on part 
of Monk Redding, consisted of 96a. in 1769.° 
By 1864 the farm had grown to 182 a. excluding 35 
a. of woodland, but the Marling family had the land 
replanted with trees so that in 1921 there were only 
a gamekeeper’s house, a pheasantry, and 38a. of 
land;°3 in 1969 it was owned by the Forestry 
Commission.® 

During the r9th century much land was converted 
from arable to pasture,°5 and c. 1933 the only farms 
with any appreciable proportion of arable were 
Woolaston Grange and Madgett.® By 1969 Madgett 
and Sheepcot farms had both become dairy farms. 
The emphasis on dairying is also shown in the 
presence of cheese rooms at Ashwell Grange and 
Edge Farm in 1864.°7 Cider-apple-growing re- 
mained important and throughout the century all 
the farms had cider-mills;° a good orchard was a 
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valuable part of a cottage holding.®? Many such small 
orchards survived in 1969, but the only cider-mill 
in use after c. 1939 was a portable one at Luggs 
Cross.7° 

The Beaufort estate possessed 96 a. of woodland 
in the north part of the parish in 1769 and a further 
66a. attached to Ashwell and Madgett farms.7! 
Arrears of wood-sales in 1771-2 amounted to ce. 
£220, but no timber or bark was sold that year.72 
The figure of 500 a. of woodland c. 180073 is almost 
certainly an exaggeration, for there were only 227 a. 
c. 1840, of which 207 a. belonged to the Duke of 
Beaufort.74 In 1841 there were 14 men dependent 
on wood-working trades.75 In the late r9th century 
the woods of the Marling estate were managed 
for profit,” and they comprised 156 a. in 1920, 
when, despite the presence of charcoal-burners, 
they appear to have been chiefly valued as game 
preserves.77 


Mitts. There was a mill at Woolaston in 1086,78 
and a mill at Aluredston was recorded from 1274, 
when an agreement was made for its tithes to be paid 
to the Vicar of Woolaston.79 The Aluredston water- 
mill was leased between 1279 and 1293, and a new 
mill made in 1289-90.®° Two millers were recorded 
in 1608,8! and in 1777 there was one water-mill a 
short distance north-west of Woolaston Grange 
and another on the Cone brook at Netherend.*? The 
former was called Clap Mill by 1488.83 In 1813 it 
was held with Woolaston Grange and was a grist- 
mill containing a breast wheel with two pairs of 
stones; the wheel also drove a threshing machine, 
and the building was apparently new, as the old mill 
had been converted into a dwelling.8+ Usually 
called Grange Mill in the later 19th century, the 
mill contained similar machinery in 1921,85 and 
was worked up to 1950 when it was converted to 
electricity.8¢ 

A mill and land in Woolaston, Hewelsfield, and St. 
Briavels conveyed to Thomas James by Edward 
Shere and others in 158387 was possibly the water- 
mill on the Cone, for the Shere family later had other 
property near-by.®8 In 1618 and 1623 the same corn- 
mill was apparently held by Edmund and George 
Maddocks.®9 Later in the 17th century it was 
converted into a fulling-mill, for the tuck mill 
recorded in 1690 may be most probably identified 
as Cone Mill. By 1774 Cone Mill was a paper-mill, 
where writing and other papers were manufactured. 
It was owned by Richard Barrow (d. 1777), and by 
1815 had passed to John Barrow.9! In 1793 it was 
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81 Smith, Men and Armour, 50. 
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held by John Ward, who went bankrupt that year, 
and in 1795 and 1801 by Samuel Jenkins. In 1820 
John Reece began his long association with it. In 
1841 ten paper-makers and an engineer lived in the 
parish.°? Reece was the sole owner and occupier in 
1842,93 but by 1856 the mill was worked by John 
Sandford. Messrs. Reece and Sandford also had 
paper-mills in Monmouthshire, and operated Cone 
Mill in the 1860s, but rapid changes in ownership 
followed. In 1870 it was owned by the Gloucester- 
shire Paper Making Co. Ltd., and in 1876 by the 
trustees of James Randle,°t when news, printing, 
and coloured papers were manufactured. A gaso- 
meter adjoining the mill had been built by 1880,95 
and in 1882-3 the owner John Macpherson con- 
structed a reservoir to improve the water supply.% 
Larger machinery was fitted at about the same time 
and in 1885 and 1890 Thomas Paterson Gillespie 
was manufacturing printing, news, and writing 
papers.” The mill was closed in 1895, and it is said 
that 300 people were put out of work when the paper- 
mill and near-by corn-mill in Alvington (closed in 
1914) went out of production, partly because of high 
transport costs to the station. Cone Mill was then 
used as a laundry until c. 1945. The factory chimneys 
were dismantled in the 1940s and the paper-sorting 
house demolished in 1968, but a few buildings and 
traces of the pond, reservoir, and mill-race remained 
in 1969.°% 


FisHErigs. Fisheries were recorded in 1086 at 
Woolaston and Aluredston, both presumably in the 
River Severn.99 The former was included in the gift 
of the lordship of Woolaston to Tintern Abbey in 
1131,! and in 1223 William, Earl Marshal, granted 
Tintern Abbey the right to make fish-pools between 
Aluredston and Walden Pill.2 Although there is 
nothing to suggest that it was artificial, one such 
tidal pool used for taking salmon, called Gale Pool, 
was disputed between the lords of Tidenham and 
Woolaston manors c. 1540, and was therefore 
presumably near Horse Pill.3 The Duke of Beaufort 
had 400 salmon putchers at Horse Pill in 1866+ 
and owned the fishing rights in the river between 
Beachley and Cone Pill. About 1820 the tenant 
complained of losses caused by poaching which had 
been prevalent for 60 years.5 The fisheries were 
conveyed to the Crown by the Duke of Beaufort in 
1go1, and by the Crown to the Wye Board of 
Conservators in 1924, the fishing rights being vested 
in the Wye River Authority in 1969.° The tenants 
of the Horse Pill fishery since 1926 have been E. J. 
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Harris and his son Mr. J. Harris of Luggs Cross.” 
One fisherman was recorded in the parish in 1841 
and 1856,8 and many cottagers at Brookend were 
employed in the trade part-time c. 1955.9 Although 
salmon fishing has been more important, shrimp 
fishing has been carried out since at least 1707 when 
inhabitants were presented at the manor couit for 
throwing shrimps’ heads in the highway.!° The 
fishery at Aluredston in 1086 may have been that 
called ‘Aluredeswere’ in the fee of Woolaston, 
granted in 1131 by Walter de Clare to Tintern 
Abbey but by 1148 exchanged for other Woolaston 
fisheries.!! No record of the Aluredston fishery after 
1290! has been found. There was a fishery at the 
Guscar Rocks, with which it may be identified, in 
the late 19th century, but it has not been fished since 
Enisiis. ts 

In the River Wye were other fisheries, of which 
strictly speaking only the moiety that could be 
fished from the east bank of the river belonged to 
Woolaston. In 1086 four fisheries in the Wye were 
attached to the Madgett estates. Two belonged to 
the king, one to Roger de Lacy, and one to Malmes- 
bury Abbey; all four were of some value, rendering 
£4 together, and were claimed by William of Eu." 
His claim was apparently allowed, at least in part. for 
three fisheries may be identified with those shares of 
Wall Weir, Half Weir, and Baddings Weir granted 
by his successors Walter de Clare and Gilbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, to Tintern Abbey by 1148.15 
The fourth was probably Ash Weir, a moiety of 
which was given to the abbey by William, Earl 
Marshal, in 1223. William also gave land at Kidden- 
ham with a pool called Waihisers between Londe- 
mere and Lyn Weir.'© The other moiety of Ash 
Weir belonged to Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, in 
1398,!7 but the whole fishery had passed to Tintern 
Abbey before the Dissolution and was named 
with Wall Weir in the grant of the abbey’s lands to 
Henry, Earl of Worcester, in 1537.18 The fisheries of 
Brockweir (which lay—just outside Woolaston) 
and Lyn Weir both belonged to Joan de Clare (d. 
1307) and her son Gilbert de Clare (d. 1314).!9 
There was a complaint that the Woolaston moiety 
of Lyn Weir had been raised c. 1670 and was 
obstructing barges.2° 


OTHER INDUSTRY AND TRADE. The River Severn 
provided the parish with other maritime activities. 
The Roman villa at Chesters is believed to have 
had a small lighthouse to guide vessels past Guscar 
Rocks to a landing-place, which was apparently 
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used for the shipment of iron ore in the Middle 
Ages.?! At the mouth of the Cone brook there was a 
ferry rendering 4d. to Aluredston manor in 1279,” 
with a landing-place from which deer-poachers in 
the Forest of Dean were conveyed to Bristol c. 
1282.23 Naval frigates are said to have been built 
at Cone Pill up to 1646,74 and the right of loading 
and landing with access ‘to transport our goods to 
Bristoll or any other places’ was asserted in 1708 
by the tenants of the manor, who declared it to be a 
full market pill in 1719 and 1742.75 Silting of both 
Cone Pill and the landing-place near Chesters may 
have begun about that time,”¢ but in 1772 two sloops 
sailed regularly to Bristol with market goods, and a 
50-ton sloop, the ‘Forester’, was built at Woolaston, 
presumably at Cone Pill, c. 1794.27 Meadows 
adjoining Cone Pill were called the Old Wharf and 
the Wharf in 1842,?8 and flour and paper were sent 
by ship from the pill in the late rgth century.29 Two 
sailors, a boatman, a waterman, and a ship-carpenter 
or boat-builder were recorded in 1608,3° a family 
of sail-makers in the late 18th and early roth 
centuries,3! two mariners and a sail-maker in 1841,32 
and a master mariner in 1923.33 Local merchant- 
ships were a form of investment; John Berrow of 
Woolaston (later of Tidenham) had shares in Chep- 
stow-registered vessels in 1785 and 1787, James 
Hammond in 1787, and Thomas Wade in 1828.34 
Using the Wye, ships carrying between 40 and 
138 tons of stone sailed frequently between Tintern 
Quarry and Avonmouth from 1872 to 1876,35 and a 
little farther up the Wye a timber-merchant made 
a quay and warehouse in 1851.36 It was in use until 
1930, and quays south of the Moravian church at 
Brockweir were used until the building of the road- 
bridge in 1906.37 

‘Two tanners and a glover were recorded in 1608,38 
a bark house stood at Grange Pill in the late 18th 
century, and there were occasional references to 
tanners between those dates.3? Tan House Orchard 
at High Woolaston in 1769 was perhaps associated 
with James Hammond (d. 1819), tanner of that 
hamlet.4° At Brookend a house known as ‘Tan House 
in 177141 was bought from the Hammond family 
by John Barrow in 1806 and converted between 
1808 and 1833 by William Packer into a house with 
leather-room and drying loft. It was sold in 1849 to 
Francis Clark, a Chepstow currier,42 whose business 
there was recorded up to 1876.43 The tannery closed 
c. 1925 but some of the buildings remain. 

Evidence of the iron industry is afforded by the 
discovery of medieval iron ore nodules on the shore 
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near Woolaston Grange, from where metal is said 
to have been shipped, and by references to the export 
of iron ore in the late 17th century from Brockweir 
and Cone Pill;44 the field-name Cinder Mead 
near the Cone brook was recorded from 1714.45 
James Woodroffe, declared bankrupt in 1804, was 
an iron-manufacturer and dealer.4¢ A blacksmith 
occurs in 1661, there was a blacksmith’s shop at 
High Woolaston in 1769,47 and another at Brookend 
in 1842.48 There were eight smiths and a farrier in 


1841, and two between 1856 and 1880 at Brookendand | 


Luggs Cross; one remained in 1923.49 

Tiles were made at Plusterwine in 1292-35° 
and 1661,5' and tiles and paving sold in 1682 
probably came from Woolaston Woodside.*? Tintern 
Quarry at Passage Farm was worked for a few years 
in the 1870s. It was leased to W. F. Laurence, of 
Clifton, in 1870 and extended by him in 1873. 
Between 15,000 and 20,000 tons of stone were 
extracted each year, most being conveyed by ship 
to Bristol where Laurence was a contractor for the 
Avonmouth docks and railway. The lease expired in 
1876 and the quarry went out of use.53 Other disused 
quarries in 1880 were situated at Madgett, Woolaston 
Woodside, and near Cone Mill. A former coal-pit 
a short distance south of Whitewalls farm was then 
visible, and a lime-kiln at Woolaston Slade.5+4 
Another lime-kiln stood in Ashwell Grove in 1842,55 
and former limestone-quarries and kilns were 
recorded at Woolaston and Park Hill c. 1955.56 

In 1526 a parishioner excusing his absence from 
church pleaded that he had no domicile because 
he was a player.57 The parish contained a wheel- 
wright, two weavers, a tailor, and baker in 1608,58 
a shoemaker in 1620,59 and a butcher in 1813.6 
In 1841 there were g shoemakers, 4 masons, 3 
tailors, 2 butchers, 2 hawkers, a shopkeeper, a 
miller, and a saddler, as well as specialist tradesmen 
already mentioned, but most men were employed in 
agriculture.®! In the later 19th century retail trades- 
men included two shoemakers and five shopkeepers 
in 1856, a threshing machine contractor, a haulier, 
a coal merchant, and a corn-dealer in 1876, and a 
mason in 1885. Unusual occupations were those of 
well-sinker in 1897 and photographer and motor 
engineer in 1939. A police station, post office, and 
grocery at Brookend existed by 1856. Two grocers 
and a butcher had shops at Netherend c. 1955, but 
the village’s shopping needs were also served by 
mobile shops.® A surgeon was licensed in 1731, 
and William Somerset, rector from 1859 to 1902, 
practised as a doctor in the mid 19th century, 
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as did William Gould,®s the rector in 1969. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Manor courts were 
held for Aluredston with assize of ale in the late 
13th century, and a hayward was elected.® After 
‘Tintern Abbey added Aluredston to its lordship of 
Woolaston in 1302 the courts were apparently 
united, but no court rolls survive before 1405. 
There are court rolls of Woolaston manor for 1405— 
6, 1476-88, and 1568-9,°7 court books for 1660- 


1709 and 1712-60,° and court papers for 1741-60. 


In 1405 much of the business concerned cases of 
trespass and pleas of debt.7? Three reeves were 
elected that year, a custom reflected in the election 
of three constables in 1569;7! in the 18th century 
two constables were elected.7? Other manorial 
officers included foresters and supervisors of 
Woolaston Wood from the late 15th century to 
1660, a bread- and ale-taster, and a hayward.73 From 
the late 17th century courts baron were usually 
held in May and October, and in the mid 18th 
century the court met, on some occasions at least, 
at the Duke’s Head Inn.” Right of wreck at Alured- 
ston belonged to the lord of that manor in 1274,75 
and in 1771-2 when there was no income either 
from that source or from the courts.7° The latest 
reference found to the court was in 1834 when 
orders were issued to impound stray animals.77 
Two manorial pounds existed c. 1700 at Plusterwine 
and Madgett, the latter newly built in 1687, and 
there was a parish pound at Sheephouse;78 a 
pound remained at Brookend until the late 19th 
century.79 

Churchwardens’ accounts survive from 1763,8° 
and surveyors’ accounts from 1848 to 1866.5! 
There was a surveyor of the lower division of the 
parish in 1759,8% and in 1813 it was claimed that 
upper and lower Woolaston were not rated together 
for highway purposes.83 Overseers’ accounts run 
from 1713 to 1794. Expenditure rose from c. £50 a 
year at the beginning of the 18th century to £137 
in 1771-2. Six persons regularly received relief that 
year, but later, when expenditure dropped slightly, 
the number doubled. In the early 1gth century the 
cost of poor-relief rose from {249 in 180385 to 
between £300 and £350 up to 1829; the biggest 
amount spent was £450 in 1831. Between 1813 and 
1815 between g and 17 persons received regular 
relief.86 There was no parish workhouse, despite 
the field-name Work House Meadow near Woolaston 
Grange in 1813.87 Allotments of 5 a. were made at 


66 §.C. 6/850/1-6. 

67 N.L.W. Badminton MSS. 14824, 14473-9, 1718. 

68 Ibid. 2494, 1728-9. 69 Ibid. 2568-2604. 

7° Tbid. 14824. 7 [bid. 1718. 

72 [bid. 1729, 2584/2. 

73 Ibid. 1718, 14476-8, 12186, 2494. 

74 Ibid. 2494, 2580, 2590, 2596. 

75 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 176. 

76 Badminton Mun. A., rental, 1771-2. 

77 Glos. R.O., D 1430B/8. 

78 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2494. 

79 Glos. R. ‘On D 307; O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XLVII. SW. 
(1886 edn.). 

80 Churchwardens’ acct.bk. 8! B. & G. Par. Recs. 208. 

82 N.L.W., Badminton MS. 2601/2. 

83 Glos. R.O., D 1430B/23. 84 Overseers’ acct. bk. 

85 Poor Law Abstract, 1804, 184-5. 

86 Poor Law Abstract, 1818, 156-7; Poor Law Returns, 
H.C. 83, p. 71 (1830-1), xi; H.C. 444, p. 70 (1835), xlvii. 

87 Badminton Mun. 104.1,11. 
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inclosure for the erection of poorhouses at Woolaston 
Common and Woolaston Woodside, but none was 
built.88 About 1836 Woolaston became part of 
Chepstow Poor Law Union, but for other local 
government purposes it was placed in Lydney 
Rural District in 1894.°° 


CHURCH. The church of Woolaston was recorded 
in the foundation grant by Walter de Clare to 
Tintern Abbey in 1131.9! Following a dispute with 
Llanthony Priory, lords of Alvington manor, it 
was determined between 1146 and 1169 that Tintern 
should receive all parish dues from Woolaston, 
Aluredston, and Alvington except tithes of the 
demesne of Alvington, and that in return the abbey 
should serve the chapel of Alvington.°? The abbey 
was licensed to appropriate the church of Woolaston 
with the chapelry of Alvington by William de Vere, 
Bishop of Hereford (1186-98), and the dependence 
of Alvington was confirmed in 124459 Alvington 
remained a chapelry of Woolaston in 1969. 

The appropriation of Woolaston church was 
questioned by later bishops. Although the abbots of 
Tintern normally presented vicars, the earliest 
named being Abraham c. 1200,%+ the bishop granted 
the living c. 1253 to William de Agathe as rector 
because the abbot had failed to present. William 
held the rectory for life, but at the next vacancy a 
vicar was instituted ;95 two 15th-century incumbents 
were also described as rectors.°% Following the 
dissolution of Tintern Abbey the advowson and 
rectory were granted in 1537 to Henry, Earl of 
Worcester,97 who held them at his death in 1549. 
Henry, Lord Herbert, held the tithes of Woolaston 
in 1651,%9 although clergy were instituted as rectors 
in 1625 and 1692,! and in a tithe dispute in 1694 it 
was settled that the great tithes should be paid to 
the incumbent as rector. The decision was apparently 
not accepted until Robert Griffith secured judge- 
ment in 1718 against-two parishioners for failing 
to pay great tithes, on the evidence that he had been 
instituted as rector in 1711.3 His successors were 
similarly instituted and the institutions themselves 
were apparently not challenged until c. 1844 when 
W. M. Noel of Alvington, with the aid of George 
Ormerod the antiquary, submitted evidence to the 
diocesan authorities, who agreed that at the next 
vacancy the matter should be investigated.4 No 
inquiry seems to have been carried out, however, 
and later incumbents were called rectors. The 
advowson, which had descended with the manor, was 


88 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 144. 

89 The return for Chepstow Union in Poor Law Com. 
2nd Rep. p. 534 is badly completed, Woolaston and some 
other Glos. parishes being omitted. 

909 Glos. R.O., CL/O 1/1. 9! Cal. Chart. R. 1300-26, 97. 

92 B.M. Arundel MS. 19, ff. 32v., 34v. 

93 Ibid. ff. 31, 32v. 

95 Cal. Papal Regs. i. 288. 

96 John Stacy (1431) and Robert Prince (1459): Hockaday 
Abs. cccexvi. 

97 C 66/671 m. 14. 

99 C.P. 25(2)/616/Mich. 1651/25. 

t Hockaday Abs. ccccxvi; E 331 (Index). 
2 G.D.R. Woolaston terriers, 1705, 1721. 

3 E 126/21 f. 199 and v. 

+ Glos. R.O., D 726/3, ff. 287-92. 

5 Badminton Mun. D Drawer 1, no. 3; Glos. R.O., 
D 262/T 29. 

6 Glouc. Dioc. Yr. Bk. (1935-6 and later edns.). 
7 B.M. Arundel MS. 19, ff. 33v.-34v. 


°4 Ibid. f. 35. 


98 C 142/90/113. 
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sold in 1872 by Henry, Duke of Beaufort, to S. S. 
Marling.5 Sir Percival Scrope Marling presented in 
1931, and after his death in 1936 the right passed to 
the Diocesan Board of Patronage c. 1940.° 

In 1261 the Archdeacon of Hereford, on a man- 
date from the bishop, made a visitation to induct 
Richard of Newnham, an action which was challenged 
by Tintern Abbey. Witnesses reported that although 
the archdeacon made an annual visitation no bishop 
had visited the church.7 Richard de Swinfield in 
1289 and John Trefnant in 1397, however, carried 
out episcopal visitations at Woolaston.® 

In 1274 Tintern Abbey agreed that the vicar 
should receive 4os. and all altar dues, mortuaries, 
tithes of gardens and curtilages, and tithes of 
Aluredston mill,9 and in 1535 the vicar was re- 
ceiving a pension of {2 from the abbey.!° The 
vicarage was worth £20 with £2 and a load of good 
straw from Woolaston Grange in 1584, and {25 
in 1650," and in 1705 it was stated that no augmen- 
tation had been made since 1660, although the 
great tithes were then being paid to the incumbent.'? 
The valuation of the vicarage c. 1710 at {2513 
probably excluded the tithes, for after Robert 
Griffith won his tithe case in 1718 the value of the 
benefice was greatly enhanced. The living was 
worth {£120 in 1750, £150 in 1798, and £548 in 
1856.14 The benefice of Lancaut was annexed to 
Woolaston from 1711 until its transfer to Tidenham 
in 1932.15 There were c. 5 a.of glebe until an addition- 
al 42 a. south of the church were allotted to the 
rector at inclosure in 1815.!® All but 8 a. was sold 
c. 1908.!7 The parsonage house, which had an orchard 
attached, was rebuilt c. 1250,!8 and in 1705 and 
1727 it was a small house of two bays,!9 which was in 
need of repair in 1739.2° The rectory was rebuilt or 
remodelled in 1814.7 It consists of a three-story 
central block with two semi-circular bay windows 
rising to the full height of the building, faced in 
rough-cast with cornice, parapet, and chamfered 
quoins. 'T‘wo-story matching wings flank the central 
block, the west one added in 1820 and the east one in 
1860.22 

Philip Cliffield and William Cliff, who were both 
Dean of Bangor, exchanged the living twice in 
1396 and 1397.73 Cliffield was careless about forms of 
worship and on one occasion was absent for five to 
six weeks when no services were held.?+ Perhaps for 
that reason Tintern Abbey withheld his portion in 
1385.25 Cliff was non-resident in 1397, having 
obtained a licence to study at Rome for five years.?° 
Three Lollard sympathizers were recorded in 


8 Household expenses of Ric. de Swinfield (Camd. Soc. 
1st ser. lix), 62; E.H.R. xliv. 449. 

9 B.M. Arundel MS. 109, f. 32 and v. 

10 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 371. 

1 G.D.R. Woolaston terrier, 1584; Trans. B.G.A.S. 
Ixxxiii. 97. The reported value of £100 per annum in 1603 
is not substantiated by other evidence: B.M. Harl. MS. 
594, f. 254. : 

12 G.D.R. Woolastonterrier,1705. 13 Atkyns, Glos. 849. 

™% G.D.R. vols. 381A, f. 9; 382, f. 21; 384, f. 214. 

15 See p. 77. 16 G.D.R. Woolaston terriers. 

17 Ex inf. the Revd. W. L. P. Gould. 

18 B.M. Arundel MS. 109, f. 34. 

19 G.D.R. Woolaston terriers. 

20 Hockaday Abs. ccccxvi. 

2 Tbid.; G.D.R. Woolaston terrier, 1828. 

22 Ex inf. the Revd. W. L. P. Gould; cf. Verey, Glos. ii. 411. 

23 Hockaday Abs. cccexvi. 

24 BLLR. xliv. 449. 25 Reg. Gilbert, 89. 

26 Cal. Papal Regs. v. 21; E.H.R. xliv. 449. 
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Woolaston in 1472 and 1509.27 Roger Wynter, vicar 
1537-57, resided at Staunton which he also held. 
Although he was presented in 1548 for failing to 
declare the Ave Maria he was conservative in 
outlook and in 1551 was required to acknowledge 
Protestant beliefs.28 His curate at Woolaston, John 
Mathew, was regarded as very nearly satisfactory in 
doctrine.2? John Ball, vicar 1562-4, was chaplain 
to the Countess of Worcester and neither resided 
nor provided a curate, so that the parish hired a 
curate to say services, and Ball was deprived in 


1564.3° His successor Henry Elkstone (1564-c. 1579) 


failed to preach sermons and instruct in the cate- 
chism in 1576, and administered the sacrament only 
at Christmas.3! There was no minister in 1650,32 but 
in 1653 Nicholas Cary took the living and still held 
it four years later.33 Robert Griffith (1711-37) pub- 
lished his sermons;34 Robert Penny (1769-82) 
compiled antiquarian notes used later by George 
Ormerod,35 and John Price (1782-1813) was Bodley’s 
Librarian and resided occasionally. Price received 
the living through his friendship with Henry, Duke 
of Beaufort (d. 1803),3° and of the following rectors. 
Charles Bryan (1813-59) was related to Thomas 
Bryan of Badminton? and William Somerset (1859- 
1902) was the son of Lord William Somerset and a 
cousin of Henry, Duke of Beaufort (d. 1899).3° He 
was a noted sportsman who had the shooting rights 
over the Beaufort estate,39 but his financial difficul- 
ties left his successor W. F. A. Lambert unable to 
claim any sum for dilapidations in 1902.4° Somerset 
held the degree of LL.B. and, like a later rector 
W. L. P. Gould (1931-69), practised as a doctor.‘ 
In the late r9th and early 20th centuries the church 
was served by a succession of parish clerks from the 
same family, Samuel Smith, his son Samuel, and 
Charles Smith.4? In 1851 morning and afternoon 
services were held, attended by congregations of 100 
and 200 respectively, and there were 73 Sunday 
school children.# : 

At Aluredston c. 1255 Roger de Derneford, who 
held the manor from Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, 
obtained licence for a priest to celebrate in the chapel 
of Aluredston,4* and Roger Bigod’s presentation of 
Thomas Lenebant to the living of Woolaston in 
1257 may have been connected with the chapel.45 
By 1289 there was apparently a graveyard attached 
to the chapel, and repairs to the roof were carried 
out in 1291-3.4° No record of it has been discovered 
after the acquisition of the manor by ‘Tintern Abbey 
in 1302. The medieval chapel at Woolaston Grange 
has been mentioned above.47 


27 Reg. Stanbury, 125; Reg. Mayew, 109-10. 

28 Trans. B.G.A.S. 1x: 99, 124, 133- 

COUP eaxtxe habe 

30 Hockaday Abs. ccccxvi, 1562-4. 

31 G.D.R. vol. 40, f.261. 3? Trans. B.G.A.S.1xxxiii.97. 
33 Calamy Revised, ed. Matthews, 103. 

34 Glos. Colln. 3045(3); 15960. 

35 Glos. R.O., D 726/3, ff. 283-4. 

36 D.N.B.; G.D.R. vol. 382, f. 21. 

37 Hockaday Abs. ccccxvi. 

38 Burke, Peerage (1959), 182. 

39 P. Marling, Rifleman and Hussar (1931), 8-9. 

40 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 29. 

41 Burke, Peerage (1959), 182; Glouc. Jnl. 14 Jan. 1868. 

42 Ex inf. the Revd. W. L. P. Gould. 

43 H.O. 129/576/3/1/1. 

44 B.M. Arundel MS. 109, f. 36v.; see above, pp. 107-8. 

45 B. M. Arundel MS. 109, f. 37. 

46 S.C. 6/850/4-6. 47 See pp. 106-7. 
48 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii. 86. No early reference to the 


The church of ST. ANDREW is of Old Red 
Sandstone and comprises chancel, nave, south 
aisle, north tower, and south porch. Before the 19th 
century it appears to have been a cruciform building 
of 12th-century origin with an aisleless nave, the 
north transept forming the base of the tower. The 
south aisle was formed in 1829 when its western 
half was built to fill the space between the south 
transept and the south porch; both the former 
transept and the extension retain their separate 
roofs with gable-ends to the south. The church was 
extensively restored in 1859 and few ancient 
features have survived.19 

The r12th-century south porch was rebuilt in 
the 19th century, probably in 1859. Its original 
outer doorway had a wide depressed semi-circular 
arch supported on shafts with scalloped capitals, 
features which were closely imitated in the 1gth- 
century rebuilding. Above it were two small square 
two-light windows, and traces of either a niche or 
third window.5° The inner doorway, also renewed 
or much restored, has similar shafts and a depressed 
semi-circular arch of two orders ornamented with a 
billet moulding. The only original window in the 
church is that at the west end of the nave which is of 
three lights and contains cusped interlacing tracery 
of c. 1300. Elsewhere the windows are of 14th- 
century design except in the rebuilt north wall of 
the nave where they consist of two-light lancets. 
The north tower, of three low stages, was rebuilt 
entirely or in part early in the 19th century,5! to 
replace a low tower, perhaps of the 13th century, 
with a short wooden steeple;5? the battlements 
were added after 1844.53 The trussed rafter roof 
of the nave may date from the 14th century, as may 
the plain octagonal font bowl.5+ There are a few 
19th-century wall monuments in the church, 
chiefly to members of the Hammond and Woodroffe 
families. Outside the south porch is the base and 
broken shaft of the medieval churchyard cross. 

In 1509 there were altars dedicated to St. Mary 
and King Henry in addition to the high altar.5s 
The chancel was in need of repair in 1560 and 
lacked glazing in 1572.5 The church was in tolerable 
condition in 1825 when it contained 400 sittings 
including free accommodation in a gallery.57 In 
1829, under the direction of John Briggs, the western 
extension of the south transept was built to form a 
south aisle, and two galleries, a pulpit, and a reading 
desk were erected.58 The more extensive restoration 
of 1859 was initiated by Henry Morgan of Tidenham 
and carried out by J. W. Hugall of Hugall and Mayle 


dedication of the church has been found. A near-by land- 
mark on the Gloucester—Chepstow road is Peters Cross, 
first recorded in 1700 and known as St. Peter’s Cross in 
1755: N.L.W., Badminton MSS. 2494, 2594. 

49 The church before restoration is described in Glos. Ch. 
Notes, 48-49, and by G. Ormerod in 1844: Glos. R.O., 
D 726/3, f. 284v. G. & Sarah Ormerod made drawings in 
1837 and 1844: Edinburgh Univ. Libr. Df. 1.44°, Glos. 
drawings 26-28; cf. above, plate facing p. 113. 

50 Edinburgh Univ. Libr. Df. 1.44°, Glos. drawings 26. 

51 Glos. R.O., D 726/3, f. 284v. 

52 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 128v.; Atkyns, Glos. 849; 
Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii. 86. 

53 Edinburgh Univ. Libr. Df. 1.44°, Glos. drawings 28. 

54 Trans. B.G.A.S. xxxix. 86. 

85 Hockaday Abs. ccccxvi. 56 Ibid. 

57 G.D.R. vol. 383, no. cxxxvii. 

58 Ex inf. the Secretary, Incorporated Church Building 
Soc.; churchwardens’ acct. bk.; Colvin, Biog. Dict. of Eng. 
Architects, 98, gives the date as 1839. 
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of London.s? 'The south arcade of four bays was 
then rebuilt, its plain stone piers being replaced by 
twin shafts of polished marble with foliated capitals. 
The stone chancel arch was given similar shafts, 
their design copied from the cloisters at Tongres 
(Belgium), not without contemporary criticism. 
It was probably at the same time that the 14th 
century moulding of the priests’ door in the south 
wall of the chancel was removed to the gateway in 
the churchyard wall leading to the parsonage. 
Repairs to the roof and bell-frame were necessary 
in 1903, when heating and an organ were provided ;*! 
the north vestry also dates from 1903. The former 
south transept, which at one time contained the 
rectory pew, was converted into a Lady chapel in 
1954, and an 18th-century wooden pulpit from 
Clay Coton (Northants.) replaced the stone Victorian 
one in 1966. Recent benefactions by the Revd. W. 
L. P. Gould and his family are recorded on plaques 
in the church, including gifts of glass in the north 
and south chancel windows in 1963 and of a 19th- 
century screen formerly in the church of the 
Venerable Bede, Sunderland, in 1966.°? The tower 
contained four bells c. 1703, and there were five in 
1969, one of which is attributed to a Gloucester 
founder c. 1500.6 The others are dated 1633, 
probably by John Palmer the elder of Gloucester.®5 
1696, 1774, and 1775, the last two cast by Abraham 
Rudhall of Gloucester.®© Owing to the weakness of 
the bell-frame only two have been rung since c. 
1903.67 A communion cup and cover of 1576 were 
exchanged in 1867 for a plated metal chalice, paten, 
and flagon.®8 The registers begin in 1688. 

Lands left for obits were valued at 2s. a year c. 
1547.79 The property consisted of 1 a. in Thornwell 
field and $a. in Clanna field and was granted in 1549 
to William Sawle and William Brydges, with the 
rent reserved for the church.7! In 1683 the first, 
known as Church Acre, was used for the repair of 
Woolaston church.7? In 1828 the income was 
used for the school, together with that from the 
y a., in 1969 distinguished by merestones, which 
had formerly been devoted to the repair of 
Alvington church.73 In 1969 the rent from Church 
Acre was devoted to the repair of Woolaston 
church.”4 


NONCONFORMITY. There were no recusants in 
Woolaston in 160375 but six papists were recorded 
in 1676.76 They included Charles Gwillim (d. 1724), 
variously described between 1664 and 1714 as a 


59 Vestry min. bk.; Verey, Glos. ii. 411. 

60 Ecclesiologist, xxi. 117. 

6t Glos. Colln. 11890. 62 Verey, Glos. ii. 411. 

63 Ex inf. the Revd. W. L. P. Gould. 

64 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 128v.; Trans. B.G.A.S. 
XViii. 238. 

65 Trans. B.G.A.S. xxxiv. 117. 

66 Glos. Ch. Bells, 72. 

67 Glos. Colln. 11890; W.I. hist. of Woolaston. 

68 Ex inf. the Revd. W. L. P. Gould; Glos. Ch. Plate, 232. 

6 B. & G. Par. Recs. 298. 

7° E 301/23 no. 114. 

71 Cal. Pat. 1549-51, 99, 103. 

72 G.D.R. Woolaston terriers, charitable gifts, 1683. 

73 roth Rep. Com. Char. 114. 

74 Ex inf. Mrs. P. Guest, of Plusterwine Farm. 

75 B.M. Harl. MS. 594, f. 254. 

76 Compton Census. 
_77 Glos, R.O., Q/SIb 1, f. 51v.; Q/SO 4; Bigland, Glos. 
iii, NO. 310. 
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labourer, gentleman, and esquire, who had an estate 
worth {180 in 1714.77 Although in 1682 the names 
of 68 persons who did not attend church were given, 
only the Gwillim family can be identified as Roman 
Catholics with certainty, and the number is excep- 
tional; in 1683 and 1684 only ten and two persons 
respectively were named, some of whom were 
Quakers.78 Nevertheless the Roman Catholic 
community showed a marked increase by the period 
1714-24 when 32 names were given, including 
several members of the Harris and Thomas families.” 
The Harris family lived at Brockweir8® and having 
property in Hewelsfield were buried in that parish.*! 
In 1735 there were 30 papists served by a visiting 
priest once a month,®? but in 1743 and 1750 only 
eight were recorded.*3 

In 1676 there were six Protestant noncon- 
formists,®+ most of whom were probably Quakers, 
as the names of four Quakers were given between 
1676 and 1681.85 No dissenters were reported in 
1750.86 In 1809 a house at Woolaston Common was 
licensed for worship, and another in the parish by 
the Methodists in 1818.87 In 1825 the. parish was 
visited occasionally by a dissenting teacher,%* 
and there was an increase in nonconformity from 
that date. Between 1824 and 1844 eight other 
buildings were licensed, including houses at 
Netherend in 1825 and at Cone Mill in 1833, and 
an Independents’ meeting in 1830. The first Bible 
Christian chapel in west Gloucestershire was built 
at Woolaston Woodside in 1836;%9 the building later 
contained a gallery removed in 1859 from the parish 
church.°° In 1851 a morning Sunday school and 
afternoon and evening services were held, with 
congregations of 43, 165, and 100 respectively.9! 
The chapel, after union with the Methodists in 
1932, remained well attended until c. 1939, but 
apart from a fortnightly Sunday school still held in 
1969, there had then been no regular services since 
c. 1959.9 Primitive Methodists met in a private 
house on the ring road at Woolaston Common93 
before building a chapel at Netherend in 1867. 
The chapel was enlarged in 1893 and a Sunday 
schoolroom added in 1967.% 

At Park Hill a chapel was built by the Particular 
Baptists in 1835, and in 1851 two Sunday services 
taken by a resident minister were attended by 
congregations of up to a hundred.%5 The chapel was 
still well attended until the 1920s, but the last 
burial there took place in 1906, and the building was 
closed c. 1955.9 It is stone built and the front has 
round-headed openings and a shaped parapet. At 


78 G.D.R. vols. 244, 247, 251. 

79 Glos. R.O., Q/SO 4. 

80 Tbid. Q/RNc 1. 

81 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 310. 

82 G.D.R. vol. 285B(1), f. 7. 

83 G.D.R. vols. 397; 381A, f. 9. 

84 Compton Census. 

85 G.D.R. vols. 227, 233, 241. 

86 Tbid. vol. 3814, f. 9. 

87 Hockaday Abs. ccccxvi; T. Bright, Rise of Nonconf. 
in Forest of Dean, 36. 

88 G.D.R. vol. 383, no. cxxxvii. 

89 Hockaday Abs. cccexvi; Bright, Nonconf. in Dean, 20. 

°° Local information. 

9t H.O. 129/576/3/1/2. 

92 Local information. 

93 Ex inf. Mrs. E. M. Saturley, chapel secretary. 

94 Ex inf. Mrs. G. A. Higgs, chapel treasurer. 

95 H.O. 129/576/3/1/3. The date on bldg. is 1836. 

96 Ex inf. Mr. G. Murphy, the surviving trustee. 
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Brockweir a Moravian church was built in 1832-3 
with a residence, after the Revd. C. F. Ramftler of 
Bristol had been invited by local inhabitants to 
hold services in 1832. The first minister was Lewis 
West (1832-70) who drew congregations of up to 
200 people. After the Moravian synod had decided 
to close the church, the Monmouth Group of 
Baptist Churches concluded an agreement for 
union between the Moravians and Baptists in 
1963. There was a resident Baptist minister in 1969, 


who held services in accordance with the Moravian . 


liturgy, and c. 17 Moravians still lived in the village. 
The church is of stone, cement-rendered, with a 
small bellcot.9” The minister’s residence is attached. 
There is a burial ground, and near-by a public 
hall was built by the Moravians in the late 19th 
century. 


EDUCATION. Margaret Clayton established a 
charity in 1616 for schooling four poor children of 
Woolaston,°%’ and a master was paid out of the charity 
funds in 1683.99 In 1781 the vestry resolved to 
appoint a mistress to teach nine poor boys,! and 
the Clayton charity of 40s. a year was paid regularly 
to a master in the years before a National school 
was founded at Gumstalls c. 1818.2 The National 
school was supported from subscriptions but also 
received the Clayton charity} and in 1846 a grant of 
£30 from the National Society.+ In 1818 there were 
120 children,5 but in 1825 only 50 boys attended 
daily, with an additional 50 girls on Sundays; 40 
children came from Alvington. The Sunday school 
had been temporarily discontinued for lack of 
funds in 1825,° but by 1833 it had been revived for 
140 children, supported by a bequest of £50, 
voluntary contributions, and rent from charity land.7 
Apart from the National school, then reduced to 20 
boys, there were two other day-schools containing 
30-40 fee-paying children.’ One may have been that 
held occasionally in 1825 by an itinerant dissenting 
teacher.° A Sunday and infant school attached to the 
Moravian chapel at Brockweir was opened in 1834. 
It continued in use until 1896 when a board school 
was built at Hewelsfield Common." The small stone 
building with pointed Gothic windows was a private 
house in 1969. 

The school building at Gumstalls was replaced 
by a new National school at Netherend in 1862.1 
Its income was low in 1864 and the rector had to 
make up the deficiency,!2 which may have been the 
cause of the formation of a school board, to which 


97 Ex inf. the Revd. J. D. Monger, the minister; see 
plate facing p. 113. 

98 roth Rep. Com. Char. 111-13. 

99 G.D.R. Woolaston terriers, charitable gifts, 1683. 

I Overseers’ acct. bk. 1773-94. 

2 roth Rep. Com. Char. 113; Glos. R.O., D 307. 

3 r9th Rep. Com. Char. 113. 

4 Church School Inquiry, 1846-7, 18-19. 

5 Educ. of Poor Digest, 317. 

6 G.D.R. vol. 383, no. cxxxvii. 

7 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 332. The bequest was pro- 
bably the James charity, and the rent was from Church 
Acre: see above, p. 117, and below. 

8 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 332. 

9 G.D.R. vol. 383, no. cxxxvii. 

10 Ex inf. the Librarian, Moravian Church House, London. 
™ Glos. R.O., D 2186/138; Ed. 7/35/384. 

12 Ed. 7/35/384. 

13 Tbid.; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1885 and later edns.). 

1% Public Elem. Schs. 1906, 191. 


the school’s management was transferred in 1874. 
Attendance rose from 85 in two departments in 
1864 to 94 in 1885 and, after the addition of a new 
wing in 1895, to 140 in 1897.13 The school buildings 
were again enlarged in 1903-4,!4 but numbers 
dropped to 116 in 1936.'5 Attendance in 1969 was 
134, when the older children went to schools in 
Lydney.'¢ 


CHARITIES. A distribution to the poor of corn 


‘from Woolaston Grange was said to have been made 


from the time of the foundation of Tintern Abbey.!7 
No dole was made after 1546 when John Conway, 
steward of Henry, Earl of Worcester, obtained a 
lease of two-thirds of the Grange and defended 
apparently with success an action by the parishioners 
to recover the gift in 1559.!8 Henry Newland, Abbot 
of Tintern, gave the church house with a small 
piece of village green at the east end of the church- 
yard as an alms-house in 1501.!9 It was pulled down 
c. 1818 and replaced by a range of five dwellings for 
five poor widows, which became disused in the 
later rgth century. The site of the alms-house was 
exchanged by the trustees for 4 a. land at Woolaston 
Common belonging to Col. P. S. Marling in 1904,?! 
who conveyed it and neighbouring land for the 
enlargement of the graveyard.22 A sum of 4d. was 
distributed for the relief of the poor c. 1547 from 
land left for obits.23 Richard and Margaret Clayton 
gave an annuity of 20s. for the poor and 2s. to the 
churchwardens in 1595.24 The charity to the poor 
was distributed in bread on Good Friday c. 1958.75 
Thomas James of Bristol gave {100 in 161826 
which was to be lent by the churchwardens to 
employ ten poor widows in spinning, each having 
the use of {10 interest-free for 12 years. Owing to 
the difficulty of carrying out the donor’s intention 
the money was apparently lent to anyone offering 
security and by 1828 £50 had been lost irrecoverably. 
The interest at that date was paid for the use of the 
school, but it was proposed that it should in future 
again be applied for the benefit of the poor.?”7 The 
charity could not be traced in 1969. A bread charity 
of £1 a year was established by Mary and Elizabeth 
Smart in 1685,78 and was still distributed in 1969. 
The rector, Robert Griffith, is said to have given 
another bread charity of 40s. a year in 1719379 
the gift is not recorded other than in the late 
18th century, and there may have been confusion 
with a distribution of the Clayton and Smart 
charities. 


15 Bd. of Educ. List 21, 1936 (H.M.S.O.), 125. 

16 Ex inf. the head teacher; local information. 

17 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 371 ; Hockaday Abs. ccccxvi. 

13C 3/119/5. A dispute occurred in 1564 between 
Conway’s widow Anne and the tenants of the other one- 
third of the Grange, about payment of corn-rents, but the 
dole to the poor was not mentioned: C 3/65/1o01. 

19 Copy deed penes the rector. 

20 roth Rep. Com. Char. 114. 

21 Glos. R.O., D 262/T 30. 

22 Vestry min. bk. penes the rector. 

24 roth Rep. Com. Char. 111-13. 

25 W.I. hist. of Woolaston. 

26 Rudder, Glos. 845. Thomas died in 1619 (see above, 
p- 65), but the gift is dated 11 Dec. 1625 in Bodl. MS. 
Rawl. B.323, f. 128v. 

27 19th Rep. Com. Char. 113-14; G.D.R. Woolaston 
terriers, charitable gifts, 1705, when £70 had been lost. 

28 roth Rep. Com. Char. 114. 

29 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 310. 


23 E 301/23 no. 114. 
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THE 
HUNDRED OF WHITSTONE 


Ar the time of the Domesday survey the later Whitstone hundred was divided between 
two hundreds which apparently resulted from the dismemberment of larger units: 
Blacklow hundred contained 45 hides and included Frocester, Stonehouse, Leonard 
Stanley, Frampton on Severn, King’s Stanley (Stantone), Fretherne, part of 
Woodchester (not recorded later in the hundred), Wheatenhurst, Alkerton (in 
Eastington),! and presumably Eastington as part of Fretherne;? Whitstone hundred 
contained 30 hides and included Standish, Haresfield, Moreton Valence, Longney,3 and 
presumably Saul and Randwick as parts of Standish,+ Hardwicke as part of Standish and 
Haresfield,’ and Quedgeley as part either of Haresfield or of Standish.®° No later record 
of Blacklow hundred has been found? and by 1220 the two hundreds were-united as 
Whitstone hundred.’ Some of the parishes included tithings in other hundreds. The 
part of Haresfield that lay in Dudstone hundred in 10869 may have represented 
Harescombe tithing in that parish, but by 1327 Harescombe tithing was in Whitstone 
hundred.!° Woolstrop tithing in Quedgeley and Pitchcombe in Standish parish were 
in Barton hundred in 1327 and later.!! Lists of the members of Whitstone hundred 
sometimes named Putloe and Colethrop, tithings of Standish parish,!? and Alkerton, 
a tithing of Eastington parish;!3 the rest of Standish together with Randwick was often 
distinguished as Oxlinch, from the name of the settlement lying between the two 
parishes." The division of Whitstone hundred into upper and lower divisions has not 
been found recorded before the later 18th century.'5 

Whitstone hundred remained a royal hundred until the early 17th century. In 1617 
the Crown granted the custody of the hundred and the office of bailiff to Nathaniel 
Stephens, apparently the same man who was lord of Eastington manor, for the lives 
of himself, his wife Catherine, and Edward Stephens,!® and in 1631 the Crown sold 
the hundred to William Collins and Edward Fenn.!7 In the next year Collins and Fenn 
with Sir William Russell, Bt., sold the hundred to John Stephens of Over Lypiatt, who 
sold it in 1634 to Nathaniel Stephens of Eastington.'8 The hundred then descended 
with Eastington manor in the Stephens family? until 1805 when Henry Stephens 
sold it to Samuel White,?° lord of Fretherne manor.2! Samuel White sold the hundred 
in 1809 to John Vizard of Dursley who sold it the next year to Nathaniel Clifford 
of Frampton” (d. 1817), whose son Henry Clifford Clifford (d. 1867)?3 was apparently 
the last to exercise rights of lordship over the hundred. 


1 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 165v., 166v., 168, 168v., 
169Vv., I'70Vv. 

2See p. 127; Eastington was recorded in Whitstone 
hundred from 1220: BR. of Fees, i. 307. 

3 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 164Vv., 168v., 170Vv. 

4 See pp. 161, 265; Saul was recorded in Whitstone hun- 
dred from 1221 (Pleas of the Crown for Glos. ed. Maitland, 
p. 106) and Randwick from 1248: J.I. 1/274 rot. 7d. 

5 See p. 181; Hardwicke was recorded in Whitstone 
hundred from 1248: J.I. 1/274 rot. 7. 

6 See p. 217; Quedgeley was recorded in Whitstone 
hundred from 1327: Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 

7 Cf. P.N. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 174. 

8 BR, of Fees, i. 307. 

9 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 162v. 


1 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 

11 Tbid. 6-7; Smith, Men and Armour, 18, 27. 

12 e.g. Glos. R.O., D 149/M 5. 

13 e.g. Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 50; E 179/247/14 rot. 13. 

Meg, L. & P. Henry VIII, xvii, p. 496; Smith, Men and 
Armour, 308. 

1s e.g. Rudder, Glos. 40. 

1% Glos. R.O., D 149/T 1190. 

17 Ibid. M 11. 

18 Ibid. T 1190. 

19 See p. 128. 

20 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 1190. 

21 See p. 161. 

22 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 1190. 

23 Tbid. M 5; see below, p. 145. 
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Court books of Whitstone hundred survive for 1709-10, 1738-77, and 1810-54,74 
and other court papers for the late 18th and early 19th centuries.25 Half of the 16 
parishes in the hundred achieved exemption from the hundred’s leet jurisdiction. 
Longney, Quedgeley, and Moreton Valence were said in 1276 to have withdrawn their 
suit ;26 Longney was exempt as part of Westminster Abbey’s liberty,?7 and Quedgeley 
apparently as a member of Haresfield manor,?® which claimed exemption in 1286.79 
In the 15th century separate courts leet were held for King’s Stanley, Stonehouse, and 
Wheatenhurst.3° In the early 19th century those seven parishes with Standish neither 


D.L.: detatched parts of Duchy 
of Lancaster Hundred. 


DUDSTONE AND 
KINGS BARTON 
For thi 
Bee eS HUNDRED 


: BISLEY 
. a HUNDRED 
STONEHOUSE 


BERKELEY HUNDRED 
LONGTREE 


HUNDRED 


THEaBUNDREDLOR 
WHITSTONE 1845 


Not all the small detached parts of 


parishes are shown; nor is Lorridge. BERKELEY HUNDRED 


contributed to the rent of £7 3s. 4d. which was payable to the Crown from 1617 and 
described as the common fine or hundred-weight, nor had officers appointed in the 
hundred court;3! Wheatenhurst, however, had owed part of the common fine in 1591,32 
and the obligation had been challenged but confirmed in 1655.33 Frampton which had 
also withdrawn suit in the 13th century3+ owed it in the early 19th century, as did 
Eastington and Alkerton,35 although they claimed leet jurisdiction.%¢ 

The ancient meeting place of the court was presumably at Whitestones field at the 
junction of the Gloucester—Bristol and Little Haresfield roads in Hardwicke parish.37 


24 Glos. R.O., D 149/M 1-6. 32 —D.L. 42/116 f. 57Vv. 

25 Ibid. M 7/3-15; Glos. Colln. JF 1.5. 33 E 126/6 ff. 67v.—6ov. 

26 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 180. 34 Rot Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 180. 

27 See p. 203. 35 Glos. R.O., D 149/M 5. 

28'Seepuzeis 36 See p. 134. 

29 Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), 262. 37 See p. 185. Whitestone Barrow recorded in Eastington 

30 See pp. 253, 284, 296. in the mid 16th century (E 164/39 f. 38rv.) is a less likely 

31 Glos. R.O., D 149/M 5; T 1190; Glos. Colln. RF meeting place as it probably lay outside the Whitstone 
118.12. hundred of 1086: see above. 
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In 1264 the sheriff summoned a meeting at Quedgeley3’, but the court met at Stone- 
house in 1709, at the George Inn at Wheatenhurst between 1738 and 1777 (except for a 
short period in the 1760s when it moved to Frampton), and at the Bell Inn at Frampton 
in the early 19th century. It was usually held at least once a month in the 18th century 
when it dealt mainly with pleas of trespass and occasionally with pleas of debt; in the 
early 19th century it met once a year and heard presentments, mainly about the state of 
roads, watercourses, and bridges.3° 

The 16 parishes of Whitstone hundred form a compact group lying in the vale south 
of Gloucester between the River Severn on the west and the Cotswold ridge on the east. 
Most of the land is flat and lies at c. 50-100 ft., but the parishes on the eastern side 
mount the hills, which in places are thickly wooded, to over 700 ft.; the low ground is 
formed by the Lower Lias and alluvial clays with deposits of gravel, and the hills by 
successive strata of the Middle and Upper Lias and Inferior Oolite.4° The southern part 
of the area is drained by the River Frome (or Stroudwater) flowing westwards out of 
the Stroud Valley to join the Severn; the two rivers have been dominant factors in the 
economic history of the hundred. The most important land-route through the hundred 
has been the Gloucester—Bristol road which was used by the Romans,*! was-turnpiked 
with several of its tributary roads in 1726,4? and in 1968 was a very busy artery. Another 
Roman road entered the hundred at Frocester, where the most extensive evidence 
for settlement in the area at that period has been found, and ran north-westwards 
to the Severn passage at Arlingham;+3 another passage within the hundred at Framilode 
was in use by the 7th century.4 In 1779 the Stroud valley was linked to the Severn by 
the completion of the Stroudwater Canal,45 and in 1827 the Gloucester and Berkeley 
Canal, by-passing the river approach to Gloucester and forming a junction with the 
Stroudwater Canal in Saul, was opened.*® In 1844 the Bristol and Gloucester railway 
was opened, and in the next year the branch of the Great Western which meets it at 
Standish.47 

Many of the villages in the hundred are nucleated settlements which in a number of 
cases grew up near a moated site, although most of them also had outlying settlements 
and farmsteads from an early date and several of the parishes have no nucleus or an 
undeveloped one. In the western and northern parishes building was mainly in timber 
and a high proportion of the farm-houses retain medieval features, but brick locally 
manufactured, notably at Frampton, was widely used during the 18th century and later. 
In the south-eastern area, where the local oolite remained the predominant building 
material until the mid 19th century, there are many gabled houses built in the Cotswold 
tradition between the late 16th and early 18th centuries, a high proportion of them for 
clothiers. 

Agriculture, although rivalled by other occupations, has retained its importance in the 
hundred. Most parishes had a fairly high number of small open fields which were usu- 
ally inclosed by a gradual process of private agreement over several centuries; piece- 
meal inclosure where fields were shared by neighbouring parishes had produced by the 
rgth century, particularly in the Standish and Stonehouse area, unusually complicated 
boundaries. Much inclosed arable was apparently turned to pasture and orcharding, 
and cheese and cider were noted products of the area in the 18th and roth centuries. 
Vineyards were recorded in several parishes in the early Middle Ages, and unusual 
crops grown later included teasels used in the cloth-mills. Gloucester in the north 


38 See p. 217. 43 Margary, Rom. Roads, i, p. 132. 

39 Glos. R.O., D 149/M 1-5; Glos. Colln. JF 1.5. 44 See p. 157. 

4° Geol. Surv. Map (solid edn.), sheets 35, 43. 45 C, Hadfield, Canals of S. England, 63. 

41 Margary, Rom. Roads, i, pp. 128-9. 46 C. Hadfield, Canals of W. Midlands, 118. 


42 Glos. Roads Act, 12 Geo. I, c. 24. 47 MacDermot, Hist. G.W.R., i. 45 5. 
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and Stroud in the south apparently provided the main market centres, but Leonard 
Stanley, alone among the villages which had grants of markets in the Middle Ages, 
survived into the late 17th century as a minor trading centre. 

In the parishes bordering the Severn fishing was an important source of livelihood 
from medieval times, and the river trade and ship-building gave employment to a 
fairly high number, a characteristic which was emphasized by the opening of the canals. 
In the south-eastern parishes lying at the entrance of the Stroud valley the majority 
of the population was employed from the 16th century by the numerous cloth-mills 
driven by the Frome, and characteristics of the area included the ascendancy of families 
of clothier-landowners such as the Clutterbucks, Sandfords, and Marlings, and the 
high populations which caused problems of poor-relief. In the early-1gth-century 
reorganization of the industry, to which Stanley Mill at King’s Stanley remains the 
chief architectural monument, cottage-weaving gave way to a factory system which 
continued to employ many of the inhabitants until the early 20th century. Some 
of the riverside parishes also had numbers of cloth-workers from the 16th century, 
and two mills in that area were adapted in the 18th century to the production of iron, 
brass, and tin-plate. In the 2oth century, with the decline of the cloth industry and the 
river trade and the mechanization of farming, most of the inhabitants of the hundred 
found work in Gloucester or Stroud, or in the R.A.F. depot, the light engineering 
factories, and the brick-works at Quedgeley and Stonehouse, the two parishes which also 
underwent the most housing development. 


EASTINGTON 


EASTINGTON, a former clothing parish including 
the village of Alkerton, lies 4 miles west of Stroud and 
g miles south of Gloucester at the entrance to the 
Stroud Valley. The ancient parish contained 2,072 a.! 
The main body of the parish was compact in shape, 
with the Gloucester—Bristol road marking the western 
boundary, Wicksters brook the southern, and small 
watercourses parts of the northern. Two detached 
parts of Eastington (14 a.) lying near Oldend in 
Stonehouse, apparently the result of inclosure of a 
shared open field,? were transferred in 1882 to 
Stonehouse,3 and Eastington absorbed a detached 
part of Leonard Stanley at Millend.+ In 1884 five 
detached parts of Eastington (40a.) lying near 
Framilode, with a population of 54 in 11 houses, 
became part of the parish of Fretherne with Saul;s 
they apparently reflected the division of a Domesday 
estate between the manors of Eastington and 
Fretherne.® In 1935 43 a. of Frampton on Severn, 
lying east of the Gloucester—Bristol road with a 
population of 5, were transferred to Eastington as 
was I a. of Stonehouse.” The area transferred from 
Frampton was the part of Alkerton meadow that had 
been held in the Middle Ages by Frampton tenants.8 
The changes left Eastington parish with an area of 
2,062 a.,9 and it is to that area that the account here 
printed relates. 

The land of the parish is flat and lies on the Lower 
Lias clay! mainly at under 1oo ft. Deposits of 
gravel lying in the west of the parish were worked 
from the early 17th century,!! and in the 18th 
century there were other gravel-pits in the north- 
east around Nastend.!2 The area lying around the 
Alkerton turning on the main Bristol—Gloucester 
road had acquired its name of Claypits by 1461 when 
the digging of clay there had caused flooding of the 
highway,!3 and local clothiers recorded as digging 
fuller’s earth in Alkerton manor in 1514 and 1556 
were probably operating there.'* The River Frome, 
or Stroudwater, enters the parish from the east in 
two streams; a further cut from the northern stream 
at Churchend was presumably made to supply 
either the mill or the moat there. West of the 
junction of the three branches at Meadow Bridge 
the river formerly meandered widely; the straight 
channel was made c. 1759 as part of an abortive 
scheme to make the Frome naviable.%g Other 

1 0.S. Area Bk. (1883). SCG pus lis 

3 G.D.R. Eastington tithe award; Census, 1891. 

4 See p. 257. 

5 G.D.R. Eastington tithe award; Census, 1891. 

6 See p. 127 7 Census, 1931 (pt. ii). 
i Staffs. R. 6,, D 641/1/4K/1, Alkerton ct. 11 May 1 Ric. 

9 Census, 1961. 

10 Geol. Surv. Map (solid edn.), sheet 35. 

11 G.D.R. Eastington terrier, n.d. 

12 Glos. R.O., P 127/SU 2/1, entries for 1'743, 1754. 

13 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/4k/3. 

14 Ibid. 4-5; those mentioned in 1514 included John 
Clutterbuck, and in 1556 Richard Clutterbuck and John 
Haynes: cf. below pp. 132-3, 150. 

15 See pp. 132, 128. 

16 Glos. R.O., D 1180/10/1; cf. Stroudwater Navigation 
Act, 32 Geo. II, c. 47. The former course was still clearly 
visible in the field north of Meadow Bridge in 1968. 

17 Atkyns, Glos. ogee at pp. 418-19 

18 Glos. R.O., P 127/CW 2/2; of. VANE: Keys, Hist. of 
Eastington (ond edn. Stroud, 1964), 103-4. The latter 
source is a valuable social history of Eastington based 
largely on the parish records. 


meanders in the central stream of the river at 
Churchend?7 had also been straightened by 1790 
when the stretch was referred to as the New River.!8 
Fishing rights in the river were reserved to the lords 
of Eastington and Alkerton manors.!9 ‘The brook 
flowing from the north-east corner of the parish to 
join the Frome was known as Sparcroft brook in the 
early 17th century,” but later as Nastend brook,?! 
and that forming part of the north-west boundary 
was apparently the Sil brook.? A wood measuring a 
league by half a league was recorded in the south of 
the parish in 1086,?3 and the name Riding given to 
several fields in the north suggests that there was 
anciently thick woodland there.** Mole Grove in the 
north-west was recorded in 137925 and covered c. 
5a. in the mid 16th century; in the early 18th 
century it contained 272 oaks, 7 ashes, and 238 
saplings. The whole of the north part of the parish 
evidently remained fairly well wooded in the early 
18th century when there were 881 elms, 288 ashes, 
222 oaks, and 2 walnuts on to tenants’ holdings 
there.27 In 1839 there were 36a. of woods and 
plantations in the parish.?8 Much of the parish lay 
in open fields and meadows which were inclosed 
gradually between the 16th and rgth centuries.” 
A park was made for Eastington Park, a large house 
built at Churchend in the early r9th century.3° 

The division of the parish into two tithings, 
Eastington tithing in the north and Alkerton 
tithing in the south (sometimes called Eastington 
Side and Alkerton Side),3! followed from the 
division of the land between two separate manors; 
the boundary between them was formed by the 
river,3 in the east of the parish apparently by its 
southern arm.33 The name of the northern manor 
was adopted for the whole parish because the church 
there exercised parochial rights over Alkerton 
tithing, which, however, had a chapel of ease.%+ 
Although most of the parish was held by one lord 
from the 14th century, and the whole from the 16th, 
the tithings retained their identities for the purposes 
of parochial and manorial government until the 
early 19th century.35 The northern tithing anciently 
had the larger population and in 1322 c. 40 tenants 
were enumerated in Eastington manor and 12 in 
Alkerton manor;3© in 1608, however, 52 able- 
bodied men were recorded in Eastington tithing 

19 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/4K/1, Eastington ct. 23 Oct. 9 
Ric. II; Glos. Colln. RF 118.12. 

20 G.D.R. Eastington terrier, n.d.; cf. G.D.R. Easting- 
ton tithe award. 

21 Glos. R.O., P 127/SU 2/1, entry for 1747. 

22 G.D.R. Eastington tithe award; E 164/39 f. 381Vv. 

23 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 170v. 

24 See p. 131. 

25 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/4K/t1. 

26 E 164/39 f. 387v. 

27 Glos. Colln. RF 118.11. 

28 G.D.R. Eastington tithe award. 

29 Seep. 132. - 

3te.g. G.D.R. Eastington terrier, n.d.; 
P 127/CW 2/3. 

32 Glos. R.O., D 1228, ct. bk., Alkerton ct. 9 May 9 Chas. 
I; Rudder, Glos. 430. 

33 This is suggested by the fact that the Prior of Leonard 
Stanley, who owned Millend Mill on the southern arm, 
was presented in the Eastington manor court in 1439 for 
neglecting the upkeep of part of the river in the manor: 
Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/4K/2. 

34 See p. 136 

36 S.C. 11/245. 


30 See p. 129. 
Glos. R.O., 


35 See p. 134. 
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and 70 in Alkerton;37 in 1672 there were 43 houses 
in the northern tithing and 25 in the southern.%* In 
the late 18th and early 19th centuries new building 
caused the population of the southern tithing to 
outstrip that of the northern, and in 1841 Alkerton 
tithing had a population of 1,108 in 226 houses, and 
Eastington tithing, 763 in 136 houses.3° In 1968 the 
population was to an even greater extent concen- 
trated in the southern half of the parish. 

Fastington tithing comprised 4 scattered hamlets. 


The former manor-house*? on its moated site at | 


Churchend, by the river, may have represented the 
earliest settlement. The church was built close to 
the manor-house probably by the 11th century,*! 
and there was a mill at Churchend by the late 14th 
century.42 Churchend was formerly linked to the 
Stonehouse—Alkerton road by a road which ran from 
the north-east of the churchyard to a point near 
the entrance of the drive to Eastington Park.43 It 
was presumably the Church Way which had been 
damaged by the horses of Thomas Webb, the tenant 
of Churchend Mill, in 1449.44 In 1815, evidently as 
a result of the building of Eastington Park, the road 
was stopped up and replaced by the lane running 
along the north of the churchyard, which had 
apparently formerly been the private drive of the 
manor-house.*s The cottages to the east of the church 
include a 17th-century timber-framed row, and a 
late-18th- or early-1gth-century brick row. The 
school was built there in the 19th century on the site 
of the former rectory.4° 

The three northern hamlets were probably early 
settlements. Nupend is, and apparently has long 
been, the largest; Eastington tithing was sometimes 
alternatively called Nupend tithing,*? and the pound 
for the tithing stood by a small green at the north 
end of the hamlet in 1680.48 A house at Nupend was 
mentioned in 1570,49 and Nupend Street in the 
early 17th century,5° and there were at least six 
houses there in the early 18th century.5! A pair of 
cottages with thatched roofs are apparently timber- 
framed buildings later faced in brick, and Rose Tree 
Cottage north of them is timber-framed although 
faced with rough-cast and restored, presumably in 
1901, the date which it bears. Further north a small 
timber-framed building, adjoining a later brick 
cottage, retains one cruck truss and the remains of 
two others. The largest house in the hamlet, Nupend 
Court, formerly Nupend Farm, is an 18th-century 
brick house with sash windows, having a higher 19th- 
century brick extension on the east. The other houses 
are mainly late-18th- and early-1gth-century brick 
cottages, although some probably occupy the sites 
of earlier houses. Nupend had two beerhouses in 
1841 ;5? one, which stood by the green, was demo- 


37 Smith, Men and Armour, 309-11. 

38 E 179/247/14 rot. 13. 

39 Census, 1841. 

AL See Pp: 135. 

+3 Glos. R.O., Q/SRh 1815 B/1. 

44 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/4K/2; cf. below, p. 132. 

45 Glos. R.O., Q/SRh 1815 B/1; cf. Atkyns, Glos. plate 
at pp. 418-19. 

46 See p. 138. 

47 Glos. R.O., P 127/VE 2/1. 

48 G.D.R. Eastington terrier, 1680. 

49 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 71. 

50 G.D.R. Eastington terrier, n.d. 

51 Glos. Colln. RF 118.4. 

52 Glos. R.O., P 127a/VE 1/1; cf. G.D.R. Eastington 
tithe award. 

53 Keys, Eastington, 14. 


40 See pp. 128-9. 
azSee prise: 


lished c. 1900.53 The settlement at Nastend was 
evidently in existence by 1447 when Nastend Street 
‘was mentioned,54 and six houses there were recorded 
in 1594.55 The houses stand by a small green, among 
them the 16th-century Nastend Court,5® and a 
timber-framed cottage partly faced in brick; a 
number of brick houses of the late 18th or early 19th 
century include Nastend Farm and a house with a 
pigeon-loft in a central gabled dormer. Westend, a 
small and less compact hamlet, was mentioned by 
name in 1449,57 and a house was recorded there 
c. 1552.58 Grove Farm at the north end of the hamlet 
is a brick house, apparently of the late 18th century; 
in 1802 a large part of the manorial estate was 
farmed from it,5? but by 1839 the farm was based 
on Westend Farm, an early-1gth-century brick 
house opposite.© There are also some brick cottages, 
at least one of which was probably a rebuilding of 
a timber-framed structure. 

Chippenham Platt on the canal was recorded as 
Shipman’s Platt in 1626.6 A few council houses were 
built to the north of the old workhouse there® in 
the 2oth century, almost the only modern develop- 
ment in the northern tithing. Oldbury to the east 
was built as the rectory c. 18333; it is a substantial 
two-story brick house faced in stucco and has sash 
windows and a central porch with Ionic columns. 
Since 1946 it has housed the St. George’s Diocesan 
Training School, a further-education establishment 
for girls run by Anglican nuns.®% Newtown, on the 
Stonehouse boundary, is a small canal- and roadside 
group of late-18th- and 19th-century brick cottages; 
one is the New Inn, which had opened by 1839.° 

At Alkerton, which centres on a road-junction, 
there was a settlement by 1086, and the village had 
35 houses c. 1710.67 Alkerton Farm on the south 
is a timber-framed house probably of the early 17th 
century; a jettied cross-wing on the east has a small 
timber-framed projection on a stone base in the 
centre of its east wall. There is a brick cross-wing 
on the west and a large timber-framed barn adjoin- 
ing. Alkerton Green Farm, named from its position 
south of a small roadside green, is another timber- 
framed farm-house; sash windows were put in at 
the front in the 18th century and the front and sides 
have been faced in rough-cast. Another small 17th- 
century timber-framed house north of the road- 
junction in Alkerton village is L-shaped and mainly 
faced in brick. Alkerton House at the road-junction is 
basically a late-18th-century brick house faced in 
stucco with wall pilasters and a central pediment, 
although it contains stonework which may survive 
from an earlier house and traces of what is thought 
to have been a moat surrounding the house were 
formerly visible.®® It is possible therefore that it 

54 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/4K/2. 

55 Glos. Colln. RF 118.18. 

56 See p. 130. 

57 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/4xK/2. 

58 E 164/39 f. 379. e 

59 Glos. Colln. RF 118.12; cf. ibid. 10 

60 G.D.R. Eastington tithe award. 

61 Glos. R.O., D 1228, ct. bk. 

62 See p. 135. 

63 See p. 136. 

64 Ex inf. a member of the staff. 

65 G.D.R. Eastington tithe award. 

66 Dom. BR. (Rec. Com.), i. 170v. 

67 Atkyns, Glos. 419. 

68 Ex inf. Mr. A. E. Keys, of Alkerton. The house was 
demolished in 1970, after the completion of the account 
here printed. 
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occupies the site of the manor-house of Alkerton 
manor mentioned in 1322, but alternatively that 
may have been at Alkerton Farm. The northern 
part of Alkerton Grange, opposite Alkerton Green 
Farm, was originally a two-storied brick house of 
€. 1700 with a symmetrical south front and gabled 
rear wings. The south wing was added at right angles 
in the later 18th century. At the end of the garden is 
a small baroque summer-house of the early 18th 
century; the front, of red brick with stone dressings, 
is divided into three bays by Ionic pilasters and has a 
swept gable surmounted by carved urns and a 
broken pediment. No evidence has been found to 
explain the presence of so ornate a building in the 
grounds of a comparatively small house, but local 
tradition suggests that it was brought from else- 
where and re-erected on its present site.7? Alkerton 
Court to the west is a late-18th-century three-story 
brick house with stone quoims and dressings; there 
is a fan-light over the door and the two lower 
floors have flanking Venetian windows. The “King’s 
Head’ on the south of the road-junction is a late-18th- 
or early-rgth-century brick house with a cornice and 
a parapet, a doorway with a fan-light, and a porch 
with Doric columns; it was a public house by 1834.7! 
The rectory, formerly Eastington Lodge, at the east 
of the village is a house of similar date and type; 
in the later rgth century it was the home of the cloth 
manufacturer, Charles Henry Hooper. On the 
north side of the main road east of the road-junction 
are several rows of late-18th- or early-1gth-century 
brick cottages, and the village west of the junction 
consists mainly of mid-1gth-century brick cottages 
with decorative splayed window-heads. A housing- 
estate was built north-east of the village in the 2oth 
century. 

There may have been a settlement at Cress Green 
in 1329 when William atte Croyza had land in Alker- 
ton,73 and the place was mentioned by name c. 
1552.7! That area, and the area round Bath Street 
and Middle Street known as Muddles Hole in the 
early 19th century,’5 were developed in the late 
18th and early rgth centuries by the building of a 
large number of 2-story brick cottages, sometimes 
in pairs or longer terraces; many have diagonal 
brick cornices and some are faced in rough-cast. 
The expansion of the cloth-mills of the parish 
was one of the main causes of the development. 
Henry Hicks, the millowner, was said in 1829 to 
have been responsible for bringing a large population 
into the parish,7¢ and Hicks’s other role as lord of the 
manor facilitated the provision of sites on the road- 
side waste.77 There are other 1gth-century brick 
cottages around Millend, a mill-site from the r4th 

6° See p. 129. 

* Keys, Eastington, 152. The failure of sale particulars of 
Alkerton Grange i in 1839 to mention the summer-house is 
also suggestive: Glos. R.O., D 1388/SL 3, no. 65. See plate 
facing p. 172. 

7* Glos. Colln. RX 118.2(13). 

7 Glos. R.O., D 1347, Hicks fam. 1773-1903, deeds of 
hy 1903. 

73 Ibid. D 547a/T 1/2. 

ae 164/39 f. 384v- 

73 G.D.R. Eastington tithe award. 

26 Glos. Colin. RR 118. 7 (6). 

" i a es 74. 

Lip » Glos. R 6, D 1228, deeds of man. 

89 See p. 131. 

&t Glos. R.O., D 1228, ct. bk. 

%2 Bryant, Map of Glos. (1824). 
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century or earlier.7* Five houses there were recorded 
m I 569, 77 and Millend House was built soon 
afterwards.8° A house at Claypits on the west side 
of the parish was recorded in 1609,°! but the oldest 
houses there in 1968 were 18th- and rgth-century 
brick cottages. A green south of the road-junction 
there was recorded in the early 1gth century.®? In 
the mid 19th century The Hawthorns, a three-story 
brick house with a dentil cornice, splayed window- 
heads, and a porch with Ionic columns, was built 
north of Claypits on the Gloucester—Bristol road. 

A Roman road to the Severn crossing at 
Arlingham was approximately on the line of the 
road from Frocester to the centre of Alkerton, from 
where its course continued directly on the line of 
the surviving footpath to Perry Way in Frampton; 
an ancient milestone which stood near the ‘King’s 
Head’ at Alkerton until the late 1gth century was 
said by tradition to be Roman.§+ Roman remains 
discovered at Eastington include pottery in the 
gravel-pits where the road left the parish and part 
of a pavement in a field near Westend.’5 The 
‘portway' in Mead field, mentioned Lin 1623,%° 
perhaps followed the line of the old road. Other 
roads which have fallen into disuse include a road 
from Nupend to Moreton Valence mentioned in 
1600,*7 and a road linking Millend and Cress Green 
with Leonard Stanley in the early roth century,5§ 
which survives as a footpath. The Gloucester- 
Bristol road along the west boundary of the parish, 
the road leaving it at Claypits and running east to 
Stonehouse, and the branch from Alkerton towards 
Frocester, were turnpike roads from 1726 to 1874;%9 
there were toll-booths at Chippenham Platt and 
Claypits.°° The Stroudwater Canal crossing the 
parish was opened in 1779 and closed to traffic in 
195439! there were whens es and a dry-dock at 
Chippenham Platt. 

The divided river and its tributary brooks made the 
provision and maintenance of bridges a frequent 
item of expenditure. A bridge called Stony Bridge 
was mentioned in 1378,9 and an order for 
repairs to Honey, Martin’s, and Smith’s Bridges 
was made in 1439. Smith’s Bridge may have been 
that later called Meadow Bridge carrying the main 
road over the Frome west of Churchend, for in 1464 
responsibility for the repair of one end of it lay with 
John Breadstone, lord of the Alkerton manor of 
Amey Court, and of the other end with the bailiff of 
Eastington manor.°5 Horsenayle Ford mentioned in 
1448 was perhaps where the Churchend—Millend 
road crossed one of the branches of the river.° Spar- 
croft Bridge in Nastend Lane was recorded c. 
1552,27 and stone was provided to repair it in 1747.98 

83 Margary, Rom. Roads, i, p. 132. 

8 Keys, 9 rk 96-97. 

§5 Trans. B.G.A.S. li. 157; Proc. C.N.F.C. xxiv. 167-80; 
the gravel-pits have also yielded pottery of La Téne type. 

86 Glos. Colin. deeds 118. 

87 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 73 

88 Ibid. P 201/VE 2/1. 

8° Glos. Roads Act, 12 Geo. I, c. 24; Annual Turnpike 
Acts Continuance Act, 34 & 35 Vic. c. 115. 

2° G.D.R. Eastington tithe award. 

st C. Hadfield, Canals of S. England, 63, 304. 

°2 Keys, Eastington, 110-11. 

%3 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/4xK/r. 

% Thid. 2. 

95 Tbid. 3. 

96 Thid. 2. 


97 E 164/39 f. 387. 
°8 Glos. R.O. > 127/CW 2/2. 
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Oldbury Bridge, carrying the road to Nupend and 
Westend over the brook at Chippenham Platt, was 
mentioned in 1615 when the inhabitants of the two 
hamlets were said to be responsible for its repair.% 
In 1625 it was planned to build a bridge at Sil brook, 
evidently on the Westend—Whitminster road. 
In the early 18th century the main road running 
north from Alkerton was carried by Meadow 
Bridge over the Frome and by a smaller bridge over 
the cut to the north; the road from Millend to 
Churchend was then carried by a bridge south-east 
of the church over the main northern stream of the 
Frome, but it crossed the cut to the north by a ford? 
until 1790 when a bridge was built there. In 1790 
it was also decided to build a bridge over the southern 
stream of the Frome at Millend.3 Meadow Bridge 
and the smaller bridge on the north were replaced 
by concrete structures in 1908, and Pike Bridge 
over the canal was replaced in 1924.4 

Fifteen taxpayers were assessed in the parish in 
1327.5 There were c. 234 communicants in 1551,° 
and 56 households in 1563.7 In 1650 there were said 
to be more than 80 families,’ and c. 1710 a population 
of c. 450 in 100 houses.9 About 1775 the population 
was estimated at c. 767;!° it had risen to 988 by 1801 
and a steady rise continued during the earlier 19th 
century to 1,886 in 1851. The population then fell 
steadily to 1,138 in 1931; there was then a slight rise 
to 1,399 by 1961.1! 

From the later 16th to the beginning of the 19th 
century the Stephenses, who had a large estate, were 
the leading family in Eastington.!2 In the 19th 
century the cloth manufacturers Charles Hooper 
and his son Charles Henry Hooper™ played a 
dominant role in the parish. Both gained a reputation 
for a paternalistic attitude towards their work- 
people, and were particularly concerned by the 
effects of beershops.'4 It was probably at Charles 
Hooper’s instigation that the select vestry, of which 
he was a member, in 1834 offered a reward to anyone 
laying information against beershop-keepers who 
encouraged drunkenness or acted illegally;!5 his 
son opened a temperance hall in Alkerton, and a 
drinking-fountain combined with a signpost which 
he erected in the centre of the village to mark the 
Jubilee of 1897 was intended, according to tradition, 
to deflect custom from the near-by ‘King’s Head’. 
He also encouraged education and attendance at 
church or chapel among his employees.!® There were 
two public houses and 23 beershops in the parish in 


9° Glos. R.O., D 1228, ct. bk.; cf. Keys, Eastington, 110. 

1 Glos. R.O., D 1228, ct. bk. 

2 Atkyns, Glos. plate at pp. 418-19. 

3 Glos. R.O., P 127/CW 2/2. 

4 Dates on bridges. 

5 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 50-51. 

6 PH Rexix, 115. 

7 Bodl. MS. Rawl. C.790, f. 9. 

8 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxiii. 93. 

9 Atkyns, Glos. 420. 

1 Rudder, Glos. 432. 

1 Census, 1801-1961. 

12 See p. 128. 13 See p. 133. 
14 Rep, Factory Com. H.C. 167, B.1, p. 26 (1834), xx; 

Rep. Com. Handloom Weavers, 469; Keys, Eastington, 132. 

1s Glos. R.O., P 127/VE 2/2. 

16 Keys, Eastington, 132, 152. 
17 Rep. Com. Handloom Weavers, 471. 

18 Licensed Houses in Glos. 1891, 228-9. 

19 Keys, Eastington, 34; date on bldg. 
20 Bibliotheca Glos. ii. 70, 89, 308. 
21 See p. 128. 
22 Keys, Eastington, 26. 
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1838;!7 in 1891 there were g public houses.'® A 
village hall at Alkerton was built by the Bush family 
of Eastington Park in 1927.19 

During the siege of Gloucester in 1643 there was 
an outlying garrison of parliamentary troops at 
Eastington,”° perhaps occupying the manor-house, 
then the home of Nathaniel Stephens, a supporter of 
Parliament.2! The tradition that marks on the church 
tower were caused by cannon fire at that period,” 
was supported by the discovery of a cannon-ball 
in the near-by brook in 1967.23 

Robert Stephens (1665-1732), a son of Richard 
Stephens of Eastington (d. 1678), was one of the 
founders of the Society of Antiquaries of London in 
1717, and in 1726 was appointed historiographer- 
royal.24 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES. Eastington 
was not mentioned in Domesday Book. The later 
manor of Eastington was apparently then included 
in Thurstan son of Rolf’s manor of Fretherne,?5 
and passed with it to Winebaud de Ballon who held 
Eastington in 1092.26 A daughter of Winebaud 
married one of the Newmarch family, and in 1166 
Eastington was perhaps the fee held by Hamelin 
de Ballon from her son Henry of Newmarch.?7 
The overlordship had passed by 1235 to Nicholas 
de Moels who had married Hawise, daughter of 
James of Newmarch,”8 and in 1275 it belonged to 
Nicholas’s son, Roger.?9 It then presumably passed 
to Roger’s son, John de Moels, Lord Moels, and 
in 1326 the overlord was the heir of John’s son, 
Nicholas de Moels3° (d. 1316).31 

In 1227 lands in Eastington, presumably the 
later manor of HASTINGTON, were held by 
John de Ballon.32 In 1231 John’s land in Eastington, 
taken into the king’s hands because his son, was 
suspected of the murder of a royal servant, was 
replevied to him,33 and in 1236 Margery de Ballon, 
perhaps his widow, held Eastington as 1 knight’s 
fee.3+ During the rebellion of the early 1260’s the 
manor was taken by John Giffard, and c. 1265 
was restored to John de Ballon,35 who was succeeded 
c. 1275 by his brother Walter.3° Walter was dead by 
c. 1290 when his widow Iseult married Hugh de 
Audley, who was lord of the manor in 131637 and 
had a grant of free warren in 1318.38 On Hugh’s 
rebellion in 1322 the manor was taken by the Crown,39 
which restored it to his widow Iseult in 1326.49 


23 Ex inf. the head master, Eastington County Primary 
School. 

24 D.N.B.; see below, p. 128. 

25 See p. 160. 

27 Trans. B.G.A.S. xiv. 309-12. 

28 Bk. of Fees, i. 439; for the de Moels family see 
Complete Peerage, ix. 1-8. 

29 Cal. Ing. p.m. ii, p. 79. 

30 Cal. Close, 1323-7, 463. 

31 Cf. p. 160. Nicholas’s heirs were his brothers Roger and 
John in succession. 

32 C.P. 25(1)/283/9/52. 

33 Close R. 1227-31, 537. 

34 BR. of Fees, i. 439. 

35 Cal. Ing. Misc. i, p. 211. 

36 Cal. Ing. p.m. ii, p. 79. 

37 Feud. Aids, ii. 266; for the Audleys see Complete 
Peerage, i. 347, 348 n. 

38 Cal. Chart. R. 1300-26, 389. 

39 Cal. Fine R. 1319-27, 96; S.C. 11/245, which includes 
the manors of Eastington and Alkerton as manors for- 
feited by John Giffard. 

40 Cal. Close, 1323-7, 463. 


26 Dugdale, Mon. v. 88. 
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On Iseult’s death in 13384! the manor passed to Sir 
James Audley, son of her son James (d. 1334). 
Sir James, who died in 1369, held it in 1357 and 
1368.42 He was succeeded in it by Hugh Stafford, 
Earl of Stafford, grandson of Sir James’s uncle 
Hugh de Audley, Earl of Gloucester; Hugh Stafford 
held Eastington manor, together with Alkerton 
manor,*3 at his death in 1386.44 The manors were 
held by Hugh’s feoffees, who included Nicholas 
Stafford, until 1390 or later,#5 but in 1401 the 
feoffees of the manors were Edmund Stafford, 
Bishop of Exeter, 
They were held by Hugh Stafford at his death in 
1420 when they passed to his nephew Humphrey 
Stafford, Earl of Stafford,47 who was created Duke 
of Buckingham in 1444 and killed in 1460. In 1467 
the manors were apparently held by Humphrey’s 
widow Anne and her husband, Walter Blount, 
Lord Mountjoy.4® Humphrey’s grandson Henry, 
Duke of Buckingham, executed in 1483, presumably 
held the manors, which passed to the Crown on the 
execution and attainder of Henry’s son Edward, 
Duke of Buckingham, in 1521.49 They were later 
restored to Edward’s widow. Eleanor, but reverted 
to the Crown on her death in 1530.5° 

In 1531 the Crown granted the manors to Thomas 
Heneage and Catherine his wife,5! who exchanged 
them with the Crown for other lands in 1540.52 
In 1554 the Crown granted them to Henry Stafford, 
Lord Stafford (d. 1563), son of Edward, Duke of 
Buckingham,53 and in 1564 Henry’s widow Ursula 
with her son Henry, Lord Stafford (d. 1566), 
leased the manors to another of her sons, Richard 
Stafford. In 1569 Edward, Lord Stafford, sold the 
manors to Richard Stafford, but later the same year 
he and Ursula Stafford sold the chief house and 
site of Eastington manor to Richard Stephens and in 
1570 they sold the manor of Alkerton to Stephens ;54 
Richard Stephens held the whole of both manors 
at his death in 1577,55 but between 1583 and c. 
1588 the right of his successors was being challenged 
by Mary, wife of Richard Stafford.56 Richard 
Stephens was succeeded by his brother Edwards? 
(d. 1587), and Edward by his son Richards® (d, 
1599).59 ‘he manors were farmed by Daniel and 
Henry Fowler until 1611, when Richard’s son 
Nathaniel came of age.® Nathaniel Stephens, who 
was deprived of his office as J.P. for opposing 
Ship Money, was a strong supporter of Parliament 
in the Civil War; he sat in the Long Parliament as a 


41 Cal. Fine R. 1337-47, 89; Worc. Episc. Reg., Reg. 
Hemenhale, f. 13v. 

4 Cal. Papal Regs. i. 293; Worc. Episc. Reg., Reg. 
Whittlesey, f. 26v. 

43 See below. 

44 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1413, 150-2; for the Staffords see 
Complete Peerage, xii (1), 173-85. 

45 Worc. Episc. Reg., Reg. Wakefield, f. 44Vv.; 
R.O., D 641/1/4K/1. 

46 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/2/157. 

47 C 139/4/33; Cal. Pat. 1452-61, 469. 

48 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/4K/3. 

49 C 142/80/23. 

st. & P. Hen. VIII, v, p. 149. 

52 Tbid. xv, p. 289. 53 Cal. Pat. 1553-4, 484. 

54 Glos. R.O., D 1228, deeds of man. 

55 C 142/181/110. 56 Glos. R.O., D 547a/L 3-4. 

57 C 142/181/110. 58 C 142/218/38. 

59 C 142/256/39. 

60 Glos. R.O., D 1228, ct. bk.; C 142/256/39. 

6t Cal. S.P. Dom. 1639-40, 581-3; Bigland, Glos. i. 537. 

6 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 175. 

63 Glos. Colln. deeds 118. 


Staffs. 


50 C 142/78/1. 


and Nicholas Bradshawe.4® 


member for the county and at the election of 1640 
was said to be supported mainly by Puritan clergy.®! 
He died in 1660,°% when his son Richard received a 
pardon under the Act of Indemnity and Oblivion.®3 
Richard Stephens died in 1678 and his son Nathaniel 
in 1732,°¢ and Nathaniel’s widow, Elizabeth, was 
lady of the manor until c. 1742 when the estate 
passed to her son Richard. Richard died c. 1770 
and the estate passed successively to his brothers, 
Nathaniel (d. 1776), the Revd. Robert (d. 1777), and 
Henry (d. 1795). Henry’s widow Anne held the 


- estate until her death in 1801, when it passed to 


Henry’s cousin, Henry Willis, who took the name 
and arms of Stephens.®5 

In 1806 Henry Stephens sold the estate to Henry 
Hicks, a clothier,®* who owned 783 a. in Eastington 
c. 1830,7 and died in 1836.6 In 1835 or later a 
large part of Hicks’s estate, including Westend farm, 
another farm at Westend, and one at Nastend, 
was sold to the trustees of Henry Bengough, who 
held 473 a. in 1839.6 The estate then descended 
with Wheatenhurst manor” until it was divided and 
sold in 1927;7! most of the land was owned by the 
farmers in 1968.72 Millend House, Millend Mill, 
Alkerton Farm, Muddleshole Farm, and 249 a. 
passed on Henry Hicks’s death to his second son, 
Henry Purnell Hicks73 (d. 1862), and may have 
passed to his widow Catherine.7+ Most of that estate 
was put up for sale in 1869 and 1872.75 Another 
165 a. of Henry Hicks’s estate, including the house 
called the Leaze with its park, and Churchend and 
Meadow Mills, passed on his death to Eliza Hicks,”6 
the widow of his eldest son, John Phillimore 
Hicks (d. 1836). Eliza died in 1868 leaving the estate 
to her daughters, Emma, Fanny, Julia, and Margaret, 
who sold the Leaze and its park (88 a.) to ‘Thomas 
Marling, of the family of millowners, in 1870. 
Emma and Julia retained 55 a. and Churchend and 
Meadow Mills in 1892; Julia died in 1896.77 
Eliza Hicks was apparently the last to claim manorial 
rights in Eastington manor.78 

The manor-house of Eastington, mentioned from 
1322,79 stood close to the west end of the church. In 
1409, when fairly extensive repairs were made, the 
house, surrounded by a moat with a wall inside, was 
approached by a drawbridge and great gate with a 
chamber above, and included a chapel on the north, a 
great chamber on the west, and a kitchen;8° 
in 1449 repairs to the kitchen included raising three 
new pairs of crucks,’! and in 1457 the roofs of the 


64 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 175. 

65 Glos. R.O:, P ice 2) 1s) Winks Oo) Vi rave eo. 
Hicks fam. 1773- 1903, abs. of title to 1812. 

66 Tbid. D 1347, Hicks fam. 1773-1903. 

67 Glos. Colln. RF 118.24. 
68 Glos. R.O., D 1347, Hicks fam. 1773-1903, abs. of 
title, 1852. 
69 Glos. 
award. 

70 See p. 292. 

71 Sale partics. of Bengough estate, penes Meade—King 
& Co., Bristol. 

72 Ex inf. Mr. Keys. 

73 G.D.R. Eastington tithe award; Fosbrooke, Glos. i. 
322. 

74 Glos. R.O., D 2500. 

75 Glos. Colln. RX 118.4, 6. 

76 G.D.R. Eastington tithe award. 

77 Glos. R.O., D 1347, Hicks fam. 1773-1903. 

78 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1863), 263. 

79 $.C. 11/245 

80 Staffs. R. é. ‘D 641/1/2/159. 

81 Tbid. 4K/2. 


Colln. RX 118.3; G.D.R. Eastington tithe 
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hall, the hall passage, the kitchen, and the stables 
were repaired with stone tiles.82 The moat was 
stocked with 16 dozen young pike in 1402.83 A new 
house was built by Edward Stephens c. 1578.54 
It had 19 hearths in 1672,85 and was a large three- 
story building of ashlar. The north face was of 
five bays with large rectangular windows and parapet 
cresting; the two outer bays projected and had 
windows on each story, the two inner bays had 
windows to two floors, and in the centre was a 
porch rising to the full height of the house, con- 
taining the main doorway with rusticated pilasters 
and entablature and windows on the two upper 
floors flanked by similar pilasters. The east and west 
sides had gables and smaller windows. In the early 
18th century part of the moat survived on the west 
of the house where there was a range of stone out- 
buildings with mullioned windows with dripmoulds, 
and a timber-framed dovecot; gardens lay on the 
other three sides.86 The Stephens family occupied 
the house until the early 18th century when they 
became resident at Chavenage in Horsley;’7 
Eastington manor-house, said c. 1775 to have been 
occupied for many years only as a farm-house and 
to be going to ruin,’ was demolished in 1778.89 The 
stone out-buildings survived as cottages in 1968. 

The house called THE LEAZE, later Eastington 
Park, in the park to the east of the church, was 
built by Henry Hicks c. 18155;%° it was apparently 
not occupied by the Hicks family after his death. 
Sold to Thomas Marling in 1870,% it was owned and 
occupied by James T. Stanton from 1879 or 
earlier until his death in 1906.93 In 1914 the owner 
and occupier was George de Lisle Bush, in 1931 
Mrs. A. G. de Lisle Bush, and from c. 1935 to his 
death in 1941, Maj. Claude de Lisle Bush.94 Soon 
after the Second World War the house was acquired 
by the Gloucestershire County Council for use as an 
old people’s home, which it remained in 1968.9 It is 
a large three-story house of ashlar; it has a porch 
with Doric columns on the east, segmental bows on 
the north and south sides, and a moulded cornice. 

In 1066 the manor of ALKERTON was held by 
Chetel, and his son Edric held it from the Crown in 
1086.9° Henry I granted Edric’s lands to Walter 
of Gloucester and the overlordship passed to his 
successors the de Bohuns;97 Humphrey de Bohun, 
Earl of Hereford, held it at his death in 1373,% 
and in 1384 it was among the possessions assigned to 
his daughter Mary and her husband, Henry, later 
Henry 1V.9° The manor of Alkerton was held by 

82 §.C. 6/1117/9. 

83 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/2/157. 

84 Bigland, Glos. i. 537. 

85 E 179/247/14 rot. 48. 

86 Atkyns, Glos. plate at pp. 418-19. 

87 Glos. Colln. deeds 118. 

88 Rudder, Glos. 430. 

89 Bigland, Glos. i. 537. 

9° Glos. R.O., Q/SRh 1815 B/1; cf. D 1347, Hicks fam. 
1773-1903, abs. of title from 1770 (recital of deed of 1823). 

91G.D.R. Eastington tithe award; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. 
(1856), 282. 

92 See above. 

93 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879 and later edns.); Cat. of Glos. 
Collin. p. 1002. 

94 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1914 and later edns.); Glos. Colln. 
RQ 118.2. 

95 Ex inf. the matron. 

96 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 170v. 

97 Taylor, Dom. Glos. 182; see pp. 190-1. 

98 Cal. Ing. p.m. xiii, p. 141. 

99 Cal. Close, 1381-5, 513. 
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William de Wauton in 1304 when he was granted a 
market and fair and free warren there as a reward 
for good service in Scotland.! The same or a later 
William de Wauton held it in 1322 when it was 
taken into the king’s hands, perhaps because 
William like Hugh de Audley had joined the barons’ 
rebellion; a chief house of the manor was mentioned 
then.? Shortly afterwards the manor became divided 
into two, and one moiety, which continued to be 
known as Alkerton manor, was held in 1374 by 
Hugh Stafford,3 Earl of Stafford, then lord of 
Eastington manor, with which it descended.4 

The other moiety, later known as the manor of 
AMEY COURT or BRADESTONES ALKER- 
TON, was apparently held by John of Gloucester in 
1327 when he had the highest tax-assessment among 
the inhabitants of Alkerton,5 and Robert of Glouces- 
ter, John’s son, held it in 1332. Thename Amey Court 
suggests that Robert’s wife Amice held the moiety 
after his death, and on the failure of issue of Robert 
and Amice, and of Robert’s brothers Roger and John, 
the moiety apparently passed under the terms of a 
settlement by Robert in 1332 to the issue of John 
and Christine of Breadstone (Bradestone).6 The 
estate belonged in 1374 and 1384 to Edmund 
Breadstone,’? in 1454 to John Breadstone,® and in 
1467 and 1471 to Thomas Breadstone.? Anthony 
Breadstone apparently held the estate in 15051° 
and he or another Anthony granted it in 1546 to 
John Breadstone,!! who held it in 1565.!2 Before 
1577 the estate was acquired by Richard Stephens, 
lord of Eastington manor, with which it thereafter 
descended.'3- Both Alkerton and Amey Court 
manors continued to be named with Eastington 
manor in deeds until the 19th century," and in 1869 
the manorial rights of the two manors were included 
in the sale of the estate formerly of H. P. Hicks, per- 
haps because they were regarded as appendant to 
Alkerton Farm.!5 They were apparently acquired 
then by Thomas Ricketts, the owner of Claypits 
Farm,!© whose trustees were said to be lords of the 
manor of Alkerton in 1894.17 

An estate at Alkerton was owned in 1329 by 
Hugh le Ballon and his wife Alice; Hugh was dead 
by 1366 when Alice made the estate over to her son 
Richard who in the next year granted her a moiety 
of it for life.18 Richard held the estate in 1393,!9 
and in 1409 he, or an heir of the same name, granted 
the estate to John Oswald, although retaining rights 
in the house, which included a hall, an upper and 
lower chamber, and a kitchen.?° In 1459 the same 

1 Cal. Chart. R. 1300-26, 47. 

2 Cal. Fine R. 1319-27, 96; S.C. 11/245. 

3 Cal. Ing. p.m. xiii, p. 141; Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/4k/1. 

4+ See above. 

5 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 50; Glos. R.O., D 547a/T 1/4. 

6 Glos. R.O., D 547a/T 1/3-4. 

7 Cal. Ing. p.m. xiii, p. 141; Cal. Close, 1381-5, 513. 

8 Glos. R.O., D 547a/T 1/16. 

9 Ibid. D 1228, deeds of man., receipt for relief, 1467; 
Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/4K/3, Alkerton ct. 6 May 11 Edw. IV. 

10 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/4K/4. 

11 Glos. R.O., D 1228, deeds of man. 

12 Tbid. ct. bk., court of recognition, 1611. 

13 C 142/181/110; C 142/256/39. 

14 e.g. Glos. R.O., D 1347, Hicks fam. 1773-1903, abs. of 
title to 1812. 

15 Glos. Colln. RX 118.6; see above. 

16 Cf. Glos. Colln. RX 118.4; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 
542; see below. 

17 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1894), 146. 

18 Glos. R.O., D 547a/T 1/2, 5. 


19 Tbid. 2, 8. 20 Ibid. 115 
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or another John Oswald held the estate when his heir 
apparent was his daughter Rose, the wife of William 
Pylme,?! and c. 1502 Richard Pylme sold it to Roger 
Porter.?? In 1507 Roger Porter granted a house and 
68 a. in Alkerton to William Harding.?3 

CLAYPITS FARM in the west of the parish 
was apparently occupied by Richard King in 1725 ;4 
he may have owned it then or it may have been the 
estate sold to him by Elizabeth Stephens, lady of the 
manor, in 1739. Richard died c. 1749 and his estate 


passed to his widow Elizabeth, who held it in 1760.. 


By 1767 it had passed to their son Richard,?5 who 
held Claypits farm in 1778;76 he died c¢. 1801 
leaving Claypits farm and other lands to his cousin 
Thomas Pettat, formerly of Stanley Park, who died 
c. 1805.27 The estate, which amounted to 193 a. ¢. 
1830 and in 1839 included Alkerton Grange,?8 
passed to Thomas’s nephew, the Revd. Thomas 
Pettat?? (d. 1839), and to the Revd. Thomas’s son, 
Thomas John Pettat, who sold it in 1840 to Edward 
Ricketts. Edward and Thomas Ricketts owned it in 
1863 and 1874, and in 1899 Thomas’s trustees sold 
it to Thompson Strickland who sold it the same 
year to Samuel Jefferies.3° In 1909 Claypits farm and 
136a. were bought from Jefferies’s trustees! 
by the Gloucestershire County Council for use as 
small-holdings, and the council owned the estate in 
1968.32 

An estate at NASTEND, owned by William 
Clutterbuck (d. 1588),33 passed to his son Richard 
(d. 1623),34 and Richard’s son William owned seven 
houses and 160 a. of land at his death in 1626. Part of 
the estate passed to William’s widow, Mary, and the 
remainder to trustees for his son, Nathaniel, an 
infant.35 Nathaniel was succeeded in 1680 by his son 
William (d. 1727) who inherited the Cliffords’ 
estate at Frampton; Nastend then passed with the 
Frampton estate to William’s son Richard (d. 1775), 
and to Richard’s niece Elizabeth Phillips,3° and, in 
1801 it was held by Nathaniel Clifford.37 The 
Clutterbucks’ house at Nastend, which had 5 
hearths in 1672,38 was that known as Nastend Court; 
by 1839 it and at least part of the estate belonged to 
Henry Bengough’s trustees.39 The core of the house 
was apparently built in the 16th century and is a 
long timber-framed range of two stories and attics 
with a jettied and close-studded gable surviving 
at its east end. The central gabled wing at the front 
was probably added in the 17th century when the 
house was faced in ashlar and given stone-mullioned 
windows, some later replaced by sashes. Two stone 
fireplaces with four-centred arches and carved 


21 Glos. R.O., D 547a/T 1/17. 
23 Cal. Close, 1500-9, 293. 
24 Glos. R.O., P 127/OV 2/r. 
25 Ibid. ; Glos. Colln. deeds 118, abs. of title of T. J. Pettat. 
26 Glos. R.O., P 127/OV 2/2. 
27 Glos. Colln. deeds 118, abs. of title of T. J. Pettat. 
28 Ibid. RF 118.24; G.D.R. Eastington tithe award. 
29 Glos. Colln. deeds 118, abs. of title of T. J. Pettat. 
3° Glos. R.O., DC/S 8. 
31 Glos. Colln. RX 118.1. 
32 Local information. 
BSI one ss the Clutterbucks of Nastend see 
Glos. N. & Q.v. 
34 Glos. R.O. ‘D Ot 73; C 142/416/54. 
35 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, 1. 35-36. 
36 Bigland, Glos. i. 583. 
37 Glos. R.O., P 127/OV 2/2; cf. below, p. 145. 
38 E 179/247/14 rot. 48. 
°G.D.R. Eastington tithe award; cf. Glos. Colln. deeds 
I 18, deed of 1684. 


22 Ibid. 19. 


spandrels bear the initials of members of the Clutter- 
buck family. In 1968 the house was occupied as three 
dwellings. Another estate at Nastend, which may have 
included part of the Clutterbucks’ land, was owned 
in 1813 and c. 1830 by H. Eycott,4° and in 1839, 
when it comprised 139 a. based on Nastend Farm, 
by Frederick Eycott.4! 

An estate at NUPEND was owned in 1600 by 
Fabian Clutterbuck, a cousin of William Clutterbuck 
of Nastend (d. 1588),4 and at his death in 1637 he 
had a house and 1? yardland. The estate passed to 


’ Fabian’s son John* (d. 1664), to John’s son William 


(d. 1700), and to William’s son Richard#4 (d. 1735). 
Richard was succeeded by his nephew Charles 
Clutterbuck (d. 1744), and in 1745 the estate was 
owned by Edward Cox, the husband of Charles’s 
sister Sarah. Cox sold it c. 1758 to Joseph Ellis of 
Ebley who sold it in 1767 to Samuel Purnell; the 
estate then included the house later known as 
Nupend Housewithc. 150. of landand six cottages.‘ 
Samuel Purnell died c. 1797 and the estate was 
divided among his children Robert, Samuel, 
Elizabeth, and Rebecca Purnell, Hester the wife of 
Nathaniel Miles, and Mary the wife of Henry 
Jennings.*° Certain rooms in Nupend House and a 
small part of the estate were settled in 1801 on the 
marriage of Rebecca and Thomas Wall and were sold 
by Thomas in 1809 to Edward Poulton (d. c. 1815); 
Edward’s nephew Thomas Poulton sold the property 
in 1832 to Joseph Hill. Ownership of the house was 
still divided in 1858,47 and the fairly small building 
that remains may be only part of the original house, 
which had 5 hearths in 1672.48 It is a two-story 
house with a front with flanking gables; it retains 
some timber-framing in a rear wall but the house 
was faced in brick in the late 18th or early 19th 
century. 

A third branch of the Clutterbuck family was 
settled at MILLEND* from c. 1552 when John 
Sandford granted a fulling-mill there to Richard 
Clutterbuck and his wife Elizabeth ;5° Richard had a 
grant of lands at Alkerton from Richard Stephens 
in 1572.5! Richard Clutterbuck, who later lived at 
King’s Stanley, died in 1591,52 and Elizabeth held 
the mill and lands at her death in 1604.53 The estate 
passed to her son William, who had to servants at 
Eastington in 160854 and died in 1609, to William’s 
son Richard55 (d. 1652), and to Richard’s son 
Williams® (d. 1705). William’s son, Richard Clutter- 
buck, who was said to have a good house and estate 
at Millend c. 1710,57 died in 1714, his son Giles in 
1760, and Giles’s son Richard in 1778. The estate 


40 Glos. R.O., P 127/OV 2/2; Glos. Colln. RF 118.24. 

41 G.D.R. Eastington tithe award. 

# Glos. R.O., D 149/T 73; for the Clutterbucks of 
Nupend see Glos. N. & Q. v. 559-60. 

43 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, ii. 50. 

44 Atkyns, Glos. 420. 

45 Glos. R.O., P 127/OV 2/1; copy of deed of 1767, 
penes Mr. P. J. Besley, of Nupend House. 

46 Deeds penes Mr. Besley; cf. Glos. R.O., P 127/OV 2/2. 

47 Deeds penes Mr. Besley. 

48 E 179/247/14 rot. 48. 

49 See Glos. N. & Q. v. 383, 547-50. 

50 Cal. Pat. 1550-3, 413 

51 Glos. Colln. deeds 118, deed of 1609. 

52 See p. 248. 

53 C 142/409/106. 

54 Smith, Men and Armour, 309. 

55 C 142/410/103. 

56 Glos. Colln. deeds 118, deed of 1687. 

57 Atkyns, Glos. 420. 
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passed to Richard’s widow Anne, who married 
William Fryer of Wheatenhurst in 1782, and Anne 
and William held it in 1805 when their heir apparent 
was a daughter, Anne Clutterbuck Fryer.5* By 
1800 the house, Millend House, a small part of the 
estate, and probably also the mill, had been acquired 
by Henry Hicks,59 and after his death they passed to 
H. P. Hicks. On the death of H. P. Hicks in 1862 
Millend House, Millend Mill, and 22 a. of land 
passed to his widow Catherine who married c. 1864 
Auguste Rolland. In 1872 Catherine released her 
remaining rights in the estate to her mortgagees who 
sold it in that year to George Ford of Ryeford, 
Stonehouse. Ford sold it c. 1883 to William and 
Samuel Bridgett of Bristol.6' Millend House, later 
called Eastington House, had ro hearths in 1672, 
and is a large 17th-century gabled house faced in 
rough-cast; one or two stone-mullioned windows 
survive but most were replaced in the 18th or early 
19th century by sash windows of which some are 
round-headed. 

An estate called PUDDLEWORTH in Alkerton 
was owned c. 1790 by the widow of Samuel 
Sheppard.®3 It was apparently the estate held in 
1792 by John Taylor,®+ and owned and occupied by 
him or another John Taylor c. 1830 when it com- 
prised 111 a.5 In 1839 the estate was owned by 
Hannah Taylor along with Alkerton Court.% 
William Taylor owned and farmed the estate in 
1856 and until the 1870’s,7 and it was apparently 
owned by the Misses Taylor in 1909. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY: Acricutture. In 1086 
the demesne of Alkerton manor was cultivated by 3 
servi with one plough,® and in 1322 it comprised 
23 a. of arable, 10 a. of meadow, and 4 a. of pasture. 
The demesne of Eastington manor was apparently 
a fairly large acreage in 1322 to judge from the 
works owed by the customary tenants; both there 
and on Alkerton manor, however, the tenants 
apparently had the option of paying the cash value of 
the works.7° About 1552 the demesne of the manors 
of Eastington and Alkerton comprised 28 a. of 
arable, 8a. of common meadow, 65 a. of several 
pasture, and pasture for 100 sheep, 32 beasts, and 
4 horses; a further 49 a. of former demesne was 
held by copyhold tenants.7! 

In 1322 there were to or 11 free tenants holding 
from Eastington manor, and 29 customary tenants. 
One customary tenant held a yardland, for which he 
owed 4 days’ work and 1 day’s ploughing each week 
except those of Easter, Whitsun, and Christmas; 
each day’s work, valued at $d. between October and 
July, was worth three times as much in August 
and twice as much in September, and each day’s 
ploughing was worth 2d. Fourteen tenants held 
half-yardlands and owed half the works of the 
yardlander, 4 held fardels and owed a quarter of the 

58 Glos. Colln. deeds 118, abs. of title from 1722. 

59 Glos. R.O., Q/SRh 1800 D; Fosbrooke, Glos. i. 321-2. 
60 See above. 6t Glos. R.O., D 2500. 
62 E 179/247/14 rot. 49. 63 Bigland, Glos. i. 538. 
64 Glos. R.O., P 127/OV 2/2. 

65 Glos. Colln. RF 118.24. 

66 G.D.R. Eastington tithe award. 

67 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

68 Glos. Colln. RX 118.1. 

69 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 170v. 

70 S.C. 11/245. 

71 E 164/39 ff. 380, 386v., 387. 
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works, 2 held $-yardlands and owed cash rents and 
4 bedrips, and there were 8 cottagers owing cash 
rents, two of whom owed in addition a day’s mowing 
and a day’s reaping. On Alkerton manor in 1322 
there were 7 free tenants; 3 held yardlands, one a 
half-yardland, and 3 smaller estates. There were 5 
customary tenants: two held 8 a. and owed 2 days’ 
work a week, except the three festival weeks, from 
October to July, and 3 days’ work in August and 
September, two held 4 a. and owed 1 day’s work from 
October to July and two days during August and 
September, and a cottager owed a cash rent and 3 
bedrips in autumn.72 One of the customary tene- 
ments on Alkerton manor was described as a 
mondayland in 1451. The custom of widow’s 
freebench was recorded on Eastington manor from 
1454.78 

About 1552 there were 24 copyholders holding 
for up to three lives on Eastington manor; the largest 
estate was 65 a. and comprised two former holdings, 
three were c. 40 a., eight were 20-30 a., six I0-20 a., 
and six under toa. Alkerton manor then had 1o 
copyholders, four holding c. 30a., three 10-20 4., 
and three c. 5 a.74 By 1611 the copyholds on Easting- 
ton manor were reduced to 13, and on Alkerton 
manor (including Amey Court) to 5.75 In the early 
18th century there were 7 leaseholders for lives and 
one copyholder on Eastington manor, and 6 lease- 
holders for lives and a tenant-at-will on Alkerton 
manor; most of the leaseholders owed heriots. One 
of the farms on Alkerton manor was 50 a., another 
40a., and two on Eastington manor 24a.; the 
remainder were under 20 a.76 

There were separate groups of open fields for 
Eastington and Alkerton. In 1439 the arable of an 
Eastington tenant was divided between Budlow 
field east of Nupend, West field south-west of 
Westend, and Nast field77 lying east of Nastend and 
shared with Stonehouse.78 In the mid 16th century 
the arable of the manor lay in 8 main fields — 
Budlow, West, and Nast fields, Westlow on the 
north near Mole Grove, North, Top, and Long 
Riding, and the Ham, presumably converted 
meadow-land. Most of the Eastington copyhold 
tenants had a few acres in 5 or 6 of the fields, and 
some had arable crofts.7? Of the open fields of 
Alkerton manor Mead field, lying north and east 
of Claypits, and Middlecroft were mentioned in 
1329, and Park field, apparently to the south of 
Alkerton village, in 1426;8° c. 1552 those three 
fields with Nast field, probably that later called 
Stanley field near the boundary with Leonard Stanley, 
were the main Alkerton fields. A three-course 
rotation was followed in each group of fields c. 
1552. The Eastington tenants then had meadow- 
land, usually 1a. or less, in Eastington Meadow, 
apparently that later called Westend Meadow 
lying between West field and the river, and the 
Alkerton tenants in Alkerton Meadow on the 

725 .C. 11/245. 

73 Staffs. R.O., D 641/4K/2. 

74 E 164/39 ff. 379-88. 

75 Glos. R.O., D 1228, ct. bk. 

76 Glos. Colln. RF 118.4-5. 

77 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/2/167; cf. 
118.10, 12. 

78 It was probably the Eastington field in which some 
Stonehouse tenants had land in 1567: see p. 277. 

79 E 164/39 ff. 379-88. 

80 Glos. R.O., D 547a/T 1/2; Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/4k/2; 
cf. G.D.R. Eastington tithe award. 
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opposite side of the river; both were lot meadows.®! 
There were small acreages of several pasture in most 
of the open fields of the parish, and most tenants 
had c. 5-10 a. in closes. The common of pasture was 
mainly in the open fields and meadows; the largest 
holdings in Eastington manor had pasture for c. 40 
sheep, c. 14 beasts, and one or two horses, and the 
larger holdings in Alkerton, for c. 20 sheep, c. 8 
beasts, and usually one horse. The stint was then 
only very roughly proportionate to the size of 


holding,®? although the Alkerton manor court had. 


laid down a stint of 60 sheep to the yardland and 30 
to the }-yardland in 145583 and the common on that 
manor was again apportioned at 40 sheep, 16 cattle, 
and one horse to the yardland, in 1609.*4 

The gradual inclosure of the open fields, which had 
evidently begun by the mid 16th century, continued 
throughout the next three centuries: in the early 
17th century the glebe included 18} a. in several 
closes in Park field,85 and a ‘tyning’ taken out of 
Budlow field was mentioned in 167458 inclosure 
by exchange was taking place in Mead field, 
Middlecroft, and Nast field (Alkerton) in 1696,87 
and in Nast field (Eastington) and West field in 
1774.88 By 1839 c. 190a. of the parish lay in 
‘tynings’ inclosed out of the open fields. In Easting- 
ton tithing only Budlow field with c. 24 a. remained 
an open field, although at least 16 a. in West field 
and some land in Westlow had still been open in 
1802. Stanley field in Alkerton tithing had at least 
I5 a, open in 1802, but by 1839 all the uninclosed 
land in the tithing lay in Mead field, then com- 
prising an upper division with c. 46 a. and a lower 
division with c. 30a. Westend Meadow still had 
¢. ga. uninclosed in 1839, but Alkerton Meadow, 
which in 1802 had comprised 36a. almost all 
belonging to the manorial estate, had been inclosed.89 
The inclosure of 69 a. in Upper and Lower Mead 
fields by Act of Parliament in 1867 apparently 
completed the process of inclosure in the parish. 

The parish was said to consist mainly of pasture 
c. 1775,9! and in 1778 the manorial estate (704 a.) 
had only 128 a. arable. In 1794 268 a. in the 
parish were under crops, mainly wheat, beans, and 
barley, with smaller acreages of peas and oats;% 
in 1801 there were also small acreages of turnips 
and potatoes.°* About 1820 36 a. in the parish were 
growing teasels for use in the cloth-mills,95 and a 
teasel-dealer lived in the parish in 1845.% There 
was a withy-bed in Alkerton Meadow ec. 1830,97 
and osiers used by itinerant basket-makers were 
grown in the parish until the early 2oth century.% 
‘There was some increase in arable in the early 19th 


81 E 164/39 ff. 379-88; Glos. Colln. RF 118.10, 12. 

82 E 164/39 ff. 379-88. 

83 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/4K/2. 

84 Glos. R.O., D 1228, ct. bk. 

85 G.D.R. Eastington terrier, n.d. 

86 Ibid. 1674. 

87 Glos. Colln. deeds 118. 

88 Glos. R.O., D 1347, Hicks fam. 1773-1903. 

89 G.D.R. Eastington tithe award; Glos. Colln. RF 
118.10, 12. 

9° Glos. R.O., Q/RI 60. 

92 Glos. Colln. RR 118.1. 

93 Glos. R.O., D 149/E 79. 

9+ Acreage Returns, 1801. 

°5 Glos. Colln. RF 118.21 (1). 

96 Glos. R.O., P 127/VE 2/1. 

97 Glos. Colln. RF 118.24. 

98 Keys, Eastington, 76. 

99 Glos. Colln. RF 118.24. 


9t Rudder, Glos. 430. 


century: c. 1830 the four largest estates, a total of 
1,232 a., had 325 a.,99 and in 1839 520 a. out of a 
total acreage of 2,043 a. were arable.’ In 1go1 the 
reduced parish had 196 a. of arable.? 

In 1778 the manorial estate included c. 10 farms, 
of which 6 were of 50 a. or more; Alkerton farm was 
100 a. and Westend farm and one other were each 
c. 130a.3 By 1839 Alkerton farm had grown to 
178 a. and Westend farm to 183 a.. while there were 
4 other farms of over 100a. and 8 of 50-60a.4 
The total number of farms was about the same in 
19065 and in 1939 when there were 6 at Alkerton, 
3 near Middle Street and Cress Green, and 2 each 
at Nupend, Nastend, and Westend.® In 1968 the 
land was used mainly for dairying and stock-raising. 


Mixts. The mill of Eastington manor recorded 
from 1390 was apparently Churchend Mill. It was 
held before 1390 by John Bridley and in that year 
his successor as tenant asked for a reduction in rent 
because the mill was dilapidated.” In 1439 the mill 
estate, which included a cottage, corn-mill, fulling- 
mill, and 14 a. of land, was held by Richard Bridley ;8 
Bridley surrendered it to the lord of the manor in 
1444 and it was leased instead to Thomas Webb. 
The mill had been described as ruinous in 1440 
and ‘Thomas was being ordered to rebuild it in 
1448 and later. Thomas or his son of the same name 
held it until at least 1491.1? A Thomas Webb died 
c. 1509, leaving the furnace and vats in his dye- 
house to his son John; his widow Margery married a 
fuller, John Clutterbuck, who may have held the 
mill at his death in 1524, and have been succeeded 
by Walter Clutterbuck, mentioned as a cloth-maker 
in 1525.1! In 1540 the mill was granted by copy to 
Catherine Clutterbuck, a widow, and her sons,'2 
and in 1547 and 1554 the tenant was Walter Clutter- 
buck. In 1547 the Crown granted the mill to 
Thomas Seymour, Lord Seymour of Sudeley, 
and in 1550 to John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
later Duke of Northumberland;'5 after Dudley’s 
attainder the Crown granted it in 1554 to William 
Wytt and William Breton.'© By another grant later 
in 1550, however, the same mill was granted to Sir 
William Herbert,'7 later Earl of Pembroke (d. 1570), 
and in 1575 his son Henry, Earl of Pembroke, sold it 
to a group including Richard and Edward Stephens.!8 
In 1588 Churchend Mill was being worked by the 
clothier James Stephens, brother of the lord of the 
manor,'? and he owned the mill and 44a. at his 
death in 1591. He was succeeded by his son Edward, 
who was recorded as a clothier in 160870 and was 
still alive in 1653 when his son Nathaniel was also 


1G.D.R. Eastington tithe award. 

2 Acreage Returns, 1901. 

3 Glos. Colln. RR 118.1. 

4 G.D.R. Eastington tithe award. 

5 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1906), 153. 

6 Ibid. (1939), 161. 

7 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/4K/1. 

8 Ibid. 2/167. 9 Ibid. 4K/2. 
10 Tbid. 2/185, 196; cf. ibid. 4K/2, Eastington ct. 8 Oct. 23 

Hen. VI. 

11 Hockaday Abs. clxxxix. 

12 F 164/39 f. 370Vv. 

13 Cal. Pat. 1547-8, 26; 1553-4, 485. 
14 Tbid. 1547-8, 26. 

1s Tbid. 1549-51, 72. 

17 Tbid. 1550-3, 32. 

18 Glos. Colln. deeds 118; Complete Peerage, x. 405-10. 
19 Glos. R.O., D 547a/T 63; Trans. B.G.A.S. xxii. 130. 
20 C 142/26/49; Smith, Men and Armour, 310. 


16 Tbid. 1553-4, 485. 
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mentioned.”! The son was presumably that Nathaniel 
Stephens who owned the mill in 1674 and died before 
1696.72 In 1729 Edward Stephens was described 
as a clothier of Churchend, and his son Edward 
was living at Churchend in 1735.23 In 1770 Church- 
end Mill, which still combined a grist-mill and 
fulling-mill, was settled on the marriage of Mary 
Sinclair, a widow, and Thomas Oliver, who sold 
it in 1771 to Ellis James. Ellis James settled it on 
the marriage of his son Ellis in 1773; the younger 
Ellis was dead by 1775 when his widow Elizabeth 
conveyed her life interest in the mill to her husband’s 
brother and heir John James. John James’s trustees 
sold the mill in 1799 to Henry Hicks;4 its later 
history is given below. 

Millend Mill was perhaps the mill recorded in 
Alkerton manor in 1086.25 There was certainly a 
mill on or near the site by 1329,”° and it was probably 
the mill of Alkerton mentioned in 1379.27 Millend 
Mill had become the property of Leonard Stanley 
Priory by 1456,28 and it was the fulling-mill 
held by Thomas Clutterbuck and sold with the 
other priory land to Anthony Bourchier in 1548, 
and to John Sandford in 1549;2? John Sandford 
sold it ¢. 1552 to Richard Clutterbuck, and the 
descendants of Richard’s son, William, owned the 
mill until the end of the 18th century, although 
they may not have worked it after the mid 17th 
century.%° 

From 1785 Millend Mill was leased by William 
Fryer to the partnership of Henry Hicks and Edward 
Sheppard who worked it in conjunction with a mill 
at Uley until 1795 or later.3! Hicks, who became lord 
of the manor in 1806,3? acquired Churchend Mill 
in 1799 and rebuilt it before 1806,33 and he had 
bought and rebuilt Millend Mill by 1820.34 Hicks 
also built a third mill, Meadow Mill to the north- 
west of Churchend, which was presumably the New 
Mill he was occupying in 1811.35 In 1833 the three 
mills were managed by Charles Hooper for Hicks 
Bros. Steam-engines had been installed by then, 
but water-power, said to be very irregular, was still 
used; c. 300 people were employed at the mills and 
c. 200 outdoor weavers.3¢ After Henry Hicks’s 
death in 1836 the mills were worked by lessees 
although the Hicks family retained ownership of 
Millend Mill until 1872 and Churchend and Meadow 
Mills until c. 1900.37 In 1839 Charles Hooper was 
manufacturing cloth at Churchend and Millend 
Mills, and had 59 handlooms at work in them. 


21 Glos. R.O., D 547a/T 63. 

22 G.D.R. Eastington terrier, 1674; Glos. Colln. deeds 
118, deed of 1696. 

23 Glos. Colln. deeds 118, deed of 1735. 

24 Glos. R.O., D 1347, Hicks fam. 1773-1903, abs. of 
title from 1770. 

25 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 1'70v. 

26 Glos. R.O., D 547a/T 1/2. 

27 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/4K/1. 

28 Tbid. 2; part of the mill lay in a detached part of 
Leonard Stanley parish in 1820: Glos. R.O., P 201/VE 2/1. 

29 Cal. Pat. 1548-9, 6. 

30 See pp. 130-1; Richard Clutterbuck (d. 1652) was 
apparently the last to be styled clothier: Glos. N. & QO. v. 
383, 547-50. 

3t Glos, Colln. deeds 319. 

32 See above, p. 128. 

33 Ibid. D 1347, Hicks fam. 1773-1903, abs. of title from 
1770; see above. 

34 Glos. R.O., P 201/VE 2/r. 

35 Tbid. P 127/OV 2/2. 

36 Rep. Factory Com. H.C. 450, B.1, p. 46 (1833), xx; 
H.C. 167, B.1, pp. 25-26 (1834), xx. 
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Meadow Mill was occupied in 1839 by H. Fletcher & 
Son,38 but their clothing machinery there was for 
sale in 1841,39 and soon afterwards Meadow Mill 
too was occupied by Charles Hooper.4? The busi- 
ness, known as Charles Hooper & Co., was inherited 
at Hooper’s death in 1869 by his son, Charles Henry 
Hooper,*! and in the later rgth century the three 
mills were worked in conjunction with Bond’s 
Mill, Stonehouse, and Beard’s Mill, Leonard 
Stanley, each housing different processes.4? The 
mills continued to employ a large proportion of the 
population of the parish until the three at Eastington 
closed down c. 1906.43 Churchend Mill, which in 
1892 comprised a new block of four stories, an old 
mill with one water-wheel, and other buildings,‘ 
was demolished c. 1912345 it stood just to the south- 
east of the school.4¢ Meadow Mill was occupied 
in 1910 and until 1935 by a firm of leather-board 
manufacturers, and in 1939 by a firm making fibre- 
board; in 1968 it housed an engineering works. 
Millend Mill apparently housed the Automatic 
Malting Co. which was recorded in the parish be- 
tween 1914 and 1931; it was operating as a corn- 
mill in 1939,47 but was unoccupied in 1968. Meadow 
Mill comprises a three-story main block of stone 
with a longer and lower brick range adjoining, and 
Millend Mill a stone block of four stories and attics 
with brick additions; in the late r9th century each 
mill had four water-wheels.48 


OTHER INDUSTRY AND TRADE. A weekly market 
and a fair in July were granted to the lord of 
Alkerton manor in 1304;49 tolls were leased from the 
manor in 1402,5° but no later record of either market 
or fair has been found. 

A dyer was a tenant of Eastington manor in 
1322,5! the earliest record of the clothing industry 
in the parish. From the 16th century or earlier a 
large proportion of the inhabitants were employed 
by or in the cloth-mills of the parish. In 1608 51 
people associated with the industry were recorded 
and 16 in other trades, compared with 31 in agri- 
culture. The clothworkers included 5 clothiers, 
1o tuckers, and 36 broadweavers.5? In 1831, when 
there was evidently still a fairly high number of 
outdoor weavers,53 206 families in the parish were 
supported by trade compared with 88 by agri- 
culture.5+ Among clothiers of the parish recorded 
in the 17th and 18th centuries were the Blanch 
family of Alkerton: Giles Blanch was mentioned in 


37 See pp. 131, 128. 

38 Rep. Com. Handloom Weavers, 376-7; G.D.R. East- 
ington tithe award. 

39 Glouc. Jnl. 20 Mar. 1841. 

40 Glos. Colln. RX 118.4. 

41 Tombstone in Eastington churchyard; Industrial Glos. 
1904 (Glouc.), 24. 

42 Keys, Eastington, 74-75. 

43 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

44 Glos. R.O., D 1347, Hicks fam. 1773-1903, tenancy 
agreement. 

45 Ex inf. Mr. Keys. 

46 G.D.R. Eastington tithe award. 

47 Kelly's Dir. Glos. (1910 and later edns.); ex inf. Mr. 
L. F. J. Walrond, of Stroud Museum. 

48 Glos. R.O., D 1347, Hicks fam. 1773-1903, tenancy 
agreement, 1892; Glos. Colln. RX 118.4. 

49 Cal. Chart. R. 1300-26, 47. 

5° Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/2/157. 

51 §.C. 11/245. 

52 Smith, Men and Armour, 309-11. 

53 See above. 

54 Census. 
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1608,55 and Richard Blanch died in 1636; William 
Blanch, possibly Richard’s son,5° was mentioned 
in 1653,57 John Blanch in 1688,58 and ‘Thomas 
Blanch in 1691;59 Alice Blanch, Thomas’s widow, 
lived at Millend in 1710.% 

A mason lived in the parish c. 1425.°! In 1608 the 
majority of the weavers and other craftsmen lived in 
Alkerton tithing; they included 4 carpenters, a 
smith, a cobbler, 2 tailors, anda glover. In Eastington 
tithing there were 2 tailors, a hosier, a miller, 


presumably working the corn-mill at Churchend, , 


and a shipwright? who may have lived in the de- 
tached part of the parish at Framilode. Tailors were 
fairly regularly mentioned in the parish until the 
late 19th century.’ Shoemakers were recorded in 
1677 and 1798;°* there were at least two in the 
parish in the 1840s,5 and two bootmakers and a 
shoemaker at Alkerton in 1879.° A carpenter was 
mentioned in 1686,®7 and two wheelwrights and three 
carpenters in the 1840s; a wheelwright was working 
at Alkerton in 1879, and two carpenters in 1906. 
There was a cabinet-works at Middle Street in 
1935.°9 A blacksmith was mentioned in 1844,7° and 
there were two in the parish in 1856;7! there were 
two at Alkerton in 1879,72 and a smithy stood at the 
fork in the road there until 1914.73 In the early 
rgth century there was a brick-yard on the south 
side of Middle Street.74 A butcher and a pig-killer 
lived in the parish in 1789.75 Two bakers and a 
grocer were recorded in 1842,7° and the parish had 
6 butchers and 3 grocers in 1856.77 A malt-house in 
the parish was owned by Samuel Purnell of Nupend 
in 1790.78 With the closure of the cloth-mills in the 
early 20th century a number of the inhabitants 
began to go outside the parish to work, some to 
Dursley; in 1968 the great majority of the inhabitants 
worked in the factories of Stonehouse and the 
locality.79 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Court rolls survive for 
the Earl of Stafford’s manors of Eastington and 
Alkerton for the period 1377-90,8° for Alkerton 
manor alone for 1424-8,8! and for both manors for 


1438-79,** 1504-5, 1514,53 1555-6,84 and 1578585 
there is a court book for both manors covering 
the pericd 1600~48.8° Apart from the earlier 16th 
century when joint courts were held, during the 


55 Smith, Men and Armour, 310. 

56 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, lil. 13. 

57 Glos. R.O., D 547a/T 63. 

58 Hockaday Abs. clxxxix. 

59 Gigs R.O., D 2193, Purnell fam. (Framilode), 1691— 
1796. 

60 Tbid. D 1228, deeds of man. 

61 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/4xK/2. 

62 Smith, Men and Armour, 309-11. 

63 Glos. R.O., D 49/II/4; D 149/T 77, 92, X 17; P 127/ 
Mn a entry for 1845; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later 
edns.). 

64 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 85, X 17. 

65 Ibid. P 127/VE 2/1. 

66 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879), 640. 

67 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 92. 

68 Ibid. P 127/VE 2/tr. 

69 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879 and later edns.). 

70 Glos. R.O., P 127/VE 2/1. 

71 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 232. 

72 Tbid. (1879), 640. 

73 Keys, Eastington, 144. 

74 Glos. Colln. RF 118.24; cf. G.D.R. Eastington tithe 
award. 


75 Glos. R.O., P 127/OV 2/2. 


period covered by the surviving records separate 
courts were held for each manor, although on the 
same day; two courts a year were generally held. 
View of frankpledge was originally exercised only 
in Alkerton manor and presentments at its court were 
made by a tithingman as well as by the homage; by 
1555, however, the view was also being claimed for 
Eastington manor which had its tithingman. The 
Alkerton court dealt with assaults and affrays 
until the early 17th century, and it enforced the 
assizes of bread and ale, presentments being made by 


-ale-tasters in the late 14th century. In 1451 the 


court ordered that stocks and a tumbrel should be 
provided. In the late 14th century both manor courts 
heard pleas of trespass, debt, and covenant; the 
pleas were settled by compurgation, defendants 
requiring variously 3, 6, or 12 compurgators. In 
1441 and 1442 both courts ordered that no tenant 
should implead another in any other court in causes 
that could be decided in the manor courts, but few 
pleas were recorded later; an isolgted plea of trespass 
was heard in the Alkerton court in 1604. The joint 
court elected a constable and hayward in 1555-6, 
and the constable was appointed by the Alkerton 
court in the early 17th century, particular houses 
being liable in turn to supply the office.87 The 
Alkerton court may have exercised some jurisdiction 
over the Amey Court manor, as well as the Earl of 
Stafford’s manor of Alkerton, in the late Middle 
Ages’8 and it certainly did so after the two manors 
came under the same ownership in the late 16th 
century.89 The right to hold both Eastington and 
Alkerton manor courts was sold with the manors in 
1802,°° but they have not been found recorded later. 

Churchwardens’ accounts for the parish survive 
from 1616,9! overseers’ accounts for the years 
1724-1828, vestry minutes from 1825,9 and 
highway surveyors’ accounts for 1739-1817.% 
In the 18th century separate rates were levied for 
the two tithings, and one of the two churchwardens, 
overseers, and surveyors was responsible for each.95 
In the 17th century and early 18th the office of 
churchwarden fell to particular houses in rotation. 

The usual forms of poor-relief were administered 
in the earlier 18th century.” In 1785 the parish 
owned five cottages: one was near Leigh Bridge on 
the Frocester boundary, another, to the east of 
Millend, was used as an isolation hospital,°* and 


76 Ibid. VE 2/1. 

77 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 282. 

78 Glos. Colln. deeds 118. 

79 Cf. Keys, Eastington, 74. 

80 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/4K/1. 

8x [bid. 2: 

82 Tbid. 2-3. 

84 Ibid. 5. 

85 Glos. R.O., D 5474/M 13. 

86 Ibid. D 1228. 

87 Ibid. Alkerton ct. 5 Apr. 19 Jas. I. 

88 Cf. Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/4k/2, Alkerton ct. 31 Apr. 31 
Hen. VI. 

89 Glos. R.O., D 1228, Alkerton cts. 5 Oct. 9 Jas. I,9 
May 9 Chas. I. 

9° Glos. Colln. RF 118.12. 

91 Glos. R.O., P 127/CW 2/1-3. 

92 Ibid. OV 2/1-3. 

93 Ibid. VE 2/1-3. 

94 Ibid. SU 2/1. 

95 Ibid. CW 2/2-3; OV 2/1-2; SU 2/1. 

96 Tbid. CW 2/1-2. 

97 Ibid. OV 2/r. 

98 Glos. R.O., P 127a/OV 9/1; cf. Taylor, Map of Glos. 
(1777); Keys, Eastington, 90. 


83 Ibid. 4. 
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the others were presumably the three at Claypits 
sold by the parish in 1838.99 The cost of poor- 
relief more than doubled in the period 1726-72, 
and then stayed fairly stable until 1790 when a 
sharp rise began, trebling the cost by 1810.! In 
1803 a total of 80 paupers were receiving permanent 
relief, 104 were receiving occasional relief, and there 
were 1g disabled ;? in 1815 a total of 5 were receiving 
permanent and 57 occasional relief. The cost of 
relief fell considerably between 1810 and 1815,3 
but there was another sharp rise in the late 1820’s,* 
and in 1829 the rector agreed to reduce his tithes 
under pressure from the farmers who complained 
of the high poor rates; the rector blamed Henry 
Hicks for the distress because he had brought a 
numerous population into the parish and then refused 
to give work to any but the first-rate weavers.® 
Among the methods adopted by the parish to 
combat the rising poor rates was the building of a 
parish workhouse near Chippenham Platt in 1785 ;° 
in 1803 it housed 25 of the paupers whose work 
earned £69 in that year,? but there were only 4 
paupers there in 1815.8 A keeper of the workhouse 
was appointed in 1819.° T'wo looms bought by the 
parish in 1827 were presumably for use in the 
workhouse.'® ‘There was a salaried general overseer 


for the parish in 1807,!! and in the early 1830’s,!2 


but from 1785 to 1791 and in the mid 1820’s the 
poor were farmed.'3 A parish doctor was retained 
from 1817 or earlier. In 1833 a select vestry was 
formed.!5 In 1835 the parish became part of the 
Wheatenhurst Union.!© The workhouse was sold to 
the guardians,'7 and, rebuilt as a long three-story 
brick building with a central pediment, served as the 
union workhouse;'8 in 1968 it was a county council 
welfare home, the Willows Hostel. In 1935 Eastington 
was transferred with the rest of the Wheatenhurst 
Rural District to the Gloucester Rural District. 


CHURCHES. There was apparently a church at 
Eastington by 1092 when Winebaud de Ballon 
granted tithes there to Bermondsey Priory,?° 
although no record of it has been found before 1291.74 
It was presumably founded by Winebaud or another 
lord of the manor. In 1305 the church was a rectory,” 
which it has remained. The benefice was united 
with the vicarage of Frocester in 1953.23 

The advowson belonged to the lord of Eastington 


99 Glos. R.O., P 127/VE 2/2, entries in 1836, 1838. 
' Ibid. OV 2/1-2. 

2 Poor Law Abstract, 1804, 184-5. 

3 Ibid. 1818, 156-7. 

+ Poor Law Returns, H.C. 83, p. 72 (1830-1), xi. 

5 Glos. Colln. RR 118.7 (6-7). 

6 Glos, R.O., P 127/OV 2/2. 

7 Poor Law Abstract, 1804, 184-5. 

8 Ibid. r8r8, 156-7. 

9 Glos. R.O., P 127/OV 2/2. 

tf Thid. 2. 

13 Tbid. P 127A/OV 9/1; P 127/OV 2/2-3. 
1 Ibid. P 127/OV 2/3; VE 2/2. 

55 Ibid. VE 2/1. 

16 Poor Law Com. 2nd Rep. 524. 

17 Glos. R.O., P 127/VE 2/2. 

18 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1889), 764; cf. above, plate facing 

p. 172. 

19 Census, 1931 (pt. ii). 
20 Dugdale, Mon. v. 88. 
21 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 221. 
22 Reg. Ginsborough, 142. 
23 Lond. Gaz. 15 Dec. 1953, p. 6815. 
24 Reg. Ginsborough, 142. 


10 Ibid. 3. 
12 Tbid. VE 2/1. 
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manor in 1305,74 and successive lords presented, with 
an exception in 1387 when the Crown presented, 
although the feoffees of Hugh, Earl of Stafford, had 
made a successful presentation the previous year.*5 
Thomas Heneage, lord of the manor, presented in 
1532.26 but in the mid 16th century there was 
confusion over the ownership of the advowson. In 
1550 the Crown granted it to Sir William Herbert,?7 
and the Duke of Northumberland was later said 
to have been patron in 1553.28 In 1555, however, 
Henry, Lord Stafford, leased the advowson to 
Richard Stafford, later lessee of the manor, and in 
1567 William Whitton presented under a grant from 
Richard Stafford.29 In 1566 Richard Stafford sub-let 
the advowson to Richard Stephens, who with 
others bought it from Ursula Stafford and her sons 
in 1569.3° Three of the purchasers presented in 
1571,3! but then or later they were disputing it 
with other claimants, and in 1575 they bought it 
from Henry Herbert, Earl of Pembroke;3? Richard 
Stephens alone was said to be seised of the advowson 
at his death in 1577.33 It then descended with the 
manor in the Stephens family until 3812 when 
Henry Stephens (formerly Willis) sold it to William 
Veel who sold it in the same year to the Revd. 
Richard Huntley of Boxwell Court.3+ Huntley 
apparently sold it c. 1823 to John Laing.35 In 1831 
Abraham Hatherell presented and in 1837 Ralph 
Peters.5° In 1856 the advowson belonged to the 
incumbent ‘Thomas Peters (d. 1890),37 from whom 
it passed to T. E. Peters, whose trustees held 
it in 1906 and 1931. In 1935 the advowson was 
held by J. T. Chapple;38 it was acquired c. 1939 
by the Diocesan Board of Patronage3? which in 1968 
shared the advowson of the united benefice with 
Lady Cooper of Fracester. 

The church was worth £10 13s. 4d. and Bermond- 
sey Priory’s portion {1 in 1291;4° the portion was 
not recorded later. A portion of the tithes of Alkerton 
owed to the Vicar of Frocester was being disputed by 
the rector in 1367,+! and in 1377 was commuted for a 
rent of 2os. ;42 the payment to Frocester was recorded 
until the late 18th century.*3 In 1674 a composition 
was being paid to the rector for milk, but other 
produce and animals including calves were tithable 
in kind.44 From 1818 the tithe-payers paid cash 
compositions to the rector.45 The tithes were commu- 
ted for a corn-rent of £525 in 1839.4° The rector 
had some glebe in 1341;47 there were 45 a. in the 


25 Cal. Pat. 1385-9, 270; Worc. Episc. Reg., Reg. Wake- 
field, f. 44v. 

26 Glos. Colln. deeds 118. 

27 Cal. Pat. 1550-3, 32. 

28 Hockaday Abs. clxxxix, 1565. 

29 Ibid. 1567. 

31 Hockaday Abs. clxxxix. 

32 Glos. Colln. deeds 118. 33 C 142/181/110. 

34 Glos. Colln. RF 118.6; G.D.R. vol. 382, f. 34. 

35 Glos. Colln. RF 118.8. 

36 Hockaday Abs. clxxxix. 

37 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.); Glos. R.O., 
P 127/VE 2/3. 

38 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1894 and later edns.). 

39 Glouc. Dioc. Yr. Bk. 1936-7, pp. 34-353 1938-9, pp. 

O-41. 

40 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 221. 

41 Worc. Episc. Reg., Reg. Whittlesey, f. 31. 

42 Cal. Pat. 1374-7, 431. 

#3 Rudder, Glos. 431. 

44 G.D.R. Eastington terrier. 

45 Glos. Colln. RF 118.33(1-51). 

46 G.D.R. Eastington tithe award. 

47 Ing. Non. (Rec. Com.), 407. 


30 Glos. Colln. deeds 118. 
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early 17th century,*8 and 64a. c. 1820.49 In 1680 a 
house at Nupend belonged to the rectory.5° The 
rectory was valued at £32 145. gd. in 1535,5! £57 in 
the early 17th century,5? £160 in 1650,53 £130 in 
1750,54and £552 in 1856.55 

The rectory house, which was mentioned from 
1572 when it was said to be in decay,5° stood east of 
the church on the site later occupied by the school.57 
It had 7 hearths in 1672,58 and in 1680 the house and 
out-buildings comprised 28 bays.59 It was a low, 


gabled block with timber-framed out-buildings.® . 


One window contained coloured glass depicting 
soldiers performing military exercises, thought to be 
late-16th-century Flemish work.®' In 1833 the 
building of a new rectory was begun on another 
site north of the road to Stonehouse.® The new 
house, later called Oldbury, ceased to be the 
rectory c. 1900, and shortly afterwards Eastington 
Lodge was acquired as a rectory.® 

By 1291 Eastington church had a chapel of ease 
at Alkerton,® later described as standing at about a 
crossbow-shot from the church;® it was dedicated 
to St. Kenelm.® In 1340 services at the chapel had 
been suspended for default by Alkerton parishioners, 
some of whom refused to attend the parish church 
instead and were ordered to be barred from neigh- 
bouring churches.®7 In 1400 the Rector of Eastington 
was exempted from celebrating mass and other 
offices in the chapel, which was then ruinous, and 
no later record of the chapel has been found. 

In 1338 the Rector of Eastington was given leave 
to be absent in the service of the Earl of Gloucester.® 
John Wells, rector in 1397, was given dispensation 
to hold an additional benefice;7° he was farming the 
demesne of the manor in 14027! and 1409.72 In 
1457 and 1468 the rector, John Sudbury, was one of 
the lessees of the manorial warren and fishery.” 
In 1475 dispensation to hold an additional benefice 
was granted to William Blamyre7+ (d. 15o01).75 
William Dickinson, rector from 1532,7° was appar- 
ently non-resident in 1551 when the church was 
being served by a curate whose doctrinal knowledge 
was found unsatisfactory.77 Dickinson was tempo- 
rarily suspended in 1553 for brawling with a 
parishioner in the church;78 he was said to be resident 


48 G.D.R. Eastington terrier, n.d. 

49 Glos. Colln. RF 118.21(2). 

50 G.D.R. Eastington terrier. 

51 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 419. 

52 G.D.R. Eastington terrier, n.d. 

53 Trans. B.G.A.S. |xxxiii. 93. 

54 G.D.R. vol. 3814, f. 26. 

55 Ibid. vol. 384, f. 88. 

56 Hockaday Abs. clxxxix. 

57 G.D.R. Eastington tithe award. 

58 E 179/247/14 rot. 48; cf. Hockaday Abs. clxxxix, 1669. 

59 G.D.R. Eastington terrier. 

60 Atkyns, Glos. plate at pp. 418-19. 

61 Bigland, Glos. i. 537. 

62 Hockaday Abs. clxxxix, 1831-3; Glos. R.O., P 127/ 
VE 2/1, which stated that the old rectory had first been 
demolished, but the old rectory was shown on the map of 
1839 and called the rectory: G.D.R. Eastington tithe 
award. 

63 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1902), 152; ex inf. Mr. Keys; see 
above, pp. 124-5. 

64 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 221. 

65 Cal. Papal Regs. v. 374. 

66 Glos. R.O., D 547a/T 1/6; the Alkerton fair granted 
in 1304 was held on the vigil, feast, and morrow of St. 
Kenelm: Cal. Chart. R. 1300-26, 47. 

67 Reg. Bransford, 35-36. 

68 Cal. Papal Regs. v. 374. 

69 Wore. Episc. Reg., Reg. Hemenhale, f. 17. 


in 1563,79 but in the same year the churchwardens 
complained that they had only an old curate who 
could not read distinctly. In 1570 the curate serving 
the parish was indicted for not wearing a surplice, 
failing to read the royal injunctions, and using 
common white bread for the sacrament.8° Richard 
Syrell, the rector, was absent in 1572,8! and had 
another benefice in 1576.82 In 1579 ‘Thomas Barker 
was instituted on the presentation of Edward 
Stephens, but Syrell claimed that Stephens had 
ousted him from the living by means of a forged 


‘document, obliging him to resign when required, 


because he refused to lease the rectory to Stephens 
at a small rent; Stephens said that Richard Stephens 
had secured the obligation when he presented 
Syrell because he was anxious to recoup some of the 
money he had recently spent in litigation over the 
advowson.®3 Robert Ball (1581-1613)§* was a 
preacher and a graduate.85 

From 1613 the living was held by Richard Capel, 
a noted Puritan divine; in 1619 he was presented 
for not wearing a surplice, not making the sign of 
the cross in baptism, and for other omissions,®¢ and 
in 1633 he refused to read the Book of Sports in 
church and resigned the living.87 William Pemble, 
another Puritan divine, died at Eastington in 1623 
while visiting Capel. his former tutor.88 Both Capel 
and his successor, William Mew, were evidently 
presented because their opinions coincided with 
those of the patron, Nathaniel Stephens.®9 In 1640 
Mew was said to have been a lecturer in London 
and to stand ‘affected as most lecturers do’;% 
he preached before the House of Commons in 
1643, and was a member of the assembly of divines.% 
In 1650 he was described as a constant preacher.% 
After a last-minute change of mind he subscribed 
to the Act of Uniformity in 1662,°3 and apparently 
held the living until 1669 when Samuel Mew was 
instituted.°+ Robert Stephens, instituted in 1760, 
was also Rector of Shellingford (Berks.), and later 
became lord of the manor.95 His successor, William 
Davies (1776-1817), resided,9 but Wadham Huntley 
(1817-31),97 the brother of the patron, resided on his 
benefice at Aston Blank.98 Huntley’s successor, James 
Hatherell, who rebuilt the rectory, had leave of 


7° Cal. Papal Regs. v. 69. 

71 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/2/157. 

72 Tbid. 159. 

73 §.C. 6/1117/9; Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/2/185. 

74 Cal. Papal Regs. xiii (1), 406. 

75 Hockaday Abs. clxxxix. 

76 Glos. Colln. deeds 118. 

Ld Dede kil eo abies th tl 

78 Hockaday Abs. clxxxix. 

79 Bodl. MS. Rawl. C.799, f. 9. 

80 Hockaday Abs. clxxxix. 

81 Tbid. xliv, 1572 visit. f. 52. 

82 Tbid. xlvii, 1576 visit. f. 100. 

83 Tbid. clxxxix. 84 Tbid. 

85 Ibid. xlix, state of clergy 1584, f. 31; lii, state of clergy 
1593, f. 3. 

86 G.D.R. vol. 136. 

88 Tbid. 

99 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1639-40, 583. 

9 Cat. of Glos. Colin. p. 1074. 

92 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxiii. 93. 

93 Hockaday Abs. clxxxix; Calamy Revised, ed. Matthews, 
349. 
94 Hockaday Abs. clxxxix. 

95 Ibid.; see above, p. 128. 

96 Hockaday Abs. clxxxix; G.D.R. vol. 382, f. 34. 

97 Hockaday Abs. clxxxix. 

98 Glos. Colln. RR 118.7 (1-29), a series of letters dealing 
with parish affairs written by Huntley to his agent. 


87 D.N.B. 
89 See p. 128. 
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absence for reasons of health in 1836; he was suc- 
ceeded in the next year by Thomas Peters,% 
who gained a high reputation during his 45 years’ 
incumbency.! In the 1760s a parishioner was paid 
a small salary ‘for preserving good order in the 
church during divine service’.2 A rent-charge of 
15s. was given to the rector for a sermon on 
Ascension Day by Richard Clutterbuck of Nupend 
(d. 1735),3 and the rector still preached the sermon 
in the late 1960s, although the bequest and 5s. given 
at the same time for the parish clerk then went 
towards general church purposes.4 

A chantry, endowed with two houses and 58 a. of 
land, was founded in Eastington church in 1336 by 
the lady of the manor, Iseult de Audley,5 and priests 
were instituted to it in 1338 and 1386.° The chantry 
priest was presented for hunting with greyhounds 
in the lord’s warren in 1377.7 The chantry perhaps 
lapsed in the early 15th century, as the rents from 
its lands were paid to the manor in 1439 and later, 
and in 1457 a house and yardland, formerly held 
by the chantry priest, were leased by the lord of the 
manor to a tenant.® No later reference to the chantry 
has been found, unless the chaplain recorded in 
the parish in 1498 served it.9 

The parish had a church house by 1468 when 
the tenants of Eastington manor petitioned the 
Duchess of Buckingham for a piece of land for its 
enlargement,!® and the manor was receiving a 
nominal rent for the site of the church house within 
the outer court of the manor in 1491.17 A new 
church house was under construction in 1524,!? 
and a building called the Church House was sold 
with the advowson by the Staffords in 1569.% 

The church of ST. MICHAEL, formerly St. 
Mary," comprises nave, chancel, south aisle, west 
tower, north porch, and north vestry and organ- 
chamber. No part of the fabric is obviously earlier 
than the 14th century, but the Norman font, 
which has a plain bowl and a pedestal encircled by 
a broad shelf scalloped on the underside,!5 presum- 
ably survives from the earlier church.!® The dedica- 
tion of the church in 1340!7 may have marked the 
completion of a 14th-century rebuilding. The 
tower is probably wholly of that period; it is 
of three stages with battlements and gargoyles and 
a square staircase-turret on the north, and has 
14th-century windows at each stage. Windows of the 
same period survive in the north wall of the nave, in 
the side walls of the chancel, and in the south wall 
of the aisle, the latter apparently reset. In the later 

99 Hockaday Abs. clxxxix. 

1 Glos. R.O., P 127/VE 2/3, entry for 1890. 

2 Ibid. CW 2/3. 

3 16th Rep. Com. Char. 64-65 ; see above, p. 130. 

4 Ex inf. the rector, the Revd. J. A. Lewis. 

5 Cal. Pat. , 1334-8, 307. In 1357 James Audley had 
leave to found a chantry for five chaplains in Eastington 
church (Cal. Papal Regs. i. 293), but no other evidence of 
his chantry has been found, nor has any been found earlier 
than c. 1703 (Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 198v.) of a chantry 
dedicated to St. Thomas Becket and St. Catherine, to 
which the Prior of Stanley presented. 

6 Wore. Episc. Reg., Reg. Hemenhale, f. 13v.; Reg. 
Wakefield, f. 43. 

7 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/4K/1. 

8 Ibid. 2/167, 173, 185; S.C. 6/1117/9. 

9 Hockaday Abs. xxii, 1498 visit. f. 27. 

10 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/4K/3. 

11 Tbid. /1/2/196. 

12 Hockaday Abs. clxxxix, 1524, 1525. 

13 Glos. Colln. deeds 118. 

4 Tt was called St. Mary’s in 1400: Cal. Papal Regs. v. 
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15th or early 16th century the nave was largely 
rebuilt and a south aisle added or rebuilt. The nave 
was made higher and three tall arched windows 
divided into two stages by a thick transom!’ were 
made in the eastern part of the north wall, and a 
smaller one was inserted above the 14th-century 
window at the west; three clerestory windows were 
made above the new arcade on the south side. The 
aisle was given an east window with a hood-mould 
enriched with angel-stops and carvings of dogs and 
a knight holding a shield, and a west window with 
internally a cusped ogee hood on foliated stops; 
three square-headed windows and a doorway were 
made in the south wall. The doorway has a square 
dripmould, crowned head-stops, and decorated 
spandrels bearing the initials SB for one of the 
Staffords, Dukes of Buckingham, who perhaps 
paid for the rebuilding.9 Nave and aisle were 
given low-pitched panelled ceilings ornamented 
with bosses. At the rebuilding or later a doorway 
with a dripmould was made in the north wall of the 
chancel.2° 

The chancel was said to be ruinous ‘in 1570.2! 
In 1652 a gabled north porch with a round-headed 
entrance was built”? replacing a slightly higher one. 
A gallery for the Clutterbucks of Millend and 
Nastend was built under the tower in 1760.23 
In 1832 a vestry was built on the south side of the 
chancel,4 and in 1851 when a restoration was 
financed by Charles Hooper the nave was lengthened 
towards the east by building a new chancel arch, a 
new ceiling was made over the east part of the nave, 
and a gallery was removed from the east end of the 
aisle and the arcade there renewed.?5 Later the 
windows were restored,2© and in 1885 further 
restoration included the addition of an organ- 
chamber west of the vestry replacing one bay of the 
aisle, the removal of the west gallery, the insertion 
of a low screen to separate nave and chancel in 
the position of the former chancel arch, the re- 
placement of pews, pulpit and reading-desk, and 
the addition of choir-stalls.?7 

Several windows retain fragments of medieval 
painted glass, including a figure of St. Matthew in a 
north window, the only survivor of a set of apostles 
holding creed scrolls;?8 other glass with the cypher 
of the Duke of Buckingham in the window west of 
the organ-chamber was moved from the nave 
window destroyed in 1885.29 A brass to Elizabeth 
Kneyvet (d. 1518)3° is set in the east wall of the organ- 
chamber. Against the west wall of the aisle is a 
401; St. Mary’s and St. Michael’s variously in the early 
16th century: Hockaday Abs. clxxxix, 1501-24; and St. 
Michael’s from the early 18th century: e.g. Bodl. MS. 
Rawl. B.323, f. r98v.; G.D.R. vol. 2858 (1), f. 18; St. 
Matthew’s is given in Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 282; 
(1870), 542. ee, gee 

15 Trans. B.G.A.S. xxxiii, 289, 302, plate facing p. 297. 

16 See above. 17 Reg. Bransford, 32. 

18 Bigland, Glos. i, plate facing p. 537. 

19 See p. 128. 

20 Bigland, Glos. i, plate facing p. 537. 

21 Hockaday Abs. clxxxix. 

22 Glos. R.O., P 127/CW 2/1. 

23 Hockaday Abs. clxxxix. 

24 Glos. R.O., P 127/VE 2/r. 

25 Glos. Ch. Notes, 131; Glos. R.O., P 127/VE 2/2, 
entries for 1846, 1851. 

28: Glos No) Oni. 2726 

27 Glos. R.O., P 127/VE 2/3; Glos. N. & OQ. iii. 450-2. 

28 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlvii. 310-11, fig. 32 (plate xiv). 


29 Keys, Eastington, 21-22; cf. Bigland, Glos. i, 537. 
30 Bigland, Glos. i. 539. 
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tomb with the recumbent effigies of Edward Stephens 
and his wife Joan (both d. 1587); it was in the 
chancel until 1850 and under the tower until 
1954.3! ‘The plate includes a chalice given in 1684 
by the rector, Samuel Mew; another dated 1622 
has disappeared since 1906.32 The church had one 
bell from the early 17th century ;33 tradition records 
the removal of a full peal.3+ The bell was recast at 
Frocester by James Whitmore in 1652,35 again in 
1699 by Abraham Rudhall,36 and again by John 
Rudhall in 1826.37 In 1953 the peal of six bells from 
St. Peter’s church at Frocester was acquired; 
four were cast by William Whitmore in 1639, one 
by Abraham Rudhall in 1743, and another by John 
Rudhall in 1794; two were recast in 1892.38 The 
registers are complete from 1558.39 


NONCONFORMITY. Dissenting groups regis- 
tered houses in the parish in 1763 and 1795, and 
one at Nupend in 1803.49 In 1808 the Wesleyan 
Methodists built a chapel on the south side of the 
main road at Alkerton;*! congregations of up to 300 
were claimed for it in 1851.42 The chapel was 
rebuilt in 1870;43 it is a stone building with tall 
round-headed windows. In 1824 a chapel was 
built on the road between Westend and Nupend# 
by Joseph Hill. It was intended for use by Primitive 
Methodists, but soon afterwards Hill gave the use 
of it to a Baptist minister, Peter King, who was 
mainly responsible for establishing a Baptist 
community at Eastington.45 The chapel was said 
to have congregations of up to 170 in 1851.46 The 
chapel was rebuilt in brick in the Gothic style in 
1871.47 ‘Two houses at Alkerton were registered 
by other dissenting groups in 1845.48 The Baptist 
and Wesleyan chapels remained in use in 1968, 
but both had only small congregations.‘ 


EDUCATION. In 1764 £452 was subscribed by 
eight inhabitants of Eastington for teaching poor 
children to read.5° In 1818 the endowment, which 
produced {£18 16s. a year, supported four schools 
where 76 children were taught, and a teacher was 
paid to instruct 30 children at one of the cloth- 
mills. Another 20 children attended the charity 
schools at their parents’ expense, and 50 were 
paid for by their parents at four small day schools; 
it was said that almost all the children in the parish 
received education.5! In 1824 a new schoolroom for 
the charity school was built north-west of the church- 


3t Roper, Glos. Effigies, 483-7; Keys, Eastington, 25. 

32 Glos. Ch. Plate, 77; Keys, Eastington, 51. 

33 Glos. R.O., P 127/CW 2/1, entries for 1616 and later. 

34 Keys, Eastington, 26. 

35 Glos. R.O., P 127/CW 2/1. 36 Ibid. 2. 

37 Ibid. 3; Glos. Ch. Bells, 46. 

38 Keys, Eastington, 27-28. 

40 Hockaday Abs. clxxxix. 

41 Glouc. Jnl. 18 July 1808; G.D.R. Eastington tithe 
award. 

42 H.O. 129/337/2/6/10. 43 Date on bldg. 

44 in O. 129/337/2/6/11; G.D.R. Eastington tithe award. 

45'T, F,. Newman, A Memoir of Peter King (1851), 19 
oe in Glos. Colln. C 18a). 

46 H.O. 129/337/2/6/11. 47 Date on bldg. 

48 Hockaday Abs. clxxxix; Glos. R.O., Q/RZ 1. 

49 Ex inf. Mr. Keys. 

5° 16th Rep. Com. Char. 65. For a detailed account of the 
schools see Keys, Hastington, 112-42. 

5t Educ. of Poor Digest, 298; cf. Keys, Eastington, 114. 


39 B. & G. Par. Recs. 131. 


yard on a site given by Henry Hicks, lord of the 
manor, and partly paid for by a grant from the 
National Society.5? In 1833, when the school became 
affliated to the National Society, there were two 
day and Sunday schools, evidently separate school- 
rooms for boys and girls, and a lending library was 
attached; the endowment was supplemented by 
subscriptions and the collections at two sermons each 
year.53 In 1847 the National school had a salaried 
master and mistress helped by 19 unpaid teachers, 


- and the total daily attendance was 81.54 By 1849 


school pence had been added to the other sources of 
income, and a deficiency in funds was guaranteed 
by a parishioner.55 

A Wesleyan Sunday school was in existence by 
1833 when it taught 152 children, and there was a 
Baptist Sunday school with 88 children.5¢ In 1858 
a schoolroom adjoining the Wesleyan chapel at 
Alkerton was built for a day school. In the next 
year both the Wesleyan’? and National schools 
applied for state grants, but it was decided that one 
school for both communities should be established 
in a new National school building on the site of the 
old rectory.58 

An infant school supported by Charles Hooper 
had been established by 1856,59 and the support was 
continued by his son C. H. Hooper;® an endowment 
of {100 made by Edward Ricketts brought in 
£2 16s. 5d. in 1879.°! In 1875, when it occupied the 
schoolroom adjoining the Wesleyan chapel, it 
applied to become a public elementary school,®? and 
in 1879 it was moved to a new classroom adjoining 
the National school, although the two schools were 
not officially merged until 1897.°3 From 1899 the life 
of the National school was disrupted by a dispute 
between the schoolmaster who, supported by the 
rector, Richard Rimmer, made the children attend 
church, and nonconformist parents supported by 
C. H. Hooper who claimed that the action contra- 
vened the agreement of 1859; the dispute, which 
caused the closure of the school for a time, was not 
resolved until the rector’s resignation in 1902.% 
The school had an average attendance of 128 in 
1904,°5 and the numbers remained stable during the 
next 30 years;® in 1968 the attendance was c. 115, 
the older children of the parish going to school at 
Stonehouse.®7 


CHARITIES. Richard Clutterbuck of Nupend by 
will dated 1734 gave a rent-charge of 4os. to be 
shared among poor housekeepers;® there were 22 


52 Keys, Eastington, 114; G.D.R. Eastington tithe award. 
53 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 314; Glos. R.O., P 127/VE 2/1. 
54 Church School Inquiry, 1846-7, 8-9. 

55 Ed. 7/34/129. 

56 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 314. 57 Ed. 7/37. 

88 Keys, Eastington, 117, 121; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 
542, however, lists a separate Wesleyan school at Alkerton. 

59 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 282. 

60 Tbid. (1870), 542; it was probably the infant school 
that was held in a cottage at Churchend in 1870: Glos. 
R.O., D 1347, Hicks fam. 1773-1903, sale of Leaze estate. 

61 Glos. R.O., P 127/VE 2/3, charity accts. and entry for 
1891. 

62) Bid7/37- 

64 Tbid. 135-40. 

65 Public Elem. Schs. 1906, 184. 

66 Bd. of Educ. List 21, r9tr (H.M.S.O.), 1613 1922, 104; 
1932, 114; 1936, 120. 

67 Ex inf. the head master. 

68 r6th Rep. Com. Char. 64. 


63 Keys, Hastington, 131. 
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recipients in 1878.6 John Blanch by will dated 
1756 gave {100, the interest to be divided among ro 
housekeepers not on parish relief, and John Watkins 
(d. 1818) left {10 to augment Blanch’s charity; 
the interest, £8 13s. 4d. from investment in stock, 
was being regularly applied in 1827,7° and in 1878 


FRAMPTON 


FRAMPTON ON SEVERN lies g miles south-west of 
Gloucester, on a bend in the River Severn. It is 
widely known for its spacious village green, called 
Rosamund’s Green after Henry II’s mistress, 
Rosamund Clifford, a member of the family closely 
associated with Frampton from the 11th century to 
the zoth. The River Severn forms one of the six 
sides of the parish; the former course of the River 
Cam marks the south-western boundary, Wicksters 
brook the southern, the Gloucester—Bristol road the 
south-eastern, the River Frome most of the north- 
eastern, and the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal 
roughly follows the north-western boundary.! The 
area of the parish, excluding river foreshore, was 
2,365 a.,? including 1 a. that was formerly a detached 
part of Wheatenhurst and was added to Frampton 
in 1882.3 In 1935 43 a. of the parish forming a small 
promontory east of the Gloucester—Bristol road was 
transferred to Eastington.+ 

The land lies flat and low, mostly below the 50 ft. 
contour line, and rises to 100 ft. only at one point 
on the eastern boundary. It is mostly on the river 
clays and gravels, and was formerly drained by the 
streams mentioned above and by small feeders, but 
human works have changed the pattern. The course 
of the Frome has been altered at the eastern angle 
of the parish, by Fromebridge Mill, and also, over 
a longer stretch, a mile downstream. More funda- 
mentally, the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal takes 
all the water that once ran along the River Cam west 
of the line of the canal, and drainage works have 
reduced the smaller streams to ditches.5 

The River Severn has from time to time caused 
flooding in the parish, notably in 1606.° It has also 
encroached on the parish and added land to it: c. 
1615 the river left high and dry 30 a. which became 
known as Bromwich’s warth,”? and in 1791, when 
recent endeavours to prevent encroachments by the 
shifting Severn had proved ineffective,’ 15 a. of the 
manorial estate were said to have been washed 

69 Glos. R.O., P 127/VE 2/3. 

7° r6th Rep. Com. Char. 65. 

71 Glos. R.O., P 127/VE 2/3. 

72 Ex inf, the rector. 

1O.S. Map 1”, sheet 156 (1953 edn.). 

2 Census, 1931. The assessment of the acreage was 
revised at each revision of the O.S. Map, presumably 
because of changes in the foreshore of the Severn; the 
area, excluding foreshore, was 2,322 a. in 1880: O.S. Area 
BR. (1880). 

3 Census, 1891. 

4 Ibid. 1931 (pt. ii). 

5O0.S. Map 1/25,000, SO 79 (1951 edn.); the village 
street once needed a bridge, Buckle Bridge, to cross the 
brook running through the middle of the parish: Glos. 
Colln. RX 137.4 (1). 

6 Glos. N. & Q. 1. 379. 

7 E 317/Glos./9; cf. E 178/5309 for the date. 

peed, Glos. i. 594, 596 n.; cf. Rudge, Hist. of Glos. i. 
se Glos. Collin. RF 137.4. 

1 Glos. R.O., D 149/'T 1004. 
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each of the ro recipients had {1 2s. 6d.7! In the late 
1g60s, when the income of the Blanch charity 
remained at £8 1os., both charities were still being 
distributed at Christmas and Michaelmas respectively 
as laid down by the donors.7? 


ON SEVERN 


away.? A manorial fishery apparently existed in the 
Severn c. 1225, when Richard de Clifford made a 
grant of a place for making six putchers or fish-traps 
near Buckpool,'® and a fishery in the Severn be- 
longed to the manor in 1315.!! In 1866 the lord of 
the manor, H.C. Clifford, had stop-nets in the 
Severn, and although he failed to register his title to 
them with the Fisheries Commission!” his successor 
had a several fishery in the river in 1968.13 In 1819 a 
60-ft. whale was killed in the Severn at Frampton." 
Boats on the Severn, before the opening of the 

Gloucester and Berkeley Canal in 1827,'5 put in at 
Frampton Pill, the mouth of the River Cam with an 
inlet on the Frampton side that appears to have been 
enlarged as a basin.’ In 1668 a storehouse for the 
reception and sale of coal was built or proposed to 
be built on the Slimbridge side of Frampton Pill,’7 
which was crossed as early as 1584 by a bridge called 
Warth Bridge.!8 The pill was being used for landing 
coal in 1770,!9 and in 1781 the bridge needed repair 
after a large coal-carrying vessel had broken it.2° In 
1806 further repairs were needed after damage by a 
break-away barge,?' and that may have encouraged 
the inhabitants of Frampton to build a bridge at the 
upper end of the landing-place, where it would be 
less vulnerable to boats, but where in 1806 it was 
alleged to infringe the rights of the inhabitants of 
Slimbridge.?? In 1815 the inclosure commissioners 
awarded the parishioners of Frampton a free 
landing-place on Frampton Pill,?3 which was re- 
placed by one on the canal bank when the canal was 
built.24 Some maritime activities by the inhabitants 
of Frampton are mentioned below.*5 

Woodland in Frampton was recorded in 1086,76 
and in 1315 the manorial demesne included 40 a. of 
oak wood.?7 A lease of land at Woodend, near Clay- 
pits,?® in 1320 also gave permission to fell trees.?9 
Woodland of 20 a. in Frampton park was recorded 
in 1296,3° and the lord’s park, mentioned in 1434,3! 
was leased in 1499 to be converted into pasture. 

11 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 155. 

12 Glos, R.O., D 149/E 97. 

13 Ex inf. Maj. P. F. S. Clifford, of Frampton Court. 
ee Pope penes Mr. T. D. Thomas, schoolmaster of 

aul, 

15 C. Hadfield, Canals of W. Midlands, 118. 

16 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 68, map. 

17 Ibid. D 149/L 2. 

18 Glos. Colln. RX 137.4 (1). 

19 Ibid. RF 274.12 (6). 

20 Glos. R.O., P 149/OV 2/7. 

21 [bid. VE 2/2. 

22 Glos. Colln. RF 274.10 (20). 

23 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 68. 

24 Ibid. D 149/F 54, map. 

25 See pp. 151-2. 

26 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 168v. 

27 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 155. 

28 For the location see Glos. R.O., D 149/F 54, map. 

29 Glos. R.O., D 1490/T 134. 

30 [bid. T 1007. 

31 Tbid. T 176. 
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Four hundred oak trees were then reserved,3? as 
were 480 in other leases of the park in 1543.33 The 
lord’s park, in the south of the parish,3+ was distinct 
from the park of c. 50 a. that later adjoined Frampton 
Court on the east.35 The commonable land of the 
parish, including open fields and extensive marshy 
grass-land, was inclosed by a gradual process which 
culminated in a parliamentary inclosure of 1815.36 

The gravel that covers a large part of the area of 
the parish was being dug by 1646.37 Gravel-pits, 
fairly large in 1879,38 were greatly extended in the 
early 20th century: mineral railway lines were built 
south-east to the main railway line and south-west 
to a wharf on the canal,39 by which means the gravel 
was carried to Avonmouth where it was used in the 
building of the docks.4° Former workings are marked 
by pools at the centre of the parish that were used 
for sailing in 1968, when other pits near-by were 
being worked and the gravel company had a depot 
in the eastern corner of the parish. The clay of the 
parish was once used for brick-making. A bricklayer 
recorded in 17464! was presumably associated with 
a local brick-yard, where bricks, once sold at 6s. 6d. 
a thousand, were sold c. 1775 at 8s.42 A brick-yard 
and limekiln lay just west of the church in 1782,43 
and there was a later clay-pit further south.*4 
Frampton brick-makers were recorded in the mid 
rgth century;45 many houses of that period in 
neighbouring parishes are said to be of Frampton 
brick, which is regarded as unsatisfactory because 
of the high proportion of salt in the clay.*® 

The good drainage provided by the gravel brought 
early settlement to Frampton. Evidence of pre- 
historic and Romano-British occupation has been 
found in the gravel-workings,#7 and it is reasonable 
to assume that the Saxon settlement of Frampton 
was relatively early. The village, in the north-west 
quarter of the parish, forms a long and narrow 
settlement reaching 1 mile in length and ranged 
along a single, sinuous street at the southern end 
and a wide village green at the north end. In the 
early 18th century the village was said to comprise 
two parts, Church End and Frampton or Rosa- 
mund’s Green.*8 Such a division may be represented 
by a gap in the older houses, at the point where a 
brook, once bridged by Buckle Bridge,*9 runs under 
the village street, but it makes the green end include 
some houses that are in fact in the street. 

Church End, with the parish church nearly at the 
southern extremity of the village street, is likely to 
represent the earlier settlement: the position of the 
church, the location of the pound on the south-west 
side of the churchyard,5° and the unevenness of the 
ground on some of the unoccupied sites fronting the 
street suggest that a greater proportion of the houses 
of the village were once in Church End. The 
surviving houses there include several timber- 


32 Ibid. T 185. 

33 Ibid. T 186-7. 

34 As shown by the names Park’s Farm, Parkfield Court. 

35 Greenwood, Map of Glos. (1824); Kelly’s Dir. Glos. 
(1856), 288. 

36 See pp. 149-50. 

37 B.M. Add. Ch. 59082; cf. Glos. R.O., D 149/T 1022. 

38 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XL. 11-12 (1880-4 edn.), 

39 Ibid. (1922-3 edn.). 

40 Local information. 

41 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 346. 

42 Rudder, Glos. 454. 

43 Glos. R.O., D 149/P 16; cf. Guide-Book to Frampton on 
Severn [1952] (Glos. Colln. RQ 137.4), 17. 


framed buildings, of which some retain their thatch. 
They include a cruck-framed house of five bays, 
which was largely rebuilt in 1967, and there was a 
pair of cruck-framed cottages, demolished in 1966, 
opposite Oegrove Farm.5! Oegrove Farm is a two- 
story house built on rectangular plan in the early 
17th century, timber-framed in square panels on the 
front with a massive southern gable-end of rubble 
masonry. A large barn of seven bays near the church 
has walls framed in regular square panels in which 


_ the wattle is not plastered. Two timber-framed 


houses of one story with attics may be of the earlier 
16th century; one of them has a gabled dormer, and 
the other has at least one large tension brace. In the 
1960s several small houses were built unobtrusively 
in gaps between older houses in Church End and on 
the sites of demolished cottages. 

Frampton Green, or Rosamund’s Green as it 
came to be known from 1651 onwards,5? is nearly $ 
mile long. At the southern end, where the village 
street leads off to the church, the houses are concen- 
trated. At the beginning of the street, among the 
brick cottages of the 18th and 19th centuries, are 
several timber-framed buildings: Tudor Cottage, 
which has a jettied gable-end to the street, may be 
of the 15th century, and Greycroft has a cruck- 
framed gable-end with blocked openings at two 
levels. Further down the street, Buckholt House is 
a fair-sized 18th-century brick house of two stories 
and dormered attics, with a bow to the full height on 
the south and beside it, moved from the west side 
of the house, a doorway with fan-light, pediment, 
and Doric pilasters. Many of the larger houses of the 
village are well spaced along the two sides of the 
green. They include Frampton Court and the 
Grange on the east side and Manor Farm on the 
west side, which are discussed below,53 and some 
late-17th- and 18th-century houses in brick of 
which the largest, Frampton Lodge at the north-east 
corner of the green, is of three stories and has a 
modillion cornice, long and short quoins, and a 
pedimented doorway. There are also some timber- 
framed and thatched houses round the green, 
including one near the southern end containing a 
cruck truss. 

The green itself has retained that ‘air of neatness 
and cultivation’ noticed in the late 18th century. 
Richard Clutterbuck, who drained the green in 
173154 and built a new road along it, has generally 
received the credit for redeeming it from the state 
of a marsh,55 but the green was described as ‘a very 
pleasant place’ 20 years earlier.5° 

The village was a relatively large one and in minor 
ways acted as a centre for an area stretching beyond 
the parish boundaries. In the Middle Ages Frampton 
had a market and a fair.57 An attempt in the early 
14th century by the lord of the manor, Robert 


44.O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XL. 15 (1922 edn.). 

45 Pigot’s Dir. (1842), 107; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1863), 269. 

46 Local information. 

47 Trans. B.G.A.S.1. 123; pier 421; lxviii. 10. 

48 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 7 

49 Glos. Colln. RX 137.4 (1); crholdt House preserves 
the name. 

50 O.S, Map 1/2,500, Glos. XL. 11 (1880 edn.). 

5t Local information. 

52 Glos. R.O., D 149, intro. to cat. 

53 See pp. 145-8. 54 Bigland, Glos. i. 595. 

55 Following Rudder, Glos. 452; cf. yee Finberg, Glos. 79. 

56 Bodl. MS. Top. Glouc. Cs f.2 

57 See p. 151. 
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FitzPain, to create a borough of Framptons® seems 
to have come to nothing. No burgess tenure is 
recorded;59 the only possible indications that have 
been found of a surviving tradition of borough status 
are a charge, in the early 17th century, of usurping 
the privileges of a borough® and references between 
1683 and 1718 to houses as being in the borough.® 
The high proportion of non-agricultural occupations 
in Frampton in more recent times® may result from 
the attractiveness of the village as a place of resi- 


dence, not only for the more independent tradesmen . 


but also for gentry and professional people who 
would draw other tradesmen there to provide for 
them. Thomas Daniel, licensed in 1643 to practise 
medicine,®3 is the earliest known of many physicians 
and surgeons in Frampton.®+ The inhabitants in 
1798 included an accountant, a surgeon, two 
cabinet-makers, and a ‘carver’. The carver was John 
Pearce®s and funeral monuments by him and by two 
later Frampton masons, Wilkins and Bennett, are to 
be seen in the churches of the district.6 Four 
clergymen, of whom the vicar was not one, were 
living in Frampton in 1842, and from 1856 the 
large number of private residents gave employment 
to such trades as chemist, milliner, music-teacher, 
piano-tuner, and wine merchant.®8 

The continuing eligibility of the village has led to 
the building of several modern houses there and the 
conversion of cottages and small farm-houses into 
middle-class houses. The major expansion of the 
village, however, has been the building by the rural 
district council of an estate of c. 200 houses north 
of the green; there were a few small houses there in 
the late 19th century and a row of council houses 
was built before the Second World War, but most 
of the houses were built in the 1960s. Of the outlying 
settlements most are single farm-houses. Park’s 
Farm, in the south-east corner of the parish, was 
built in the 17th century; a two-story house with a 
timber frame largely concealed behind later brick 
and rendering; it has a rectangular plan, with a 
central chimney-stack of brick between the front 
door on one side and on the other a newel staircase 
to the first floor and attics. Walk Farm, at the north 
corner of the parish, was perhaps built in the same 
period, a square-framed building standing on a low 
stone plinth and cased in brick in the early 19th 
century. Nastfield (formerly Field) Farm, 1 mile east 
of the church, was built shortly before 1777% in 
brick on a high ashlar plinth, and has a symmetrical 
entrance front which breaks forward beneath a 
pediment with a blank bullseye at the centre; the 


58 C 143/71/12; Fosbrooke, Glos. i. 327-8. 

59 For Peter the burgess (fl. 13th cent.) see p. 147. 

60 EF 159/447 rot. 318; cf. below, p. 152. 

61 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 233, T 1080, T 1097. 

62 Seep. 151. 63 Hockaday Abs. cc. 

64 e.g. ibid. 1707, 1714. 

65 Glos. R.O., D 149/X 17; cf. Gunnis, Dict. of Brit. 
Sculptors, 297. 

66 Monuments by Wilkins in, e.g., Frocester church- 
yard, by Bennett in, e.g., Wheatenhurst church. 

67 Pigot’s Dir. (1842), 106. 

68 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

69 Taylor, Map of Glos. (1777). 

70 See pp. 150-1, 

71 Glos. R.O., D 149/F 54, map; cf. ibid. 'T 134. 

72 See p. 147. 73 Glos. R.O., D 149/P 16. 

740.8. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XL. 7 (1881, 1902, 1922 
edns.). 

75 Margary, Rom. Roads, i, p. 132. 

76 Glos. R.O., D 149/M 16. 


brackets of the modillion cornice and the plat-band 
are of terra cotta. Townfield Farm, between Nast- 
field Farm and the village, and two farm-houses in 
the eastern corner of the parish at Netherhills were 
built of brick in the late 18th or early 19th century. 
East of Netherhills is Fromebridge Mill,” with an 
18th-century mill-house of rendered brick reputed 
to have been an inn in the mid 19th century, a pair 
of cottages of perhaps the same period, and a row 
of seven two-room cottages built c. 1800. There were 
also once a farm-house or houses called Woodend 
and Puddiford’s, near Claypits;7! the name Puddi- 
ford’s recalls a family with land in Frampton in the 
13th century,”? and there was a piece of manorial 
waste called Woodend Green, with one house beside 
it, in 1782.75 At Oatfield, on the road to Wheaten- 
hurst, there were five houses by 1879, two more had 
been built by 1920,74 and there were altogether 11 in 
1968. South-east of the north end of the green are 
six small houses of the rgth and 2oth centuries. 

Frampton village is linked with Arlingham, where 
there was an ancient crossing of the Severn, and with 
the Gloucester—Bristol road by Perry Way, which 
follows the line of a Roman road75 and was recorded 
by that name in 130237 it was a turnpike road from 
1726 to 1874, under the same trust as the Gloucester— 
Bristol road.77 That road, marking the south-east 
boundary, was partly repairable by the parish.7° It 
crossed the Frome by a bridge called Frome Bridge 
in 1328,79 which was to be mended by the lord of the 
manor and the men of Frampton in 1378.8° There 
were plans for rebuilding the bridge in 17408! and 
c. 1867,82 by which time it was a county bridge.*®3 
Road improvements in the mid 2oth century 
totally altered both Frome Bridge and Wickster’s 
Bridge, by which the road crossed Wickster’s brook 
2 miles south-west. Wickster’s Bridge, recorded c. 
1363 as out of repair,8+ was mended in 167585 and 
1759,8° and by 1859 had become a county bridge.%7 
Buckle Bridge and Warth Bridge are mentioned 
above. 

In 1086 27 people in Frampton were enumerated,88 
and in 1327, though only 12 people were assessed 
for tax, Frampton had the highest assessment in 
Whitstone hundred.89 Frampton had 85 names, one 
more than Stonehouse, on the muster-roll of 1542,9° 
and there were said to be 329 adults in 1603.9! There 
may have been a decline in the mid 17th century: 
whereas 105 families were given in the return of 
1650, in 1672 only 47 houses were assessed for 
hearth tax,93 and the number of adults was said to be 
249 in 1676.°* From 500 people, living in 100 houses, 


77 Glos. Roads Act, 12 Geo. I, c. 24; Annual Turnpike 
Acts Continuance Act, 34 & 35 Vic. c. 115. 

78 Glos. R.O., Q/SO 1, f.118. 

79 Ibid. D 149/T 142. 

80 Public Works in Med. Law, i (Selden Soc. xxxii), 147. 
In 1387 the bridge was mentioned in the plural: ibid. 

81 Glouc. Jnl. 26 Aug. 1740. 

82 Glos. R.O., Q/AB 15. 

83 Cf. ibid. Q/CI 2, p. 17. 

84 Public Works in Med. Law, i. 116-17. 

85 Glos. R.O., P 127/CW 2/r. 

86 Tbid. P 149/VE 2/1. 

88 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 168v. 

89 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 50-51. 

90 T,, & P. Hen. VIII, xvii, p. 496. 

91 B.M. Harl. MS. 594, f. 238v. 

92 Trans. B.G.A.S. lxxxiii. 93. 

93E 179/247/14 rot. 14d. There is no evidence about 
discharged houses. 

94 Compton Census. 


87 Tbid. Q/C1 2; p: 17. 
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c. 1710% the population grew to 600 c. 17759° and 
860 in 1801. It continued to grow until 1831, and 
then fell from 1,055 to 730 in 1911. Thereafter there 
was a steady rise to 1,096 in 1961,” but by 1968 
further building had taken the total well beyond that 
figure. 

Two unlicensed victualling houses were presented 
in 1595,9° and the ‘Boar’s Head’ was recorded in 
1643.99 There were two unlicensed alehouses in 
1667,! and in 1689 Quarter Sessions ruled that all 
the alehouses in Frampton be suppressed except the 
Old Inn and the ‘Crown’. Six months later a similar 
order excepted only the ‘Nag’s Head’ and the 
‘Golden Heart’, but it was also stated that the ale- 
house near the bridge (presumably Buckle Bridge) 
ought to be licensed.? There were four victuallers in 
1755,3 one of whom kept the Bell Inn at the north 
end of the green, recorded in 1740,4 rebuilt in the 
19th century, and extant in 1968. Before 1807 there 
was an alehouse called the ‘Old Swan’,5 and in 1838 
there was a public house (the ‘Bell’) and 7 beer- 
shops.® Apart from the ‘Bell’ there were three public 
houses 1n 1939,7 of which the “Three Horseshoes’ 
remained in 1968. 

The Frampton Volunteers were raised in 1798 
under Nathaniel Winchcombe of Frampton Court, 
and drew about half their number from nine 
neighbouring parishes. They were disbanded some- 
time after 1806.8 A friendly society was active from 
1816 to 1843 or later, and in 1842 its club-day was 
held on Frampton Feast Monday.!° Frampton Feast, 
to judge from the date on which it was held, was a 
survival from the medieval fair.1! A pleasure fair on 
the green was held at the time of the feast,!2 and 
although the feast was discontinued during the 
Second World War the pleasure fair survived and 
the feast was revived in 1966.%3 A Literary and 
Mechanics’ Institute, founded in 1852,!+ became 
defunct c. 1890.15 Some of its activities were taken 
on by a Parish Institute, which had a hall built in 
1907 by an anonymous benefactor.16 The hall 
remained actively in use in 1968. 

In 1643-4 a parliamentary garrison at Frampton 
served to keep the royalist forces at Berkeley under 
some control.!7 In 1662 an unusually severe storm 
did much damage to the village, destroying a house 

95 Atkyns, Glos. 442. 

96 Rudder, Glos. 454. 

97 Census, 1801-1961. 

98 B.M. Harl. MS. 4131, f. 483. 

99 G. B. Michell, Pages from the Past at Frampton on 
Severn (Glouc. and Lond. 1929), 20-21. The work draws 
widely on original documents, particularly parish records. 

! Glos. R.O., Q/SIb 1, ff. 113, 148v. 

2 Ibid. Q/SO 2, Mich. 1689 and East. 1690. 

3 Ibid. Q/AV 2, rot. 11. 

+ Glouc. Jnl. 24 June 1740; cf. Glos. N. & Q. ii. 326. 

5 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 1134. 

© Rep. Com. Handloom Weavers, 471; cf. Pigot’s Dir. 
(1842), 107. 

7 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1939), 174. 

8G. B. Michell, Some Acct. of the Frampton-on-Severn 
Volunteers, 1798-1802 (Glouc. and Lond. 1928); Glos. 
R.O., D 149/X 15-25. 

9 Glos. R.O., D 149/X 34 (iii); Q/RSf 2; Q/RZ 1. 

10 Tbid. SO 2. 

PISEe Dr TST. 

12 Cf. Michell, Pages from the Past, 39; Glos. Countryside, 
viii. 10; Glos. R.O., PH 74/5. 

13 Local information. 

4 Glos. R.O., D 149/R 72. 

18 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1889), 775-6; (1894), 159. 

16 Ibid. (1914), 172; cf. date on bldg. 

17 Bibliotheca Glos. ii. 63, 70, 72, 308. 
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and 12 barns and uprooting 357 trees.!8 In 1631 and 
1650 opponents of inclosure caused some unrest in 
the parish,’ and in 1766 a riotous mob of 50 began 
to pull down John Sansum’s house.”° 

The history of Rosamund Clifford (d. c. 1176),?! 
Henry II’s ‘Fair Rosamund’, has been embroidered 
from the 14th century onwards with much imported 
legend and has filled many pages purporting to tell 
the story of Frampton.”3 She is authentically linked 
with the parish only by her father Walter’s lordship 
of the manor and by his grant to Godstow Abbey, 
where Rosamund was buried, of the mill at Framp- 
ton for the good of the souls of his wife Margaret 
and his daughter Rosamund.%* John Clifford (d. 
1684) may have fostered the Rosamund story 
locally: he named one of his daughters Rosamund,?5 
he had his pedigree copied with the original Rosa- 
mund included,?6 and the first recorded use of the 
name Rosamund’s Green?? was in the year after he 
bought his estate in Frampton.?8 He may have been 
responsible for the belief that Rosamund was born 
at Fretherne Lodge,”9 where his ancestors had lived, 
but after the demolition of that house?° Frampton 
Court?! and, later, the part of Manor Farm called 
Rosamund’s Bower?? were regarded as her birth- 
place. 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES. Before the 
Conquest Frampton was held by Ernesi, and in 1086 
Drew son of Pons held it of the king; Roger de Lacy 
also held 1 hide there unjustly.33 Frampton later 
passed to Drew’s nephew, Walter son of Richard 
son of Pons; Walter, who assumed the surname 
Clifford,3+ made the grant mentioned above of the 
mill at Frampton c. 1180, and his son Walter35 
confirmed Frampton to his younger brother Richard 
de Clifford in 1200, to hold it of Walter.36 Richard 
held the manor of FRAMPTON at his death in or 
before 1213, when Walter made fine for the custody 
of the land and heirs of his brother Richard.37 
Another Richard de Clifford, son and heir of 
Richard, was in possession by 123638 and possibly 
ten years earlier.3? He was succeeded by Hugh de 
Clifford, to whom in 1249 Walter de Clifford con- 
firmed Frampton manor.4° The overlordship of 


18 Bigland, Glos. i. 596 n. 

19 See p. 149. 

20 Assizes 2/21. 

21 DNB. 

22 Bett, Eng. Legends (1950), 27-28. 

23 e.g. Fosbrooke, Glos. i. 330-3. 

24 See below; Godstow Reg. (E.E.T.S. cxlii), p. 135. 

25 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 41. 

26 Pedigree at Frampton Court (copy in Glos. R.O., 
calendar of D 149). 

27 Glos. R.O., D 149, intro. to cat. 

28 See p. 145. 

29 Atkyns, Glos. 444; cf. Bigland, Glos. i. 595 n. 

30 See pp. 160-1. 

31 Clutterbuck Diary, 6. 

32 See p. 146. 

33 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 168v. 

34 A. Clifford, Collectanea Cliffordiana (Paris, 1817); 
Rudder, Glos. 452. 

35 Godstow Reg. p. 135. 

36 Bigland, Glos. i. 595 n; the final concord there cited 
was not found among the appropriate feet of fines for Glos., 
Herefs., or double counties. 

37 Rot. de Ob. et Fin. (Rec. Com.), 485. 

38 Bracton’s Notebook, ed. Maitland, iii, p. 170; Bk. of 
Fees, i. 441; cf. C.P. 25(1)/73/12/215. 

39 Glos. R.O., D 149/T ror. 

40 C.P. 25(1)/283/12/232. 
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Walter’s successors as lords of Clifford castle was 
recorded up to the late 15th century. 

Hugh de Clifford, who received the grant of a 
market and fair at Frampton in 1254,4? is said to have 
been succeeded in that year by his son John, who in 
turn died in 1299.43 A John de Clifford was lord of 
Frampton in 127644 and 1288,45 but he seems to have 
been succeeded by his son Richard by 1294.46 John 
de Clifford had already demised the manor to Peter 
Flory for his life,#7 and in 1296 Richard de Clifford 


granted a further term.‘ By 1303 a life interest in: 


the reversion of the manor, of which 4 belonged to 
John’s widow Margery as dower, had been conveyed 
to Robert FitzPain and his wife Isabel, and in that 
year, to provide maintenance for himself and his 
wife Sarah, education for his son, and portions for 
his daughters, Richard de Clifford conveyed all his 
interest in the manor to Thomas of Berkeley.49 In 
1305 Thomas conveyed the manor to Robert and 
Isabel for a yearly rent of 22 marks.5° The rent 
continued to be paid in the mid 17th century.5! 
Robert FitzPain died in or before 1315,5? and his 
widow Isabel held the manor in 131653 and 1320.54 
Their son and heir Robert had a high assessment for 
tax in Frampton in 1327,55 and in 1338 settled the 
manor on John Chideock and his wife Isabel, 
apparently the younger Robert’s daughter.5® Robert 
was dead perhaps by 1340, when John Chideock 
paid a rent owed by the lord of the manor,57 and 
certainly by 1355, when his widow Ela quitclaimed 
her right in Frampton manor to John and Isabel.58 
Their son John was lord of the manor in 136659 
during his father’s lifetime, for in 1370 the elder 
John quitclaimed the manor to his son John.© The 
son died in 1415, leaving as his heir an infant son 
John, but his widow Eleanor® held the manor at her 
death in 1433, and Eleanor’s second husband, Ralph 
Bush, held the manor for his life in 1437 when John 
Chideock and his wife Catherine settled the reversion 
on their daughter and coheir apparent, Catherine 
wife of William Stafford.°3 William and Catherine 
were in possession in 1440; William was dead by 
1450,°5 and his widow died in 1479 holding the 

41 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1413, 212; Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. 
VII, i, p. 84; statements that the manor was held of the 
Berkeleys, e.g. Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 155, confuse the 
overlordship with the rent mentioned below. 

42 Cal, Pat. 1247-58, 346. 

43 Atkyns, Glos. 439-40, followed by Rudder, Glos. 452. 
Other pedigrees of the Cliffords, none of them satisfactory 
at all points, are at Frampton Court (copy in Glos. R.O., 
calendar of D 149) and in Fosbrooke, Glos. i. 327; Misc. 
Gen. et Her. (5th ser.) v. 313-15; G. Oliver, Cliffordiana 
(Exeter, n.d. [1830?]). 

44 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 180. 

45 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 123. 

46 Tbid. T 124; C.P. 25(1)/75/36/174. 

47 Glos. R.O., D 149/L.2; Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), 
243. For later members of the Flory family see Cal. Pat. 
1317-31, 364; Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51; Trans. 
B.G.A.S. Ixii. 7o. 

48 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 1007. 

49 Ibid. L 2. 

50 C.P. 25(1)/75/39/250. Some sources say Isabel was 
daughter of Richard de Clifford; she is more likely to have 
been his sister, though hardly his coheir, as stated in 
Berkeley MSS. i. 189. The grant of 1305 was to Robert, 
Isabel, and Robert’s heirs in tail. 

5' Berkeley MSS. i. 189; cf. Cal. Close, 
1389-92, 14. 

52 Cal. Ing. p.m. v, p. 387. 

54 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 134. 

55 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 50. 

56 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 144. 

57 Ibid. T 148. 


1364-8, 446; 
53 Feud. Aids, ii. 266. 


58 Tbid. T 150. 


manor, having married secondly John Arundell and 
thirdly Roger Lewknor, and leaving as her heir her 
son Thomas Arundell.® 

Thomas Arundell died holding the manor in 1485 
or 1486, leaving a son and heir John®7 who settled 
the manor in 1496 on his marriage with Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Grey, Marquess of Dorset.®8 
Their son John (d. by 1564) was succeeded by his 
son John (d. 1590), who had settled Frampton on 
his wife Anne and his daughter-in-law Anne, wife 
of a fourth John Arundell.©° The younger John and 
Anne sold the manor in 1632 to Humphrey Hooke, 
when the estate comprised c. 700 a.7? Humphrey 
died in 1659, a few weeks after his eldest son, 
Thomas, whose son Sir Thomas Hooke, Bt., 
succeeded to the manor and died in 1678.7! Sir 
Thomas’s son, Sir Hele Hooke, was succeeded in 
1712 by his three sisters as coheirs, Elizabeth who 
married Thomas Grove, Mary who married William 
Hammond, and Anne who married William Dyer, 
each of whom had 4 of the manor. Elizabeth’s son 
John Grove in 1767 bought 4 from the devisees of 
Edmund Hammond, the third and last surviving 
son of Mary, and was left the reversion of Anne’s 4 
by her son Hele Dyer (d. 1768 or 1769), who gave a 
life interest to his sister Elizabeth (d. c. 1780), wife 
of Michael Heathcote. John Grove died in 1769, and 
his son Thomas?? sold Frampton manor in 1792 to 
Nathaniel Winchcombe.73 Winchcombe later in- 
herited the Frampton Court estate, and the subse- 
quent descent of the manor is given below with that 
of Frampton Court. 

In 1315 the manor included a chief house with a 
garden.74 The Chideocks may have lived in that 
house, though their main residence was apparently 
at Chideock (Dors.).75 By 1614 the Arundells had 
evidently leased the manor-house with 150 a. to 
Giles Addis;7° in 1792 the site of the manor with a 
house called Frampton Farm and 130a. was 
occupied by Richard Clarke,77 and that house was 
evidently the one standing 1ooyds. east of the 
church behind the large barn’8 that survived in 1968. 
The house had been partly demolished by 1815,79 


59 Ibid. T 151. 60 Ibid. T 1013° 
6t C 138/17/58 no. 62 C 139/65/38 no. 3. 
§31@.P: aE(H) rolBoleas Glos. R.O., D 149/T 159. 

64 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 162. 65 Ibid. T 164. 

Sore 140/71/47 no. 2; Berkeley MSS. iii. 329. 

67 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, i, p. 84; John is mentioned in 
Thomas’s will, dated 1485: Hockaday Abs. cc. 

68 Cal. Close, 1485-1500, pp. 277-8. 

69 C 142/230/31; Berkeley MSS. iii. 329; for the Arun- 
dells cf. Visit. Cornw. 1620 (Harl. Soc. ix), 2, 275; 
Hutchins, Dorset (1861-70 edn..), ii. 257-8. 

70 Glos. Colln. RF 137.6. 

71 G.E.C. Complete Baronetage, ili. 253. 

72 Glos. Colln. RF 137.6; SF 8.3 (1). 

73 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 1134. 

74 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 155. 

75 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 144 sqq. Manorial accounts of 
1489 and later give no indication of residence by the lord: 
Dorset R.O., D 16/M 74 &c. 

76 159/447 rot. 318; cf. Glos. Colln. RF 137.6. 

77 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 1134. 

78 Tbid./P 16. The other farm houses of the manor 
estate, mentioned in Glos. R.O., 149/T 1134, are identi- 
fiable. The name Farm Pool on the map of 1782 (penes 
Mrs. C. P. Murray, the Grange, Frampton) is also an 
indication that the house was Frampton Farm. Manor 
Farm, so called by 1879, and Frampton Court were the 
chief houses of estates other than the manor discussed 
above. 

79 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 68. Frampton Farm may have been 
replaced as a farm-house in the late 18th century by 
Tanhouse Farm, to which the large barn belonged in 1968. 
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and by 1879%° only a small part of the building 
survived, a brick-covered timber-framed structure 
known in 1968 as the priest’s house and used as a 
shed. It comprised three bays, and the roof con- 
tained curved wind-braces. 

The estate that centred on FRAMPTON 
COURT,®: called the manor of Frampton between 
the late 15th century and tne early 17th,*? originated 
in an estate held by another branch of the Clifford 
family. William Clifford was a freeholder in 
Frampton in 1302,83 and with his wife Catherine 
and son John was granted a lease of some land in 
1320.84 John, as John Clifford the elder, held land 
in fee c. 1350;85 a younger John Clifford may have 
been his nephew, John Clifford of Daneway, 
mentioned below.’¢ John the elder is said to have 
been succeeded by his son James Clifford®” of 
Frampton, who also acquired Fretherne manor® and 
was accused in the early 15th century of unjustly 
taking possession of lands in Frampton.8? In 1426 
James’s widow, Joan, and Henry Clifford, apparently 
James’s son, made an agreement with the lord of 
Frampton manor and other landholders there,% and 
Henry received a lease of land in Frampton in 
1440.9! Henry was succeeded in 1452 by his son 
James (d. 1468),9? whose son Henry died in 1485 
holding an estate called Frampton manor that was 
clearly the same as the land held c. 1350 by John 
Clifford the elder. Henry’s son James%® died in 1544 
having settled the manor on his wife Anne and 
leaving a son and heir Henry,®* who was succeeded 
in 1559 by his son James.%S In 1613 James Clifford 
died leaving as his heir his only daughter Mary, wife 
of John Cage.% 

Mary Cage died in 1640 and her husband in 
1643.97 As they had no children the estate passed 
first, apparently, to Anthony Clifford,°® son of 
Mary’s uncle George. Anthony died without issue 
in 1650, and the heir was Richard Clifford, son of 
Henry, son of Mary’s uncle John. Richard sold 
most of his estate in Frampton and Fretherne,%? and 
in 1650 he sold an estate in Frampton including the 
rents of 28 freehold, leasehold, and possibly copy- 
hold tenants to his cousin John Clifford,! son of 
James, son of Mary Cage’s uncle William.2 On 


80 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XL. 11 (1880 edn.). 

81 The name occurs from the mid 17th century: Glos. 
R.O., D 149/T 1038. 

82 e.g, Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VIL, ii, p. 442; C 3/398/187. 

83 Glos. R.O., D 149/M 16; cf. ibid. T 103. 

84 Ibid. T 134. William is said to have been son of William, 
son of Henry, son of Hugh, lord of Frampton manor, in 
the pedigree at Frampton Court and in Atkyns, Glos. 440, 
and later pedigrees. Henry, whose wife was Maud, is 
supposed to have flourished 12 Edw. I, and there may be 
some confusion with another Henry and his wife Maud 
who in 1328 received a lease of Fromebridge Mill: Glos. 
R.O., D 149/T 171; cf. Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51; the 
same Henry and Stephen de Clifford (fl. 1233: Glos. R.O., 
D 149/T 143) are said to be brothers of John (fl. 1358): 
pedigree at Frampton Court. 

85 Glos. R.O., D 149/'T 108; cf. Cal. Fine R. 1347-56, 
270. 

86 See p. 146. 

88 See p. 160. 

89 Cal. Pat. 1399-1401, 552; C 1/5/59. 

9° Glos. R.O., D 149/T 1014. 

%t [bid. T 162. 

92 G. B. Michell, ‘Fretherne’ (1952) (TS. in Glos. R.O.), 
12, which gives 1451, not 1452; but cf. List of Sheriffs 
(P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, ix), 50. 

93 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii, pp. 442-3; cf. Glos. R.O., 
D 149/T 108. 

% C 1142/73/80. 


87 Pedigree at Frampton Court. 


95 C 142/118/59. 
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John’s death in 1684 the estate passed to William 
(d. 1727), son of Nathaniel Clutterbuck and John’s 
daughter Mary.3 

William Clutterbuck’s son Richard held the estate 
until he died unmarried in 1775. The estate passed 
for her life to his niece Elizabeth, wife of Edmund 
Phillips and one of the two daughters of William 
and Catherine Bell. Mrs. Phillips was succeeded in 
1801 by the son of her sister Anne and Nathaniel 
Winchcome, another Nathaniel who in the same 
year changed his surname to Clifford. The Winch- 
combes had been settled in Frampton from at least 
16835 and by 1801 the younger Nathaniel was 
already, by purchase, the owner of Frampton 
manor® and of several smaller estates in the parish.” 
From Nathaniel Clifford (d. 1817) Frampton manor 
and the Frampton Court estate passed to his son 
Henry Clifford Clifford, who was succeeded in 1867 
by his grandson Henry James Clifford (d. 1891). 
H. J. Clifford’s son Henry Francis died in 1917 
leaving a widow, Adelaide Hilda, who subsequently 
married Lt.-Col. J. A. 'T. Miller, and an only child, 
Henrietta Hilda Elizabeth,? who married-Peter F. S. 
Haggie. The Haggies changed their name to Clifford 
in 1942, and in 1968 they owned the estate, then 
amounting to c. 700 a. It had been 1,570 a. in the 
mid 1gth century,!® but three farms were sold 
following the death of H. F. Clifford in 1917.1"! 

Frampton Court stands on a site which was 
apparently moated until 1651, when John Clifford 
had a new house built there. It was of brick,!? of 
two stories with attics; the symmetrical entrance 
front had a two-story porch and three gablets with 
oval windows to the attics, and there were bay 
windows to the ground floor only.!3 With g hearths, 
the house had the second highest assessment in the 
parish in 1672.'4 In 1731 Richard Clutterbuck began 
what appears to have been a complete rebuilding, 
in Bath stone;'5 the rainwater-heads are dated 1733. 
The house is thought to have been designed by 
John Strahan,’ in a style reminiscent of Vanbrugh’s, 
and has a main block of three stories, with a grand 
stairway to the first-floor entrance beneath a 
pediment supported on square Ionic pilasters. There 
are two plain flanking wings, of two stories and 


96 C 142/339/181. Mary is said to have first married her 
distant cousin, Henry Clifford: e.g. Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 39; 
but that intended marriage is unlikely to have been 
celebrated: C 2/Eliz./C 14/58. 

97 Michell, Pages from the Past, 20-21 (on the evidence 
of par. reg.). 

98 Record of Anthony as owner of the Frampton estate 
has not been found, but his ownership of Fretherne is 
clear from Glos. Colln. deeds 139.8. 

99 Visit. Glos. 1682—3, 40; Glos. Colln. RX 137.3 (17). 

' Glos. R.O.,D 149/M 13. 

2 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 40-41. 

3 Glos. Colln. RX 137.3 (17-18). 

+Ibid.; cf. Bigland, Glos. i. 595; Burke, Land. Gent. 
(1937), 429. 

5 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 220, T 224, T 233, T 325. 

© See above. 

7 Glos. R.O., D 149/A 13; E 8; T 1134. 

8 Mon. in N. chapel of church. 

9 Burke, Land. Gent. (1937), 429-30. 

10 Glos. R.O.,D 149/E 11. 

11 Ex inf. Maj. P. F. S. Clifford. 

12 Glos. R.O., D 149/A 2; for the moat cf. ibid. T 1038. 
A stretch of the moat north-west of the house was shown 
on a plan of 1730: Glos. R.O., D 149. 

13 [bid. Z 1-2; cf. plate facing p. 146. 

4 E 179/247/14 rot. 14d. 

1s Glos. R.O., D 149/A 8; cf. plans in Glos. R.O., D 149. 

16 Colvin, Biog. Dict. of Eng. Architects, 574. 
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stuccoed, with massive arched chimneys. The most 
notable feature of the house is the rich woodwork of 
the interior. Some 20 years later a Gothick garden 
house was built at the end of an ornamental canal.!7 
The tall ashlar dovecot in the grounds may be of the 
same period. ‘The main house, which was slightly 
altered in 1823-7,'8 has been occupied by the owners 
except for the last decades of the rgth century and 
the first of the 20th. 

The Templars received a grant of two yardlands 


in Frampton from Richard son of Pons. In 1185 the: 


estate was held of the Templars by Roger de 
Cauntelo,*° whose son Richard made an exchange 
of rights in Frampton with Richard de Clifford c. 
1230.7! Another Roger de Cauntelo, his widow 
Margery, and Roger his son were recorded in 
Frampton in the late 13th century.? The Templars’ 
rights in Frampton, treated as part of their manor of 
Temple Guiting, passed through the Clintons and 
Huddlestons*3 to Corpus Christi College, Oxford,”4 
which received 20s. rent from Frampton in 1535.75 
The college continued to receive the rent in the late 
18th century.?¢ 

The estate of the Cauntelos, or a part of it, passed 
to a branch of the Clifford family. John Clifford of 
Daneway in Bisley died in 1397 holding in Frampton 
a messuage, one plough-land, and £4 rent. He was 
said to hold his lands of the king, but Richard 
Whittington and Hugh of Bisley, who claimed that 
John’s other lands were held as of their manors of 
Lypiatt and Bisley, established that his Frampton 
estate was held of John Clinton as of Temple 
Guiting manor.?7 John’s heirs were said to be his 
daughters Elizabeth and Anne.?8 Elizabeth married 
John Staure, and in 1401 Richard Whittington and 
Hugh of Bisley complained that James Clifford and 
John Staure had ejected them from John Clifford’s 
estate.2? Anne seems in fact to have been Alice, who 
married William Teste and was the daughter of 
John Clifford,3° said to be the son of Henry, brother 
of John Clifford the elder.3! William and Alice Teste 
of Frampton complained c. 1420 that they had been 
disseised by James Clifford and his son William of 
their estate in Frampton, including land called 
Cauntelos.32 

William Teste, who was recorded in 141633 and 
1445,3+ and Alice were supposedly the parents of 
Lawrence Teste, citizen and draper of London, who 
lived at Frampton35 and died in 1507 or 1508. 
Lawrence’s elder son John died childless a few days 
later, and his younger son Giles,36 a clerk, died in 

17 Cf. Country Life, 8, 15 Oct. 1927, 506-12, 538-43 
which suggests that Sir Edward Southwell was the 
architect. See also Glos. Countryside, vii. 513-15; Clutter- 
buck Diary, 6. See plates opposite and facing p. 147. 

18 Glos. R.O., D 149/A 19; P 7. 

9 e.g. ibid. Q/SRh 1791 C/1; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and 
later edns.). 

20 Recs. of the Templars in Eng. ed. B. A. Lees, 61, where 
Frampton is assumed to be in Dorset. 

21 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 1004. 

22 Reg. Mon. Winch. ii. 162-5, 167. 

23 e.g, Cal. Ing. Misc. ii, p. 254; Cal. Close, 
623; L. & P. Hen. VIII, ii (1), p. §13. 

24 Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford, charters F. 1 (vol. xxi, 
p. 49); cf. V.C.H. Glos. vi. 81. 

25 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 244. 

26 Bigland, Glos. i. 596. 

27 Corpus Christi Coll., 
p. 25). 

28 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1413, 205. 

29 Cal. Pat. 1399-1401, 552. 

3° Berkeley MSS. iti. 160. The identity is suggested by 


1339-41, 


Oxford, charters F. 1 (vol. xxi, 


1542, having settled the Frampton estate in 1533 on 
his nephew Francis, son of William and Mary 
Codrington.3?7 Francis Codrington (d. 1557) was 
succeeded by his son Giles,3’ who died in 1580 
having settled the manor on his wife Isabel and their 
children in tail male. Giles’s elder son Francis died 
in 1581 without male issue, leaving a brother 
Richard. His daughter Margaret,39 however, with 
her husband Edward Bromwich inherited the 
estate :49 Edward was living in Frampton in 16084! 
and died in 1624.42 His son Isaac was in possession 
of the estate in 163043 and 1653,44 but in 1670 it was 
bought by Rice Yate (d. 1690), whose son Walter 
Yate bought more land in Frampton. Robert Gorges 
Dobyns Yate, the great-grandson of Walter’s sister 
Catherine Dobyns, sold the estate+s to Nathaniel 
Peach in 1779. By his will dated the same year 
Nathaniel gave the estate to his brother Samuel, by 
whose will dated 1781 it passed to his grandson 
Samuel Peach Cruger, who by 1788 had changed 
his surname to Peach. In 1839 Samuel Peach Peach 
sold the estate to Henry Clifford Clifford,4* and since 
then it has been in the same ownership as the manor 
and Frampton Court. 

The chief house of the estate, recorded in 1542,47 
has been called Manor Farm since at least 1879.4° 
The oldest part of the surviving building is a two- 
storied rear wing projecting from the south-east 
corner of the principal range; it may represent the 
solar wing of the house occupied by the Teste family 
in the 15th and early 16th centuries. The walls are 
of close-studded framing, partly refaced, and the 
upper room has an open roof with curved wind- 
braces. A small projection, perhaps for a garderobe 
or staircase, is entered on each floor by a doorway 
with a two-centred head. At right angles to the wing 
at its south-east corner is a two-storied addition 
with a jettied gable-end; it is known as ‘Rosamund’s 
Bower’, but the character of its framing suggests that 
it was not built before the early 16th century. The 
principal range of the house, of two stories and 
attics, is taller and on a grander scale. The entrance 
front, which faces north and has a two-storied 
gabled porch near its west end, has a ground floor of 
ashlar and an upper story of close-studded timbering 
with ogee braces.49 Two of the lower windows are 
of six lights, each light having an arched head; both 
the windows and the arch of the porch have pen- 
tagonal stops to their dripmoulds. Internally there 
are several stone fireplaces, those to the hall and 
parlour being carved with late Gothic ornament. The 
the fact that Giles Teste, grandson or great-grandson of 


William and Alice, held Daneway manor: C 142/65/82. 

3! Pedigree at Frampton Court. 

32 C 1/5/59. 

33 Cal. Fine R. 1413-22, 151. 

34 Cal. Pat. 1441-6, 308. 

35 Cal. Close, 1476-85, p. 239. 

36 Berkeley MSS. iii. 160, which possibly omits a genera- 
tion between William and Lawrence. 

37 C 142/65/82; cf. Visit. Glos. 1623, 41; Trans. B.G.A.S. 
XXi. 339. 

38 C 142/111/76. 

40 Berkeley MSS. iii. 160. 

41 Smith, Men and Armour, 311. 

42 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, ii. 190. 

43 E 178/53009. 44 E 317/Glos./9. 

45 Bigland, Glos. i. 596; for the Yates cf. Visit. Glos. 
1682-3, 211. 

46 Glos. R.O., D 1606, office papers, Peach. 

47 C 142/111/76. 

48 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XL. 11 (1880 edn.). 

49 See plate facing p. 147. 


39 C 142/199/87. 
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range appears to have been built in the second 
quarter of the 16th century, probably by Francis 
Codrington whose arms*° and cipher appear in the 
glass of the hall windows.5! The east end of the 
range, which contains the ground-floor parlour, may 
have been remodelled in its upper stories later in 
the 16th century; the front, which is jettied both at 
the slightly raised first-floor level and below the 
attic gable, has no ogee braces and the timbers are 
less heavy than elsewhere. The moulding of the 
first-floor bressummer is continued as a stone string 
course round the large projecting chimney on the 
east wall; above this the chimney is of brick and 
there are two diagonally-set brick stacks of Eliza- 
bethan character. A service wing projecting north- 
wards at the west end of the house has wall-framing 
of square panels and appears to date from the late 
16th or early 17th century; at its junction with the 
principal range, however, there are indications of an 
earlier wing in the same position. The ashlar plinth 
which runs beneath the whole wing and continues 
beneath later out-buildings opposite the main range 
suggests that by the 16th century the courtyard in 
front of the house was already enclosed by buildings 
on three sides. 

The house was occupied as a farm-house by 
tenants apparently from the late 17th century? until 
the early 2oth, when it was carefully restored.53 
Near the house is a timber-framed barn of seven 
bays, its walls composed of small and regular square 
panels standing on an ashlar plinth; the roof has 
collar-beams and braced tie-beams, and the double 
purlins have curved wind-braces. There is also a 
gabled ashlar dovecot of the 17th century with a 
timber-framed lantern. The house, the barn, and 
the dovecot are all roofed with stone slates.5+ 

Roger son of Osbert de Puddiford received grants 
of land in Frampton from Richard de Clifford c. 
1200;55 Roger later granted at least part of the land 
to Gloucester Abbey, from whom it was held for life 
by Peter the burgess,5° perhaps a successor of the 
burgess in Gloucester belonging to Frampton in 
1086,57 and by whom it was granted to Richard de 
Clifford c. 1245.58 In 1276, however, Richard de 
Puddiford was important enough to be presented, 
along with John de Clifford, for withdrawing suit 
from the hundred and county.5? In 1316 William of 
Boulsdon was named as one of the lords of Framp- 
ton, along with John de Clifford’s successor,® so 


50’'The arms are those of Clifford, Codrington, and 
(apparently) Dale. 

51 The surviving architectural features of the range are 
not consistent with a mid-15th-century date, as suggested 
in Country Life, 19 Nov. 1927, 741. The suggestions of 
Mr. S. R. Jones about the date of the building are grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

52 e.g. Bigland, Glos. i. 594. 

33 Michell, Pages from the Past, 32. 

54 Cf. Country Life, 19 Nov. 1927, 736-42; followed by 
H. A. Tipping, Eng. Homes (1937), ii. 189-96. 

55 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 290-1. 

56 Ibid. 293-5. 

57 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 168v. 

58 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. i. 295; cf. iii. gi. 

59 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 180. 

60 Feud. Aids, ii. 266. 

6t Glos, R.O., D 149/M 16. 

6 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 

63 Cal. Ing. p.m. xiii, p. 141; Cal. Close, 1381-5, 513; cf. 
Trans. B.G.A.S. \xii. 70. 

64 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 1014. 

65 C 140/48/16. 

66 C 142/339/181. A settlement in 1517 of } of Boulsdon 
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William, named as a freeholder of the manor in 
1302,°! may have succeeded to Richard de Puddi- 
ford’s estate. In 1327 William of Boulsdon had the 
third highest assessment for tax in Frampton.® His 
estate was evidently the one in Frampton and 
Boulsdon in Newent held of the Earls of Hereford 
by Richard Ward in the mid r4th century,®3 for, 
following a Robert Boulsdon who had land in 
Frampton in 1426, Thomas Bouldson died in 
1473 holding the manor of Boulsdon and a house 
and 146 a. in Frampton as of the honor of Hereford. 
His daughter and heir Elizabeth®s may have married 
John Alley, one of whose daughters and heirs, Joan, 
brought what was described as the manor of 
Frampton called BOULSDON to her husband, 
Thomas Smart. Thomas died in 1521, after his wife, 
and their son Humphrey was their heir.% By 1603 
the estate had been amalgamated with James 
Clifford’s Frampton Court estate.®7 

Richard de Clifford (d. by 1213) gave the services 
of two men in Frampton, perhaps with the tithes, 
to Clifford Priory (Herefs.).° At some time before 
1228, when Frampton was served by a vicar,°? the 
priory appropriated the rectory. In 1500 the priory 
had 4 tenants in Frampton;7° in 1518 it leased the 
tithes to William Tyndall, James Clifford, and 
Thomas Haynes.7! In 1553 the Crown granted the 
rectory to Edward Cooper and Valentine Fair- 
weather,”? and in the same year the title passed to 
Henry Clifford who, as James’s son and heir, was 
already lessee of the tithes.73 The rectory then 
descended with the Frampton Court estate until the 
1650s when Richard Clifford, while selling his other 
property,’7* retained the rectory. Richard was 
succeeded in 1658 by his son Edmund, whose 
widow Christian, later wife of Samuel Leet, retained 
the advowson and presumably the rectory until her 
death in 1681. Christian’s son, Edmund Clifford,75 
in 1691 settled the rectory on Joan Upton, described 
in 1707 as his sister and executrix,7 and Anne Gibbs. 
By 1714 the rectory had passed to John Chamber- 
layne,”7 another grandson of Richard Clifford (d. 
1658);78 his widow Elizabeth7? sold the rectory in 
1725 to Elizabeth Sheldon, who conveyed it four 
years later to John Wicks of Frampton (d. ¢. 1744). 
Another John Wicks, who became Vicar of Framp- 
ton in 1765, died in 1770 having devised the rectory 
to his infant daughter Anne®° with a life interest to 
his widow Anne.8! The younger Anne (d. 1841)8? 


and Frampton manors may represent a division of the 
property between Joan Alley and her sisters: C.P. 40/1017 
Carte rot. 329. Roger Porter was a party to it; his grandson 
Thomas had livery of Boulsdon manor in 1559: Rudder, 
Glos. 564. 

67 C.P. 25(2)/385/z Jas. I East./4; cf. C 142/339/181. 

68 Dugdale, Mon. v. 41. 

69 Godstow Reg. p. 136. 

71 §.C. 6/Hen. VIII/7319 rot. 25. 

72 Cal. Pat. 1553, 105. 

73 Hockaday Abs. cc. 74 See p. 145. 

78 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 40; for the patronage of the church 
see Hockaday Abs. cc. 

76 Glos. R.O., D 149/E 15, showing that Edmund was 
by then dead notwithstanding that he is named in rate 
assessments as late as 1726: ibid. R15. 

77 Glos. Colln. RF 137.5. 

7 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 40; Glos. R.O.. D 149/E 15. 

79 Hockaday Abs. cc. 

80 Glos. Colln. RF 137.5; cf. Hockaday Abs. cc. For 
earlier members of the Wicks family see Visit. Glos. 1623. 
41; Glos. R.O., D 149/T 210, 302. 

81 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. i. 378. 

82 Michell, Pages from the Past, 15. 
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received at inclosure in 1815 an allotment of 87 a. 
in Slimbridge Warth and corn-rents to replace her 
rectorial tithes, which comprised two-thirds of all 
the tithes of the parish. The rectorial glebe by then 
amounted to only a few acres,*3 but earlier it had 
been larger and had presumably included Advowson 
Farm.’+ That house, standing at the south end of the 
green and in 1968 divided into two houses called 
East Gables and West Gables, is a cruck-framed 
building of six bays, with a 17th-century cross-wing 
on the east. One of the cruck-trusses retains part of 


an arch-brace to the collar. The inserted upper. 


floor is lit by gablets, and the front facing the green 
is rendered and has been given wooden windows of 
two and three pointed lights; incorporated in the 
back of the house is a stone carved with a scene 
depicting two men and'a woman, apparently of the 
16th century. 

Nicholas of the Newland, who in 1322 received a 
lease of 1 yardland from Robert FitzPain,*5 had the 
highest assessment for tax in Frampton, and the 
second highest in the hundred, in 1327.8 If Nicholas 
had a freehold estate it may have been that which 
had come to Geoffrey and Alice Holford by 1440,87 
which in turn may have been one of three estates 
held by the families of Haynes, Fream, and Selwyn. 

Thomas Haynes, mentioned above as one of the 
lessees of the rectorial tithes, died in 1543.88 In 1616 
Giles Haynes settled a house and two plough-lands 
on his marriage with Anne, daughter of Richard 
Haynes, and she with their son and heir Richard 
survived at Giles’s death in 1629.89 Another Giles 
Haynes was living in Frampton in 1672,9° John 
Haynes had an estate there in 1678,9! and Joseph 
Haynes was one of the chief ratepayers in 1703.92 
The family’s house was the Grange,% so called by 
1889,9+ which contains a central chimney-stack 
behind the front door, a room with carved panelling 
and a decorative plaster ceiling of the early 17th 
century, and a staircase-of the same period with 
turned balusters; the house was given a new brick 
front, with a cornice similar to that at Nastfield 
Farm and some interior woodwork, in the 18th 
century, and in the later 19th century it was altered 
and enlarged. In 1672 Giles Haynes’s house was 
taxed on 3 hearths; in 1678 John Haynes had what 
was described as a chief house, with a newly built 
house sharing its courtyard.%° In the early 18th 
century Joseph Haynes was said to have a handsome 
house and a good estate.°7 The newly built house 
may have been the part which was in use as a malt- 
house in 183598 and had been converted into a 


83 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 68. 

84 So called on O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XL. 11 (1882 
edn.); it was George Watts’s farm-house in 1815: Glos. 
R.O., Q/RI 68. 

85 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 135. 

86 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 

87 C.P. 25(2)/79/90/82; Geoffrey was described as of 
Frampton, gentleman, in 1456; Cal. Close, 1454-61, 188. 

88 Hockaday Abs. cc. 

89 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, iti. 80-81. 

90 E 179/247/14 rot. 14d. 

t Glos. R.O., D 149/T 258. 92 Ibid. R 14. 

93 Michell, Pages from the Past, 35. The arms over the 
fireplace of the panelled room appear to be those of Haynes 
of Hackney. 

%4 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1889), 776. 

95 EF 179/247/14 rot. 14d. 

96 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 258. 

97 Atkyns, Glos. 441. 

98 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 54. 


separate private house called Rosamunde’s House 
by 1968. The Hayneses’ estate had passed by 1815 
to the Cliffords,9® with whom the Hayneses were 
connected by marriage.! 

Robert Fream died in 1599 holding Lower 
Lypiatt manor in Stroud and an estate in Frampton. 
His son and heir Thomas? had four tenants in 
Frampton in 1618.3 Thomas’s son Thomas was in 
possession of the estate in 1653 and was succeeded 
by three daughters as coheirs, of whom Sarah 
married Henry Window,‘ Elizabeth married Thomas 
Clutterbuck,’ and Anne married Thomas Chamber- 
layne. The subsequent descent of the estate has 
not been traced. 

In 1653 Jasper Selwyn had an estate in Frampton? 
which may have been the one that he acquired in 
1651.8 In 1672 he lived in the largest house recorded 
in Frampton, with 14 hearths, which he may have 
had as a tenant rather than as part of his freehold 
estate.? He died in 1690, and his son Jasper was 
succeeded by his eldest son Richard in 1733.! The 
younger Jasper, described as having a good house 
and estate in the parish,!! was apparently the last 
of the family to live at Frampton. In the year of his 
death he settled land there and a house called Yew 
Tree House, later described as a farm-house, on 
Richard, who was dead by 1770. In 1775 Richard’s 
son William made over his life-interest to his eldest 
son John, who sold the estate in 1791 to Nathaniel 
Winchcombe;%2 the Selwyns’ estate was thereafter 
merged with the manor and the Frampton Court 
estate. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. Acricutture. Unlike 
most places in the area, Frampton was said in 1086 
to be worth as much as it had been in 1066. In 1086 
six of the nine plough-teams there were shared 
among 10 willani and 8 bordars, while the other 
three belonged to the demesne, which was worked 
by 9 servi.3 The demesne may be assumed to have 
had a high proportion of the 8 plough-teams in 
Frampton recorded in 1220,! for in 1315 it 
amounted to 420 a. of arable, 50 a. of meadow, and 
30 a. of several pasture.'5 By 1433 the demesne had 
been reduced to a total of 283 a., of which over half, 
160 a., was pasture, with 80 a. of arable and 43 a. of 
meadow.!6 The tenants of the manor, by 1302, were 
predominantly free tenants who were able to make 
terms with the lord of the manor about commoning 
rights,!7 and in 1315 there were 16 free tenants of the 
manor owing rents which totalled £8, compared with 


99 Ibid. Q/RI 68. 

1 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 41. 

2 C 142/270/121. 

3 Glos. Colln. 16526 (46). 

4 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 1169; Viszt. Glos. 1682-3, 63-64. 

5 V.C.H. Glos. viii. 178. 

6 Glos. R.O., D 892/T 1o/r. 

7 Ibid. D 149/T 1169. 

8 C.P. 25(2)/553/1651 Trin./3. 

9 E 179/247/14 rot. 14d. He may have been living at the 
house later called Manor Farm, which is not otherwise 
identifiable in 1672. 

10 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 162. 

11 Atkyns, Glos. 441. 

12 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 1110. 

13 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 168v. 
14 Bk, of Fees, i. 307. 

1s Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 155. 
16 C 1139/65/38 no. 3. 

17 Glos. R.O., D 149/M 16. 
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10 servile tenants owing £6 in rent for a total of 6 
yardlands.'8 In 1322 a yardland leased for three lives 
was specified as containing 32 acres, 19 butts, 1 
headland, and 4 selions.!9 

Land lying scattered in the open fields of Framp- 
ton was mentioned in a grant of c. 1230, but except 
for South field the ten field-names recorded were 
apparently of furlongs rather than whole open 
fields.2° In 1302 South field was mentioned by 
implication and there were other fields called 
Netherhills, Lillands, and Egrove; it is possible that 
they were the smaller of the open fields, taken into 
cultivation comparatively late.2! The principal open 
fields in the 17th century and later were Oat field, 
recorded in 1322,22 Park field, which from its 
position was evidently the same as South field, 
Egrove, Nast field, and Upper and Lower Town 
fields.23 The agreement of 1302 about commoning 
shows that the normal rotation was two crops and a 
fallow. By the agreement the free tenants gave up 
their rights of common in certain pastures so that 
the lord of the manor could inclose them (presum- 
ably the 30 a. of several pasture recorded in 1315), 
in return for which they secured a statement of their 
commoning rights over certain arable, meadow, and 
pasture land; the lands specified were to be fenced 
when they were not commonable, and it was agreed 
that any cattle breaking in were not to be impounded 
and were not to be charged with damage.** The 
meadow land was evidently extensive; 1o a. were 
recorded in 1086,25 and the demesne had 50 a. in 
13 Eneco 

The agreement of 1302 indicates the importance 
of common of pasture in the husbandry of the 
parish. Frampton inhabitants also claimed common 
in Slimbridge Warth, the marshland that separated 
the southern part of Frampton parish from the 
Severn. In 1596 a decree in Chancery restricted the 
common in 200 a. of waste called the Warth to the 
inhabitants of Slimbridge and Frampton,?7 but the 
rights of the Frampton inhabitants remained open 
to question. The rights were made more difficult to 
determine by the division of Slimbridge Warth into 
the old warth, the new warth, and the new gained 
grounds, the boundaries of which were disputed. 
Before 1610 the Frampton inhabitants exercised 
their rights in the old warth,?8 but after suits lasting 
10 years the Slimbridge inhabitants, with the help 
of their lord, Lord Berkeley,?® kept them out of the 
new warth.3° In 1653 the Berkeleys gave up their 
right to take tack-money for Frampton beasts 
commoned on the old warth, and the Frampton 


18 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 155-6. 

1 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 135. 20 [ bid. T ror. 

21 [bid. M 16; for the form Lillands cf. ibid. E 46 
(another copy of the same original document); B.M. Add. 
Ch. 59082. 

22°Glos; R.O., D 149/T 135. 

23 e.g. Glos. Colln. RF 137.6; Glos. R.O., D 149/E 47; 
Q/RI 68. 

24 Glos. R.O., D 149/M 16. 

25 Dom. BR. (Rec. Com.), i. 168v. 

26 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 155. 

27 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 328. 

28 Berkeley MSS. ii. 354. 

29 Glos. Colln. 16527 (81). 

30 Berkeley MSS. iti. 330-1. 

3t Glos. R.O., D 149/L 2, T 1169. 

32 Glos. Colln. RF 274.12 (6). 

33 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 129. 

34 Ibid. D 149/E 47. 

36 Dorset R.O., D 16/M 38; cf. M 39. 


35 Ibid. M 16. 
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inhabitants gave up their claim to common on the 
new warth and new gained grounds.3! In 1770 the 
parishioners of Frampton and Slimbridge combined 
to oppose encroachments on Slimbridge Warth and 
to resist abuses of the common.3? At the inclosure of 
Slimbridge Warth in 1803 125 a. were awarded to 
Frampton.33 

A statement of 1800 mentioned Slimbridge Warth 
as only one of many places where the inhabitants of 
Frampton had common,3+ but it is clear that the 
open fields and other commons had been greatly 
reduced by a long process of piecemeal inclosure, of 
which the first known stage is recorded in the agree- 
ment of 1302.35 Unjust inclosures in the Marsh, Nast 
field, and Park field, totalling 45 a., were presented 
in the manor court in 1572,3° and parts of Oat field 
were inclosed during the last 15 years of the 16th 
century.37 Most of the inclosures recorded before 
the inclosure award of 1815 were in the 17th century 
and early 18th. Land newly inclosed from Park field 
was mentioned in 1624.38 In 1631 six adherents of 
‘Skimmington’, the leader of a band of close-breakers 
in the Forest of Dean, arrived in Frampton to throw 
down new inclosures, and expected to’be welcomed 
by the inhabitants.39 In 1650 a troop of horse was 
sent to Slimbridge and Frampton to prevent a mob 
from doing further damage by destroying fences.*° 
An inclosure out of Town field was recorded in 
1684.41 Exchanges of ridges in the fields were made 
in 1656,4 and in Park field and Town field in 171643 
and 1721.4 The ridges of land recorded in that 
period averaged c. 4a. in size.4#5 In 1708 an attorney of 
Eastington, Walter Marshall, was alleged to have 
ploughed up and broken great quantities of the 
common in Frampton.*° 

In 1815, immediately before parliamentary in- 
closure, 639 a. remained open or commonable, of 
which 367 a. lay in the six open fields: Egrove had 
106 a. of uninclosed land, Oat field only 13 a.47 The 
earlier inclosures may have been made partly to 
facilitate sheep-rearing, and the mention of several 
sheep-houses in 163248 and of turnips in 166749 
make it more likely. In 1795, however, a fair pro- 
portion of the inclosed land was ploughed, for the 
total acreage of arable was 567.59 In 1801, when 
496 a. were sown, wheat was the chief crop, followed 
by barley, turnips, and beans.5! At that time the 
normal rotation was said to be three crops and a 
fallow;5? that was apparently true of Egrove,5 but 
not of the other remaining open-field land, where 
two crops and a fallow remained the rule until 
parliamentary inclosure.5+ In 1667 teasels as well as 


37 ZI).L. 1/200/A. 52. 

38 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 1021; cf. T 191, T 323, T 1081. 

39 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1631-3, 87-88. 

40 Tbid. 1650, 218. 

41 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 217; cf. T 1102. 

42 Glos. Colln. deeds 137.3. 

43 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 336-7. 

44 Ibid. T 1103. 

45 | Didwl) 202) 41.27 5.0 305,, 5 310, ) rez, 

46 Ibid. D 177/I/1, f. 4; Marshall’s professional services 
were used by the parish before and after 1708: ibid. P 
149/OV 2/1. 

47 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 68. 

48 Glos. Colln. RF 137.6; B.M. Add. Ch. 59080. 

49 Glos. R.O., D 149/R 7. 50 Tbid. E 79. 

51 Acreage Returns, 1801. 

52 Trans. B.G.A.S. lxviii. 171. 
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D 149/L 6. 
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turnips were among the crops grown;55 in the late 
18th century some flax was grown at Frampton.*5® 

The 21 yeomen and husbandmen recorded in 
160857 represented less than the total number of 
agricultural tenants. In 1618 the manor had 28 
tenants, the Cliffords’ estate had 27, and there were 
8 freehold occupiers; some people belonged to more 
than one group, and the total number of occupiers 
was 64, apparently including cottagers. Of the 
tenants, some held by lease and some by copy.%® 
Copyholds could not be conveyed without the lord’s 
special licence, and heriots were paid in kind.5? In’ 
1632 the manor included 7 copyholders, with 
holdings of from 5 a. to 35 a.;°° the larger farms were 
presumably held on leases. In 1791 the manor estate 
was divided between four farms of from 104 a. to 
177 a., of which the two largest were held by a single 
tenant.®! In 1800 the parish had 12 landowners or 
tenants occupying more than c. 30 a. 

The inclosure award of 1815 allotted or re-allotted 
848 a., just over one-third of the parish, of which 
590 a. went to Nathaniel Clifford, 120 a. to Samuel 
Peach Peach, and the rest was divided among 34 
owners, of whom 23 received less than 1 a. Most of 
the owners of middle-sized estates received no 
allotment under the award, because they owned no 
commonable land or rights of common. ‘The 
period of inclosure was also one in which the number 
of farms increased. In 1831 there were 19 agricul- 
tural occupiers, of whom 17 employed labour.® At 
about the same time the Cliffords’ estate, amounting 
to three-quarters of the parish, contained 13 farms, 
of which 5 were over 150 a. and 5 were under 50 a.®5 
The concentration of so much of the land in one 
ownership made for agricultural improvement, 
notably in the use of machinery and land drainage.® 
The nature of the soil in a parish where meadow and 
pasture-land had always been more extensive than 
arable may have helped to shield Frampton against 
the worst effects of the contraction of arable farming 
in the late 19th century: in 1901 there were still 
552. of arable, more than the amount returned in 
1801,°7 though the number of farms had fallen from 
13 in 1870 to 10. By 1933 the extent of arable had 
shrunk to little over 100 a. In 1968 there were 8 
farms, mostly over 200 a., and the land was used 
predominantly for dairying. 


Miuis. In 1086 there was a mill at Frampton 
worth ros.,7° a higher sum than most mills. Walter 
de Clifford’s gift of the mill c. 1180 to Godstow 
Abbey was confirmed by his sons Walter and 


55 Glos. R.O., D 149/R 7. 

56 Trans. B.G.A.S.-xxxviii. 218. 
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68 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 548-9; (1902), 163-4. 
69 Land Util. Surv. Map, sheet 103. 

7° Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 168v. 

71 Godstow Reg. p. 135. 

72 Tbid. p. 136. 

73 Ibid. p. 137; cf. Glos. R.O., D 149/T 130. 
74 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 195. 


Richard.7! In 1228 the Abbess of Godstow defeated 
a claim by the Vicar of Frampton that she should 
pay tithes for the mill.7? The abbess and convent 
granted the mill in 1304 to William the carpenter of 
Frampton at a rent of 30s.,73 which the abbey was 
still receiving in 1535,74 and in 1312 William granted 
the mill to the lord of the manor, Robert FitzPain.75 

The mill was called Fromebridge Mill by 1328, 
when Robert’s son Robert leased it to Henry de 
Clifford.7¢ The lessee in 1350 was Roger le Walker,77 
whose surname suggests that the mill was to be used 
or was already in use as a fulling-mill. In 1450 the 
lord of the manor leased two mills under one roof 
called Frome Mills and a third mill called Blade 
Mill (i.e. corn-mill); the lessee, Richard Hill, was to 
rebuild Blade Mill as a fulling-mill and to build a 
miller’s house on the site of Frome Mills.78 By 1498, 
when they were leased to Hugh Weaver, Frome- 
bridge Mills comprised corn- and malt-mills and a 
fulling-mill with two stocks;79 in 1535 Godstow 
Abbey’s rent was said to be paid from two mills.*° 
In 1543 Thomas Haynes devised his lease of 
Fromebridge Mills to his son John,’! presumably 
the John Haynes of Fromebridge recorded as digging 
fuller’s earth at Alkerton in 1556;8? Alice Haynes, 
the lord of the manor’s tenant of the mill in 1618, 
had been succeeded by Thomas Bowser by 1625.°3 
In 1609 the lord of the manor’s estate included two 
water-mills and two fulling-mills in Frampton,*4 
but when John Arundell sold the mills to Urian 
Wise in 1632, the same year as he sold the manor, 
there were only three corn-mills.85 John Bowser 
owned the three corn-mills in 1671,°° and after the 
death of his widow Alice they passed to his daughter 
Alice, wife of Thomas Featherstone, who sold them 
in 1689 to Thomas Halling. In 1713 Halling sold 
them, by then four corn-mills, to Stephen Jenner, 
who conveyed them in 1735 to his brother Thomas,87 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford. The mills 
were still corn-mills in 1760 when Thomas Jenner 
sold them to Joseph Faithorne, a brazier, who with 
his partners William and John Purnell®* formed the 
Fromebridge Co.*? 

In 1766 the Crown granted a patent to John 
Purnell, one of the proprietors of the wire-mills at 
Fromebridge, for his improvement in making iron 
and steel wire.9° In 1787 William Purnell took out a 
patent for a new mechanical process for welding and 
shingling iron which John Purnell had invented 
before his death.°! By c. 1775 the company had 
built at Fromebridge one of the largest wire-works 
in the country, to produce wire for use in carding 


75 Godstow Reg. pp. 137-8; cf. Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 
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and fish-hooks; there was also a brass-works there.° 
Joseph Faithorne released his interest in the Frome- 
bridge Co. to William Purnell in 1791, and in 1800 
Purnell entered into partnership with William Veel.% 
The works continued to produce iron and brass 
wire, but after Purnell’s death in 1805 Veel 
became unable to pay his debts. Manufacture 
appears to have ceased c. 1809,%5 and no reference has 
been found to wire-making at Fromebridge Mills at 
a later period. By 1856 the mill had reverted to a 
corn-mill, and it so remained in 1968. It was then 
driven by water-power through a turbine, and 
worked by members of the White family, who had 
had the mill since the 1880s.9° Charles White bought 
the mill from the Bengough estate in 1927.97 The 
mill was rebuilt in the 18th and roth centuries, 
mainly of brick but incorporating some blocks of 
slag from iron-smelting, which are to be seen in 
some other buildings in the parish. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS. In 1254 the Crown granted 
to Hugh de Clifford the right to hold a weekly market 
on Saturday and a three-day fair beginning on 23 
June. Robert FitzPain, whose plans for making 
Frampton into a borough were unfulfilled, in 1311 
received a new grant, evidently replacing that to 
Hugh de Clifford, of a market on Thursday and a 
five-day fair beginning on 14 August.! Neither the 
market nor the fair appear to have been very impor- 
tant. The market was mentioned c. 1703 as being no 
longer held, and the August fair was not mentioned 
at all.2 A relic of the fair may have survived as a 
village feast, which was held on the Monday follow- 
ing the first Sunday after 15 August} and was 
associated with a pleasure fair on the green.4 A 
February fair, held on the 7th in 16785 and on the 
3rd c. 1703 when it had become known as Frying- 
pan Fair,° was described c. 1708 as considerable.” 
The day, 3 February, was the feast of St. Blase, of 
whom there was an image, much venerated, in 
Frampton church in 1547.8 Frying-pan Fair con- 
tinued into the mid roth century? and was said in 
1927 to have been held until recently,!° but in 1968 
no personal recollection of the fair was encountered. 


OTHER INDUSTRY AND TRADE. There are miscel- 
laneous references before the 17th century to 
smiths," carpenters,” and tailors in Frampton," and 
in 1445 there was a horner living there.'+ There are 


92 Rudder, Glos. 452. 

°3 Glos. Colln. deeds 13'7.119-20. 

°4 Rudge, Agric. of Glos. 342. 

95 Glos. R.O., D 2193 (Purnell), business papers. 

96 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.); cf. O.S. Map 
1/2,500, Glos. XL. 12 (1884, 1923 ends.); ex inf. Mr. A. 
G. White. 

97 Sale partics. of Bengough estate, penes Meade-King 
& Co., Bristol; for the Bengoughs see below, p. 292. 

98 Cal. Pat. 1247-58, 346. 

99 See pp. 140, 142. 

1 Cal. Chart. R. 1300-26, 167. 

2 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 73. 

3 Glos. R.O., SO 2. 

5 Glos. R.O., D 149/A 26. 

6 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 73. 

7 Bodl. MS. Top. Glouc. C. 3, f. 218. 

8 B.G.A.S. Libr., Furney MS. B, p. ro2. 

® Slater’s Dir. Glos. (1852-3), 125; the change in the 
calendar had modified the date to 14 Feb. 

10 Country Life, 19 Nov. 1927, 736. 

™ Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 290; Hocka- 
day Abs. cc, 1504. 

"2 Godstow Reg. pp. 137-8; Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 


4 See p. 143. 
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indications, however, that the main village industry 
apart from agriculture was connected with the 
manufacture of woollen cloth: fulling-mills have 
already been mentioned, as has the figure in 
Frampton church of St. Blase, patron saint of wool- 
combers; thefts of cloth in Frampton in 1562 and 
the surnames Walker and Webb are suggestive;'s 
kersey was being woven in the village in 1542;'¢ and 
a weaver was recorded in 1572.17 In 1608, when 44 
non-agricultural trades in Frampton were listed, 
there were 7 tailors, 2 mercers, 2 fullers, and 18 
weavers. There were also 4 shoemakers,!® following 
a calling that survived in the village until 1935.1 

Six mercers were recorded in the period 1667— 
1767.29 Two of them were also tallow-chandlers.”! 
Between 1646 and 1724 there were at least 4 clothiers 
in Frampton,?? and there were 6 people described 
as cloth-workers between 1657 and 1768.73 Frampton 
seems to have lost its place in the local woollen 
industry by the end of the 18th century: a list of 
1798 gives the names of 32 men following 22 
different non-agricultural trades, of whom 2 tailors 
were the only ones connected with the cloth 
industry.*4 a 

In the early 19th century a greater part of the 
population was supported by trade and manufacture 
(excluding those employed on the River Severn) 
than by agriculture. In 1831 trade, handicrafts, and 
manufacture employed 110 of the adult male 
inhabitants :25 most of them seem to have been 
engaged in retail trade, building, or traditional 
village crafts, but there were also, a few years later, 
cabinet-makers, milliners, strawhat-makers, and a 
tanner.2° A tan-yard, recorded in 1791,77 gave 
Tanhouse Farm its name,?8 and a tannery remained 
there until the late 19th century when the horse-mill 
used to grind bark was removed to the tannery at 
Leonard Stanley.?? Although the village crafts mostly 
disappeared in the early 20th century, Frampton 
had a blacksmith until c. 1955 and a long-established 
family of carpenters in 1968.3° here were then also 
several retail shops. 

About 50 families were employed on the River 
Severn in 1831.3! The earliest known record of 
maritime activity at Frampton was in 1377, when a 
Frampton ship was trading between Bristol and 
Ireland.32 A cargo of wine was landed at Frampton 
in 1414.33 In 1634 Frampton was one of eight towns 
from Gloucester to Minehead ordered to supply 


13 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51; Req. 2/120/6 m. 2. 
™ Cal. Pat. 1441-6, 308. 
1s Trans. B.G.A.S. \xii. 68. 
16 Sta. Cha. 2/12/198. 
17 Req. 2/120/6 m. 24. 
18 Smith, Men and Armour, 311-13. 
e.g. Glos. R.O., D 149/T 217, T 226, X 17; Kelly’s 
Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 
20 Trans. B.G.A.S. xxxii. 15; Glos. R.O., D 149/T 203, 
V2 24 wie oSSsieeOgn te 3e3s 
21 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 220, T 233, T 293; cf. ibid. X 17. 
22 Ibid. T 192, T 226, T 242, T 258. 
23 Ibid. T 244, T 275, T 287, T 339; Hockaday Abs. cc, 
661; Glos. Colln. deeds 137.4. 
24 Glos. R.O., D 149/X 17. 
25 Census, 1801-31. 
26 Pigot’s Dir. (1842), 107. 
27 Glos. Colln. RF 137.4. 
28 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XL. 11 (1880 edn.). 
29 Ex inf. Mr. B. R. Kitchen, of Leonard Stanley. 
3° Local information. 
3! Census, 1831. 
32 Cal. Close, 1374-7, 491. 
33 Cal. Pat. 1413-16, 179. 
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and man a ship.3+ The opening of the Gloucester 
and Berkeley Canal in 182735 encouraged the 
settlement of barge-owners and master-mariners at 
Frampton.3¢ A shipwright lived in Frampton in 
1572,37 and there was a boatyard on Frampton Pill 
until the late 19th century.38 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By 1489 a court for 
Frampton manor was held twice a year,39 and rolls 
survive of nine courts in the period 1572-1603.4° In 


1842 it was said that the court was held occasion- . 


ally,4! and in 1852 that there was a manor court once 
a year.42 It seems likely that the court held in the 
1gth century was a revival, following the amalga- 
mation of Frampton manor and the Frampton 
Court estate.43 No record has been found of the 
manor court between 1614 and 1842, and the 
usefulness of the court was limited by the fact that 
the tenants holding directly of the manor were 
outnumbered in the early 17th century by the 
freeholders and tenants of other estates; the estate 
of James Clifford, which had only one tenant fewer 
than Frampton manor,‘+ had its own manorial 
court for copyhold business in 1581 and 1608.45 In 
1614 it was alleged that John Arundell and his 
tenant, Giles Addis, had wrongfully exercised the 
liberties of a free borough and of view of frankpledge 
and wreck:4° it may be that the failure to establish a 
wide-reaching jurisdiction led to the abandoning of 
all manorial jurisdiction. Certainly functions that 
had once belonged to the manorial court were 
performed by others in the late 17th century. In 
1681 the common in Egrove was stinted by a 
committee appointed by the inhabitants;47 in 1692 
the overseers of the poor saw to the provision of 
gates.48 The hayward’s office in the same period 
was endowed with an acre of meadow.*? The office 
of ditch-reeve, to which four men were elected in 
the manor court, has not been found recorded 
outside the period 1574-1603.5° 

Overseers’ accounts survive from 16865! and 
churchwardens’ accounts from 1722.52 From the 
late 17th century the parish provided poor-relief 
by buying clothes and fuel, meeting medical bills, 
apprenticing, and giving allowances to householders 
for keeping paupers. From the early 18th century it 
also paid paupers’ rents, while weekly doles became 
more usual.53 By 1785 annual expenditure had risen 
by one-third since 1776, when it was £158, and it 
increased to nearly three times that figure by 1803.54 
In 1786 the vestry tried to reduce the poor-rate by 


34 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1634-5, 282. 35 See p. 139. 

36 Farr, Chepstow Ships, 72, 133, 166; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. 
(1856 and later edns.). 

37 Req. 2/120/6 m. 24. 

38 Cf. Glos. Countryside, viii. 10. 

39 Dorset R.O., D 16/M 74 &c. 

40 Ibid. M 38-42. 41 Pigot’s Dir. (1842), 106. 

42 Slater’s Dir. Glos. (1852-3), 125. 

43 See p. 144. 44 Glos. Colln. 16526 (46). 

45 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 168, T 170. 

4©E 159/447 rot. 318; for Addis cf. Glos. Colln. RF 
137.6. 

47 Glos. R.O., D 149/E 4. 

49 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 73. 

50 Dorset R.O., D 16/M 40-42. 

51 Glos. R.O., P 149/OV 2/1. 

52 Tbid. CW 2/1. 

54 Poor Law Abstract, 1804, 184-5. 

55 Glos. R.O., D 149/R 12. 

56 Poor Law Abstract, 1804, 184-5. 


48 Ibid. P 149/OV 2/1. 


53 Ibid. OV 2/1. 


letting the commoning rights on T'wigmore, but had 
to give up when some of the commoners established 
their right to continue pasturing beasts there. In the 
same year they established a parish workhouse, with 
6 beds; in 1792 there were 9 inmates, and in 1795 a 
workhouse-master was appointed. The next year, 
however, the workhouse was farmed to a Gloucester 
pin-maker, who was to teach the inmates how to 
head pins.55 By 1803 the vestry was again running 
the workhouse, and the inmates’ work at heading 
pins brought in £37.56 In 1804 an advertisement for 
a workhouse-master conversant with linen manu- 


-facture5? apparently had no satisfactory response, 


and it was resolved to apprentice the children in the 
workhouse;5® in 1807, however, work done in the 
workhouse yielded £41 to the parish, and £4 was 
received for work done outside the workhouse.*° 

For the next 12 years the workhouse was evi- 
dently disused.© In 1820 the vestry agreed to farm 
the poor, repairing and furnishing the workhouse 
at the expense of the parish. In 1825 no offer for 
the farm of the poor was received, and there was 
difficulty in finding a farmer in 1826. From 1827 
the parish instead appointed an assistant overseer 
to manage the poor inside and outside the work- 
house.®! In 1832, following a rise in expenditure on 
the poor,®? the vestry tried unsuccessfully to farm 
the poor once again, but had to fall back on the 
continuation of the assistant overseer and, in 1833, 
on the expedient of apprenticing all the children of a 
suitable age who were relieved by the parish. 
Although in 1832 the workhouse was still being used 
for pin-heading, in 1833 it was described as a 
poorhouse, not a workhouse.®3 In 1836, the year 
after Frampton became part of the Wheatenhurst 
Union,** the workhouse, south of Manor Farm, was 
put up for sale.®5 In 1935 Frampton, with the rest 
of the Wheatenhurst Rural District, became part of 
the Gloucester Rural District. 


CHURCH. The reference to the Vicar of Frampton 
in 1228°7 is the earliest known record of the church 
there; the only part of the fabric of the church that 
is clearly of an earlier date is the font, described 
below, which may either survive from a 12th- 
century church at Frampton or have been brought 
from elsewhere. The advowson of the vicarage 
belonged to Clifford Priory,’ the appropriators of 
the rectory, and descended with the rectory estate? 
until the roth century.7? In 1721 the Crown 
presented,7! apparently through lapse;7? in 1813 


57 Glouc. Jnl. 2 Jan. 1804. 

58 Glos. R.O., P 149/VE 2/2. 

59 Tbid. OV 2/2. 

60 Tbid. OV 2/3; Poor Law Abstract, 1818, 156-7. 

61 Glos. R.O., P 149/VE 2/2. 

62 Poor Law Returns, H.C. 83, p. 72 (1830-1), xi; H.C. 
444, p. 70 (1835), xlvil. 

63 Glos. R.O., P 149/VE 2/2. 

64 Poor Law Com. 2nd Rep. p. 524. 

6s Michell, Pages from the Past, 44; Glos. R.O., D 149/F 
54. 
66 Census, 1931 (pt. ii). 67 Godstow Reg. p. 136. 

8 e.g. Reg. Cobham, 229; Worc. Episc. Reg., Reg. 
Carpenter, i, ff. 189v.—90. 

69 See p. 147. Statements that the impropriators were 
Cirencester Abbey result from confusion with Frampton 
Mansell in Sapperton. 

70 Glos. Colln. RF 137.2. 

71 Hockaday Abs. cc. 

72 Glos. R.O., D 149/E 15. 
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J. H. Dunsford was instituted as vicar on his own 
presentation as patron for one turn.?3 After the 
death of Anne Wicks the advowson was held by 
S. W. Silver in 184774 and 1879,75 and by the Revd. 
E. W. Silver until 1910 when it was transferred to 
the Bishop of Gloucester,” the patron in 1968. Since 
1952 the Vicar of Frampton has also served Arling- 
ham parish.77 

The vicar’s portion was valued at {4 6s. 8d. in 
12917 and £7 11s. in 1535.79 Between 1603 and 1650 
its supposed value rose from {8° to {£40.8' The 
vicar’s glebe was only c. 34a., and most of his 
income was from tithes; the division of the tithes 
between the vicar and the impropriator was complex, 
as were some of the tithing customs.®? In 1684 the 
owner of the rectory estate was responsible for 
hiring and paying a man called the dew-hopper to 
divide the tithe-corn in the fields between the 
rectory and the vicarage.83 By c. 1703, however, the 
vicar received one-third of the tithes great and 
small,8+ and perhaps by then the tithes of the 
rectory and vicarage were farmed together, as they 
were said in 1810 to have been during living 
memory.85 Queen Anne’s Bounty augmented the 
vicarage with two sums of {£200 in 1719 to meet a 
similar benefaction by John Chamberlayne, and in 
1727 to meet one of {210 by the Bishop of 
Gloucester,®° and lands in Slimbridge were bought 
yielding £33 a year c. 1790.87 The inclosure award 
of 1815 replaced the vicar’s tithes with an allotment 
of 38 a. in Slimbridge Warth and with corn-rents,*8 
increasing the value of the living from c. {100 to 
nearly £300.89 A house was recorded on the vicarage 
from 1584 to 1704, but there was said to be no 
house in 1750.9! In 1810 it was said that the vicarage 
house had long since been taken down,° and despite 
the fact that the glebe included a house and garden 
in 181593 there was said to be no suitable house for 
the vicar in 1816.9* A new vicarage house was being 
built in 1842,95 a brick building in the Tudor style, 
partly rendered and later enlarged. In 1967 it was 
replaced by a new house in its grounds, and the 
former vicarage stood empty in 1968. 

In the later Middle Ages the parish had in 
addition to the vicar an endowed chantry called Our 
Lady’s Service. The chantry may have been founded 
in 1378 when John Dopping conveyed a small estate 

73 Hockaday Abs. cc. 

74 Tbid. 

75 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879), 649. 

76 Lond. Gaz. 21 Jan. 1910 (p. 521). 

77 Crockford (1965-6), 642 (s.v. Jenson, C.H.). 

7% Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 240. 

79 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 494. 

80 B.M. Harl. MS. 594, f. 238v. 

81 Trans. B.G.A.S. |xxxiii. 93. 

82 Glos. Colln. RX 137.4 (1-9), early-19th-century 
copies of terriers; G.D.R. Frampton on Severn terriers, 
of which some are in poor condition. 

83 Glos. Colln. RX 137.4 (5). 

84 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 73. 

85 G.D.R. Frampton on Severn terrier, 1810. 

86 C. Hodgson, Queen Anne’s Bounty (1845), p. cclxxxiv. 
Chamberlayne’s benefaction was promised in 1714 but 
fulfilled only in 1725, after his death: Hockaday Abs. cc. 

87 Bigland, Glos. i. 594. 

88 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 68. 

89 Hockaday Abs. cc, 1804; G.D.R. vol. 382, f. 13. 

99 Glos. Colin. RX 137.4 (1-8). 

9t G.D.R. vol. 3814, f. 19. 

92 G.D.R. Frampton on Severn terrier, 1810. 

93 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 68. The house was west of the 
vicarage of 1842 and roughly on the site of that of 1967. 
The timber-framed house east of the church which was 
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in Frampton to Thomas Hockley and others who 
appear to have been acting as trustees.°° From 1498 
to 1540 there was a chaplain or stipendiary,°? and 
William Hayward, who filled the office in the 1530s,%8 
was called the morrow-mass priest or St. Mary’s 
priest, and kept a school.9® The chantry’s lands were 
not recorded by the Edwardian commissioners, and 
part of them were granted in 1563 to Cecily 
Pickerell.! In 1570 the churchwardens of Frampton 
complained that they had been dispossessed by 
James Clifford and John Addis of a building called 
the school-house, of a house given for the mainten- 
ance of the parish church and a bridge and for the 
relief of the poor, and of various lands;? in 1572, in 
the course of their suit, it became clear that the 
property had in fact formed the endowment of a 
concealed chantry,’ and a jury so found in 1575.4 
Richard Shefford, who had been the chantry 
priest in 1540,5 was vicar by 1542° and in 1551 was 
found to be ‘entirely ignorant’.? He was deprived in 
1554, presumably for having married.® John Savaker, 
instituted as vicar in 1578, and described as a 
sufficient scholar though neither a graduate nor a 
preacher,!° remained until his death 44: years later." 
John Barnsdale, who as Vicar of Frampton signed 
the Presbyterian Gloucestershire Ministers’ Testimony 
in 1648, was replaced in 1663 but became Vicar of 
Cam.!2 Charles Wallington, vicar for 44 years from 
1721, provided curates to serve the parish, as did 
most of his successors. They included ‘Thomas 
Rudge, the writer on the history and agriculture of 
Gloucestershire, whose curate, William Jenkin, 
became vicar in 1784 and lived in Frampton until his 
death in 1813. Jenkin’s successor, J. H. Dunsford, 
who became Rector of Fretherne also, lived in 
Slimbridge, and after long disputes with the bishop 
about his non-residence finally resigned Frampton 
in 1847.13 Soon after Dunsford became vicar he and 
the impropriator were involved in disputes with the 
landowners about the commutation of tithes under 
the inclosure award,!+ and that dispute overlapped 
another in which Nathaniel Clifford alleged trespass 
by Anne Wicks, the impropriator. She had put up 
railings through the middle of the pews of Clifford 
and his servants, which straddled the arcades of the 
chancel.!5 Dunsford’s successor, George Chute, held 
weekly evening services at Fromebridge in 1851.'° 
thought to be the old vicarage in 1968 (cf. Michell, Pages 
from the Past, 41) belonged in 1815 to Nathaniel Clifford. 
94 Hockaday Abs. cc. 95 Ibid. 
96 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 152. Hockley was vicar in 1378 
for a few months: Worc. Episc. Reg., Reg. Wakefield, 
fy EL yest 73 
: 97 Hockaday Abs. xxii, 1498 visit. f. 14; xxviii, 1540 visit. 
- 24. 
98 Ibid. XXV, 1532 subsidy, f. 27; xxvi, 1534 subsidy, f. 23. 
99 Req. 2/120/6 mm. 1-2. 
' Cal. Pat. 1560-3, 566-7. 
2 Req. 2/135/27; cf. Req. 2/169/15. 
3 Req. 2/120/6. 
4E 178/873. 
5 Hockaday Abs. xxviii, 1540 visit. t. 24; Req. 2/120/6 
m.1. 
6 Hockaday Abs. cc. 
CB JAR. XIX. 119: 
8 Hockaday Abs. cc. 9 Ibid. 
10 Tbid. xlix, state of clergy 1584, f. 33; lii, state of clergy 
1593, f. 8. 
1 Tbid. cc, 
12 Calamy Revised, ed. Matthews, 30. 
13 Hockaday Abs. cc. 
14 Glos. Colln. RF 137.24. 
15 Ibid. RX 137.2-3. 
16 H.O. 129/337/2/4/6. 
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M. W. F. St. John, vicar 1853-81, was highly re- 
garded in the parish and initiated the restoration of 
the parish church.17 

The church of ST. MARY THE VIRGIN# 
comprises chancel with north and south chapels, 
nave with north and south aisles, west tower, and 
south porch. It is built mainly of ashlar, rough-cast 
in part, and is roofed with Cotswold stone slates. 
Most of the fabric survives from the 14th century, 
but it is apparently of a date later than the dedication 


of the church and the high altar recorded in 1315.19 


The x14th-century features include the ogee- 
arched north doorway, a small cusped light above 
the west window of the north aisle, the chancel and 
nave arcades of two and four bays respectively, the 
south window of the south chapel and the piscina 
beneath it, with the projection of its bowl cut away, 
and the south porch. The south porch has a plain 
inner doorway, a moulded outer doorway with 
dripmould and headstops, stone benching, and a 
small cusped light, later blocked, on each side. An 
upper story was added to the porch in the later 17th 
century.*° A blocked priest’s door to the south 
chapel may also be of the 14th century. In the 15th 
or early 16th century some of the windows were 
remade or inserted, and the west tower was built. 
The tower, with a moulded west doorway, is of three 
stages and the diagonal buttresses are carried right 
up to form the pinnacles of a pierced and embattled 
parapet. The rebuilding of the tower in 1734?! 
appears to have been superficial, designed for the 
accommodation of the recast bells,22 and to have 
amounted to little more in mason’s work than the 
provision of the dated stone screens in the belfry 
lights.23 

A singers’ gallery, described as handsome, was 
built in 1773.24 The placing of railings c. 1814 under 
the arcades of the chancel?5 reflected the ownership 
of the two chapels by the impropriator, while the 
chancel belonged to the vicar.26 One of the chapels 
was presumably that of St. Anne, recorded in 1565,7 
where there was an image of the saint,?8 and in the 
20th century the north chapel was used as a chapel 
called St. Anne’s. The south chapel housed the 
organ, built by J. W. Walker of London in 1866, and 
also served as a vestry. The church was undergoing 
repairs in 1825,79 and was restored in 1850-2 under 
Francis Niblett3° and in 1870.3! At one of the 
restorations the chancel, of which the east wall had 
formerly been flush with those of the chapels,32 was 
doubled in length, the chancel arch was rebuilt, and 


17 Cf. Michell, Pages from the Past, 58 

18 So called by 1504: Hockaday Abs. cc. 

19 Worc. Episc. Reg:, Reg. Maidstone, f. 29v. 

20 Glos. R.O., D 149/F 44. 

21 Cf. Country Life, 19 Nov. 1927, 742; Trans. B.G.A.S. 
1. 41. 

22 Glos. R.O., P 149/CW 2/r. 

23 Despite the insertion near the base of the tower of a 
stone with the mark and name of the mason, John Long- 
street. 

24 Michell, Pages from the Past, 43; Rudder, Glos. 453. 

25 Glos. Colln. RX 137.2-3. 

26 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 73. The chancel and chapels 
were then all the same length and were regarded as three 
chancels; the division between impropriator and vicar was 
in the same proportions as that of the tithes. 

27 Michell, Pages from the Past, to. 

28 E 178/873. 29 G.D.R. vol. 383, no. Ixxiii. 

30 Glos. R.O., D 149/R 11. 

31 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1889), 775. 

32 Bigland, Glos. i. 594, plate. 


the chapels were remodelled. The whole eastern part 
of the church, including the east ends of the nave 
and aisles, was reroofed, though in the western part 
the old trussed-rafter roofs survived with plastered 
ceilings and various tie-beams and posts. 

The monuments include effigies, in recesses in 
the north aisle, of a knight of the Clifford family, of a 
lady of the same family, and of a civilian, all of 
about the early 14th century,33 and mural monu- 
ments to members of the Clifford, Clutterbuck, 
Winchcombe, and Wade families.3+ Fragments of 


-medieval coloured glass remain in the windows of 


the aisles, and the east window of the north chapel 
has what appears to be the remains of glass depicting 
the Seven Sacraments.35 

The font has a lead bowl apparently of the third 
quarter of the 12th century, one of a group of six 
Gloucestershire fonts from the same blocks.3¢ The 
pulpit of carved oak is inscribed ‘William Knight, 
William Shering, churchmen, 1622.’ There were 
five bells c. 1703337 they were recast in 1733 by 
Abraham Rudhall,38 and a sixth, added by c. 1775,39 
was replaced or recast by J. Rudhall in 1791.40 The 
earlier church plate was replaced by a set of solid 
gold for which Anne Wicks (d. 1841), the im- 
propriator,‘! specifically left £1,000; that set was 
sold in 1869 for £608 and a set of silver-gilt plate 
bought in its stead, the balance of £500 being used 
for the restoration of the church.*#? The registers 
begin in 1625 and are virtually complete. 


NONCONFORMITY. The Congregational church 
west of the green originated in or before 1756 when 
a group of dissenters registered a house for use as a 
meeting-house. The same group registered another 
house in 1757 as an Independent meeting, and in 
1776 they registered a newly built chapel*? which 
had been opened in that year by Rowland Hill, the 
evangelical preacher. A burial ground by the chapel 
was in use 1778-99. In 1801 the chapel got its first 
settled minister,4* whose successor in 1851 claimed 
a congregation of 200.45 There was a resident 
minister until the end of the rgth century;*° in 1968 
the church was served by lay preachers and a 
retired minister. The building, of brick with a 
double-ridged roof, was given pointed windows 
apparently in 1849, when the similarly windowed 
schoolroom was built.‘7 

A meeting-place at Fromebridge Mills was 
registered in 1820, and a dwelling-house in the 


33 Roper, Glos. Effigies, 321-5. Identifications of the 
two Cliffords are hypothetical. 

34 Cf. Bigland, Glos. i. 597-8; of the floor-slabs recorded 
there nearly all have disappeared. 

35 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlvii. 314-15; 1. 29. 

36 G. Zarnecki, Eng. Romanesque Lead Sculpture: Lead 
Fonts of 12th Cent. (1957), 10-14; cf. below, plate facing 
p. 206. 

37 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 73. 

38 Glos. R.O., P 149/CW 2/1. 

39 Rudder, Glos. 453. 

49 Glos. Ch. Bells, 48. 

42 Glos. Ch. Plate, 88; Glos. N. & Q. iv. 276. 

43 Hockaday Abs. cc. The authority for the date 1760 on 
the board outside the church is unknown. 

44.W. Lewis, Frampton Congregational Church (Glouc. 
and Frampton on Severn, 1876), 12-18 (Glos. Colln. 
R 137.1); cf. Rep. Non-Parochial Regs. Com. [148], p. 21, 
H.C. (1837-8), xxviii. For Hill see D.N.B. 

45 H.O. 129/337/2/4/8. 

46 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1894), 159. 


41 See p. 147. 


47 Date on bldg. 
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parish in 1826.48 A meeting-house with a congre- 
gation of 50 in 1851 had been in use four or five 
years.49 No other reference to those meetings has 
been found. 


EDUCATION. In the early 16th century the 
chantry-priest of Frampton taught the children,5° 
and a tenement that had belonged to the chantry 
was still called the school-house in 1570.5! Two 
schoolmasters living in Frampton in 17985? presum- 
ably taught private schools: there were boarding 
schools in the village in 181953 and until 1897.54 No 
day-school, only a Sunday school with c. 50 children, 
was recorded in 1818,55 but a day-school with as 
many children was established by 1825.5° Including 
boarding schools, Frampton had eight day-schools 
in 1833, but they were all run at the parents’ 
expense; they had a combined total of 103 children, 
compared with 175 children attending two Sunday 
schools, one C. of E. and the other, slightly larger, 
Independent.57 A National school, with separate 
departments for boys and girls, was built in 184258 
and in 1847 had a combined daily attendance of 89.59 
In 1869 an evening class was also held there.® 
Attendance at the day-school remained at just under 
100 until the 1930s;°! in 1968, when the older 
children went to schools in Stroud and Quedgeley, 
the Frampton on Severn C. of E. Primary school had 


FRAMPTON 
ON SEVERN 


134 children. The building of 1842 is single-storied 
and of brick; a new timber classroom was added in 
1960. The Independent Sunday school, started in 
1816, developed into a British day-school apparently 
in 1849, when the schoolroom beside the Congre- 
gational church was opened.®3 The British school 
appears to have closed as a day-school in the 
seventies,°+ but the building remained in occasional 
use in 1968. 


CHARITIES. Samuel Phillimore of Dursley by his 
will dated 1798 gave {150 to buy land from which 
the rent was to provide bread for the poor of Dursley, 
Cam, and Frampton. Frampton received {2 6s. a 
year in the early roth century,®5 {1 135. in the early 
2oth,® and {1 18s. 4d. in 1968 when the money was 
distributed in cash.°7 Anne Wicks (d. 1841) gave 
£1,086 in 1829 for the aged and infirm poor, known 
as her smaller charity, and by her will gave the 
interest on her stock, amounting to £7,745, to the 
poor over 55, known as her larger charity. The larger 
charity was regulated by schemes of 1909 and 1937. 
In 1967 the income was {£228 from the larger 
charity, distributed in the form of monthly pensions 
to c. 20 people of 55 and over, and {£23 from the 
smaller charity, distributed in cash to 23 people of 
60 and over.® 


FRETHERNE AND SAUL 


FRETHERNE AND SAUL were formerly separate 
parishes lying 8 miles south-west of Gloucester. 
They are washed on two sides by the River Severn, 
and as a source of livelihood the water has rivalled 
the land. Fretherne and Saul are described here in a 
single account because the boundaries between them 
were extremely complex, a complexity that was 
increased by the existence, within their combined 
area, of five detached pieces of Eastington parish 
and, to the north-east, of eleven small detached 
pieces of Saul within or beside Moreton Valence.! 
In 1884 the detached parts of Saul were transferred 
to Standish and to Moreton Valence, and the 
remainder of Saul, along with the detached parts of 
Eastington, was merged with the parish of Fretherne. 
The resultant parish of Fretherne with Saul, as it 
was officially named later in 1884, comprised a 
compact area of 1,140 a.? hexagonal in shape and 
1} mile across.3 It is to that area that the account 
here printed relates. 
The compactness of the combined area and the 

48 Hockaday Abs. cc. 49 H.O. 129/337/2/4/7. 

50 Req. 2/120/6 m.2. 51 Req. 2/135/27. 

52 Glos. R.O., D 149/X 17. 

53 Glouc. Jnl. 18 Jan. 1819. 

54 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

55 Educ. of Poor Digest, 300. 

56 G.D.R. vol. 383, no. Ixxiii. 

37 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 315. 

59 Church School Inquiry, 18 46-7, 8-9. 

60 Rep. of Cttee. of Council on Educ. 1869-70 [C. 165], 
Pp. 573, H.C. (1870), xxii. 

6 Bd. of Educ. List 21, 1911 (H.M.S.O.), 162; 1936, 121. 

62 Ex inf. the head master. 

63 Lewis, Frampton Cong. Ch. 27, 35; date on bldg. 

64 Cf. Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879), 649; O.S. Map 1/2,500, 
Glos. XL.11 (1880, 1903 edns.). 

65 r6th Rep. Com. Char. 66. 


58 Date on bldg. 


irregularity of the former parish boundary within it, 
which was not determined until the open fields and 
wastes of Fretherne and Saul were inclosed in 1843+ 
and which divided Saul into three pieces, suggests 
that Fretherne and Saul were originally a single 
parish, in which the later parish of Saul represented 
the lands belonging to the abbey of Gloucester.® 
The parochial division may have been achieved by 
the affiliation of Saul church to Standish church and 
the founding of a separate church for Fretherne.? 
Fretherne and Saul lie across the neck of the 

sharp bend in the Severn that incloses the parish of 
Arlingham, so that the river is the boundary of the 
two parishes both on the north at Framilode and on 
the south-west by Saul Warth. The land is flat and 
low-lying, rising at the western edge to only a little 
above the 50 ft. contour. It is drained by the River 
Frome, one arm of which marks the north-east 
boundary of Saul, and by a small stream flowing 
into the Severn on the south-west side.* The heavy 
clay soil? is liable to flooding’? at high tides. Part of 

66 Michell, Pages from the Past, 15. 

67 Ex inf. Mrs. E. Meadows, clerk to the trustees. 

68 Char. Com. Recs.; cf. Glos. N. & Q. iv. 176, 201; ex 
inf. Mr. C. R. Williams, of Frampton. 

1 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 69; O.S. Area Bks. Fretherne (1880), 
Saul (1880). 

2 Census, 1891. The area is given as 1,187 a. in ibid. 
1911, and 1,184 a. in ibid. 1931, presumably as a result of 
revised estimates by the O.S., which may have arisen from 
changes in the course of the Severn. 

30.8. Map 1/25,000, SO 70 and 71 (1951-2 edn.). 

4 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 69. 5 O.S. Area Bk. Saul (1880). 

6 See p. 161. 7 See pp. 165-7. 

8 O.S. Map 1/25,000, SO 70 and 71 (1951-2 edn.). 

9 Cf. Bigland, Glos. i. 602. 

to Cf. Rudder, Glos. 644; Public Works in Med. Law, i 
(Selden Soc. xxxii), 123. 
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the land lay in open fields, shared between the two 
parishes, until inclosure in 1843,!' and there was 
once a park belonging to Fretherne manor.” In 1858 
there appear to have been large numbers of elm and 
ash trees,!3 and in the mid 19th century a deer-park 
was formed for Fretherne Court.'4 Sand field, by the 
south-west boundary of Saul, was being worked for 
gravel in the rg60s. The land and its use, however, 
have had less effect on the peculiar character of 
Fretherne and Saul than the proximity of the Severn. 

The Severn has been an influence as a means of 
communication, as an obstacle to communication, 
and as a source of fish. Changes in its course have 
from time to time enlarged, and presumably also 
diminished, the land area: in Saul Warth, where the 
river retreated in the early 17th century,!5 the line 
of the former sea wall can be seen. 

The existence of a passage across the Severn near 
Fretherne, either at Framilode in Saul or at Newn- 
ham, may have been thought to support the 
identification of Fretherne with Fethanleag,'® where 
in 584 Ceawlin and Cutha fought a battle against the 
Britons in which Cutha died, but the identification 
is unlikely on other grounds.!7 Nevertheless the name 
of Framilode, signifying a crossing of the Severn by 
the mouth of the Frome, had taken its form by the 
7th century.!8 The original crossing is likely to have 
been at Upper Framilode, where the Frome empties 
into the Severn, but by the late 16th century the 
crossing was from a passage house! at Lower 
Framilode, 700 yds. downstream. At each place 
there was until 1884 a small detached piece of 
Eastington parish :° in 1377 Alice, widow of Thomas 
Freeman of Framilode, held Framilode passage as 
copyhold of Eastington manor,?! and in 1491 
Kenelm Dygas paid rent to Eastington manor for 
his lease of the passage.?2 In 1530 the ferry was said 
to have been leased c. 1482 by Henry Stafford, Duke 
of Buckingham, to John or Alice Dygas, Kenelm’s 
parents.”3 It was in the Crown’s hands in 1531, when 
Ambrose Skelton received a 40-year lease.2+ In or 
before 1575 Edward Stafford, Lord Stafford, con- 
veyed Framilode passage to his brother Richard,?5 
and in 1652 Richard Clifford, lord of Fretherne 
manor, sold it to Thomas Morwent. Another 
Thomas Morwent in 1724 settled it in reversion on 
Thomas Barron, whose widow Mary sold it in 1778 
to Mary Morris, and John Morris sold it in 1788 to 
William Shorland;?6 Shorland sold it in 1802 to 
William Purnell, from whom it passed to R. J. 

11 See pp. 163-4. 
12 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 323, f. 137; cf. Glos. Colln. RF 


139.3. 

13 Glos. Colln. RF 65.31. 

14 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XL.7 (1881 edn.). 

15 See p. 163. 

1 e.g. Fosbrooke, Glos. i. 325; Trans. B.G.A.S. ix. 23; 
xx. 269. 

17 Eng. Hist. Docs. i, p. 146; F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon 
Eng. (1947), 584. 

18 PN. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 179. 

19 EF 1778/7035 (production ref. M.R. 397). The further 
end of the passage is upstream of Lower Framilode, which 
“el support the idea that it once started at Upper Frami- 
ode. 

20 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 69. 

21 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/4K/r. 

22 Tbid. D 641/1/2/196. 

SH Hen: Vid. v, p. 57. 

25 Glos. R.O., D 547a/T 4. 

26 Glos. Colln. RF 135.1-2. 

27 Glos. R.O., D 2193 (R. J. Cooper), sched. of deeds, 
drafts, and sale partics. ; cf. below, p. 162. 


23 Sta. Cha. 2/23/17. 
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Cooper and thence to Sir W. L. Darell.?7 In 1535 a 
band of Welsh thieves chose Framilode as a place 
to cross the Severn;?8 in 1586 a mob at Framilode 
took the malt from a ship going to Wales;”9 in 1643 
Sir William Waller took his troops across the river 
there in boats brought from London.%° The occupier 
of the passage house in 1746 was a prosperous 
farmer and made large quantities of malt,3! and in 
1770 the passage house was evidently the New Inn 
of which the tenant proposed to sell salt and coal 
and bricks brought down the Severn.3? In 1803 the 
ferry made no profit but brought good trade to the 
passage house inn,33 which was rebuilt in the late 
19th century and named the ‘Darell Arms’. The 
ferry continued in occasional use until the Second 
World War.3+ 

The fishery of Framilode was said to have been 

given to Gloucester Abbey c. 700.35 Edward the 
Confessor, perhaps in 1049, gave a fishery at 
Framilode in equal shares to the abbeys of Gloucester 
and Winchcombe,°¢ and at about the same time Elsi 
Mattok built a fishing weir at Putchacre. The weir 
built by Elsi37 and Gloucester Abbey’s half-share of 
a fishery were both regarded as part ef the abbey’s 
manor of Standish,3° and were presumably the same 
franchise. In 1243 John of Fretherne complained 
that the abbey had built a weir opposite Putchacre 
to the harm of his free tenement,3? which led to an 
agreement that the abbey should use only 20 
putchers or fish-traps, and no other means for 
fishing there, and that John should claim no fishery. 
The weir may then have been in the hands of 
William of Framilode as the abbey’s tenant,#° and in 
1261 Simon of Framilode quitclaimed his right in 
the fishery by Putchacre to the abbey.4! Walter 
Priday of Framilode was alleged in 1248 to have 
constructed illegal putchers in the Severn,#? and in 
1295 Gloucester Abbey’s weir was said to be so 
closely made that no small fish or fry could escape.‘ 
In 1320 Winchcombe Abbey, which retained some 
land at Framilode, gave its half of the fishery there 
to Gloucester Abbey in return for an annual rent.44 
Lampreys were bought at Framilode in 14or1,‘5 
perhaps from the same ‘lamprey-laying’ mentioned 
there in 1746.46 In 1525 Gloucester Abbey licensed 
Arthur Porter to build a new house by Framilode 
weir, which he held under a lease to his father Roger 
of 1506.47 The weir, which had been worth {20 a 
year, was demolished in or before 1535 on the 
king’s order,*8 but in 1548 the Crown granted the 

28 T. & P. Hen. VIII, Addenda (1), p. 361. 

29 Acts of P.C. 1586-7, 91. 

30 Bibliotheca Glos. ii, pp. 28, 195. 

31 Glos. R.O., D 18/267. 

32 Glouc. Jnl. 23 Apr. 1770. 

33 Glos. Colln. RF 135.3; cf. RX 135.2 (2). 

34 Local information. 

35 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 77; iii. 274. 

36 Reg, Mon. Winch. i. 226; Finberg, Early Charters of W. 
Midlands, p. 70. 

37 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. ii. 293. 

38 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 164v.; cf. Public Works in 
Med. Law, i (Selden Soc. xxxii), 156-7. 

39 K.B. 26/126 m. 6d. 

40 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. ii. 292-3. 

41 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, pp. 94-95. 

4a} Lin/o7arot. il. 

43 Public Works in Med. Law, i. 156-7. 

44 Reg. Mon. Winch. i. 5-6; ii. 116-17. 

45 Staffs. R.O., D 641/1/2/157. 

46 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 1109. 

47 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, i, f. 235. 

48 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 411. 
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staithe called Framilode weir to Thomas Heneage 
and William Willoughby, Lord Willoughby.*9 
Though fishing naturally continued to be important, 
no later record has been found of a fishing weir at 
Framilode.5° Putchers were placed in the river off 
Saul Warth in 1595, but the change in the river’s 
course ¢. 1615 left them high and dry.5! Four fisheries 
at Framilode were distinguished in 1779.52 

The influence of the Severn as a means of 
communication is shown partly by the occupations, 
mentioned below, linked with water-borne traffic.53 
The tradition that the inhabitants of Fretherne were’ 
quit of tolls5+ is likely to rest on no more than 
association with traffic on the river, the general 
freedom of the river from tolls,55 and popular 
etymology. The landing of a cargo of wine at 
Framilode in 14145 was apparently an isolated 
event. After the opening of the Stroudwater Canal 
in 1779,57 with a basin at Framilode built in 1794 
and 1795,58 and of the Gloucester and Berkeley 
Canal in 1827,59 along the south-eastern edge of 
Fretherne and Saul, the nautical character at least 
of Saul became dominant. The junction of the two 
canals lies in Saul, and the Junction Inn is well 
known among those plying the Gloucester and 
Berkeley Canal. The Stroudwater Canal has been 
disused since the 1950s, the basin at Framilode has 
been filled, the warehouse beside it was derelict in 
1967, and the two swing bridges have been replaced 
by permanent bridges. Frampton Bridge and Sand- 
field Bridge, the two swing bridges across the 
Gloucester and Berkeley Canal in Fretherne and 
Saul, with keepers’ cottages in the Doric style, 
remained in frequent use in 1967. 

Although there is no firm evidence of an early 
nucleated village at Saul, which is on a patch of 
gravel, the church there, established by the 11th 
century, may represent a village focus: the road- 
junction west of the church was on a small green, 
inclosed in 1843,°! which included a pound.® The 
church house recorded in 1547°3 may have been on 
the green. Close by on the south is Saul Farm, the 
chief house of Saul manor, and along the road 
running south from the green by Saul Corner some 
houses appear to have been demolished.®* At Saul 
Corner, where the road makes a double bend, is a 
cruck-framed house of four bays, retaining its 
thatched roof. An upper floor, lit by a gabled 
dormer, and a central chimney have been inserted. 
North from the green the road (called High Street) 
runs to another junction, where the roads to Upper 
Framilode (Moor Street) and Lower Framilode 
(Passage Road) diverge, and east from the green 
runs Church Lane. High Street north of the green, 
Passage Road, and Moor Street on its west side are 
lined with about 40 small brick houses of the mid 


49 Cal. Pat. 1548-9, 120. 

50'The fishery in the Severn held in the early 17th 
century as a copyhold of Frocester manor was evidently at 
Framilode: Glos. R.O., photocopy 472. For the connexion 
between Framilode and Frocester, see e.g. Glouc. Cath. 
Libr., Reg. Abb. Braunche, ff. 64-65. 

51 FE 178/5309. 

52 Glos. R.O., D 547a/E 33. 

53 See p. 165. 

55 Cf. V.C.H. Glos. viii. 140. 

56 Cal. Pat. 1413-16, 179. 

57 C, Hadfield, Canals of S. England, 63. 

58 Glos. R.O., D 1180/2/74. 

59 Hadfield, Canals of W. Midlands, 116-18. 

60 See p. 167. 61 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 69. 


54 Atkyns, Glos. 444. 


and late 19th century, mainly detached and of two 
stories; they are uniform in style but individual in 
treatment, and show a modest flamboyance in their 
use of stone dressings and variegated brickwork; 
some incorporate carved figures. They are said to 
have been built mostly by ships’ masters with their 
own hands. An unusually high proportion have 
stones incised with a name and date: of the 20 so 
dated nine were built in the period 1841-54 and 
nine (including three in Church Lane) in the period 
1873-94. Three pairs of council houses were built 


_ in Passage Road before the Second World War, and 


14 council houses were built in Church Lane after 
the war. Eleven private houses were built in terraces 
off Passage Road in 1966. 

Fretherne has no village. The church, with 
Fretherne Lodge® near-by, stands where a road to 
Lower Framilode leaves the road to Arlingham. Also 
near the church are a farm-house, a pair of cottages, 
and the site of Fretherne Court, a large house 
demolished in 1924.6 Other houses are widely 
scattered along the road to Lower Framilode: most 
of them were built in brick in the mid or late 19th 
century, including the rectory,°7 Fretherne Court 
Farm, and some Gothic cottages built apparently 
by the owner of Fretherne Court. There is also a 
former hall-house, called Luffinghams after the 
family of freeholders with which it is traditionally 
associated;®8 it is constructed of four pairs of 
crucks, smoke-blackened near the ridge, has large 
curved braces in the east side-wall, and contains 
several old doors and arched doorheads. There is a 
newel stair at each end of the house. An intermediate 
floor in the centre bay and a central stone chimney 
were inserted in the late 16th century or early 17th. 
Another old house on the same road was Benhall, 
which stood west of the cross® at the junction of the 
roads from Fretherne and from Saul to Lower 
Framilode. There was a habitation at Benhall by 
1269,7° and there may have been more than one 
house there in 1338.7! The house, west of the road 
junction, was demolished between 184172 and 1879 37 
the site was visible in 1967, and there were a farm- 
house and two other small houses of the late 18th 
century east of the road junction. 

Framilode, which was a separate tithing in 1175,74 
is divided between two hamlets. Lower Framilode 
comprises the “Darell Arms’, formerly the passage 
house inn belonging to the ferry and mentioned 
above, a mill building75 and beside it a brick house 
with stone dressings and string-courses built c. 1800, 
and a dozen brick cottages and small houses of the 
19th century. The houses mostly look over the river: 
the passage house was evidently the origin of the 
settlement. Upper Framilode, at the mouth of one 
branch of the Frome, is likely, as stated above, to 


6 Glos. Colln. RF 139.11. 

63 S.C. 12/2/46 f. 33. 

64 Cf. O.S. Map 1”, sheet 43 (1831 edn.); G.D.R. Saul 
tithe award. 

65 See p. 161. 

66 See p. 161. 

67 See p. 166 

68 |ocal information; cf. p. 166. 

69 Bryant, Map of Glos. (1824). 

70 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, p. 96. 

71 Ibid. p. 172; cf. Glos. R.O., D 149/T 1152. 

72 G.D.R. Saul tithe award. 

73 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XL. 7 (1881 edn.). 

74 Pipe R. 1176 (P.R.S. xxv), 126. 

75 See p. 164. 
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have been the original location of the ferry. It may 
once have formed an essentially riverside settlement 
similar in character to Lower Framilode, but in 1967 
only one riverside cottage remained, and that had 
been modernized and enlarged; others may have 
been on the site of the 19th-century church and 
rectory,”° which lie beside the river. Upper Frami- 
lode, moreover, contains three farm-houses, standing 
back from the river, of which one, occupied in 1967 
as Barn Cottages, is a formerly timber-framed house 
with a large central stone chimney. In the later 18th 
century industrial development” began to alter the 
nature of the settlement, and the building of the 
Stroudwater Canal brought further changes. Several 
rows of small cottages, one of them 14 cottages long, 
were built on the east bank of the canal, hard against 
the tow-path. The cottages are only one room deep, 
and mostly seem to have been built only one room 
wide before a gradual process of amalgamation?’ 
began to make them more habitable. A group of 
cottages on the west bank near the canal basin was 
replaced in 1966 by four new detached houses 
standing in small gardens. About 1846 the two 
hamlets of Framilode were described as being 
inhabited by watermen and their families in a most 
demoralized and unenlightened state.7? The con- 
dition of the inhabitants was at least partly attribut- 
able to the closing of Framilode Mills.8° After the 
mills were closed some houses to the east of them®! 
were demolished. In the late roth century and early 
20th a few new middle-class houses were built at 
Upper Framilode. They include a group of 13 at 
the Framilode end of Moor Street which are akin 
in character to the 19th-century houses of Saul 
village, but unlike those houses 10 of them were 
built as uniform pairs. 

Near the southern boundary of Fretherne and 
Saul is a late-18th-century stuccoed house called 
Denhalls with a brick farm-house and three cottages 
of the 19th century near-by. Dunstalls, an isolated 
1gth-century farm-house, may have replaced the 
house of William Hill recorded in the 17th century 
as by Saul Warth.®? In the same area the Gloucester 
and Berkeley Canal Co. before 182483 built Saul 
Lodge on the west bank of the canal as a house for 
their engineer.§+ In the 20th century it was acquired 
and occupied by Sir Lionel E. H. M. Darell,85 after 
whose death it was divided into flats. It is a three- 
storied building in rendered brick, enlarged c. 
1920.86 On the east bank of the canal, by Frampton 
Bridge, Cadbury Bros. Ltd. opened a factory in 
1916,87 and by Sandfield Bridge is a grain-store on 


76 See p. 168. 77 See p. 164. 
7 Cf. Glos. R.O., SL 129. 
79 Glos. Colln. RR 139.1. 80 See p. 164. 


. es R.O., D 2193 (Purnell), Frampton deeds, 1'765— 
1826. 

82 EF 317/Glos./9. 

83 Bryant, Map of Glos. (1824). 

84 Hockaday Abs. cccxxxi, 1833; G.D.R. Saul tithe 
award; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 351. 

85 L. E. H. M. Darell, Ratcatcher Baronet (priv. print. 
[1952]), 170. 

86 Ibid. 174. 

88 Local information. 

89 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, p. 96. 

99 Glos. Roads Act, 12 Geo. I c. 24; Annual Turnpike 
Acts Continuance Act, 34 & 35 Vic. c. 115. 

91 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), iii. 272. 

a ne R.O., D 2193 (Purnell), Frampton deeds, 1765— 
1826. 

93 Ibid. Framilode deeds, 1672-1777. 


87 See p. 165. 
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the site (and incorporating some of the buildings) of 
a military store built in the Second World War.*® 
The roads in Fretherne and Saul, once of less 
importance than the River Severn and the canals, 
form a large loop off the relatively main road 
to Arlingham, recorded in 1269 as the lane to 
Fretherne,8? and from the loop there are roads 
branching off to Whitminster, to Upper Framilode 
and Longney, and to Lower Framilode. The road 
to Arlingham and the route from it through Saul to 
Lower Framilode, providing access to the two 
crossings of the Severn, were under a turnpike trust 
from 1726 to 1874. That to Longney from Upper 
Framilode was mentioned in 1316 as the king’s 
highway;%! at Upper Framilode it was given a new 
course after 1776, and formerly it had apparently 
been a little further north, along what was called 
Cheese Lane by 1680.93 Between Upper Framilode 
and Saul the road that was called Moor Street by 
the early 18th century follows a straight course, 
apparently replacing an early round-about route, for 
in 1368 there was a bridge, presumably over the 
Frome, between Saul and Framilode.%5 Cross Lane, 
named in 1634,°° was perhaps called after the cross 
at the turning to Lower Framilode.7 A road that 
ran from Upper to Lower Framilode in the 18th 
century® had gone out of use by the early 19th 
century,®® but its course was still partly visible in 
1967. 
oth 1327 15 people in Fretherne and Saul were 
assessed for tax.! Saul had 66 men named on the 
muster-roll of 1542, a figure above average? which 
may have included Fretherne, especially since in 
1551 there were said to be c. 67 communicants in 
Saul and c. 63 in Fretherne.3 The population of 
Saul may have fallen in the later 16th century, for 
while Fretherne was credited with 20 households in 
1563, 65 communicants in 1603, 28 families in 1650, 
and 65 communicants in 1676, Saul, with 14 house- 
holds in 1563, was reckoned to have only 50 
communicants in 1603 and 40 in 1676.4 The number 
of houses assessed for or discharged from hearth tax 
in 1672 in Fretherne and Saul together was only 41,5 
which suggests that the population had contracted. 
In the early 18th century the estimated population 
of Fretherne, at 125, was slightly lower than that of 
Saul, at 130, and while Fretherne’s fell in the 18th 
century’ Saul’s rose rapidly, from 151 c. 1775 to 349 
in 1801,8 and then rose again markedly in the second 
decade of the 19th century to 467, and in the fourth 
and fifth decades to 607. The first period of rapid 
growth reflected industrial activity at Framilode, the 


94 Glos. Colln. RF 139.5 (2). 

95 Public Works in Med. Law, i (Selden Soc. xxxii), 123. 
The road may have gone from Saul down Church Lane 
before forking left along the lane which survives as far as 
the Junction Inn and begins again 550 yds. NNW. 

96 Glos. Colln. deeds 139.7. 

97 Bryant, Map of Glos. (1824). 

98 Glos. Colln. R 135.1. 

99 e.g.O.S. Map 1”, sheet 43 (1831 edn.). 

1 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51, s.v. Saul. There is no 
entry for Fretherne, and the names under ‘Salle’ include 
John and Geoffrey of Fretherne. 

2L. & P, Hen. VIII, xvii, p. 496. 

3 F.ALR. xix. 102. 

4 Bodl. MS. Rawl. C.790, f. 7v; B.M. Harl. MS. 594, 
ff. 228, 238; Trans. B.G.A.S. |xxxiii. 94; Compton Census. 

5 E 179/247/14 rot. 13. 

6 Atkyns, Glos. 445, 639. 

7 Rudder, Glos. 456. 

8 Ibid. 645; Census, 1801. 
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second the expansion, referred to above, of Saul 
village. Meanwhile the population of Fretherne had 
risen to a peak of 267 in 1851. After the merging of 
the parishes numbers fell from 854 in 1891 to 718 
in 1961.9 

Fretherne and Saul each had an alehouse in 
1755;'° in 1838 there were said to be one public 
house and four beer-shops in Saul, and two beer- 
shops in Fretherne.!! A public house called the 
‘Crown’ by the corner of Fretherne churchyard was 
removed in 1846.!? In 1967 in addition to the “Darell 


Arms’ and the Junction Inn (also known as the . 


‘Drum and Monkey’) already mentioned, there was 
at Upper Framilode the Ship Inn, which went by 
that name in 1856.'3 A village hall in Saul village, 
standing beside a playing field, was built in 1960,'4 
as a memorial of the First and Second World Wars. 
A branch of the Cainscross & Ebley Co-operative 
Society was one of several shops in Saul village. 

For most of their history Fretherne and Saul have 
been without resident major landowners, but Sir 
William Lionel Darell, Bt. (d. 1883) established 
himself as an important local figure, first as rector, 
from 1844, and then as the largest landowner, living 
at Fretherne Court, a house of unusual size and 
splendour. His son enlarged the family estate,15 and 
his grandson had a local reputation as a colourful 
character." 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES. Before the 
Conquest Auti held 3 hides in Fretherne, which 
Thurstan son of Rolf held in 1086.!7 Like other 
lands held by Thurstan, Fretherne apparently 
passed to Winebaud de Ballon, whose daughter was 
the mother of Henry of Newmarch.'8 In 1166 Henry 
of Newmarch had 2 knights’ fees in Gloucestershire 
that were held of him by William of Fretherne.'9 
Hawise, daughter of James of Newmarch, married 
Nicholas de Moels, who had 1 knight’s fee in 
Fretherne in 1235.7° Their great-grandson, Nicholas 
de Moels, Lord Moels, was succeeded in 1316 as 
lord of Fretherne by his brothers Roger?! (d. 1316), 
and John de Moels, Lord Moels (d. 1337). One of 
John’s two daughters, Isabel, carried the lordship of 
Fretherne”? to her husband William de Botreaux, 
whose heir was lord in 1353.73 The lordship of the 
Botreaux family was recorded in 1485, but in 1545 


° Census, 1811-1961. A jump to 864 in 1931 is perhaps 
explained by the number of small houses built of materials 
from Fretherne Court and since demolished; they stood 
beside the road near the entrance to Fretherne Court: 
local information. 

1 Glos. R.O., Q/AV 2, rot. 11. 

™ Rep. Com. Handloom Weavers, 471. 

12 Deeds penes Mrs. Maule, of Passage Road, Saul. 

13 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 351. 

14 Date on bldg. 1s See below. 

1 Darell, Ratcatcher Baronet, is his printed memoirs. 

'7 Dom. BR. (Rec. Com.), i. 169Vv. 

™8 Round, Peerage and Family Hist. 194-5. 

19 Red. Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), 296. 

20 Cf. V.C.H. Berks. iv. 273; Bk. of Fees, i. 439, 442. 

21 Cal. Ing. p.m. v, p. 386; Complete Peerage, ix. 2-8. 

22 Cal. Ing. p.m. viii, p. 84. 

23 Cal. Close, 1349-54, 545. 

24 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii, p. 443. 

25 C 1142/73/80. 26 See below. 

27 Red. Bk. Exch. 296; V.C.H. Berks. iv. 273; see also 
Pipe R. 1195 (P.R.S.N.S. vi), 181. 

28 Bk. of Fees, i. 439. 

29 K.B. 26/126 m. 6d. 

3° Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, p. 96. 


the manor was said to be held of the Bishop of 
Winchester,*5 whose predecessor had been under- 
tenant of the manor in the 14th century.?6 

William of Fretherne, the under-tenant in 1166, 
was succeeded by his son William. John of Fre- 
therne, apparently the king’s falconer,?? was in 1235 
the under-tenant of the 1 knight’s fee in Fretherne,#® 
which was described as his manor of FRETHERNE 
in 1243.29 Walter of Fretherne was lord of the manor 
in 1269.3° He may have been dead by 1281, when 
Hugh son of Otto made the first known presentation 
to Fretherne church, for the subsequent presen- 
tations up to the 18th century were all made by the 
lords of the manor.3! Geoffrey of Fretherne, who 
presented in 1307,3? held Fretherne under Nicholas 
de Moels in 1316,33 when he was described as one 
of the lords of Saul.3+ Geoffrey was succeeded in 
1320 by his son Geoffrey,35 whose tax assessment 
was much the highest in Fretherne and Saul in 
1327,3° and who was recorded as holding Fretherne 
in 1337.37 John of Fretherne settled the manor and 
adyvowson on himself and his wife Elizabeth in 134938 
and died holding the manor in 1353, when his heir 
was his brother Walter.39 Elizabeth, with her later 
husband, William Motoun, had a life interest in the 
manor in 1356 when Walter of Fretherne conveyed 
the reversion to William of Edington, Bishop of 
Winchester.*° Before his death in 1366+! the bishop 
conveyed the manor and advowson of Fretherne to 
trustees,‘? but the mention in 1368 of the ‘Rector of 
Edington’ as lord of Fretherne*? probably indicated 
the bishop rather than his monastic foundation at 
Edington (Wilts.).44 

James Clifford of Frampton on Severn bought the 
manor, perhaps from the bishop’s trustees, and he 
was in possession ¢. 1380.45 Fretherne manor there- 
after descended for almost three centuries with the 
Cliffords’ estate in Frampton;4° in 1424 it was held 
by Joan, widow of James Clifford,47 and in the late 
15th century it was the subject of lawsuits between 
Margaret Hyde, the former wife of James Clifford 
(d. 1468), and James’s grandson, also James 
Clifford4’ (d. 1544). The younger James’s wife Anne, 
who afterwards married Nicholas Wicks, held 
Fretherne manor until her death in 1565.49 

In 1655 Richard Clifford sold Fretherne manor 
and advowson to William Baylys° of Wheatenhurst. 
Bayly died in 1691, and his son William in 1726 

31 See p. 166. 32 Reg. Sede Vacante, 85. 

33 Cal. Ing. p.m. v, p. 386. 

34 Feud. Aids, ii. 266. 

35 Cal. Ing. p.m. Vi, p. 151. 

36 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 

37 Cal. Ing. p.m. viii, p. 84. 

38 C.P. 25(1)/77/67/293. 

39 Cal. Ing. p.m. X, Pp. 73. 

49 C.P. 25(1)/78/72/404. 

41 D.N.B. 

42. C.P. 40/554 rot. 441. 

43 Public Works in Med. Law, i (Selden Soc. xxxii), 123; 
ibid. 125 says that Edington is ‘almost certainly’ the house 
of Bonhommes of Edington (Wilts.). 

44 Fretherne is not named among the possessions of the 
house: V.C.H. Wilts. iii. 320. 

48 Rot. Parl. (Rec. Com.), iii. 514. 

46 See p. 145. 

47 G. B. Michell, ‘Fretherne’ (1952), 11 (TS. in Glos. 
R.O. and Glos. Colln.). 

48 C 1/70/183; C 1/97/45; C 1/196/4. 

49 Michell, ‘Fretherne’, 13. 

50 Glos. R.O., D 619, p. 300 (abstract of Glos. foot of 
fine, Hil. 1655). Bigland, Glos. i. 602, says John Cage sold 
to William Bayly, but that is apparently untrue. 
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leaving as his heirs his sisters,5! named in 1683 as 
Elizabeth, wife of George Lloyd of Wheatenhurst, 
Dorothy, Radegund, Jane, and Mary.s? Radegund 
died in 1690,53 and Dorothy, unmarried, in 172855+ 
in 1743 John Lloyd conveyed his interest in the 
manor to William Hayward,55 Mary’s husband or 
son, and in 1744 and 1745 the trustees of Walter 
Yate bought # of the manor from William Hayward 
and + from John Pritchard, apparently Jane’s son.5° 
Two or more of the sisters survived, however, in 
1750 when they retained a life-interest in the manor 
and advowson.57 

Robert Gorges Dobyns Yate, the great-grandson 
of Walter Yate’s sister, in 1772 made a settlement of 
the estate, comprising Fretherne Lodge and 135 a. in 
Fretherne and Saul, and in 1778 he sold it to Henry 
Stephens. Under Stephens’s will the estate passed 
after his widow’s death in 1801 to Henry Willis, his 
cousin’s son, who assumed the name of Stephens.58 
In 1804 or 1805 Samuel White bought the estate, 59 and 
he owned 144 a. in 1842° and was lord of the manor 
in 1843.°t On his death in 1848 the manor passed to 
his wife Jane, who by 1849 had married the Revd. 
Henry Robinson. Mrs. Robinson died in 1881 and 
her husband, who held the manor for life, in 1886; 
in that year Mrs. Robinson’s nephew, W. C. Tripp, 
sold the manor to Sir Lionel Edward Darell, Bt.6 
Sir Lionel’s father, Sir William Lionel Darell (d. 
1883), Rector of Fretherne 1844-78, had already 
built up a considerable estate centred on Fretherne 
Court. Most of the estate, amounting to 676 a. and 
extending into Arlingham, was sold in 1919, 
following the death of Sir L. E. Darell.°3 The 
purchaser, Alfred Daniels, afterwards sold off the 
farms. A smaller part of the estate was retained by 
Sir Lionel’s son, Sir Lionel E. H. M. Darell (d. 
1954).° 

The medieval manor-house of Fretherne may 
have been on the site of Fretherne Lodge; the 
tradition that ‘Fair Rosamund’ was born there 
ignores the fact that the Cliffords were not lords of 
Fretherne in the 12th century.® Fretherne Lodge 
was built or rebuilt by James Clifford, apparently 
in 1598 and reputedly for the reception of Queen 
Elizabeth; it was described as a pleasant large stone 
house, with turrets, a noble staircase of freestone, and 
two very fine chimney-pieces carved in stone.® In 
1672 it was assessed for tax on 14 hearths.°7 The 
house, which had been occupied by the lords of the 
manor, John Cage and Anthony Clifford succes- 
sively, in the earlier 17th century and by the Baylys 

51 Michell, ‘Fretherne’, 19. 

52 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 15. 

53 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 137. 

54 Glos. N. & Q. i. 328. 

55 P.R.O., Round Rm. 14.61 (Index of Fines), f. 56. 

56 Bigland, Glos. i. 602. 

57 G.D.R. vol. 3814, f. 35. 

58 Glos. Colln. deeds 139.68; Rudge, Hist. of Glos. i. 358. 

59 Glos. R.O., Q/REI 1; Glos. Colln. JF 1.5; cf. Glos. 
Colin. deeds 139.68. 

60 G.D.R. Fretherne tithe award. 

®t Glos. R.O., Q/RI 69. 

62 Michell, ‘Fretherne’, 23; mon. in Fretherne church. 

63 Visit. of Eng. and Wales, xvi. 65-68; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. 
(1856 and later edns.); Glos. R.O., D 2299/1828. 

Ee Darell, Ratcatcher Baronet, 170; Burke, Peerage (1956), 
*%s Atkyns, Glos. 444; cf. above, p. 160. 

66 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 137; Atkyns, Glos. 444. 


67 E 179/247/14 rot. 13. 
68 Glos. Colln. deeds 139.7-8, 33. 
6° Rudder, Glos. 456. 
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in the 18th,®8 was largely demolished c. 1755.69 Some 
of its ornamental features were removed to Arling- 
ham Court,7° which was itself afterwards demolished. 
Part of Fretherne Lodge survived as a two-story 
house which was remodelled in the early 19th 
century, with a horseshoe staircase of that period. 
The lower story of the south-east front is of ashlar, 
and the windows there have dripmoulds with 
pentagonal label-stops that may survive from before 
the rebuilding of 1598. There is also some ancient 
stonework in the north-west wall, and the moulded 
ceiling beams of the drawing room are presumably 
part of the house of 1598. About 1850 W. L. Darell 
built for himself Fretherne Court, 150 yds. north- 
east of the church on the site of the former rectory. 
It was a large and ornate house of stone in the 
Venetian style, three stories high and with a tower, 
and it was sold with the greater part of the estate in 
1919. Most of the house was demolished in 1924, 
the tower and ballroom in 1966.7! In 1967 only 
out-buildings remained. 

Saul is thought to have been included in the 
Domesday survey under Standish,”? and the chief 
estate in Saul was not an independent manor but 
part of Gloucester Abbey’s manor of Standish.73 The 
Abbot of Gloucester’s manor of SAUL was referred 
to by that name in 1243,74 and in 1316 the abbot was 
named, with Geoffrey of Fretherne, as one of the 
lords of Saul.75 The abbot’s manor of FRAMI- 
LODE, mentioned in 1376,7° was evidently the 
same estate. The grant of Standish manor in 1547 
to the Duke of Somerset included the abbey’s 
possessions in Saul and Framilode,77 and in 1558 
Thomas Winston, who then had part of Standish 
manor, was licensed to grant Saul manor and c. 
200 a. to Giles Codrington.78 Giles died in 1580 and 
his second son Richard,79 who made a settlement of 
the manor in 1596,®° sold it in 1599 to Richard Bird 
and his three grandchildren Thomas, Sibyl, and 
Anne Lloyd or Floyd.*! 

Saul was thereafter linked with the Lloyds’ 
estate in Wheatenhurst.82 In 1607 Richard Bird 
assured + of Saul manor to Thomas Hinson, 
prospective father-in-law of his grandson Thomas 
Lloyd,®3 and in 1608 Richard Bird, Thomas Lloyd, 
and a third person unnamed were said to be lords 
of Saul manor.8+ The manor may for a time have 
been fragmented: in 1619 Thomas Fogge and his 
wife Sibyl, granddaughter of Richard Bird, con- 
veyed 4 of the manor to Thomas Lloyd,§5 and in 1624 
John Lloyd of Wheatenhurst, apparently a younger 

7° Bigland, Glos. i. 602. 

71 Local information; cf. plate facing p. 207; Glos. R.O., 
D 2299/1828. 

72 Taylor, Dom. Glos. 293. 

73 See p. 233; Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, 
p. 96; S.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1248 m. 13; S.C. 12/2/46. The 
association with Standish may explain why Sir Ralph 
Dutton was named as lord of Saul manor c. 1708: Bodl. 
MS. Top. Glouc. C.3, f. 218v. 

74 K.B. 26/126 m. 6d. 

75 Feud. Aids, ii. 266. 

77 [bid. 1547-8, 121-3. 

78 Tbid. 1557-8, 331. 

79 Visit. Glos. 1623, 41. 

80 C.P. 43/55 rot. 146. 

8t Glos. R.O., D 1229, Fretherne with Saul, Moreton 
Valence, and Arlingham deeds, 1646-1753; cf. Visit Glos. 
1623, 105. 

82 See p. 292. 83 Glos. Colln. deeds 139.2. 


84 Smith, Men and Armour, 315. 
85 C.P. 25(2)/386/17 Jas. I East./3; cf. Visit Glos. 1623, 


105. 


7 Cal. Pat. 1374-7, 416. 
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son, granted a lease of a customary holding in Saul.*6 
In 1721 Nathaniel Cambridge acquired Saul manor 
along with the Wheatenhurst estate,87 and the two 
remained in the same ownership until 1854 when 
George Pickard-Cambridge sold Wheatenhurst but 
retained Saul.8® George was succeeded in 1868 by 
his son Henry (d. 1884)8? whose trustees were lords 
of Saul up to 1939.%° The Pickard-Cambridge family 
sold the manor c. 1950 to S. Gardner & Son Ltd., 
who dug the gravel in Sand field but sold most of 
the land in 1962 to R.G.H.M. Kirkwood, the 


owner in 1967.°! The chief house of the manor in 


1841 was Saul Farm,%? rebuilt in the 18th century as 
a large brick farm-house with a cornice of angled 
bricks. 

In 1221 Henry of Bayeux quitclaimed to Walter 
of Bayeux one yardland in Saul;93 in 1367 Robert 
Walsh, Rector of Fretherne, acquired a small estate 
in Fretherne and Saul; and in 1383 Robert Forstall 
quitclaimed 80 a. in Fretherne to ‘Thomas Cadul of 
Framilode.95 One or more of those estates may have 
been the forerunner of that which Robert Twissell 
held in Framilode and Saul at his death in 1500 or 
1501.9 John Cowles, perhaps a successor of ‘Toby 
Cowles who died in 1630 holding an estate at 
Framilode in Wheatenhurst,9? conveyed an estate 
in Fretherne or Saul in 1691 to Thomas Blanch, a 
clothier of Alkerton, whose representatives sold it in 
1776 to John Skinner Stock (d. 1793).98 Between 
1796 and 1803 William Purnell of Dursley bought 
three estates in Fretherne and Saul, including 
Stock’s.99 Purnell was dead by 1805, when his heir 
was the son of his daughter Anne and her husband 
Robert Bransby Cooper, M.P. for Gloucester. The 
grandson, Purnell Bransby Cooper, changed his 
surname to Purnell,! and he and his father owned 
220 a. in Fretherne in 1814.2 By 1843 about half of 
the combined estate had been sold.3 P. B. Purnell 
was succeeded in 1866 by his son W. P. Purnell (d. 
1869), who was succeeded by his sister Frances Mary 
Purnell (d. 1897), and then by his daughter, Emily 
Anne, wife of the Revd. David Edwards (later 
Purnell-Edwards). Mrs. Purnell-Edwards owned 
land in Saul until 1931.4 R. B. Cooper’s own estate 
had passed by 18435 to another of his sons, the Revd. 
R. J. Cooper, on whose death in 1872 at least part 
of the property was bought by the Rector of Fre- 
therne, Sir W. L. Darell.® 

Darell also acquired an estate that had belonged 
to the Morse family, a member of which, George, 
had held land in Fretherne and Saul in 1652.7 In the 
early 18th century Nicholas Morse owned land that 


86 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 115 

S72 E. 25(2)/1016/7 Geo. i Hi /28. 

88 Bigland, Glos. ili, no. ccxci. 

89 Burke, Land. Gent. (1937), 319. 

90 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1939), 305; R. D. Attick, Richard 
Owen Cambridge: Belated Augustan (Philadelphia, 1941), 
els 
91 Exinf. Mrs. Kirkwood, of Kidnam’s Farm, Whitminster. 
92 G.D.R. Saul tithe award. 

93 C.P. 25(1)/73/4/23. 94 C.P. 25(1)/78/74/454. 
95 C.P. 25(1)/78/79/45; for Cadul cf. Staffs. R.O., D 
641/1/4K/1 (16 Feb. x Ric. IT). 

%6 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VIL, ii, p. 318; cf. below, p. 235. 

97 See p. 294. 

98 Glos. R.O., D 2193 (Purnell), Framilode deeds, 1691— 
1796. 

99 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. ccxxxii 

1 Glos. R.O., D 2193 (Purnell), Framilode deeds, 1795- 
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2 ne Colln. RR 139.3. 


had been bought, apparently in 1682, from Joseph 
Morwent, Benjamin Hyett, and his wife Elizabeth.’ 
Thomas Morse had an estate in Fretherne c. 1790, 
when another there belonged to the Saunders 
family,? John Saunders having had one of the larger 
estates in Fretherne in 1732,!° which he or another 
John Saunders sold to Thomas Morse. By 1815 
Morse had sold that estate to Edward Bloxsome,'! 
the owner of the advowson of Fretherne, and the 
estate presumably passed with the advowson to 
Darell.!2 Morse retained, however, the land that he 
had inherited, and in 1843 he or another Thomas 
Morse had 170 a. in Fretherne and Saul and an ‘old 
homestead’, opposite Saul Farm,!3 which had been 
demolished by 1880. Between 1856 and 1863 that 
estate also was acquired by Darell.15 

The great tithes of Saul formed part of the 
rectorial estate of Standish, which was appropriated 
by Gloucester Abbey and later passed to the bishops 
of Gloucester.'© In 1838 the bishop and his lessee 
were awarded a tithe rent-charge of {115 in place 
of the great tithes of Saul.!7 


ECONOMIC HISTORY: Acricutture. The evi- 
dence about agriculture in Fretherne and Saul 
before the 16th century is extremely sparse. In 1086 
the demesne of Fretherne, with 1 servus, had 1 
plough-team, and there were 2 plough-teams shared 
between 3 villani and 3 bordars. The value of the 
estate had fallen from 60s. before the Conquest to 
305.18 Saul was not separately mentioned in Domes- 
day. An agreement of 1269 about the commoning 
rights of the tenants of Gloucester Abbey’s manor of 
Saul over arable, pasture, and meadow within 
Fretherne manor shows that the fields of the two 
manors were not distinct, and also that the demesne 
of Fretherne was still in the lord’s hand. The agree- 
ment mentions a field called the Lower Wheat- 
croft,'9 and a further agreement of 1310, specifying 
that the field was in Fretherne lordship, clarified 
the common rights there of the Saul tenants and 
stated that the field was left unsown every third 
year.” 

Wheatcroft field was one of six open fields 
regularly mentioned at later dates in Fretherne and 
Saul; the others were Marsh, Lower, Sand, Pool, 
and Hill fields. Marsh field, also known as the 
Marsh,?! appears to have been much the largest. 
Wheatcroft was quite small.2? Hill field was alter- 
natively known as High field.23 West field may have 
been the same as either Marsh or Lower field.”4 Also 


3 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 69. ; 
4 Burke, Land. Gent. (1898), 1223; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. 


(1870), 6295 (1906), aur (1931), 299. 
5 Glo Q/RI 


60. 
6 Ibid, ny 2193 (R. J. Cooper), drafts, sale partics. &c. 
7 Ibid. D 1229, Fretherne &c. deeds, 1646-1753. 
8 Glos. Colln. SR 163. 9 Bigland, Glos. i. 602. 
10 Glos. Colln. RF 139.5 (3). 
11 Glos. R.O., D 1229, Fretherne &c. deeds, 1646-1753. 
12 See p. 166. 13 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 69. 
14.0.S. Map 6”, Glos. XL. NE. (1886 edn.). 
1s Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 3515 ee 335 
16 See p. 236. D.R. Saul tithe award. 
18 Den, Be. (Rec. Com.), i. 169Vv. 
19 Glouc. ee Libr., Reg. ABE. Frocester B, p. 96. 
20 Tbid. p. 9 
21 Glos. R. O,, D 2193 (R. J. Cooper), drafts, sale partics. 
&c. (map). 
22 Gee R.O., Q/RI 69. 
24 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, ili. 30. 


23 G.D.R. Saul terriers. 
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recorded were Pulse field, perhaps the same as Pool 
field,?5 and Twinpool, which was evidently distinct 
from Pool field? and may have been the same as 
Sand field. Although it would be possible to argue 
from the disposition of the fields?7 that the three on 
the west, Marsh field, Wheatcroft, and Lower field 
were the original fields of Fretherne, and the three 
on the east those of Saul, it seems more likely that 
the three divisions that may be inferred from the 
agreement of 131078 were represented by Hill field, 
Pool field, and Wheatcroft with Lower field, while 
Sand field was originally part of Pool field, and 
Marsh field was brought into cultivation compara- 
tively late. In 1843 Saul parish included land in all 
except Wheatcroft, and Fretherne parish in all except 
Sand and Pool fields,?9 and that had evidently been so 
from the late 16th century.3° No evidence has been 
found of the division of the fields into furlongs. The 
ridges were small, usually c. + a., and sometimes less 
than 4 a.3! 

The common meadow of both parishes lay in the 
east, by the bank of the River Frome. Most of it 
lay in Saul’s mead, which included land belonging 
to Fretherne parish.32 For permanent pasture 
Fretherne and Saul relied mainly on the warths 
along the Severn on the south-west, lands either 
reclaimed from the Severn or left high and dry by a 
change in the river’s course. The warths were 
stated to be the equivalent of salt-marshes;33 a 
salting was mentioned in the agreement about 
commoning of 1269.34 The warths had evidently 
long been regarded as commons in the early 17th 
century35 when a change in the river’s course 
increased their area in Fretherne and Saul by over 
80a. A part of the new ground called Fretherne 
Warth, amounting to 12a. near Fretherne Lodge, 
was appropriated by Richard Clifford, as were 30 a. 
in Frampton parish by Isaac Bromwich. On the 70 a. 
of Saul and Fretherne Warth, adjoining Saul and 
Fretherne Old Warth and not divided from it, the 
inhabitants of Saul and Fretherne successfully 
maintained their supposed commoning rights 
against the claim of Erasmus Finch, crossbow-maker 
to Charles I, to possession of all the new ground 
under a Crown lease of 1631.36 By 1801 the whole of 
Saul Warth, as the commonable area came to be 
known, amounted to c. 100 a. and was commoned 
in two ways: from the Saturday before Whitsun 
until 12 August the owners of lathes, lots, or beast- 
pastures turned their cattle out on the warth to the 
number of lathes that they owned, and had the 

25 Glos. Colln. deeds 139.5. 

26 Thid. RF 139.5 (2). The watery land and Runnals in 
G.D.R. Fretherne terrier, 1612, may represent Pool field 
and 'T'winpool. 

27 Shown in, e.g. Glos. Colln. Box VII. 10-12. 

28 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, p. 97. 

29 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 69. 

30 G.D.R. Saul terrier, n.d. (16th cent.); Glos. R.O., 
D 149/T 1152; Glos. Colln. RF 139.5 (1). 

3 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, iii. 30; Glos. R.O., D 149/T 
1152; Glos. Colln. deeds 139.5; ibid. RR 139.2; G.D.R. 
Saul terrier, 1807. 

32 Glos. Colln. Box VII. 10-12; Glos. R.O., Q/RI 69. 

33 e.g. Glos. R.O., D 149/E 37. 

34 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, p. 96. 

35 Glos. Colln. deeds 139.5. 

36 E 317/Glos./9; cf. E 178/5309. The land appropriated 
by Clifford was presumably the New Grounds shown in 
Glos. Colln. RF 139.3. 

37 Glos. Colln. RF 139.7; cf. e.g. Glos. R.O., D 149/T 
205, T 1152; D 228/T 3. 

38 G.D.R. Fretherne tithe award; Saul tithe award. 


FRETHERNE 
AND SAUL 


exclusive right to do so, but from 12 August until 
5 April all the parishioners of Fretherne and Saul 
could turn out their cattle, apparently without 
number. The exclusive commoning had apparently 
been practised before the 17th-century enlargement 
of the warths, but the commoning by all the 
parishioners may have been introduced only after 
that enlargement.37 In the earlier 19th century tithes 
were payable on 137 beast-pastures in Saul Warth.%8 
The demesne of Fretherne manor appears to have 
been usually kept in hand by the lords of the manor 
until 1726 or slightly later. It amounted to over 
100 a.39 By the mid 16th century there was no 
demesne land in Saul manor, if indeed there had 
ever been. Gloucester Abbey’s manor of Standish 
in 1541 included customary rents from Saul totalling 
£9,* and in 1547 the manor had 8 customary tenants 
in Saul.4 In 1599 Saul manor, as it was then called, 
had 8 tenants,*? presumably copyholders. A lease in 
reversion of 1625, charged with rent in eggs or cash 
and with heriots in cash or kind, may indicate a 
general change in Saul from copyhold to leasehold 
tenure.43 The number of agricultural tenants is 
likely to have been smaller in Fretherne than in 
Saul, for in 1608 only 4 husbandmen were named 
in Fretherne compared with 11 in Saul.44 In Fre- 
therne in 1640 only 5 inhabitants out of 18 assessed 
for a poor-rate were listed as holding more than 
20 a.,45 and in 1732 only 6 out of 26 assessed for 
land-tax had assessments of over 6s.4° In 1831 there 
were 8 agricultural occupiers in Fretherne, of whom 
all but one employed labour, and 5, all employing 
labour, in Saul.47 In 1841 and 1842 there were 5 
farms of over 70 a. in Fretherne and Saul, of which 
the largest were Saul farm (199 a.) and Fretherne 
Lodge farm (144 a.),48 the chief farms of the two 
manorial estates. 
Saul had a considerable proportion of arable land 
c. 1775,*9 and Fretherne was divided a few years 
later nearly equally between grass and arable.5° In 
1806 Saul had considerably more arable than 
Fretherne;5! c. 1840 there were 246 a. in Saul and 
172 a. in Fretherne.5? At the end of the 18th century 
beans were the crop most frequently grown, with 
wheat next.53 The customary rotation was two crops 
and a fallow.5+ Dairying was important in the local 
economy,55 as also was fruit-growing for cider.56 
The open fields of Fretherne and Saul were 
inclosed in 1843, under an Act of 1839.57 Although 
there is some evidence of the consolidation of ridges 
in the fields in the 17th century,5* there is nothing 
39 See p. 160; cf. e.g. Glos. Colln. RF 139.6. 
40 §.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1248 m. 13. 
41 S.C. 12/2/46. 
42 Glos. R.O., D 1229, Fretherne &c. deeds, 1646-1753 
(copy of 1599 deed). 
43 Ibid. D 149/T 1152. 
44 Smith, Men and Armour, 315-16. 
45 Glos, Colln. RF 139.6. 
46 Ibid. 139.5 (3). 
47 Census, 1831. 
48 G.D.R. Fretherne tithe award; Saul tithe award. 
49 Rudder, Glos. 644. 
5° Bigland, Glos. i. 602. 
5t Glos. Colln. RF 139.10. 
52 G.D.R. Fretherne tithe award; Saul tithe award. 
53 Glos. R.O., D 149/E 79. 
54 Glos. Colln. RF 139.10. 
55 e.g. ibid. RV 139.1-2. 
56 e.g, ibid. RF 20.11 (sale partics., lot 7). 
57 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 69. 


58 Ibid. D 149/T' 1152; inclosure of part of Sand field is 
implied by D.L. 1/200 A. 52. 
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to indicate extensive inclosure of open fields before 
the mid 19th century. The award of 1843 allotted 
196 a. of open land in Fretherne and 312 a. in Saul. 
It also recorded 358 a. of old inclosures in Fretherne 
and 230 a. in Saul. The newly inclosed land included 
Saul Warth. In the two parishes there were 71 
landowners in all, of whom 42 received allotments, 
ranging from less than 1a. to 141 a.; 27 of the 
allotments were under 3 a., and in addition 8 people, 
at their own request, received lump sums of from 


18s. to £20 instead of small allotments to replace 


their rights and interests.59 

In the later 19th century and afterwards the 
number of farms fell, though the break-up of the 
Fretherne Court estate after 1919 appears to have 
caused an increase of the number in Fretherne.®© In 
1967 there were 8 farms of 80-200 a. By 1901 the 
total extent of arable had shrunk to 135 a.,®! and 
there was very little arable in 1919® or 1933.°3 In 
1967 some corn was being grown and sheep and pigs 
were kept, but dairy-cattle and beef-cattle pre- 
dominated. Gardens formerly belonging to Fre- 
therne Court, with extensive glass-houses, were used 
commercially for nurseries from c. 1924, as in 1967. 


Mitts. Winebaud de Ballon gave Framilode Mill, 
with the consent of his son Roger, to Gloucester 
Abbey in 1126.6 In 1291 the abbey’s mill at 
Framilode was valued at 3 marks, a high figure.® In 
1513 the abbey leased its two water-mills on the 
river Frome at Framilode to Thomas Bullock, his 
wife Alice, and their son William,® and the Bullocks, 
together with William’s wife Agnes and their son 
Thomas, received a further lease of the two mills in 
1533-68 The elder Thomas Bullock died in 154539 
in 1556 William bought the reversion of the mills, 
with other property, from Thomas Winston, lord of 
Standish, and by then there was a fulling-mill in 
addition to the two grist-mills.7° That enlargement 
may have been why a litigant in 1590 described 
Framilode Mills as lately built,7! but the same 
litigant at about the same time said that the mills 
were rebuilt c. 24 years ago by Robert Bullock,7 
the infant son and heir of William Bullock at his 
death in 1556.73 Robert Bullock died in 1572, and 
his son and heir William? died without issue.75 

Framilode Mills, still comprising two corn-mills 
and a fulling-mill, were conveyed by George Snig 
and George Staples to Edward and John Archer in 
1600, by John Archer to Christopher Moore in 
1607, and by Christopher Moore to Richard and 
Alice Andrew in 1612.7 In 1683 Thomas Beard 
conveyed three water-mills at Framilode to Rice 


59 Glos. R.O., Q/RI6 

60 See p. 161; . Rell’ s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

61 Acreage Returns, 1got. 

62 Glos. R.O., D 2299/1828. 

63 Land Util. Surv. Map, sheet 103. 

64 Local information. 

65 Dugdale, Mon. i. 546. 

66 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 231. 

67 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, i, ff. 17v.-18. 

68 Thid. ii, f. 78; S.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1248 m. 13. 

69 Hockaday Abs. cccxxxi. 

7° Cal. Pat. 1555-7, 133- 

71 D.L. 1/160 no. 35. 

72 —.L. 1/163 no. 5. 

73 Cal. Pat. 1555-7, 526-7. 

74 C 142/164/63. 75 Fosbrooke, Glos. i. 322. 

woe BR: Bere yer Mees 297/5 Jas. I Mich. /23; 298/10 
Jas. I Trin./12. 

77 C.P. 25(2)/659/35 Chas. II Mich./14. 


Yate,77 and in 1705 the Rector of Eastington received 
tithes from a mill in Framilode called Beard’s.78 In 
1730 Yate’s son Walter complained that the proposed 
Stroudwater Navigation would damage his mills 
called Framilode Mills;79 in 1760 Walter’s great- 
great-nephew, Robert Yate, leased water corn- 
mills and iron-slitting mills called Framilode Mills 
to George Wilding (d. 1766) of Framilode, iron- 
master, whose widow Elizabeth sold his interest in 
1767 to William Purnell, John Purnell of Frome- 
bridge, and Joseph Faithorne.8° Those three, as 


. partners in the manufacture of iron, tinplate, and 


brass, in 1778 bought from John Purnell of Dursley, 
William’s father, other mills at Framilode, described 
as iron and tin mills,8! that evidently shared a site 
with the Yates’ mills. The mills bought in 1778 had 
belonged with Saul manor to George Lloyd in 1673, 
when they were described as two corn-mills and two 
fulling-mills,8? and in 1680 Lloyd settled two corn- 
mills in Saul on his daughter Anne who was married 
to Abraham Chamberlain. William Lloyd in 1707 
conveyed them to his brother John, whose daughter 
and heir Elizabeth, with her husband Charles 
Chauncy, sold them in 1754 to George Wilding, 
mentioned above, and from Elizabeth Wilding the 
mills passed, by a series of transactions in 1777 and 
1778, to John Purnell of Dursley.’s 

The whole complex of mills, standing on or 
beside the island site in the Frome at Upper 
Framilode, was a tinplate works in 1786,84 and it 
was presumably in them that Henry Hathaway of 
Framilode had carried on his tinplate manufacture 
in 1775.85 The tinplate mills of Purnell & Co.8° were 
worked with some financial success, despite a set- 
back in 1808,87 and were responsible for the rapid 
increase in the population of Saul in the late 18th 
century and early rgth,88 for the high proportion of 
inhabitants engaged in manufacture in 1821,89 and 
for much new building in Framilode hamlet. In 1824, 
however, Purnell & Co. offered to let the works, for 
which an annual capacity of 23,000 boxes of tinplates 
was claimed.9° Seven years later Framilode Mills 
were being used as a forge,9! and the bulk of the 
working population was employed not in manu- 
facture but as non-agricultural labourers.%2 In 1833 
a Mr. Purnell was still concerned about the supply 
of water to the mills, of which some was diverted 
with his consent to the Gloucester and Berkeley 
Canal,®3 but by 1841 the island site was empty, des- 
cribed as waste. In 1967 the site was overgrown but 
showed signs that it had been planted as an orchard. 

A corn-mill just east of the inn at Framilode 
passage was in use by 1841395 it was apparently 


78 G.D.R. Eastington terrier, 1705. 

79 C.F. xxi. 509b; for the Yate family see Visit. Glos. 
1682-3, 211. 

80 Glos. Colln. R 135.1-2; Glouc. Jnl. 13 Oct. 1766. 

‘si pie R.O., D 2193 (Purnell), Frampton deeds, 1765— 
I 

82 C.P, 25(2)/658/25 Chas. II Trin./12. 

83 Glos. R.O., D 2193 (Purnell), Framilode deeds, 1672- 
vies ibid. 1777-1817. 

Glos. Colln., Bex: VIL. 11. 

es Bigland, Glos. ili, NO. ccxxii. 

86 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. 1 375% 

87 Glos. R.O., D 2193 (Purnell), business papers. 

SiC tap aesO: 89 Census, 1821. 

9° Glos Colln. RR 135.1 (1-2). 

91 O.S. Map 1”, sheet 43 (1831 edn.). 

92 Census, 1831. 

93 Glos. R.O., D 2115/2. 


94 G.D.R. Saul tithe award. 95 Ibid. 
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worked then, as later, by steam, and it remained in 
use until the Second World War.°% Parts of the mill 
buildings survived, near the house, in 1967. 


OTHER INDUSTRY AND TRADE. A fair was held on 
St. James’s day at Saul in the early 18th century,” 
but no record of it has been found in other periods. 
The cloth trade in Fretherne and Saul is represented 
by clothiers there in the mid 13th century% and the 
mid 18th,99 and by weavers recorded between 15711 
and 1715:2 in 1608 there were 4 or more weavers 
in Fretherne and 6 or more in Saul, and a fuller then 
living in Fretherne may have had the fulling-mill 
mentioned above. There was also a glover in 1608, a 
tailor in 16083 and 1658,4 a clothworker in 1657,5 
and a tanner in 1823.6 Two physicians lived in Saul 
in the later 17th century,’ and a surgeon in 1717.8 
Other occupations, apart from those of blacksmith, 
mason,? and carpenter,!? were mostly connected 
with water-borne traffic: mariners are recorded from 
the 14th century! to the 17th,!? and after the 
building of the two canals there were shipbuilders, 
ship’s carpenters, and barge-owners in Fretherne 
and Saul.!3 In the 1870s and 80s schooners and 
barques of up to 340 tons were built in yards at 
Sandfield Bridge and the canal junction. Trows 
and other smaller vessels continued to be built in the 
early 20th century, and some boat repair-work was 
done at the junction in 1967.!5 Some ship-building 
was also done at Framilode in the 1870s and 80s.'° 

A factory was opened by Cadbury Bros. Ltd. 
beside the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal in 1916, 
for converting milk into chocolate crumb to be taken 
by water to Bourneville (Birmingham). The original 
capacity was 40,000 gallons a month; the average 
monthly capacity, in addition to milk handled for 
the Milk Marketing Board, was 14 million gallons 
in 1967. By then the factory, which no longer used 
water-borne transport, employed 160 people.!7 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. No evidence of manor- 
ial courts has been found for Saul or for Fretherne 
before the 18th century. Until the mid 16th century 
Saul, as a member of Standish manor, was presum- 
ably represented at and subject to the court at 
Standish. At Fretherne a manorial court was 
introduced or revived in 1773. Although the lord of 


96O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XL. 3 (1881, 1922 edns.); 
Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1939), 172; local information. 

97 Atkyns, Glos. 639; cf. Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 158; 
Bodl. MS. Top Glouc. C.3, f. 218v. 

98 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, p. 95. 

99 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 239, T 1109; Bigland, Glos. iii, 
no. ccxxxii (Thos. Ellis); Glouc. ¥nl. 8 Apr. 1760. 

1 Glos. Colln. deeds 139.30; cf. ibid. 5, 39. 

2 Hockaday Abs. cci. 

3 Smith, Men and Armour, 315-16. 

4 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 416. 

5 Ibid. D 1229, Fretherne &c. deeds, 1646-1753. 

6 Ibid. D 149/M 5; cf. ibid. M 6 (1832). 

7Glos. Colln. deeds 209.36; Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 
CCXXXil. 

8 Hockaday Abs. cccxxxi. 

9 Smith, Men and Armour, 315-16; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. 
(1856 and later edns.); the smith’s shop in Saul, still 
identifiable in 1967, stood west of the church in 1920: 
O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XL. 7 (1922 edn.). 

1 Glos. Colln. deeds 139.41; Glos. R.O., D 149/T 205. 

1 Reg. Mon. Winch. i. 5. 

12 Smith, Men and Armour, 315-16; Bigland, Glos. iii, 
no. ccxxxii; Glos. R.O., D 2193 (Purnell), Framilode deeds 
(1692)-1827; cf. also Farr, Chepstow Ships, 33, 144, 170. 
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the manor’s right to hold a court was apparently not 
challenged, local memory reaching back to c. 1670 
could produce no recollection of a court held at 
Fretherne.!® The revived court purported to be a 
court leet, and appointed a constable as well as a 
hayward.!9 In 1716, however, there had been a single 
constable for Fretherne and Saul together.2° Draft 
court rolls for Fretherne survive for 1775 and 177637! 
the court may not have been held at any later 
date. 

Although Saul was part of the ecclesiastical parish 
of Standish and was joined for most secular purposes 
with Fretherne, for example sharing a constable and 
being taxed with Fretherne,”2 it had nevertheless its 
own organs of parish government. In 1563 there 
were two churchwardens for Saul chapel;?3 in 1640 
there were two churchwardens and two overseers 
for Saul,24 and in 1672 four churchwardens and two 
overseers for Fretherne and Saul together made a 
return of exemption from tax.?5 Record of other 
parish officers for Saul has not been found. For 
Fretherne there were two surveyors of highways in 
the years 1768-70, but in the period 1771-1832 
there was only one surveyor each year’and one man 
might hold the office for a succession of years, as 
did the rector from 1813 to 1819.26 By 1793, when 
the surviving overseers’ accounts for Fretherne 
begin, one man at a time held the office of overseer 
for a year or a period of years. The forms of poor- 
relief given by the overseer included the payment of 
rent and medical bills and the provision of clothes.?7 
In Fretherne the cost of poor-relief was relatively 
low for the area in the late 18th century and early 
tgth; in Saul it was actually lower in 1803 than in 
1776, though it doubled between 1803 and 1813.78 
A sharp rise in the cost of poor-relief in Saul in the 
1830879 presumably resulted from the closing of the 
tinplate mills at Framilode.3° Both Fretherne and 
Saul became part of the Wheatenhurst Union in 
18353! and of the Wheatenhurst highway district in 
1863.32 In 1935 the combined parish of Fretherne 
with Saul was transferred to the Gloucester Rural 
District.33 


CHURCHES. The church of Fretherne existed by 
1281, when John of Dursley was instituted to the 
rectory on the presentation of Hugh son of Otto.3+ 


For a shipwright of 1608 who may have been of Framilode, 
see above, p. 134. 

13 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

14 Note penes Mr. D. Wathan, of Saul (copy in Glos. 
R.O., PA 283/1). 

15 Local information. 

16 Farr, Chepstow Ships, 149, 169, plate facing p. 12. 

17 Ex inf. the manager, Mr. D. Wathan. 

18 Glos. Colln. RF 139.4 (4). 

19 Tbid. (1-3). 20 Glos. R.O., Q/SO 4, at end. 

21 Glos. Colln. RF 139.4 (5-6). 

22 Atkyns, Glos. 445, 639; cf. Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51, 
where the entry under ‘Salle’ clearly applies to both places. 
23 Hockaday Abs. cccxxxi. 

24 Glos. Colln. RF 139.6. 

26 Glos. R.O., P 152/SU 2/1. 

27 Tbid. OV 2/1. 

28 Poor Law Abstract, 1804, 184-5; ibid. 1878, 158-9. 

29 Poor Law Returns, H.C. 83, p. 72 (1830-1), xi; H.C. 
444, Pp. 70 (1835), xlvii. 

30 See p. 164. 

31 Poor Law Com. 2nd Rep. p. 524. 

32 Lond. Gaz. 24 Mar. 1863 (p. 1709). 

33 Census, 1931 (pt. 11). 

34 Reg. Giffard, 138. 


25 B 179/116/544. 
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The next known rector, William of Fretherne,35 may 
have belonged to the same family as the lords of 
Fretherne manor, and the next known patron after 
1281 was Geoffrey of Fretherne, lord of the manor, 
in 1307.36 [he association of the church with the 
manor and its nearness to the manor-house suggest 
that it was founded by the lord of Fretherne for his 
tenants, perhaps in the same period as Saul church 
became a chapel of Standish,37 for the intermingling 
of the lands of Fretherne and Saul indicates that 
they originated as one parish. The advowson of 


Fretherne descended with the manor until 1778538" 


the Revd. John Hayward who was patron for one 
turn c. 175039 was presumably the representative of 
one of the sisters and coheirs of the last William 
Bayly. R.G.D. Yate, after selling the manor,‘ 
continued as patron, but by 1812 the advowson had 
passed to Edward Bloxsome. In 1824 James Hartley 
Dunsford was instituted on his own presentation,*+ 
and in 1834 the Revd. C. F. Fenwick was patron. 
Edward ‘Tierney acquired the advowson, and in 
18444 presented his son-in-law, W. L. Darell, who 
succeeded him as patron. The advowson then 
descended with the Darell baronetcy,43 and in 1967 
Sir Jeffery Darell was joint patron of the united 
benefice, formed in 1950, of Saul with Fretherne 
and Framilode.‘4 

Although it was a rectory the living of Fretherne 
was comparatively poor, being assessed at £4 13s. 4d. 
in 129145 and just over £5 clear in 1535.46 In 1650 
it was said to be worth £30.47 The glebe included 44 
ridges in the fields c. 1710,48 and amounted to 24 a. 
in 1842.49 Dorothy Bayly (d. 1728) by her will gave 
Jackson’s Farm, Wheatenhurst, subject to life 
interests and annuities, in trust for the incumbents 
of Fretherne and Wheatenhurst equally, thus nearly 
doubling the value of Fretherne rectory.5° In 1856 
the rectory was worth {288 clear.5! The rector 
received all the tithes; the customs for the payment 
of small tithes were stated in 1705.5? The rectory 
house, mentioned c. 1390,53 had only two hearths in 
1672, when perhaps it was being rebuilt,5+ and in 
1690 it was a fairly small house containing a hall, a 
schoolroom, three bedrooms, and a cheese-loft. The 
old rectory was demolished c. 1850 to make way for 
Fretherne Court, built by the rector as his own 
property, and a new rectory was built + mile north 

35 Reg. Giffard. 507. 

36 Reg. Sede Vacante, 85. 


37 See below. 
38 e.g. C.P. 25(1)/77/67/293; C 142/73/80; P.R.O. Inst. 


s. 
39 B.G.A.S. Libr., Royce MS. DD, pp. 49-50. 

40 See p. 161. 

41 G.D.R. vol. 382, f. 25. 

42 Hockaday Abs. cci. 

43 Cf. p. 161; Burke, Peerage (1963), 662-3. 

44 Glouc. Dioc. Yr. Bk. (1966-7), 20-21; ex inf. Diocesan 
Registrar. Whitminster, united with Saul from 1937, was 
severed from the united benefice in 1961: see below. 

45 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 224. 

46 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 498. 

47 Trans. B.G.A.S. Ixxxiii. 94. 

48 Atkyns, Glos. 444. 

49 G.D.R. Fretherne tithe award. 

50 r6th Rep. Com. Char. 66-67; G.D.R. vol. 3814, f. 


35: 

51 G.D.R. vol. 384, f. 98. 

52 G.D.R. Fretherne terrier, 1704/5. 

53 C 1/7/22. 

54 E 179/247/14 rot. 13. 

55 Michell, ‘Fretherne’, 54-55. The statement there that 
J. H. Dunsford, as rector, sold the house may be based on 
the remark about building a (new) parsonage house: 


by 1862.55 The new rectory, a two-story building of 
rendered brick with wide eaves and two projecting 
bays enclosed by a cast-iron verandah, was used as a 
private house in 1967, when the incumbent lived at 
Saul Vicarage. 

In 1339 and 1340 the rector, Roger Abraham, was 
licensed to be absent from his benefice in the service 
of John de Sapy, knight.5° In 1383 William Fairoak, 
Rector of Fretherne, began to make an exchange of 
the benefice,57 but he either returned to Fretherne 
or failed to complete the exchange. The failure may 


have caused or resulted from the hostility of James 


Clifford, lord of Fretherne manor, who brought 
charges of felony and rape against the rector and in 
1386 dispossessed him, keeping him out of the living 
for seven years. In 1394 James entered a bond not 
to harm the rector, but continued by threats to 
prevent the rector’s proctor from receiving the 
income and the curate from living in the parish. 
William Fairoak was still rector in 1402,58 but a new 
rector was instituted in 1404.59 The rector in 1540, 
Thomas Harper, was excused attendance at the 
visitation because he was old and blind. His curate 
then, William Luffingham,® was rector 1542-82,°! 
and was followed in turn by James Luffingham, 
rector 1582-1632, and Richard Luffingham, rector 
1632-64.6 The Luffinghams, who thus held the 
living for a continuous 122 years without interrup- 
tion by either the Interregnum® or the Restora- 
tion,® also had a small freehold estate in the 17th 
century. George Perkins, rector from 1673,7 and 
brother of the poet Joseph,® was licensed in 1678 
to serve as master of the public school of Fretherne, 
which may explain the presence of the schoolroom, 
mentioned above, in the rectory in 1690. John 
Talbot, rector 1695-1704, went as a missionary to 
North America.7? In 1750 and 1824 Fretherne 
church had only one service each Sunday:7! Henry 
Gorges Dobyns Yate, rector 1781-1812, lived at 
Bromsberrow, where he was rector;72 J. H. Duns- 
ford, rector 1824-3473 and also Vicar of Frampton, 
resigned after the archbishop had upheld the 
bishop’s refusal to continue to license his non- 
residence.74 William Lionel Darell (d. 1883), who 
became a baronet and the chief landowner in 
Fretherne, and was largely responsible for rebuilding 
the church, was rector 1844~-78.75 Of the 2oth- 
Hockaday Abs. clxxxix, 1829. The rectory house still 
belonged to the rector in 1842-3: G.D.R. Fretherne tithe 
award; Glos. R.O., Q/RI 69. 

56 Reg. Bransford, 45, 70. 

57 Cal. Pat. 1381-5, 307. 

58 Rot. Parl. (Rec. Com.), iii. 514; C 1/7/22; Cal. Close, 
1392-6, 261. 

59 Worc. Episc. Reg., Reg. Clifford, f. 66. 

60 Hockaday Abs. xxviii, 1540 visit. f. 18. 

6t Tbid. cci; cf. ibid. xlvii, 1576 visit. f. 137. 

62 Tbid. cci. 

63 Ibid. 

64 Trans. B.G.A.S. Ixxxiii. 94. 

65 Hockaday Abs. cci, 1662 (subscription by Richard 
Luffingham). 

66 Glos. Colln. deeds 139.9, 37; RF 139.6; Hockaday Abs. 
cci, 1647. 

67 Atkyns, Glos. 444. 

6 D.N.B. : 

69° Hockaday Abs. cci (cited in Trans. B.G.A.S. lix. 
224). 

7° Glos. N. & Q. i. 326-7. 

7 G.D.R. vol. 381A, f. 35; 383, no. cxlix. 

7 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 138; G.D.R. vols. 319-21. 

73 Hockaday Abs. cci. 

74 Ibid. cc, 1825-33. 

75 Cf, pp. 160-1. 
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century rectors, A. C. Oliver, 1918-28 and 1933- 
1944,” took an active interest in the history of the 
parish.77 

Saul church was at one time a chapel of Standish. 
In the mid 13th century it was said that some 200 
years earlier the tithes of the fishery at Framilode 
were given to the parish church of Saul.78 Saul may 
therefore have originally been independent of 
Standish church, becoming subject to it because 
both Saul and Standish belonged to Gloucester 
Abbey. Saul was stated to be a chapel of Standish 
between 1218 and 1236, but nevertheless the 
inhabitants were described as parishioners of Saul 
and they had right of burial there.7? The chaplain of 
Saul was provided by the Vicar of Standish.8° The 
church of Saul continued to be named as a chapel of 
Standish up to 1839,8! but by then the gradual 
endowment of the chapelry had made it an indepen- 
dent living, usually called a perpetual curacy,®? and 
Saul had all the characteristics of a separate parish. 
The living was declared a vicarage in 1866.83 In 
1937 it was united with Whitminster, and Fretherne 
and Framilode were added to the united benefice in 
1950. In 1961 Whitminster was separated from the 
united benefice and joined with Moreton Valence.%+ 
The patronage of Saul remained with the Vicar of 
Standish, who was one of the three patrons of the 
united benefice in 1967.85 

In the late 16th century the chaplain of Saul had 
54a. in the fields as an endowment.® In 1705 the 
curate was said to receive, according to an old 
custom, 6s.8d. a yardland for small tithes,°7 
totalling £5 a year.88 The tithes were commuted in 
1842 for a rent-charge of {42,89 and the glebe, some 
of which seems to have been lost, was replaced by 
an allotment of 1 a. at inclosure in 1843.9! Mean- 
while, between 1740 and 1792, the living had been 
augmented by three capital sums of £200 each from 
Queen Anne’s Bounty and one from ‘Thomas 
Savage, Vicar of Standish,9? with which land in 
King’s Stanley was bought.°3 The living, which had 
been worth £13 6s. 8d. a year in 1650, when it was 
proposed to unite it with Fretherne,°+ had increased 
to £107 by 178695 and to £132 clear by 1856.9 No 
house for the curacy is recorded before 1839, when 
a private house in Frampton occupied by the 
incumbent was constituted the glebe house.97 A new 
vicarage, a two-story brick house, was built in Saul 
c. 1850.98 

John Taylor of Saul, chaplain, for whose death 


76 Inscr. in church. 

77 Michell, ‘Fretherne’, preface. 

78 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), ii. 125, 293. 
79 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, p. 98. 
80 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 411. 

8t Hockaday Abs. cccxlvi. 

82 Fosbrooke, Glos. i. 326. 

83 G.D.R. vol. 384, f. 171. 

84 Ex inf. Diocesan Registrar. 

85 Glouc. Dioc. Yr. Bk. (1966-7), 20-21. 

86 G.D.R. Saul terrier, n.d. 

87 [bid. 1704/5. 88 Atkyns Glos. 639. 
89 G.D.R. Saul tithe award. 

90 Cf. G.D.R. Saul terrier, 1807. 

9t Glos. R.O., Q/RI 69. 

92 C. Hodgson, Queen Anne’s Bounty (1845), p. cclxxxvi. 
93 G.D.R. Saul terrier, 1807. 

94 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxiii. 94. 

95 G.D.R. vol. 382, f. 27. 

96 G.D.R. vol. 384, f. 171. 

97 Hockaday Abs. cccxxxi. 

98 Cf. Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 351. 

99 Cal. Pat. 1385-9, 59. 
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James Clifford received a pardon in 1385,99 may 
have served the chapel of Saul.! In 1408 Philip, 
chaplain of Saul, was charged with incontinence.” 
Several of the 16th-century chaplains or curates 
appear to have devoted their attentions exclusively 
to Saul,3 though in 1563 William Luffingham, 
Rector of Fretherne, was curate.t In 1586 the 
unnamed curate of Saul was accused of seditious 
speeches.5 Except for George Perkins, Rector of 
Fretherne, in 1673,° the names of the 17th-century 
curates have not been found, and perhaps then, as 
in the 18th century, Saul shared a minister with 
Fretherne or another neighbouring church.7 From 
the 1830s until the 1930s Saul had its own minister,® 
and in 1967 its vicarage remained the parsonage 
house of the united benefice. 

Framilode church, the third one of the united 
benefice, was consecrated in 18549 and had a parish 
assigned to it in 1855. The parish stretched along 
the river bank, and included, in addition to Upper 
and Lower Framilode, the settlements at Epney in 
Moreton Valence, Baldwins in Moreton Valence and 
Whitminster, and Priding in Arlingham.t° The 
perpetual curacy, which was declared fo be a rectory 
in 1866," was liberally endowed and by 1879 was 
worth £300 a year.!2 The patron was the Bishop of 
Gloucester, who was joint patron after the formation 
of the united benefice.'3 A parsonage house, in stone 
in a Gothic style, had been built immediately west 
of the church by 1863.% After the union with Saul 
and Fretherne in 1950 the parsonage became a 
private house. 

The church of ST. MARY, Fretherne, was 
entirely rebuilt in the mid 19th century and retains 
of its ancient fabric only three 13th-century coffin- 
lids, which appear to be earlier than the first known 
documentary reference to the church in 1281, noted 
above. An enlargement or rebuilding of the church 
may be indicated by the fact that it was one of those 
dedicated by the Bishop of Worcester in 1315.!6 In 
the early 18th century it was said to be a small 
church of one entire aisle with a wooden tower at 
the west end.!7 A view of the church in 1841 shows 
it to have been a simple building with no break 
visible on the outside between chancel and nave. 
The tower, with a pitched roof, was little more than 
a bellcot, and there was a porch near the west end 
of the north wall. The east window was a square 
opening with mullions and transoms; the north 
windows were two tall lancets, perhaps of the 13th 


1 Cf. Reg. Sede Vacante, 300-1, 314, showing that John 
Taylor was connected with Saul, not with Sall (Norf.) as 
stated in Cal. Pat. 1385-9, index. 

2 Hockaday Abs. cccxxxi. 

3 e.g. ibid. xxvi, 1534 subsidy, f. 27; xxx, 1544 stipen- 
diaries, f. 3; xxxi, 1548 visit. f. 5; xliv, 1572 visit. f. 13; 
xlix, state of clergy 1584, f. 5; state of clergy 1593, f. 12. 

4 Bodl. MS. Rawl. C. 790, f. 7v. 

5 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1581-90, 327. 

6 G.D.R. Saul terriers, charitable gifts. 

7 e.g. Atkyns, Glos. 444, 639; Rudder, Glos. 456, 644. 

8 e.g. Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

9 Thid. (1856), 287. 

10 Lond. Gaz. 13 Feb. 1855 (p. 547). 
1 Tbid. 3 Apr. 1866 (p. 2213). 
4 s Ibid. 14 Mar. 1873 (p. 1511); Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879), 
48. 
13 Clergy List (1859); Glouc. Dioc. Yr. Bk. (1966-7), 20-21. 
4 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1863), 268. 
5 So called in 1735: G.D.R. vol. 2858 (1), f. 24. 
© Worc. Episc. Reg., Reg. Maidstone, f. 29v. 
17 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 137; cf. Rudder, Glos. 456; 
Rudge, Hist. of Glos. i. 359. 
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century, and between them, placed high up, was a 
small window which may have been of the 12th 
century.'§ In 1835 a faculty for a gallery under the 
belfry was granted,'9 but the accommodation 
remained inadequate.?° 

The rebuilding of the church in 1846 and 1847 
to the designs of Francis Niblett was largely the 
result of the efforts of the rector, W. L. Darell.2! The 
new church, in brown sandstone with Bath stone 
dressings, comprised chancel with south vestry, 
nave, north aisle, and north-west tower with 


pinnacles and a crocketed spire. The lowest stage of ° 


the tower forms an entrance porch.”? In 1857 Darell 
enlarged and embellished the church,?3 adding a 
south aisle with a transeptal chapel and a mortuary 
chapel to Sir Edward Tierney on its south side and 
an organ chamber at its east end. The whole 
building is enriched with much carved stonework; 
all the glass is coloured, the internal fittings are 
elaborate, including the Victorian royal arms on 
carved wood, and the woodwork of the roofs is 
richly painted. There was one bell c. 1703,24 which 
was replaced by a new one in 1847.25 There is a 
chalice of 1766 and a communion service of 1847.76 
Monuments include several to members of the 
Darell family; older monuments?” were removed or 
covered up in 1847. The registers begin in 1631, and 
are virtually complete. 

The church of ST. JAMES? at Saul comprises 
chancel, nave, north aisle, west tower, south porch, 
and north-east vestry and organ-chamber. The 
chancel and tower are of ashlar, the nave of large 
blocks of roughly hewn stone: the roofs have 
Cotswold stone slates. The church was described c. 
1703 as a small chapel with a strong tower at the 
west end.?° The chancel may date from the 14th 
century, and retains an eaves cornice carved with 
leaves and flowers; the windows, however, including 
the pairs of cusped lancets in the side walls, are part 
of the extensive 19th-century restorations. The 
embattled tower was built in the 15th or 16th 
century: it is of two stages, with diagonal buttresses 
to the west angles, louvered windows to the belfry, 
and a west door. A 1gth-century stone screen fills 
the lower part of the tower arch. The nave has 
three-light windows apparently of the 15th or 16th 
century, with restored tracery, on each side of the 
south doorway. There was formerly also a north 
doorway, which was blocked in 1741 to provide 
space for an extra pew.3° It therefore seems likely 
that the projection on the north side of the nave in 
18433! was a former porch rather than a vestry. A 


18 Drawing in vestry; the plan is shown in Glos. R.O., 
Q/RI 69. 

19 Hockaday Abs. cci. 

20 Glos. Colln. RR 139.1. 

21 Tbid.; I/lus. London News, 30 Oct. 1847, 285-6. 

22 Cf. architect’s drawings, Glos. R.O., P 152/CW 3/2. 

23 Inscr. in church. 

24 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 137. 

25 Glos. Ch. Bells, 48. 

27 Cf. Bigland, Glos. i. 603-4. 

28 So called in 1750: G.D.R. vol. 3814, f. 39. The church 
may have been so named because of the fair held on St. 
James’s day: see above. The possibility that the church 
was once St. Thomas’s is suggested by the inscription on 
the bell: see below. 

29 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 158. 

30 Hockaday Abs. cccxxxi. 

31'The plan of the church is indicated in Glos. R.O., 
Q/RI 69. 

32 Hockaday Abs. cccxxxi. 


26 Glos. Ch. Plate, 89. 


faculty for a gallery containing four pews was 
granted in 1833.32 

The church was enlarged c. 185033 by the addition 
of a north aisle with a lean-to roof running the 
length of the nave and opening from it through an 
arcade of four bays in the Early English style. The 
renewing of the rest of the church, including the 
provision of new roofs, chancel arch, and south 
porch, was done either at the same time or in 1864, 
when a further restoration was made.3+ There is a 
tub-shaped 12th-century font, greatly cut down and 
standing on a modern pillar,35 and a carved oak 
pulpit inscribed ‘Edmond Beerd, John Moren, 
1636’. The monumental inscriptions within the 
church recorded in the 18th century3® were not 
visible in 1967. The 1g9th-century stone reredos 
depicting the Last Supper, with figures in full 
relief, is said to have been brought from a Gloucester 
church. The single bell, inscribed ‘Sancte Toma ora 
pro nobis’,37 is thought to have been cast by William 
Warwick in the later 15th century.3° A clock was put 
in the tower in 1887 to mark the queen’s jubilee.%9 
The plate includes a flagon of 1573, used as a 
chalice,#° and a chalice of 1697.4! The registers begin 
in 1573 but were badly damaged by water in 1809. 

The church of ST. PETER, Framilode, was built 
of marlstone with ashlar dressings to the designs of 
Francis Niblett#3 in a simple, Italianate style. It 
comprises a large nave, small apsidal chancel, south 
vestry, and north-west tower with a pyramidal roof, 
of which the ground-floor stage serves as a porch. 
The church, consecrated in 1854, was ‘adorned and 
beautified’ in 1857 by the Rector of Fretherne and 
his wife Harriet Mary,*+ who appear to have taken 
a leading part in founding the new church. The 
internal painting, notably on the woodwork of the 
roof, survived in 1967. There is one bell, and an 
organ of 1860 by Joseph Walker of London.*s 


NONCONFORMITY. In 1808 a dwelling-house 
and barn in Fretherne were registered for Protestant 
dissenting worship.4° The Wesleyan chapel at Saul 
Corner, on the boundary with Fretherne,*7 was later 
said to have been built in 1809. In 1851 the chapel 
steward reported that the conduct of the Wesleyan 
Conference preachers had driven nearly all the 
congregation away, and that the numerous people 
who had worshipped there in 1850 attended services 
in private houses.*8 A building in Saul was registered 
for worship in 1850.49 The Wesleyan chapel, a brick 
building still discernible in 1967, went out of use 


33 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 351. 

34 Glos. Colln. RF 139.11. 

35 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlix. 134-5, 154. 

36 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. ccxxxii, which gives the date on 
the pulpit as 1638. 

37 Glos. Ch. Bells, 62. 

38 Trans. B.G.A.S. xxviii. 240. The tradition that the 
former bells of Saul church, sold to pay a debt, are those 
in Newnham church (Glos. Colln. RF 139.11) is without 
good foundation; cf. Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 158. 

39 Glos. N. & Q. iv. 177. 

40 Glos. Colln. RF 139.11. 

41 Glos. Ch. Plate, 180-1. 

42 Glos. R.O., P 283/IN 1/4. 

43 Glos. Colln. prints 126.A (1-6). 

44 Inscr. in church. 

46 Hockaday Abs. cci. 

47 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 69; it was said to be in Fretherne in 
1825: G.D.R. vol. 383, no. cxlix 

48 H.O. 129/337/2/1/2. 49 Glos. R.O., Q/RZ 1. 


45 Inscr. on organ. 
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after 1863,5° presumably as the result of the opening 
of Saul Tabernacle, a Congregational church, in 
1867.5! The church is said to have been built by the 
ship-owners and watermen of Saul:5? it is a plain 
building of variegated brick with narrow pointed 
windows, and remained a Congregational church in 
1967. Buildings in Framilode were registered in 
1824, 1825, 1829, 1842, and 1845, apparently for 
Congregational worship;53 a building by Framilode 
Mills was registered in 1836,54 another in Framilode 
in 1845, and the British schoolroom there in 1851.55 
None of those meetings has been found recorded 
later. 


EDUCATION. In 1662 Ephraim Rice was des- 
cribed as schoolmaster of Saul;5° a public school at 
Fretherne in 1678 is mentioned above.57 There was 
said to be no school at Fretherne in 1818 and 1833,58 
though in 1825 there were 40 Sunday school 
pupils.5° A site for Fretherne National school was 
acquired in 1837;°° although it was in Fretherne 
parish, the school was in Saul village, opposite Saul 
church and Saul National school.*! The two schools 
coexisted, apparently independent of each other. 
Fretherne National school received a building grant 
before 1839; the school building survived in 1967 
as a brick house, different from the other houses of 
Saul village in being a low, gabled house with 
mullioned windows. In 1846 there were 18 boys and 
28 girls.®3 The school was moved in 1873% to a new 
building 700 yds. north of Fretherne church; it was 
maintained largely by the rector, who appears to 
have provided the Gothic school building. Atten- 
dance was 22 in 1909, when the rector and Sir 
Lionel Darell provided wholly for it;®5 it was closed 
c. 1910,% and became a private house called the 
Anchorage.°7 

Saul National school was later said to have been 
established and built in 1814, but in 1818, when 
there was a Sunday school with 100 children, it was 
reported that a large school-house on the National 
plan was then being built by R. B. Cooper.®? There 
were 30 children at school in 1825,7° but in 1833 
Saul was said to have only a Sunday school with 70 
children, started in 1830.7! In 1846 the National day- 


50 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1863), 335- 

5! Ibid. (1870), 629. 

52 Local information. 

53 Hockaday Abs. cic. 

54 Tbid. cccxxxi. 

55 Glos. R.O., Q/RZ 1. 

56 Hockaday Abs. cccxxxi. 57 See p. 166. 

88 Educ. of Poor Digest, 300; Educ, Enquiry Abstract, 315. 

59 G.D.R. vol. 383, no. cxlix. 

60 B. & G. Par. Recs. 145. 

6t Glos. R.O., Q/RI 69. 

62 Rep. of Cttee. of Council on Educ. 1869-70 [C. 165], p 
573, H.C. (1870), xxii. 

63 Church School Inquiry, 1846-7, 8-9. 

64 Date on bldg. 

65 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1910), 170. 

66 Local information. 

67 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XL. 7 (1922 edn.). 

68 Ed. 7/34/147. 

69 Educ. of Poor Digest, 310. 

70 G.D.R. vol. 383, no. clxvi. 

™ Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 325. 

72 Church School Inquiry, 1846-7, 14-15. 

73 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 69. 
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and Sunday school had 88 children;7? the building, 
north-west of the church,73 comprised a schoolroom 
and two cottages of which the rents provided part 
of the school’s income. There were only 30 children 
attending by day in 1877, but there was a night- 
school two evenings a week.74* Attendance had 
increased to 86 by 1904, when the school was called 
Fretherne with Saul National school,?5 and was 79 
in 1936.7 After the closure of the former British 
school, the Church of England school became the 
only one in the parish; the cottages adjoining the 
school became classrooms, a prefabricated building 
was added, and in 1967 attendance was 86. The 
older children then went to school at Stroud and 
Quedgeley.77 

The British school, which was known as Framilode 
British school in 1855, when it had 122 children,” 
and as the Saul Scriptural Knowledge Institution or 
Saul British school in 1878, was established in 1845 
and the school-house built in 1847. Attendance was 
70 in 1878, but it may have increased when a second 
classroom was added c. 1880. The school was 
undenominational?? and had an attendance of 105 
in 1904, when it was called the Fretherhe with Saul 
British school.8° Later it was called the Fretherne 
with Saul Undenominational school until 1921, when 
it became a council school.8! Attendance was 97 in 
1936,°? and the school was closed in 1950.83 The 
plain brick building in Moor Street was used as a 
garage in 1967. 

Framilode National school was built in 1854,%4 
enlarged in 1860,°5 and closed c. 1895.8 Attendance 
was 50 in 186987 and 57 in 1889.88 The building, 
immediately south of Framilode church with a 
teacher’s house built in 185789 beside it, was used 
for a Sunday school up to 19239%° and for a church 
hall in 1967. 


CHARITIES. H.G. D. Yate (d. 1812), Rector of 
Fretherne, by will gave £130 stock, subject to life 
interests, of which 3%; of the income was to be for 
the poor of Piahene The charity, which had not 
become effective by 1826,9 continued to yield a 
small sum in 1967.9? 


74 Ed. 7/34/147. 

75 Public Elem. Schs. 1906, 185. 

76 Bd. of Educ. List 21, 1936 (H.M.S.O.), 121. 

77 Ex inf. the head teacher, Mr. T. D. Thomas. 

78 Ed. 7/37; the date of building, the dimensions of the 
rooms, and the name of the teacher show it to have been 
the same as Saul British school. 

79 Ed. 7/34/1406. 

80 Public Elem. Schs. 1906, 185. 

81 Bd. of Educ. List 21, r9gtrt (H.M.S.O.), 162; 1922, 104. 

82 Tbid. 1936, 121. 

83 Glos. R.O., 8.152. 

84 Date on bldg. 

85 Glos. R.O., D 2186/62. 

86 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1894), 158; (1897), 160. 

87 Rep. of Cttee. of Council on Educ. 1869-70 [C. 165], 
p. 573, H.C. (1870), xxii. 

88 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1889), 774. 

89 Glos. R.O., D 2186/62. 

90 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1923), 171. 

9t r6th Rep. Com. Char. 67. 

92 Char. Com. Reg. The charities in Saul said to yield £5 
a year in Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 351, have not been 
identified. 
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FROCESTER 


FROCESTER, the site of a Roman settlement and 
formerly an estate of Gloucester Abbey, lies 10 
miles south of Gloucester at the entrance of the 
Stroud valley. An elongated parish of 1,870 a.,! 
it extends from the Gloucester—Bristol road on the 
north-west to the Cotswold escarpment on the 
south-east; Wickster’s brook forms most of the 
northern boundary, and a tributary part of the 


western. Part of the south-western boundary with . 


Coaley remained undefined in 1313 when an agree- 
ment fixed a portion of it near Frocester church 
and another portion to the south on Frocester 
Hill, and its course in between was not settled until 
later.2 Most of the parish lies on the heavy Lower 
Lias clay at c. 100 ft.; the slopes rising to 745 ft. on 
the south-east are formed by the successive strata of 
the Middle Lias, Upper Lias, and Inferior Oolite.3 
Stone was being quarried on the summit of the hill 
in the early 18th century+ and presumably from 
much earlier. Several small streams rise on the 
slopes and flow north to form the stream once known 
as Fell brook’ which passes through Downton to 
join Wickster’s brook. The wood mentioned at 
Frocester in 1086° was probably Buckholt Wood on 
Frocester Hill; the wood was recorded by that name 
(meaning a beech wood) in the 13th century,” and 
in the early 16th century, when the wood included 
some oaks, the woodwardship was leased with the 
site of the manor.’ In 1839 Buckholt Wood covered 
88 a.2 Much of the parish formerly lay in open 
fields, the gradual inclosure of which was completed 
by the early 19th century. 

Worked flints found on the lower hill slopes 
provide the earliest evidence of occupation at 
Frocester," but the parish is named from a Roman 
settlement’? on the road running down Frocester 
Hill towards the Severn.crossing at Arlingham.!s 
There was a Roman villa on the site later occupied by 
the church,!4 and another, in a field called Great 
Stanborough west of Frocester Court, was being 
excavated in 1968; other Roman sites have been 
identified on the south-east of the village and on the 
Coaley boundary to the south.!5 Tradition records 
that the medieval village was grouped around the 
church near the western boundary of the parish and 
was destroyed by a fire,!® but it seems more likely 
that the main village from the beginning lay on its 
modern site on the Roman road about a mile east 


1 O.S. Area BR. (1883). 
3 Geol. Surv. Map (solid edn.), sheet 35. 
4 Glos. R.O., D 149/R 5. 
5 G.D.R Frocester tithe award. 
® Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 165v. 
7 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), ii. 107; P.N. 
Glos. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 197. 
8 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, ii, ff. 45—46v.; 
Reg. Abb. Braunche, f. 83. 
9 G.D.R. Frocester tithe award. 
10 See p. 174. 
11 Ex inf. Mr. E. G. Price, of Frocester Court. 
12P.N. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), ti. 198, which connects the 
first part of the name with the River Frome. Another 
theory favours a derivation from the Old English forsc, a 
frog: Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxii. 147. A road in the parish is 
called Frog Lane: see below. 
13 Margary, Rom. Roads, i, p. 132. 
™ Trans. B.G.A.S. |xxxii. 148-67. 
15 Tbid. Ixxxvii. 203. 
1 Atkyns, Glos. 446. 
18 Trans. B.G.A.S. Ixxxii. 143-7. 


2 See p. 174. 


17 See p. 176. 


of the church; that was almost certainly the case by 
1282 when there was a chapel of ease for the village. !7 
The position of the church may be explained by the 
theory that it was built equidistant from Coaley 
and Frocester to serve both settlements; the choice 
of site was presumably also influenced by the 
existence of Roman building material.18 Frocester 
and Coaley shared an open field in the early 14th 
century,!9 and a tradition of the connexion was 
presumably reflected in references in 1541 and later 
to Frocester cum Coaley.?° 

The Roman road remained the most important 
route in the parish, and the village was formed 
around its crossroads with an east-west route. The 
Roman road originally ran south-east from the 
crossroads along Court Lane on a straight course 
through the present garden of Frocester Court; 
later it was diverted from the southern end of Court 
Lane, making two right-angled turns to skirt the 
grounds of the manor-house and rejoin its former 
route south of the house.?? The road was turnpiked 
in 1726,23 and Frocester became the first coaching 
stage on the journey from Gloucester to Bath;*+ 
there were toll-booths south of Frocester Court and 
at the top of Frocester Hill.25 The turnpike road 
climbed Frocester Hill on the line of the surviving 
track through Buckholt Wood? until 1783 when, 
at the instigation of the vicar George Hayward, it 
was diverted up a gentler incline to the south;?7 
another improvement made between 1803 and 1839 
bypassed Court Lane by a new stretch of road from 
the main crossroads to the west of the great medieval 
barn.?8 At the northern boundary of the parish the 
turnpike crosses Wickster’s brook by Lye Bridge, 
recorded in 1583.29 The George Inn at the village 
crossroads had opened by 1759;3° in 1803 it was 
said to be in full business in the posting line,3! but 
in 1804 the landlord found it necessary to refute 
suggestions that there was a quicker route to Bath.3? 
The inn was reconstructed c. 1820 as a large building 
with a central block and flanking gabled wings; it 
retains some 18th-century features. In 1826 there 
was said to be little traffic passing through the vil- 
lage,33 but post-horses were still kept at the ‘George’ 
in 1839.54 In 1968 the inn was renamed “The Royal 
Gloucestershire Hussar’ and it was used by that 
regiment for dinners and to house its mementoes.*> 
In 1803 there were two smithies on the turnpike 


19 See p. 174. 

20$.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1248 rot. 7; Glos. R.O., D 1889, 
Graham-Clarke fam. 1800-96, abs. of title of the Revd. 
W. L. Mills, 1865. 

21 Ex inf. Mr. Price, who has found traces of it near the 
house. 

22 Glos. R.O., D 340a/P 1. 

23 Glos. Roads Act, 12 Geo. I, c. 24. 

24 Bigland, Glos. i. 605. 

25 Glos. R.O., D 340a/P 1, 'T 85, Glos. Colln. RF 140.5. 

26 Glos. R.O., D 340a/P 1. 

27 Bigland, Glos. i. 606. 

28 Glos. Colln. RV 140.3; G.D.R. Frocester tithe award. 

29 Hockaday Abs. cci; cf. Taylor, Map of Glos. (1777). 

30 Glouc. Fnl. 22 May 1759. 

31 Glos. Colln. RV 140.3. 

32 Glouc. Jnl. 30 Jan. 1804. 

33 Glos. R.O., D 2067, letter of 11 Sept. 1826. 

34 Glos. Colln. RF 140.2. By tradition oxen were at one 
time kept at the ‘George’ to help haul the coaches up 
Frocester Hill: ex inf. Mr. Price. 

35 Local information. 
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road, one on the west side of Court Lane and the 
other behind the ‘“George’,® and in 1839 the village 
pound stood south of the crossroads.37 

The east-west route through the parish was 
recorded in the early 14th century when the stretch 
near the church was known as Borghullesweye 
and crossed the stream on the Coaley boundary by 
Lapley bridge;38 later, west of Frocester village the 
road was known as Peter Street, and east of it as 
Stanley Lane.39 Frog Lane, leaving Peter Street 
on the west of the village, linked Frocester with 
Silver Street in Coaley in the early 19th century,*° 
but by 1882 for most of its course survived only as a 
bridle-path.47 The Bristol-Gloucester railway line 
running through the parish was opened, with a 
station at Frocester, in 1844;42 the station was 
closed in 1961.48 

In 1737 the main concentration of houses in the 
village was around the crossroads and on both sides 
of Court Lane; other houses were scattered along 
Peter Street, Stanley Lane, and Gloucester Road, 
the northern part of the turnpike.44 In 1838 18 
houses in Gloucester Road were mentioned, 19 in 
Peter Street, 12 in Stanley Lane, and g in Court 
Lane.*5 The village shrank during the 19th century 
when some six cottages in Court Lane, another four 
or five in Peter Street west of Bridge Farm and south 
of Woodman’s Covert, and three on the west of 
Frog Lane, were pulled down.*° In the 20th century 
a few others near Osborne House in Gloucester 
Road were demolished.47 A few timber-framed 
cottages survive from the 17th century and earlier: 
one in Court Lane and another in Peter Street have 
a rare type of upper cruck framing at their gable- 
ends. Most of the cottages, however, were built in 
stone in the late 18th and early 19th centuries. A 
pair of brick cottages in Tudor style in Peter Street 
were probably the labourers’ cottages built by 
John Graham-Clarke in 1889.48 Bridge Farm, a 
stone house of two stories, was described as newly 
erected in 1803,49.and Frocester (formerly Frog 
Lane) Farm,5° Church Farm, Upper Downton 
Farm, and Spring Farm are houses of a similar 
date and type. There was apparently an outlying 
settlement at Downton by 1313 when the croft 
of John ‘Douninton’ there was mentioned,5! and 
an inhabitant of Downton was recorded in 1597;52 
in 1803 the settlement consisted of two farm-houses 
and two or three cottages.53 The cottages had been 
demolished by 1839,54 and Lower Downton Farm 


36 Glos. Colln. RV 140.3. 

37 G.D.R. Frocester tithe award. 

38 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 147-9. 

39 Glos. Colln. RF 140.5; O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. 
XLVIII. 8 (1883 edn.). 

40 O.S. Map 1”, sheet 25 (1830 edn.). 

41 Ibid. 6”, Glos. XLVIII. NE. (1885 edn.). 

42 H. G. Lewin, Early Brit. Rlys. 20, 176. 

43 Ex inf. Brit. Rlys. Bd. Hist. Recs. Dept. 

44 Glos. R.O., D 340a/P 1. 

45 Glos, Colln. RF 140.5. 

46 Glos. Colln. RV 140.3; cf. O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. 
XLVITI. 8; XLIX. 5 (1883 edn.). 

47 Local information; cf. Glos. R.O., D 1388/SL 8, no. 53. 

48 Glos. R.O., D 1889, Graham-Clarke fam. 1800-96. 

49 Glos. Colln. RV 140.3. 

50 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XLIX. 5 (1883 edn.). 

51 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 148. 

52 Hockaday Abs. cci. 

53 Glos. Colln. RV 140.3. 

54 G.D.R. Frocester tithe award, 

5s Ex inf. Mr. Price; the old house was a small building 
with a steeply-pitched roof and a lateral chimney: trans- 
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was pulled down in 1967 and replaced in 1968 by a 
new house further south.55 There is an outlying 
stone cottage, formerly a pair, on the old road up 
Frocester Hill. Hill Farm near-by was apparently 
built c. r9g10 when the Frocester Court estate was 
divided into two farms.5® 

Eighteen inhabitants of Frocester were enumer- 
ated in 1086.57 In 1267 the parish was supporting 
52 tenants and their families,5* although only 12 
were assessed for tax in 1327.59 The population 
was estimated at 41 households in 1563, and 40 
families in 1650.°! Thirty-four houses were assessed 
for hearth tax in 1672.6? There were said to be c. 
250 inhabitants in 61 houses c. 1710,®3 and there 
had been little increase by c. 1775 when the popula- 
tion was estimated at 262. In the later 18th 
century there was an increase to 362 in 1801 and 
the rise continued to 437 in 1821; then a steady 
decline began, matching the disappearance of 
cottages, to 206 in 1961.®5 

The village had an alehouse in 1664, and two 
victuallers were recorded in 1755;°7 one may have 
kept the “Red Lion’ which had closed by 1791, 
and the other the George Inn, mentioned above. 
A cricket field was given by the Graham-Clarke 
family in the mid 2oth century. 

Queen Elizabeth visited Frocester in August 
1574 and stayed the night at Frocester Court, 
leaving the next day for Berkeley Castle.7° There 
was a small garrison of Parliamentary troops at 
Frocester in 1643 during the siege of Gloucester.7! 
Ralph Bigland, the herald and antiquary, married 
Anne, daughter of John Wilkins of Frocester, in 
1737, and his son Richard Bigland lived in the 
village until his death in 1810.72 


MANOR AND OTHER ESTATES. In the early 
gth century, probably between 823 and 825, the 
manor of FROCESTER was granted to the secular 
priests then at Gloucester Abbey by Ravenswart, 
brother of King Beornwulf of the Mercians.7 
Frocester was among the estates of the abbey which 
Aldred annexed to the archbishopric of York, but it 
was regained before 1086 by Abbot Serlo with the 
aid of the king,74 and remained a possession of the 
abbey until the Dissolution. The Abbot of Glouces- 
ter had a grant of protection in the manor in 1322,75 
and grants of free warren there in 1354 and 1377.7 
The Crown granted the manor in 1547 to Edward 


parency penes Mr. G. Poultney, of Lower Downton Farm. 
56 Ex inf. Mr. Price. 
57 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 165v. 
58 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), iii. 88-97. 
59 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 50. 
60 Bodl. MS. Rawl. C.790, f. 10. 
6t Trans. B.G.A.S. |xxxiii. 94. 
62 B 179/247/14 rot. 14. 
64 Rudder, Glos. 458. 
66 Glos. R.O., Q/SIb 1, f. 127v. 
67 Ibid. Q/AV 2, rot. 11. 
68 Tbid. D 1889, Graham-Clarke fam. 1800-96. 
69 Local information. 
70 Rudder, Glos. 457, quoting a contemporary record in 
the parish register. 
71 Bibliotheca Glos. ii. 70, 308. 
7 Trans. B.G.A.S. xxv. 116-33. 
73 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 77; V.C.H. 


63 Atkyns, Glos. 446. 
65 Census, 1801-1961. 


Glos. ii. 53. 
74 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc.i. 11; Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), 
i. 165v. 


75 Cal. Pat. 1321-4, 69. 
76 Cal. Chart. R. 1341-1417, 142; Cal. Pat. 1377-81, 69. 
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Seymour, Duke of Somerset;77 it reverted to the 
Crown on his attainder in 1552, but in 1556, 
save for the manor-house and demesne lands, it was 
granted to his widow Anne.78 In spite of a grant to 
Christopher Hatton in 1575,79 Anne evidently held 
the manor until her death c. 1587. By the end of that 
year it was owned by William Dodington® (d. 
1600), who was succeeded by his son Sir William 
Dodington (d. 1638). Sir William was succeeded by 
his son John, who was dead by 1647 when his infant 
daughter Anne held the manor under the guardian- 
ship of her grandfather, Thomas Trenchard.*! Anne, 
who married Robert Greville, Baron Brooke 
(d. 1677), and secondly Thomas Hoby, held the 
manor until her death in 1691,82 when it passed to 
Robert’s brother Fulke Greville, Baron Brooke83 
(d. 1710). It then presumably passed to Fulke’s 
grandson, Fulke (d. 1711), and in 1725 it was owned 
by William Greville, brother of the younger Fulke®+ 
(d. 1727); it passed to William’s son Francis, 
Baron Brooke,85 who was created Earl Brooke of 
Warwick Castle in 1746 and Earl of Warwick in 
1759 and died in 1773. Francis was succeeded by 
his son George, Earl of Warwick, who put the 
Frocester estate up for sale in 1803.86 

The manor and the larger part of the estate were 
bought by Leonard Parkinson of Kinnersley Castle 
(Herefs.) who in 1806 also bought out one of the 
other purchasers, Henry Eycott of Stonehouse.®7 
Leonard Parkinson’s estates passed on his death 
c. 1818 to his daughter Mary Elizabeth and her 
husband, John Altham Graham-Clarke,88 who 
owned 86g a. at Frocester in 1839,89 and was 
succeeded at his death in 1862 by his son John 
Altham Graham-Clarke (d. 1897). Emma, widow of 
the second John, held the estate until her death in 
1904 when it passed to her son Leonard Graham- 
Clarke (d. 1920). Leonard was succeeded by his son 
John Graham-Clarke% who died in 1961, when most 
of the estate was bought by Henry Pelham-Clinton- 
Hope, Duke of Newcastle, who owned it in 1968; 
Home Farm and Spring Farm in the east of the 
parish and the manorial rights were retained by 
John Graham-Clarke’s daughter Mary Elizabeth and 
her husband, Sir Charles Cooper.% 

No post-medieval lord of the manor lived at 
Frocester until the mid 19th century when the 
Graham-Clarke family became resident at the Manor 
House in the village.°2 There was a fairly large 
house on the site in 173793 and it was called the 
Manor House in 1838,% but later in the 19th century 
it was rebuilt or remodelled in brown brick in 


77 Cal. Pat. 1547-8, 121. 

78 Ibid. 1555-7, 200; see below. 

79 Atkyns, Glos. 445. 

80 Glos. R.O., photocopy 472; D.N.B.s.v. Seymour, Edw. 

81 Warwick Cast. Mun. 7727, 7733-4; see below, p. 217. 

82 Warwick Cast. Mun. 7719-24; for the Grevilles see 
Complete Peerage, ii. 334-6. 

83 Warwick Cast. Mun. 7725. 

84 Glos. R.O., Q/SO 5. 

85 G.D.R. vol. 381A, f. 26. 

86 Bigland, Glos. i. 605; Glos. Colln. RV 140.3. 

87 Glos. R.O., D 1889, Graham-Clarke fam. 1800-96. 

88 Ibid.; Glos. Colln. RF 140.6 (5-6). 

89 G.D.R. Frocester tithe award. 

9° Burke, Land. Gent. (1937), 4213 
(1856 and later edns.). 

91 Ex inf. Lady Cooper. 

92 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

93 Glos. R.O., D 340a/P 1. 

94 Glos. Colln. RF 140.5. 


Kelly’s Dir. Glos. 


95 Ex inf. Lady Cooper. 


Tudor style with steep gables. The Graham- 
Clarkes lived there until 1961 when it became a home 
for the mentally handicapped. 

The medieval manor-house, known as FROCES- 
TER COURT, and the demesne lands of the manor 
were granted by the Crown in 1554 to George 
Huntley who died in 1580 evidently by suicide.%7 
The estate passed to his grandson George,%* later 
knighted, who died in 1622, and to Sir George’s 
son William Huntley,%° who sold it in 1628 to Robert 
Ducie,! an alderman of London, who was created 
a baronet in 1629 and died in 1634.2 Shortly after 
his death Sir Robert’s widow Elizabeth conveyed 
her right in the estate to her son Sir Richard Ducie,3 
who was imprisoned in 1647 for his royalist activities 
and redeemed his estates by a large fine in 1649.+ 
On his death in 1657 Sir Richard was succeeded by 
his brother Sir William Ducie, later Viscount 
Downe (d. 1679). Sir William’s widow Frances was. 
disputing the estate with his niece and heir Elizabeth 
and her husband Edward Moreton in 1681,5 and 
Frances apparently held it until her death in 1699,° 
when it passed to Elizabeth’s son, Matthew Ducie 
Moreton, later created Lord Ducie. The estate, which 
in 1839 comprised 572 a. mainly in the south-east 
of the parish and including Buckholt Wood,7 
then followed the descent of King’s Stanley manor 
in the Moreton, Reynolds, and Leigh families® 
until c. 1922 when Frocester Court with about 
half of the estate was bought by John Graham- 
Clarke, on whose death in 1961 it passed to his 
nephew, Philip Graham-Clarke; the other half of 
the estate, based on Hill Farm, was bought c. 
1922 by the tenant, Mr. Cullimore, whose son sold 
it in 1967 to Mr. F. J. Holpin.9 The rectory of 
Frocester, which had formerly belonged to Glouces- 
ter Abbey, was included in the grant to George 
Huntley in 155419 and descended with the Frocester 
Court estate; in 1839 Thomas Moreton, Earl Ducie, 
received a corn-rent of {100 in place of tithes." 

Gloucester Abbey presumably had a house on 
the site of Frocester Court from early medieval 
times, but the architectural evidence suggests 
that the oldest part of the surviving building is 
unlikely to date from much before 1500. It may 
even represent the remains of a house newly built 
by George Huntley when he was granted the 
property in the mid 16th century. Two carved oak 
panels which have been reset in the house are 
typical earlier Tudor work and may be intended 
as portrait heads of Huntley and his wife. In 
1628 the house contained 19 rooms, including a 


96 Cal. Pat. 1553-4, 3 
97 C 142/194/16; cf. + Bodl. 
Hockaday Abs. cci, 1580. 
98 C 142/194/16. 
1 Glos. R.O., D 340a/T 85. 
2 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, i. 212-15; for the Ducies see 
Burke, Peerage (1956), 684-5. 
3 Glos. R.O., D 340a/T 173. 
4 Cal. Cttee. for Compounding, i. 85. 
5 Glos. R.O., D 340a/L 9. 
© She held the advowson, which descended with the 
estate, in 1686 and, with Philip Sheppard, her husband, 
in 1692: Hockaday Abs.cci. 
7 G.D.R. Frocester tithe award. 
8 Glos. R.O., DC/S 58; G.D.R. Frocester tithe award; 
Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.); see below, p. 246. 
9 Ex inf. Mr. Price. 10 Cal. Pat. 1553-4, 342. 
‘tT G.D.R. Frocester tithe award. 
12 Tt has been suggested that they may represent Queen 
Mary and Philip of Spain: Country Life, 20 May 1905, 702. 


MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 201; 
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EASTINGTON: the summer-house at LONGNEY CHURCH: the south porch 
Alkerton Grange 


EasTINGTON;: the Willows Hostel, formerly the Wheatenhurst Union workhouse 


The roof of the medieval barn 
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hall, gallery, kitchen, buttery, pantry, ploughman’s 
hall, and several chambers; one called the queen’s 
chamber!3 was presumably that occupied by Eliza- 
beth I on her visit in 1574.'* The house had 18 
hearths in 1672.15 An estate map of 1737!© shows 
the building as consisting of a central range flanked 
by two cross-wings projecting westwards. No 
owner of the estate seems to have lived in the house 
after the 17th century and by 1784 it had evidently 
been reduced in size; it was then said to have for- 
merly made three sides of a spacious quadrangle.'7 
Certainly by 1803 the north wing had disappeared,'* 
and between 1839 and 1859 a westward extension 
of the south wing, by tradition a walking-gallery 
but perhaps consisting only of out-buildings, had 
also gone; additions had, however, been made at 
the rear of the house and they were further extended 
later in the century.!9 

The surviving house has the external appearance 
of a 17th-century stone building, considerably 
restored in the 19th century; on its west front the 
central range has a projecting two-storied porch 
and further north two buttresses probably mark the 
position of the demolished wing. The wing to 
the south, however, contains internal evidence that 
five of its bays were part of an earlier timber- 
framed building. On the first floor the three front 
bays form a lofty ‘great chamber’ which retains an 
open roof with arch-braced collar-beam trusses and 
curved wind-braces. The original construction at 
the rear of the wing has been obscured by a 17th- 
century stone-built extension housing the kitchen, 
but the timber-framed bay next to it has a heavily 
smoke-blackened roof, and may have been the 
smoke outlet from an earlier kitchen or from a 
‘ploughman’s hall’ in this position. Projecting from 
the south side of the wing are two narrow bays of a 
possibly more ancient timber-framed range which 
has an arch-braced collar-beam roof with chamfered 
timbers. This range had apparently been truncated?° 
and cased in stone before 1605, a date scratched on a 
mullioned window in its end wall. The date at 
which the central range was rebuilt or remodelled 
remains obscure. The inventory of 1628 suggests 
that the house then retained a basically medieval 
plan with an open and galleried hall. Such a hall is 
likely to have occupied the central range which may 
have been rebuilt in stone in its present two-storied 
form later in the 17th century.?! Several features 
of the range, however, including the roof, are of 
19th-century date. 

A large rectangular stone dovecot behind the 
house is presumably the one mentioned from 1515.22 
The gatehouse to the north has a stone base and a 


13 Glos. R.O., D 340a/F 19. 

1S E 179/247/14 rot. 14. 

17 Bigland, Glos. i. 605. 

18 Glos. Colln. RV 140.3. 

19 G.D.R. Frocester tithe award; Glos. R.O., D 3404/P 1; 
D ro11/P 11; O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XLIX. 5 (1883 edn.). 

20 Foundations have been found of walls extending south- 
wards: ex inf. Mr. Price. 

21 A suggestion that the truncated south range represents 
the remains of a single-storied medieval hall is unlikely: its 
roof shows no smoke-blackening, and it cannot have 
existed as a complete galleried hall in 1628 if the date 1605 
on its end wall is authentic. 

22 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, i, f. 38; Glos. 
R.O., D 340a/F 19. 

23 Cf. photog. of late 19th cent. penes Mr. Price; Country 
Life, 20 May 1905, 702-4. See plate opposite. 

24 Glos. R.O., D 340a/F 19. 


14 See p. 171. 
1 Glos. R.O., D 340a/P 1. 
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square timber-framed upper story with a cruciform 
gabled roof; the elaborately-patterned framing 
appears to have been completely renewed in the late 
19th or very early 20th century.23 This and an 
adjoining stone range with two gables and mullioned 
windows had evidently been built by 1628 when the 
gatehouse comprised five chambers.” ‘To the west 
of the house stands the great barn which is apparently 
that built by Abbot John de Gamages (1284—1306).?5 
It is 184 ft. long and of 13 bays, having buttressed 
stone walls and a stone slate roof. The masonry is 
of several periods and some of it, including the 
flying buttresses between the two projecting 
porches on the south side, may date from the rgth 
century. Internally the purlin roof has two tiers of 
slender curved wind-braces. The trusses are of the 
base-cruck type with long, almost straight, braces 
below the truncating collar-beam, and a secondary 
collar-beam above.2° The farm buildings at the 
Court were extended in the mid 19th century when 
a group of stone cowsheds with arcaded fronts were 
built on the south of the barn. 

In 1805 a farm-house, later called Frocester 
House,??7 and 104 a. of the manorial-estate in the 
east of the parish were bought from the Earl of 
Warwick by William Mills (d. 1809). The estate 
was held by William’s widow Caroline, who married 
James Harmar, until her death in 1852, when it 
passed to her son, the Revd. William Lewis Mills, 
who sold the estate in 1865 to J. A. Graham- 
Clarke, the lord of the manor.28 The house, built 
c. 1800,9 is of rendered brick and has a porch with 
columns. In 1968, when it was called Frocester Lodge, 
it was the home of Sir Charles and Lady Cooper. 

Another part of the manorial estate, comprising 
Capehall Farm and 143 a. in the north-west of the 
parish,3° was bought in 1804 by James Ricketts 
(d. c. 1821). The estate passed to James’s son 
James (d. 1848), to Edward (d. 1856), brother of the 
younger James, and to Edward’s son James. In 1908 
James Ricketts made the estate over to his son 
Edward Ernest Ricketts who sold it in 1920 to the 
Gloucestershire County Council3! which owned it in 
1968. The house is an L-shaped building of brick 
dating from the late 18th or early rgth century. 

Another member of the Ricketts family bought 
Elmtree Farm and 128 a. in the east of the parish 
from the Earl of Warwick c. 1805, and the estate 
was owned by Hannah Ricketts in 1839.32 It was 
apparently owned by Thomas Ricketts in 1856 and 
by Mrs. T. R. Ricketts in 1889,33 and in 1898 it was 
put up for sale by the trustees of the late Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ricketts.3+ Elmtree Farm was a brick 
house, partly thatched and partly tiled in 1803535 it 


25 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 40; V.C.H. 
Glos. ii. 61. 

26 Radio-carbon measurements suggest that many of the 
timbers were renewed in the 15th century: ex inf. Prof. W. 
W. Horn, Univ. of California. See also Trans. Anc. Mons. 
Soc. N.S. ix; Arch. Jnl. cxxii, 209-11; plate opposite. 

27 Glos. Colln. RF 140.5. 

28 G.D.R. Frocester tithe award; Glos. R.O., D 1889, 
Graham-Clarke fam. 1800-96. 

29 Glos. Colln. RV 140.3. 

30 G.D.R. Frocester tithe award. 

31 Glos. R.O., DC/S 58. 

32 Ibid. D 1889, Graham-Clarke fam. 1800-96, sale 
partics. plan, 1803, marked with names of purchasers; 
G.D.R. Frocester tithe award. 

33 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

34 Glos. R.O., D 1388/SL 8, no. 53. 

35 Glos. Colln. RV 140.3. 
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was rebuilt or remodelled in brick in the mid 19th 
century. The owners of the estate probably built 
Osborne House, a large mid r1gth-century stone 
house to the north, which was occupied by Thomas 
Ricketts in 1856,3° and belonged to the estate in 
1898.37 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 the demesne of 
Gloucester Abbey’s manor of Frocester had four 
plough-teams and three servi,38 and the demesne 


arable was apparently the same size in 1267 when: 


the lord’s four ploughs were mentioned.3? The 
demesne was cultivated in 1267 mainly by the labour- 
services of the tenants. A yardlander, owing the full 
scale of works, worked 5 days a week for the lord 
between October and July, including ploughing, 
harrowing, mowing, threshing, and on one day each 
week carrying to Gloucester or elsewhere; in August 
and September the yardlander owed 5 days’ work 
in the harvest with two men each week. In addition 
a number of odd days’ ploughing, harrowing, 
carrying, and bedrips, some with food supplied, 
were utilized when required. Only about one-sixth 
of the tenants had any works commuted.*° In 1291 
the carrying-services of a number of tenants were 
used for bringing fish from Bristol.41 There was a 
vineyard on the demesne in 1267.4 In 1547 the 
demesne comprised 607 a., of which 136 a. lay in 
the open fields.43 

The tenants in 1086 were 8 villani and 7 bordars 
with 7 ploughs.44 In 1267 g tenants each held a 
yardland of 48 a., 15 held a half-yardland, 5 held a 
fardel or 12 a., 16 held a mondayland of 1 a., and 
one or two held only a house. The customs claimed 
by the lords included toll on ale sold, payments 
for children leaving the manor and for animals sold, 
pannage of pigs, a commutation for the service of 
carrying salt from Droitwich, rents of hens and eggs, 
and heriots of the two best beasts, one as lord of the 
manor and one as rector.*5 In 1607 there were on the 
manor 34 copyholders holding for up to three lives 
and 13 leaseholders; most of the tenants owed eggs 
in addition to cash rents. About half of the holdings 
were under toa., about a quarter 10-30a., and 
another quarter 40-60 a.46 There were 33 copy- 
holders and 18 leaseholders on the manor in 
1675.47 

The open field found earliest recorded at Frocester 
was South field which lay along its south-western 
boundary with Coaley and was shared by the two 
parishes in 1313; by an agreement made in that year 
the Abbot of Gloucester and his tenants renounced 
their right to common pasture in an area at the south 
of the field lying below Coaley Peak, and Thomas of 


36 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 289. 

37 Glos. R.O., D 1388/SL 8, no. 53. 

38 Dom. BR. (Rec. Com.), i. 165v. 

39 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), iii. 95. 

4° Tbid. 88-97. 41 Glos. R.O., D 936a/M 1. 

42 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), iii. 93. 

43 H. L. Gray, Eng. Field Systems, 89 n. 

44 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 165v. 

45 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. iii. 88-97. 

46 Glos. R.O., photocopy 472, ff. 31-47. 

47 Warwick Cast. Mun. 7718. 

48 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. i. 147-9. 

49 Gray, Eng. Field Systems, 518; cf. Glos. Colln. RV 
140.3; G.D.R. Frocester tithe award. 

50 Glos. R.O., photocopy 472; cf. G.D.R. Frocester 
tithe award. 

51 Glos. R.O., photocopy 826. 


Berkeley, lord of Coaley, and his tenants renounced 
their right to common in a portion lying north of 
Peter Street, while shared rights of common in the 
central part of the field were confirmed.‘ In 1547 
the arable of the Frocester customary tenants lay 
in three large fields, South field, West field (in the 
north-west of the parish) and Up field, and five 
smaller ones, Nockall and Chargus fields (in the 
north of the parish between Downton and Gloucester 
Road), Breadcroft (to the north-east of the village), 
Lyde field, and Longfurlong;#9 Up field may have 


been the one later called Nut field, lying to the 


south-east of the village.5° In 1611 rights of common 
in the fallow fields were fixed at three sheep or two 
beasts for each acre owned there.5' In 1547 half 
of the land held by the customary tenants was 
pasture,5? and the proportion of pasture in the parish 
seems later to have increased steadily: in 1596 
George Huntley converted 300 a. of the Frocester 
Court estate from tillage to pasture,53 and the parish 
was said to consist mainly of pasture c. 1710.54 

Inclosure of the open fields had perhaps begun by 
the second decade of the 17th century when several 
tenants had licence to exchange strips,55 and it 
apparently continued steadily over the next two 
hundred years. By 1737 all the land of the Frocester 
Court estate was inclosed; most of it lay in a compact 
block on the slopes south-east of the village, but the 
estate also included several closes, presumably 
representing inclosed open-field land, in the western 
part of the parish,5° most of which were exchanged 
with the manorial estate for lands in the south-east in 
1801.57 About 1775 there were still c. 207 a. of un- 
inclosed land divided among the six surviving open 
fields,58 and c. 1790 at least 146 a. of the manorial 
estate, most of it in South field and West field, 
remained uninclosed.5? As the result of private 
inclosure during the next 50 years there was no 
open land left in the parish by 1839. 

Dairy products played an important part in the 
economy of the parish in the 18th and roth centuries. 
A cheese-factor of Frocester, John Wilkins, was 
mentioned in 1755,°! and his grandson Richard 
Bigland was following the same trade when he was 
declared bankrupt in 1800; a dairyman of Frocester 
was mentioned in 1794.63 Only 212 a. of arable, 
growing wheat and beans with some barley, oats, peas, 
and potatoes, were recorded in 1801. In 1839 there 
were only 193 a. of arable out of a total acreage of 
1,712, and the vicar estimated that two-thirds of 
the value of his tithes came from 215 milch cows and 
their produce;® the Frocester Court estate, which 
being tithe free was not included in that estimate, 
was then a large pasture farm of 480 a.®7 with a herd 
of 100 dairy cows and over 300 sheep.® There were 


52 Gray, Eng. Field Systems, 89. 

53 B.M. Harl. MS. 4131, f. 480v. 

54 Atkyns, Glos. 446. 

55 Glos. R.O., photocopy 826. 

56 Ibid. D 340a/P 1. 

58 Rudder, Glos. 457. 

59 Glos. R.O., D 1889, Graham-Clarke fam. 1800-96. 

60 G,D.R. Frocester tithe award. 

61 Glos. Colln. deeds 140.5. 

62 Glos. R.O., D 1889, Graham-Clarke fam. 1800-96; 
see above, p. 171. 

63 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlvi. 242-4. 

64 Acreage Returns, 1801. 

65 G.D.R. Frocester tithe award. 

66 Glos. Colln. RF 140.2. 

67 G.D.R. Frocester tithe award. 

68 Glos. Colln. RQ 42.1. 


57 Ibid. D ro1r/P 1. 
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eight other farms in 1839, the largest of which were 
the Downton farms held together (315 a.), Frog 
Lane farm (295 a.), and Capehall farm (143 a.),° 
and the number of farms has remained fairly 
constant since.7° In 1968 the land of the parish was 
used in about equal proportions for pasture and 
tillage. 

A mill called Cherynges Mill, recorded as part of 
Frocester manor from the late 13th century?! and as 
a fulling-mill from 1489,72 was situated in King’s 
Stanley parish,73 apparently at Dudbridge; it was 
sold by the Earl of Warwick in 1761.74 In 1533 the 
Frocester tenants owed suit of multure to Gloucester 
Abbey’s corn-mill at Upper Mill in Stonehouse.75 
A water-mill on the Frocester Court estate was 
recorded in 1628 and 163476 but no later reference to 
it has been found; it was apparently on the stream 
to the east of the house where stonework has been 
found. In the late 19th century a corn-mill was 
installed at Frog Lane Farm, but the machinery was 
later removed to Fromebridge Mills and subse- 
quently, c. 1920, to a farm at Longney.77 

A smith, who held by the service of making the 
ironwork of the lord’s ploughs, and a weaver were 
among the tenants of the manor in 1267.78 In 1608 the 
men recorded in the parish included 25 employed 
in agriculture and 18 in trade, namely a tailor, a 
carpenter, and a cooper, and 15 weavers.”? A clothier 
lived at Frocester in 1635,8° and a tucker in 1642.°! 
The parish still had a group of weavers in the early 
19th century as well as one or two workers at the 
local cloth-mills.82 William Whitmore, who cast 
bells for Frocester church in 1639, probably had a 
foundry in the parish; between 1647 and 1657 he 
cast bells in the Home Counties,’3 but James 
Whitmore had a bell foundry at Frocester in 1652.54 
A brush-maker lived in the parish in 1758.85 In the 
early 19th century the village had two or three 
blacksmiths ;8° one smithy adjoining a small stone 
cottage on Gloucester Road has been in use since 
1839, although in 1968 the smith was employed solely 
on farriery and travelled round to most of his work.87 
The village had a carpenters’ shop in 1803 and 1839,*8 
and a wheelwright, a cooper, and a maker of spade- 
handles were recorded in the early rgth century. At 
that period the parish also had two or three masons 
and a number of shoemakers.*9 In 1831 44 families 

69 G.D.R. Frocester tithe award. 

7° Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

71 Glos. R.O., D 936a/M 1. 

7 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Braunche, p. 58. 

73 Glos. R.O., photocopy 472, f. 43v. 

74 Ibid. D 873/T 74. The full history of the mill is 
reserved, with Rodborough, for a later volume. 

75 Glouc. Cath, Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, ii, f. '74v. 

76 Glos. R.O., D 340a/F 19; Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, i. 
212. 

77 Ex inf. Mr. Price. 

% Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), iii. 89, 95. 

79 Smith, Men and Armour, 307. 

8° Glos. R.O., D 1406 (Dipper), Tirley deeds 1615-67. 

81 Hockaday Abs. cci. 

82 G.D.R. Frocester bps. transcr. 1813-55. 

83 C, Deedes and H. B. Walters, The Church Bells of 
Essex (1909), 112-13. 

84 See p. 138. 

85 Glos. R.O., D 1889, Graham-Clarke fam. 1800-96. 

86 Glos. Colln. RV 140.3; G.D.R. Frocester bps. transcr. 
1814-38. 

87 G.D.R. Frocester tithe award; O.S. Map 1/2,500 Glos. 
XLIX. 5 (1883 edn.); local information. 

88 Glos. Colln. RV 140.3; G.D.R. Frocester tithe 
award, 

89 G.D.R. Frocester bps. transcr. 1813-55. 
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were supported by agriculture and 24 by manu- 
facture or trade.% In 1969 there were eight resident 
farming families employing six other workers; 
the remainder of the working population were 
chiefly employed by industry in Stonehouse 
and the locality.9! 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Court rolls for the 
manor of Frocester survive for 1291 and 1412,% for 
most years in the periods 1610-4093 and 1663-90, 
and for several years in the period 1811-54.95 The 
court was concerned only with tenurial matters, 
except that in the early rgth century, when it met 
at the George Inn, it elected a constable and hay- 
ward. 

A vestry minute book commencing in 1836 is 
the only record of parish government known to have 
survived.°° The parish had two churchwardens 
from the 16th century,” and two overseers by 1602.98 
There was the usual sharp rise in the cost of poor 
relief in the late 18th and early 19th centuries but 
after c. 1820 the cost remained fairly stable. About 
20 people were usually receiving pefmanent relief 
in the early rgth century;99 in 1834 it was said that 
there were 80 labourers in the parish whereas 55 
would be sufficient to cultivate the land, and the 
scale of relief given was related to the price of bread 
and the size of family. In 1835 Frocester became 
part of the Wheatenhurst Union,? and in 1935 was 
transferred with the rest of Wheatenhurst Rural 
District to the Gloucester Rural District. 


CHURCHES. A tradition, first recorded in the 16th 
century, that there was anciently a college of secular 
priests at Frocester* is given some support by the 
description of the church there as ‘the old minster’ 
in 1313.5 The church was evidently of a fairly early 
foundation and once served a wider area than 
Frocester parish. When first found recorded c. 1150 
it had parochial rights over Nympsfield,®. and in 
1185 it was agreed that the chaplain serving the 
chapel at Nympsfield should swear fealty and pay an 
annual pension to the mother church, which re- 
tained burial rights over the wealthier of the 
Nympsfield tenants.7 Frocester church may also have 


9° Census. 

91 Ex inf. Mr. Price. 

92 Glos. R.O., D 936a/M 1, m. 4; M 3. 

93 Ibid. photocopy 826; Warwick Cast. 
772] - 

94 Warwick Cast. Mun. 7716, 7719-22, 7723-5. 

95 Glos. Colln. RF 140.6. 

96 Penes Mr. Price; the churchwardens’ accounts were 
destroyed in a fire: A. E. Keys, A History of Eastington 
(Stroud, 1964), 48. 

97 Hockaday Abs. xxxi, 1548 visit. f. 11. 

98 Tbid. cci. 

99 Poor Law Abstract, 1804, 184-5; 1818, 156-7; Poor 
Law Returns, H.C. 83, p. 72 (1830-1), xi; H.C. 444, p. 70 
(1835), xlvii. 

1 Rep. Com. Poor Laws, pp. 
XXX-XXKil. 

2 Poor Law Com. 2nd Rep. 524. 

3 Census, 1931 (pt. ii). 

4 Leland, Jtin. ed. Toulmin Smith, ii. 62; the tradition 
could conceivably have arisen from a misunderstanding of 
the reference to the grant of the manor to the secular 
priests at Gloucester Abbey, in Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. 
(Rolls Ser.), i. 77. 

5 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. i. 147. 

6 Tbid. ii. 43. 

7 Ibid. 42-43. 


Mun. 7717, 


194a-c, H.C. 44 (1834), 
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once served Coaley parish,’ and a portion of the 
tithes of Alkerton owned by the church and commu- 
ted for 20s. a year in 13779 may have represented 
the remnant of parochial rights over that tithing. 
In the mid or later 12th century Frocester church 
was held by Cardinal John de Columpna and was 
served by a chaplain.'° In 1185 rights in the church, 
presumably as patron, belonged to Gloucester 
Abbey! which had licence to appropriate the church, 
reserving a portion to a vicar, in 1225.!2 The living, 
which remained a vicarage, was united with the 
rectory of Eastington in 1953.73 

Gloucester Abbey retained the rectory™ and the 
advowson until the Dissolution. Edward Welsh 
presented to the vicarage for one turn in 1552 under 
a grant from the abbey.'5 In 1554 the Crown granted 
the advowson to George Huntley'® whose successors 
to the Frocester Court estate were patrons until 
the mid rgth century.!7 In 1869 and 1871 the advow- 
son was exercised by the Revd. W. H. Bloxsome, in 
1872 and 1873 by George Atkinson, and in 1875 by 
Daniel Sykes.!8 In 1879 the incumbent Robert 
Henniker held the advowson; by 1885 it had passed 
to J. G. and R. P. Henniker, by 1919 to R. J. A. 
Henniker, and by 1935 to John Graham-Clarke, the 
lord of the manor.'9 In 1968 the advowson of the 
united benefice was shared by Lady Cooper and the 
Diocesan Board of Patronage. 

The grant of 1225 assigned to the vicar the corn- 
tithes of five yardlands, all the hay-tithes of the 
villeins, and the tithes of the wages of the abbey’s 
servants at Frocester.2° In 1680 the vicar was re- 
ceiving all the small tithes and the great tithes from 
certain lands in the parish, later estimated at a 
third part of all the great tithes; most of the produce 
was tithable in kind but a payment of 1d. a cow was 
made for milk. The Frocester Court estate, as the 
former Gloucester Abbey demesne, was tithe free.?! 
In 1817 a composition was being paid for all the 
vicar’s tithes but his proposal to raise it caused the 
tithe-payers to revert to paying the old moduses; 
soon afterwards a new sum was fixed for the tithes 
of the manorial estate and shared among the tenants. 
Commutation under the Tithe Act was delayed by a 
dispute over the vicar’s refusal to accept the validity 
of the old modus for milk;?? under a compromise 
solution he was awarded a corn-rent of {260.73 
A close of c. 5 a. awarded to the vicar in 122574 


8 See p. 170. 
9 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. ii. 231-2; Cal. Pat. 1374-7, 


431. 

to Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. ii. 43. 

11 Tbid. 42-43. 

12 Thid. i. 78; ii. 231-2; the first reference says the grant 
was made at the request of John de Columpna. 

13 Lond. Gaz. 15 Dec. 1953 (p- 6815). 

14 For the later ownership of the rectory, see p. 172. 

15 Hockaday Abs. cci; Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. 
Malvern, ii, f. 158v. 

16 Cal. Pat. 1553-4, 342. 

17 See p. 172; Hockaday Abs. cci. 

18 G_D.R. vol. 384, f. 99. 

19 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879 and later edns.). 

20 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), ii. 231-2. 

21 G.D.R. Frocester terrier, 1680; Glos. Colln. RF 140.2. 

22 Glos. Colln. RF 140.2. 

23 G.D.R. Frocester tithe award. 

24 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. ii. 231-2. 

25 G.D.R. Frocester terriers. 

26 Trans. B.G.A.S. |xxxiii. 94. 

27 Hockaday Abs. cci. 28 G.D.R. vol. 384, f. 99. 

29 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. ii. 231-2. 

30 G.D.R. Frocester terrier. 


remained the only glebe.25 The vicarage was valued 
at £40 in 1650,76 c. £60 in 1754,?7 and {229 in 
1856.78 The vicar was assigned a house in 1225.29 In 
1613 the vicarage house had a parlour, hall, and 
kitchen on the ground floor, and other rooms aboye.%° 
It was rebuilt c. 1668,3! and in 1828 had three 
rooms and a pantry below and six rooms above.?2 
George Hayward, then vicar, claimed that it was too 
small and unfit for residence and lived in his own 
house in the parish.33 The vicarage was rebuilt as a 
gabled house of stone by Charles Jones c. 1838.34 
After 1953 the incumbent of the joint benefice lived 
at Eastington, and the vicarage house was sold. 

There was a chapel of ease in the village by 1282 
when it was decided that repairing it was the vicar’s 
responsibility ;35 according to tradition it stood near 
Frocester Court.36 It was evidently in use in 1537 
when some inhabitants were described as parish- 
ioners of the church and chapel of Frocester,37 and c. 
1600 the chapel was being used for some marriages.38 
Between 1677 and 1691 the chapel was rebuilt on a 
new site, north-west of the main crossroads, given 
by Anne, Lady Brooke.3° From that time the chapel 
was used for almost all services; the parish church, 
used only for burials, fell into disrepair, and was in 
ruins in 1828.4° In 1849, however, the Graham- 
Clarke family and others promoted the rebuilding of 
the old church, although the vicar, Charles Jones, 
opposed the plan because of the church’s incon- 
venient position and favoured building a new 
church in the centre of the village. The rebuilt 
church was consecrated in 1852 and services were 
shared between it and the chapel*! until 1873, when 
the chapel ceased to be used and in its turn fell into 
disrepair. In 1889, after a poll of the parishioners, it 
was decided once again to hold some services in 
the chapel, which was restored in the 18gos,4? 
and both buildings were used until 1952, when the 
parish church was largely demolished*#3 and all 
services transferred to the chapel. 

In 1540 and 1544 the vicarage was being farmed 
and the farmer was paying a curate.*# In 1554 the 
vicar, John Dyston, was deprived for marriage,*s 
but he apparently regained the vicarage before 
1563.46 Thomas Tully (1571-1610)*7 was described 
as a good scholar in 157648 and as a preacher in 
1584.49 His successor was Richard Hathway from 
whom the vicarage was sequestered in 1646;5° in 


31 Warwick Cast. Mun. 7719. 

32 G.D.R. Frocester terrier. 

33 Hockaday Abs. cci. 

34 Glos. Colln. RR 140.1 (1). 

38 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. i. 310. 

36 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1894), 161. A barn at Frocester 
Court has a cusped light which may have come from the 
chapel. 

37 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, ii, ff. 136v.— 
137. 

38 Hockaday Abs. cci. 

39 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 201. 

40 G.D.R. vol. 3814, f. 26; ibid. Frocester terriers, 1807, 
1828. Atkyns, Glos. 446, says c. 1710 that the chapel was 
used only for burials; presumably chapel was a mistake for 
church. 

41 Glos. Colln. RR 140.1 (1). 42 Tbid. (3). 

43 Local information; Trans. B.G.A.S. Ixxxii. 156. 

44 Hockaday Abs. xxviii, 1540 stipendiaries, f. 6; xxx, 
1544 stipendiaries, f. 3. 

45 Ibid. cci. 

47 Hockaday Abs. cci. 

48 Ibid, xlvii, state of clergy 1576, f. 145. 

49 Ibid. xlix, state of clergy 1584, f. 32. 

50 Hockaday Abs. cci. 


+6 Bodl. MS. Rawl. C.799, f. ro. 
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1648 the minister was Walter Pritchard who signed 
the Presbyterian Gloucestershire Ministers’ Testi- 
mony,5! and in 1650 John Chappell was described as 
a preaching minister ;5 Richard Hathway apparently 
regained the living at the Restoration.53 John Hay- 
ward (1729-76) was also Rector of Nympsfield from 
1754; his successors to the vicarage, George Hayward 
(1776-1814) and George’s son George Hayward 
(1814-37), were both also rectors of Nympsfield.54 

A church house was held on lease from the manor 
by a number of parishioners in 1607,55 and was 
presumably the old church house leased to a single 
tenant in 1688.56 

The parish church of ST. PETER, so called by 
1313,57 stood on a site occupied in Roman times. The 
church mentioned in the mid 12th century apparently 
comprised a wide but short nave, a narrower 
chancel, and a transeptal tower on the north. 
In the 13th century the nave was rebuilt on a 
narrower plan, the chancel was extended eastwards, 
and the tower was remodelled with double cusped 
lights at the belfry stage and given a short broach 
spire of timber. In the 14th century the church 
was again extended to the east and a north aisle 
made east of the tower with an arcade on the line 
of the old chancel wall extending into the west end of 
the nave; at the same period the nave was given new 
windows and a gabled south porch was added. The 
east windows of the chancel and aisle and one in the 
north wall of the aisle were replaced in the 15th or 
early 16th century.5® 

The church was not properly roofed or glazed and 
the chancel was out of repair in 1563, and the church 
remained unrepaired in 1572.59 It was allowed to 
decay during the 18th and early 19th centuries® 
until 1849, when it was rebuilt to the designs of 
Francis Niblett. The new church was on the same 
plan with much the same detail as the old one, 
except that the new tower, which had a broach spire 
with gabled lights, stood further to the north 
projecting fully beyond the eastern part of the aisle, 
and the previously narrow western part of the aisle 
was widened;*! much of the stonework of the old 
church, including some of the window tracery, was 
apparently re-used.6* In 1952 the church was 
demolished except for the tower and spire, the 
porch, and a few courses of the outside walls. 
Some of the stone was used to rebuild the chapel at 
Wycliffe College, Stonehouse,®3 and Eastington 
church acquired the ring of six bells.®+ 

The chapel of ST. ANDREW comprises nave 
and chancel. It was built in the late 17th century 
but incorporated some materials from the chapel 


51 Calamy Revised, ed. Matthews, 555. 

52 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxiii. 94. 

53 Hockaday Abs. cci, 1662; ibid. Ixviii, 1661 visit. f. 15 
gives as vicar William Hulett, named as Hathway’s curate 
in 1662. 

54 Hockaday Abs. cci; cccii. 

55 Glos. R.O., photocopy 472, f. 46v. 

56 Warwick Cast. Mun. 7723. 

57 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 147. 

58 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxii. 148-156, an account of the 
excavation carried out on the site in 1959; Glos. R.O., 
P 153/CW 4/2/2-3, elevations of the old church by Francis 
Niblett; Ecclesiologist, xxv. 247-50. 

59 Hockaday Abs. cci. 

6t See plans in Glos. R.O., P 153/CW 4/2. 

62 Beclesiologist, xxv. 249-50. 

63 See p. 287. 64 See p. 138. 

65 So called by the late 19th century: Kelly’s Dir. Glos. 
(1894), 161. 
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recorded from 1282,°° including presumably the 
small Norman light in the north wall of the chancel, 
and the wagon roof decorated with carved bosses 
over the nave which is dated 1637. In the late 18th 
century the chapel had small square windows on the 
south, a narrow round-headed south door, a square- 
headed chancel door, an east window of three 
arched lights possibly also from the medieval chapel, 
and the small gabled bellcot which survives over 
the east end of the nave.°7 In 1812 the chancel was 
extended eastwards and given a new east window with 
wooden mullions and a brick chancel arch; exter- 
nal buttresses were added and the chapel was 
repaired and given a west gallery.®* The chapel was 
in a very bad state of repair after the period of disuse 
in the late rgth century; some repairs were made in 
1888-91 and during extensive restoration in 1896-7 
the nave was almost completely rebuilt, a new set of 
Gothic windows inserted, and a new stone chancel 
arch made.®? The 17th-century font, with an octa- 
gonal bowl on a pedestal adorned with trefoil- 
headed niches,7° is probably the one mentioned at 
the chapel in 1680.7! The single bell was cast by 
Abraham Rudhall in 1719,” and the plate includes 
an elaborately decorated flagon of foreign work- 
manship given c. 1885.73 The parish registers are 
virtually complete for baptisms and marriages from 
1559, and for burials from 1570.74 


NONCONFORMITY. Baptists connected with 
the chapel at King’s Stanley registered a house at 
Frocester in 1824.75 No other record of a dissenting 
group in the parish has been found. 


EDUCATION. A school master buried at Frocester 
in 17577° may have taught a school in the parish. In 
1818 there were two day schools at Frocester both 
apparently wholly dependent on fees, and the poor 
were said to lack means of education.77 In 1831 a day 
and Sunday school, supported by the principal 
inhabitants, was started in a building in Frog Lane 
provided by the Graham-Clarke family; a salaried 
master and mistress were teaching 80 children in 
1833.72 A new building was provided in 1860,79 
and in 1874 the school was supported by volun- 
tary contributions, apparently mainly from John 
Graham-Clarke, by school pence, and by a small 
legacy.8° The school had an average attendance of 
25 in 1885,81 and 40 in 1911. In 1922, when atten- 
dance had fallen to 16,82 the school was closed, the 
children going to Leonard Stanley.*3 In 1931 the 


66 See above. 

67 Bigland, Glos. i, Dae facing p. 605. 

68 Glos. N. & Q. v. 48-49. 

be Glos. Colln. RR’ es 1 (3); Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1906), 
166. 

70 Trans. B.G.A.S. xvii. 178. 

71 G.D.R. Frocester terrier, 1680. 

72 Glos. Ch. Bells, 48. 73 Glos. Ch. Plate, 89-91. 

74 B. & G. Par. Recs. 145. 

78 Hockaday Abs. cci; cf. ibid. cccxlvii, 1822, 1841. 

76 Bigland, Glos. i. 608. 

77 Educ. of Poor Digest, 300. 

78 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 315; G.D.R. Frocester tithe 
award. 

79 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1885), 463. 

80 Tbid. (1870), 549; Ed. 7/37. 

8 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1885), 463. 

82 Bd. of Educ. List 21, 1911 (H.M.S.O.), 162; 1922, 104. 

83 Ed. 7/37; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1927), 182. 
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school building housed the village institute,*+ but in 
the early 1950s it was adapted as a private house.*5 


CHARITIES. Ralph Bigland, the herald and 
antiquary (d. 1784), gave {100 for the poor of 


Frocester; land purchased in Coaley produced £5 
in 1827. A provision that 2os. of the income should 
be used for a dinner for the distributors on the 
donor’s wedding day was never apparently obser- 
ved.8° In 1968 no distribution had been made for 
several years.87 


HARDWICKE 


HARDWICKE lies 4 miles south-west of Gloucester, 


close to the River Severn but at no point touched by — 


it. Primarily agricultural, the parish was for long 
dominated by the resident owners of two estates, 
Hardwicke Court and Field Court. In the 2oth 
century the proximity of Gloucester introduced 
suburban development in the north-eastern part of 
the parish, and the city’s lines of communication 
have had a marked influence, the Gloucester and 
Berkeley Canal dividing the parish in two, and the 
Gloucester—Bristol road running across the eastern 
part. The R.A.F. establishment in neighbouring 
Quedgeley has two subsidiary stores in Hardwicke. 

Until 1882 Hardwicke comprised 2,378 a.1 The 
main body of the parish was compact in shape but 
irregular in outline, and several detached parts of 
the parish lay within the boundaries of Elmore 
parish, to the north. Part of the north and part of 
the south boundary followed small streams, but 
the eastern boundary and that of the whole of the 
western half of the parish followed field-boundaries.? 
The detached parts belonged to Hardwicke because, 
it seems, they constituted Farley manor, which was 
connected tenurially with Rudge manorin Hardwicke, 
and because the tithes of Farley were in the same 
ownership as those of the rest of Hardwicke.3 
In 1882 a small detached part of Elmore lying within 
the boundaries of Hardwicke was transferred to 
Hardwicke; in 1884 Farleys End, comprising 219 a. 
and containing 66 people living in 14 houses, was 
transferred from Hardwicke to Elmore parish, 
within whose boundaries it lay; in 1885 Hardwicke 
lost 10 small detached parts to Elmore and gained a 
small detached part from Haresfield. By the changes 
the area of Hardwicke was reduced to 2,150 a.+ 
In 1935 Hardwicke lost to Quedgeley a further 130 a. 
with a population of 47,5 being the area around Field 
Court. The account here printed, however, relates 
to the area comprised in the parish up to 1882. 

The land of the parish is mostly flat and lies 
below 100 ft., but in the north-west it rises to two 
small hills, Hockley (or Acklow) Hill at 195 ft. and 
Monk’s Hill at 135 ft.7 The soil is a cold clay, 
overlying the Lower Lias,8 and difficulties of 
drainage have meant that a large part of the parish 
has been used for pasture rather than arable. ‘There 


84 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1931), 173. 

85 Local information. 

86 16th Rep. Com. Char. 68. 

87 Ex inf. Mr. Price. 

1 Census, 1881. 

2 G.D.R. Hardwicke tithe award. 

3 See pp. 183-4. 

5 Ibid. 1931 (pt. ii). 

6O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XXXIII. 9 (1903 edn.); 
1/25,000, SO 81 (1952 edn.). 

7 Ibid. 1”, sheet 143 (1953 edn.). 

§ Cf. Rudge, Agric. of Glos. 19; Geol. Surv. Map (solid 
edn.), sheet 43 SE. 

9 See p. 185. 


4 Census, 1891. 


were, however, open fields in Hardwicke, which 
were inclosed piecemeal over a fairly long period.? 
Orchards have been extensive,!° and in the 18th 
century Hardwicke’s stout cider was noted along 
with its excellent cheese." Woodland, especially in 
the north-west part of the parish where some pieces 
survived in 1967, appears to have been extensive in 
the 12th and 13th centuries.!? In 1782 elms from the 
Hardwicke Court estate were sold for £335.13 The 
park belonging to Hardwicke Court, which extends 
across the southern boundary of the parish into 
Haresfield, was in existence by the late 12th 
century.!4 

Settlement in the parish is scattered, with several 
loose clusters of houses and a high proportion of 
isolated farmsteads. The grouping of the houses 
appears to correspond in part with the division of the 
parish into separate estates, and the correspondence 
is reflected as late as 1839 in the existence of five 
so-called tithings of which four were named after 
the then or recent principal owners.!5 Thus Hard- 
wicke village seems to have belonged primarily to 
Hardwicke (or Park Court) manor, the scattered 
farmsteads in the north-west part of the parish to 
Rudge manor, Farleys End hamlet to Farley 
manor, and the houses in the north-east of the parish 
to Field Court manor.!© The houses at Hardwicke 
Green and near the south-east boundary may have 
belonged to various estates. 

Hardwicke village lies near the centre of the parish, 
where the church stands beside a crossroads, and is 
likely to have been the earliest settlement in the 
parish. The name combines words meaning ‘herd’ 
and ‘farm’,!7 and the inference is that Hardwicke was 
originally an outlying farmstead of another settle- 
ment. It was presumably an offshoot from either 
Standish or Haresfield: it was linked ecclesiastically 
with Standish,!8 and Hardwicke manor, with which 
Hardwicke village is presumed to have been asso- 
ciated, was a sub-manor of Haresfield or Standish.!9 
The village was formed mainly by a loose street of 
houses running north-east from the crossroads. In 
addition to Church House Farm, which is timber- 
framed, two-storied, on an L-shaped plan, there are 
several square-framed cottages of one story with 
attics under thatched roofs; most of the older 


10 Bigland, Glos. ii. 20; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1927), 228. 

™ Rudder, Glos. 471. 

12 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 110, 306. 

13 B.M. Add. MS. 36233, f. 104. 

14 See pp. 182, 191-2. 

15 G.D.R. Hardwicke tithe award. The tithings, which 
had no obvious administrative significance, varied greatly 
in extent, and Richard Martin’s tithing, which comprised 
more than half the parish, contained both the Hardwicke 
Court estate and the Bishop of Gloucester’s estate of 
Rudge. 

16 Cf. pp. 181-4. 

17 PN. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 181. 


18 See p. 181. 19 See p. 187. 
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houses, in the village as in the parish generally, are 
covered with rough-cast. Near the north-east end of 
the street is Old Hall, called Old’ Farm in 1792,° 
apparently the oldest surviving house in the village. 
It is a timber-framed building built on a long 
rectangular plan, of one story with an inserted 
attic floor. It has been divided into two cottages and 
much restored, but three surviving cruck-frame 
trusses suggest that it was once a hall-house of four 
bays or more; the one truss that remains exposed 
below the collar is near the middle of the range and 
has chamfered edges and chamfered arch-braces to 
its cambered collar, suggesting that it may have been 
an intermediate truss dividing the bays of a 14th- 
century hall. So substantial a house presumably 
belonged to one of the chief estates in the parish; 
it may have belonged to the Delamares, but its 
possession by Sir Thomas Crawley-Boevey in 
1808! suggests rather a connexion with the Field 
Court estate.?? On the road leading south-west Church 
Farm stands close to the crossroads; the house was 
recorded in 1775,?3 and the surviving building, of 
rendered brick, appears to be of about that date but 
to occupy an old site. In 1699 there were 5 houses 
scattered along Pound Lane, leading south-east from 
the crossroads,*4 but by 1967 they had all been 
replaced and the oldest houses were two 18th-century 
cottages. 

Hardwicke Green $ mile ENE. of the church, 
may have been a subsidiary settlement of Hardwicke 
village, established on the manorial waste. In 1699 
there were c. 5 houses there,*5 grouped around three 
sides of a rectangular green, with a minor road, 
Green Lane, forming the fourth and northern side,”® 
and Sticky Lane linking the southern end with the 
main road. A farm-house and three pairs of cottages 
that were there in 1967 were apparently built in the 
18th and roth centuries, and are of various materials. 
The green remained uninclosed in 1967, and c. 
1840 a few farmers had been turning out sheep on it.?7 

Outlying houses in the eastern part of the parish, 
in addition to Hardwicke Court and Field Court 
which, as mentioned below, were both in existence 
by the late rath century,?§ include Laynes Farm, 
Southfield Farm, and Road Farm, all marked on a 
map of 1699,2? Summerhouse Farm, recorded in 
1824,3° and Ellis’s Farm. Laynes Farm is mainly 
a tall rgth-century brick building, but at the north 
end is a range of one story with an attic that was 
once one wing of an L-shaped house; the walls are 
partly timber-framed, partly brick, and at the east 
end are some large ashlar blocks. Southfield Farm 
appears to contain no fabric earlier than the 18th 
century. Road Farm is a square-framed, thatched 
house of one and two stories on an L-shaped plan; 
the short northern cross-wing, which has quadrant 


20 Glos. R.O., Q/RUm 2. 

21 Hardwicke Ct. Mun., Box 59 no. 7 (rate assessment). 

22 Sir Thomas married one of the coheirs of George 
Savage: cf. p. 184. 

23 B.M. Add. MS. 36236; it was alternatively called 
Home Farm. 

24 Glos. R.O., D 303/P 1. 

25 Tbid. 

26 Cf. O.S. Map 1”, sheet 43 (1831 edn.). 

27 Hardwicke Ct. Mun., Box 59 no. 5 (case for counsel). 

28 See pp. 182-4. 

29 Glos. R.O., D 303/P 1. Laynes Farm, though later 
separated by the canal from the south-east part of the 
parish, was and is part of the Hardwicke Court estate. 

3° Bryant, Map of Glos. (1824). 
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bracing on the gable-end, is a low building that may 
represent a former hall; the southern range is built 
on a stone plinth and has a central ashlar chimney 
with a moulded cap.3! Summerhouse Farm, 
rebuilt in brick in the 18th century, incorporates 
fragments of a timber-framed building and has a 
partly timber-framed barn. In Sticky Lane, 
opposite the 1gth-century Ellis’s Farm, a pair of 
brick cottages has a timber-framed gable-end with 
a large chimney. 

Other houses were built, from the 18th century 
or earlier, along the main Gloucester—Bristol road, 
notably at the former north boundary of the parish 
along the edge of Quedgeley Green. The houses 
there that were within Hardwicke parish until 1935 
include the Lawn, built in the early 19th century. 
Scattered small houses of the 19th and 2oth centuries 
line the road southwards to Four Mile Elm, where 
the Hardwicke Elm stood by the roadside? until 
felled in the early 19th century,33 and where the 
smithy was.3+ By the road junction 300 yds. south, 
where the ‘Cross Keys’ was built before 1831,35 a 
terrace of 8 cottages was built in the late rgth 
century, but was replaced in the 1930s by a row 
of a dozen houses, mostly detached. 

The building c. 1908 of a dozen detached houses 
3 mile NNE. of Hardwicke church marked a new 
stage in the settlement of the north-east corner of 
the parish.37 By 1921 the two ends of a new road, 
Elmgrove Road, had been made on a line from just 
north of those houses to the Gloucester—Bristol 
road;38 the middle section of the road, however, 
remained only a footpath in 1967 because two hunt- 
ing men bought the land there in order to keep 
open the habitual fox-run from Quedgeley Gorse to 
Hardwicke Gorse.3? The area was gradually devel- 
oped: the 170 new houses built in Hardwicke in the 
period 1901—61* were largely in or near Elmgrove 
Road, especially at its eastern end. North of Field 
Court an estate of 30 council houses built after the 
Second World War is on land that was once partly in 
Hardwicke parish. Some new houses were built at 
the east end of Green Lane, where a large house 
called the Cottage had been built in the earlier rgth 
century, and along the canal banks c. 25 small 
wooden cabins were built. In 1967 the inhabitants 
of the north-east corner of the parish greatly 
outnumbered the rest. 

The western half of the parish, separated from 
the eastern half since the early 19th century by 
the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, has remained 
relatively unaltered. A high proportion of the houses 
are single farmsteads on or near sites of some anti- 
quity. In the area of Hardwicke Farm there are 
also half a dozen small 1gth- and z2oth-century 
houses. Hardwicke Farm itself is described below.*! 


3! See plate facing p. 207. 

32 Ogilby, Britannia (1675), plate 59. 

33 Hardwicke Ct. Mun., Box 59 no. 5 (case for counsel). 

34 Land Util. Surv. Map, sheet 92. The smithy building 
survived in 1967. 

35 O.S, Map 1”, sheet 43 (1831 edn.). 

36 Ibid. 1/2,500, Glos. XX XIII. 13 (1884, 1903 edns.). 

37 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1906), 209; (1910), 213. 

= sae Map 1/2,500, Glos. XXXIII. 9, 13-14 (1923 
edn.). 

39 Ex inf. Miss O. K. Ll. Lloyd-Baker, of Hardwicke 
Court. 

4° Census, 1901-61, allowing for the transfer of part of 
Hardwicke to Quedgeley. 

41 See p. 183 
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Velthouse Farm, recorded in 1649,* incorporates a 
two-story building, timber-framed and rough-cast, 
and jettied at each end, with a central chimney of 
ashlar with a moulded cap. A similar massive 
chimney at Clarke’s Farm may also have been 
centrally placed, for the part of the house west of it 
was rebuilt c. 1880 and east of it is a short structure 
of two stories, partly timber-framed; one roof-truss 
has smoke-blackened timbers, apparently re-used. 
The house was extended eastward in the late 17th 
century. One of the barns contains a single cruck- 
frame truss. Madam’s End Farm, mentioned in 
1675,43 is timber-framed and rough-cast, of one 
story with attics under a thatched roof. The earliest 
part is of two bays of which one, in which the roof- 
timbers include wind-braces and are smoke- 
blackened, appears to have been an open hall; an 
upper floor was later inserted and lit by a gable. 
At various dates the house was lengthened at each 
end and given two back wings. Grove End House, 
built of red brick in the later 19th century, is near 
but not on the site of a house which bore the same 
name in 1699.44 

In 1852 T. B. Ll. Baker, one of the founders of 
the reformatory school system, opened the Hard- 
wicke Reformatory for Boys in a building south-east 
of Grove End House. The number of boys rose from 
17 in 1854 to 79 in 1881 and, after the building had 
been enlarged, to 108 in 1911. The boys worked 
mostly on the land. The reformatory was closed in 
1922, on the grounds that its buildings were old- 
fashioned; the buildings became a farm-house.#5 

Farleys End, called the vill of Farley in the 13th 
century,*° is a loosely knit hamlet detached from the 
rest of the parish and forming in effect the western 
part of the straggling village of Elmore, with which 
it was administratively joined in 1884. In 1839 
Farleys End contained 3 farm-houses, 5 cottages, and 
2 other houses,47 and in 1884 there were 14 houses 
in all.48 Farleys End Farm is described below.49 
Pleasure Farm, partly of Lias stone, was enlarged in 
brick in the 19th century. Church Farm was built of 
brick in the early 19th century. The Dower House, 
formerly called the Sands, is a square, two-story 
house built in the mid 19th century of brick with 
stone dressings. The smaller houses, mostly built 
in the 19th century, include five mid-2oth-century 
houses. 

The main Gloucester—Bristol road through the 
parish is a route of great antiquity, and was pre- 
sumably the reason for such events as the holding of 

42 C 54/3447 m. 4. No supporting evidence has come to 
light for the statement in P.N. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 181, 
that the name indicates a felt mill. 

43 G.D.R. 14748 (lease). 

44 Glos. R.O., D 303/P 1. 

45 D.N.B.; Census, 1861-1931; ex inf. Lt.-Col. A. B. 
Lloyd-Baker. Some pamphlets and MSS. relating to the 
reformatory are in Glos. Colln. 

46 Fist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.) ,i. 304. 

47 G.D.R. Hardwicke tithe award. 

48 Census, 1891. 

49 See p. 183. 

5° Reg. Giffard, 530. 

51 Drokensford’s Reg. (Som. Rec. Soc. i), 279. 

52 In 1952: Trans. B.G.A.S. lxxii. 152. 

53 See p. 180. 

54 Ogilby, Britannia (1675), plate 59. 

55 Hardwicke Ct. Mun., Box 59 no. 5 (case for counsel). 

56 Public Works in Med. Law, i (Selden Soc. xxxii), 172. 

57 Ogilby, Britannia (1675), p. 118. 

588 Taylor, Map of Glos. (1777), where Oakey Farm in 
Haresfield appears as Wokers Farm; Road Farm, near the 


a visitation at Hardwicke in 13005° and the dating of 
letters there in 1328 by the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells.5' Those events, however, suggest that the 
main road then lay further north-west and actually 
went through the village, an idea that is consistent 
with the alignment of Hardwicke village street and a 
footpath north of it in relation to that of the Roman 
road leaving Gloucester and continuing beyond 
Moreton Valence, and with the finding near South- 
field Farm of a gold stater of the Dobunni.5? A new 
road from Hardwicke to Little Haresfield was built 
in the mid 13th century53 and may have helped to 
divert the Gloucester—Bristol road. The main road 
followed its modern route by 167554 and was said in 
the early 19th century never to have been any differ- 
ent;55 it seems to have followed the modern line as 
early as 1378, when the repair of Wolgar’s Bridge 
was at issue.5° Wolgar’s Bridge, built of stone by 
1675,57 was the same as Wokers or Oakey Bridges’ 
carrying the main road across the south boundary of 
the parish. The road, with a toll-gate at Four Mile 
Elm,5° was a turnpike from 1726 to 1877, as was 
the road to Little Haresfield.6' Minor roads men- 
tioned at an early date include the king’s highway in 
the early 13th century,® apparently the Quedgeley— 
Longney road, Kingston way between 1263 and 
1284, leading to Farleys End,® and a road called 
Port Street in the neighbourhood of Elmore. 
Green Street, presumably the same as Green Lane, 
and Beaurepair Lane in the south of the parish®5 
were recorded in 1598, and Fisher’s Bridge, on the 
Quedgeley—Longney road at the north boundary of 
the parish, in 1600. 

The Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, begun in 
1794, reached southwards as far as Hardwicke by 
1797,°7 but as late as 1810 it had been carried no 
further than Southfield Farm.®§ It was opened to 
traffic in 1827.6 Two swing bridges, each with a 
Doric lodge, cross the canal to link the two halves of 
the parish. Near the north boundary of the parish a 
jetty on the canal and oil storage tanks were built in 
1960 as a distribution point for Shell-Mex & B.P. 
Ltd.7 

The population appears to have been moderately 
stable from the mid 16th century until the early 18th. 
In 1542 a muster included 52 names for Hardwicke?! 
and there were 169 communicants in 1551.72 The 
figure of 100 communicants in 160373 is shown to be 
too low by the 67 adult males listed in 1608,74 the 60 
families recorded in 1650,75 and the 49 houses 
assessed for hearth tax in 1672.76 In 1676 there were 
bridge, is Oakbridge Farm in B.M. Add. MS. 36236, f. 12. 

59 O.S. Map 1”, sheet 43 (1831 edn.). 

60 Glos. Roads Act, 12 Geo. I, c. 24; Annual Turnpike 
Acts Continuance Act, 39 & 40 Vic. c. 39. 

6t Glos. Roads Act, 19 Geo. III, c. 118; Glos. Roads Act, 
39 & 40 Geo. III, c. 76 (local and personal act); Annual 
Turnpike Acts Continuance Act, 34 & 35 Vic. c. 115. 

62 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 297. 

63 Tbid. 305. 

64 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 270. 

65 Cf. Public Works in Med. Law, i. 172. 

66 B.M. Harl. MS. 4131, ff. 522v., 552v. 

67 Finberg, Glos. 104. 

68 B.M. Maps, O.S.D. 172. 

69 C. Hadfield, Canals of W. Midlands, 116-18. 

70 Ex inf. the manager. 

17. & P. Hen. VII, xvii, p. 496. 

72 FR. xix. 102. 

73 B.M. Harl. MS. 594, f. 238. 

74 Smith, Men and Armour, 314-15. 

78 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxiii. 94. 

76 EF 179/247/14 rot. 13d. 
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said to be 171 communicants.77 From 280 people 
living in 70 houses c.171078 the population may have 
fallen, for it was returned as 200 in 173579 and 
c. 250 in the 1770s,®8° but if so it increased again 
rapidly, to 341 in 1801 and 423 in 1811. It rose 
steadily to 645 in 1881, though there were fewer 
families then than in 1871. The fall to 538 in 1901 
was accentuated by the reduction in the size of the 
parish, and after a further rise a fall in the twenties 
resulted mainly from the closing of the reformatory. 
From 575 in 1931 the population grew, despite a 
further reduction in area, to 797 in 1951 and 861 in 
1961.8! 

Geoffrey the taverner in the late 13th century may 
have kept his tavern in Farleys End.8? Edward the 
taverner witnessed a Hardwicke deed in 1326.83 In 
1664 Edward Stratford was indicted for keeping an 
unlicensed alehouse.84 The Pilot Inn by Sellars 
Bridge over the canal was open by 1856; and two 
other beerhouses were recorded in 1863;85 in 1883 
the ‘Morning Star’ on the main road, the ‘Cross 
Keys’, and the Pilot Inn were recorded,** and all 
three remained open in 1967. A friendly society 
meeting at Hardwicke in 1836 may have been the 
same as the female friendly society that met in its 
own room there in 1838.87 

At least four of the abbots of Gloucester are likely 
to have come from Hardwicke: Thomas Carbonel, 
Walter of St. John, John of the Field, and William 
Farley.88 Several of the manorial lords have achieved 
distinction in public life.89 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES. None of the 
manors in the parish has been found separately 
recorded before the 12th century. The Domesday 
estates of Standish, Haresfield, and Rendcomb 
apparently each included land in Hardwicke. 

The land held with Rendcomb in 1086 by Gilbert, 
son of Turold,®° passed with other of Gilbert’s 
lands to the honor of Gloucester.9! As lord of the 
honor, John, then Count of Mortain, granted Rend- 
comb and Hardwicke to Amselise, wife of William 
Delamare, and her heirs, as they had been granted 
to her by her brother Robert, son of Gregory.% 


77 Compton Census. 

79 G.D.R. vol. 2858 (1), f. 25. 

80 Rudder, Glos. 473. 

81 Census, 1801-1961. 

82 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 305. 

83 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 321. 

84 Glos. R.O., Q/SIb 1, f. 57. 

85 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

86 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XX XIII. 9, 13-14 (1884 edn.). 

87 Glos. R.O., Q/RZ 1. 

88 Dugdale, Mon. i. 533; V.C.H. Glos. ii. 61; cf. below, 
pp. 183-4; and for Carbonel, Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 245. 

89 See below. 

90 Dom. BR. (Rec. Com.), i. 168v. 

91 Cf. V.C.H. Glos. vi. 80. 

92 Glos. R.O., D 326/T 3. 

°3 Red Bk. of Exch. (Rolls Ser.), i. 288; Trans. B.G.A.S. 
xiv. 291, 295. 

94 Ancient Charters (Pipe R. Soc. x), pp. 72-73, where 
Lees is thought to be William’s father, not his father-in- 
aw. 

95 Cal. Ing. p.m. i, p. 164. A more detailed descent of 
Rendcomb manor is reserved for a later volume. 

96 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1413, 233. 

97'The grant of Rendcomb and Hardwicke by John 
survives in a 14th-century copy among the deeds of Elmore: 
Glos. R.O., D 326/'T 3. The descent of Elmore manor is 
reserved for a later volume. 

98 Rudder, Glos. 622. 


78 Atkyns, Glos. 455. 
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Robert was presumably the Robert Delamare (de 
Mara) who was among the Earl of Gloucester’s 
knights in 1166,93 and both Robert and William 
made grants of land in Rendcomb.% Part of Hard- 
wicke then descended with Rendcomb, and at her 
death in 1263 Parnel Delamare held 2 plough-lands 
and rents in Hardwicke from the honor of Glou- 
cester.°5 The Delamare’s fee in Rendcomb and 
Hardwicke was held in 1403 from Edmund, Earl of 
Stafford, who had succeeded to part of the honor of 
Gloucester.% It is likely that that part of Hardwicke 
continued to be held with Rendcomb, for it was 
evidently the part belonging to the Guises of 
Elmore,” who acquired Rendcomb.% In the early 
19th century Sir Berkeley William Guise had 75 a. in 
Hardwicke.% 

In 1086 Durand the sheriff of Gloucester held 
Haresfield.! He also held 3 hides in Standish which 
his brother Roger de Pitres had received from 
William FitzOsbern and which the Archbishop of 
York claimed.2 The manor in Hardwicke called 
PARK manor was held in 1328 of Matthew Fitz- 
Herbert,3 to whom part of Durand’s estates, includ- 
ing Haresfield, had passed,* and in 1610 the same 
manor, called PARK COURT or HARDWICKE 
manor, was held as of Haresfield manor.s Hard- 
wicke manor, therefore, was either the Domesday 
estate of 3 hides in Standish® or, more probably, 
part of Durand’s manor of Haresfield.7 

The under-tenants of Park manor took their name 
from it: c. 1188 William of the Park and his mother 
held demesne and had villein tenants in Hardwicke.’ 
It was presumably the same William who became a 
monk c. 1220, to be succeeded by his son Aumary 
of the Park.2 Another William of the Park, who 
witnessed deeds in 1294'° and 1296," was said to be 
grandson of William who received a grant of land 
from King John.’ By 1310 William’s daughter, 
Beatrice, wife of John Butler of Llantwit, had 
inherited the estate.!3 John and Beatrice enlarged 
their estate in Hardwicke:'+ John had the highest 
tax-assessment in the vill in 1327,!5 and when 
Beatrice died, a widow, in 1359 the demesne of Park 
manor amounted to 2 plough-lands. John Butler, 
son and heir of Beatrice and John,!© was succeeded 


99 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 77. 

1 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 168v. 

2 Ibid. 164v. 

3 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 226. 

4 See pp. 190, 192. 

6 Cf. Taylor, Dom. Glos. 179. 

7'The Hardwicke manor estate lay on, and overlapped, 
the boundary between Hardwicke and Haresfield parishes: 
Glos. R.O., D 303/P 1. 

8 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 336. The 
document printed there is undated: Lilley, Standish, 35, 
assumes that the bishop was William of Blois and that 
Abbot Thomas de Grava was Thomas of Bredon. The use 
of the title ‘minister’ by the bishop, the names of the 
chaplain and the parson, the impermanence of the vicarage, 
and the occurrence of William of the Park make it more 
likely that the bishop was William of Northall and the 
abbot Thomas Carbonel. 

9° Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. ii. 29-30; cf. J.1. 1/275 rot. 
21. 

10 Glos. R.O., D 214/T 30a/3. 

1 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. i. 288. 

12 Tbid. iii. 69. 

13 Year Bk. 3 Edw. II (Selden Soc. xx), 139-40; cf. 
C 143/150/10. 

ec 40/270 rot. 109d.; cf. Rot. Parl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 
386. 

15 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 

16 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1413, 1-2. 


5 C 142/322/177. 
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in 1362 by his brother Aumary,!7 whose heirs at his 
death in 1397 were the children of his two sisters, 
namely John Kenne, son of Isabel, and Isabel, 
daughter of Elizabeth and wife of John Trye.'8 
John Kenne (d. 1405), his son John!9 (d. 1438), and 
the latter’s grandson Robert” (d. 1453) held a small 
part of the Butler estate in Hardwicke,?! but the 
greater part, including the manor, went to the 
Tryes. 

John Trye, perhaps the son of John and Isabel, 
made a settlement of his manor of the Park in 


1450.2 His son William?3 settled the manor on: 


himself and his wife Isabel in 1481, and died in 1497 
leaving his son William as his heir.24 The younger 
William died in 1524, and the manor passed to his 
son Edward*5 (d. 1526). Edward’s son John?© was 
succeeded in 157927 by his son John, who was in 
turn succeeded in 1591 by his son William. William 
was killed?’ in 1610, and his son, another William,9 
died in 1681 having outlived his sons John and 
Thomas. Thomas’s son William3° owned goo a. in 
Hardwicke and 200 a. in Haresfield in 1699.3! 
William died in 1717,32 and in 1726 his son Thomas, 
under an Act of Parliament authorizing the sale of 
his estate for the payment of his debts,33 conveyed 
the manor to Philip Yorke.3+ 

From Philip Yorke, who became Lord Chancellor 
and took the title of both his barony and his earldom 
from his Hardwicke estate, the manor descended to 
successive Earls of Hardwicke?> until 1808, when it 
was sold under an Act of Parliament.3° In 1776 
the estate had amounted to 1,350 a.37 Part of the 
estate, comprising the manor, the chief house, and 
305 a. in Hardwicke and Haresfield, was sold in 1808 
to William Parker,3® from whom in 181539 the manor 
was bought by Thomas John Lloyd Baker (d. 1841). 
Baker enlarged his estate in Hardwicke: in 1834 he 
had 1,000 a. in the parish, of which nearly a third 
was leased from the Bishop of Gloucester, and by 
1850 his son, T. B. Ll.- Baker, owned much the 
greater part of the land of the parish.4° T. B. LI. 
Baker, the founder of the Hardwicke Reformatory 
for Boys,#! was succeeded in 1886 by his son G. E. 
Ll. Baker, who assumed the additional surname of 
Lloyd in 1911, and died in 1924. The manor then 
passed to Lloyd-Baker’s granddaughter, Miss Olive 


17 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1413, 21-22. 

18 Thid. 198. 

20 C 1139/86/37. 

1 C 139/148/6/4. 

22 Cal. Close, 1447-54, 181. The John Trye who acquired 
the manor in 1397 is said to have been alive in 1447: 
Atkyns, Glos. 454. 

23 Bigland, Glos. ii. 21. 

24 Cal. Inq. p.m. Hen. VII, ii, p. 14; in some pedigrees 
the younger William is made the son of John Trye (fl. 
1397) and grandson of Aumary Butler: e.g. Trans. B.G.A.S. 
xiii. 58; Visit. Glos. 1623, 170. For notes on the Trye and 
related families see Glos. R.O., D 1809. 

25 C 142/42/110. 

26 C 1142/45/37. 

27 Bigland, Glos. ii. 21. 

28 C 142/230/36; cf. Viszt. Glos. 1623, 171. 

29 C 142/322/177. 

30 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 189; cf. Bigland, Glos. ii. 22. The 
last William is said to be son of John in Atkyns, Glos. 454. 

31 Glos. R.O., D 303/P 1. 

32 Bigland, Glos. ii. 22. 

33 Hardwicke Estate Act, 12 Geo. I, c. 13 (priv. act). 

34 Glos. Colln. deeds 281.60-61. 

35 Cf. Complete Peerage, vi. 305-8. 

36 Earl of Hardwicke’s Estate Act, 48 Geo. III, c. 141 
(local and personal act). 

37 B.M. Add. MS. 36236. 


19 Tbid. 239. 


Katherine Lloyd Lloyd-Baker,42 who owned Hard- 
wicke Court in 1967, but was transferring most of the 
land to her cousin and heir, Mr. Charles Lloyd- 
Baker (formerly Murray-Browne). Miss Lloyd- 
Baker’s uncle, Lt.-Col. A. B. Ll. Lloyd-Baker, who 
lived in part of Hardwicke Court, was for many 
years Chairman of the Gloucestershire County 
Education Committee.43 

Hardwicke Court stands in a park which was 
evidently in existence and contained a house in the 
late 12th century, when the lord of the manor was 
William of the Park.*4 It was presumably there that 
stood the hall, with 3 chambers, a kitchen, a granary, 
a gateway with a chamber over it, and a stable, 
which in 1310 Joan de Vivonia was alleged to have 
pulled down while Beatrice Butler was her ward.5 
The house appears to have been continuously 
occupied by the descendants of Beatrice. In 1378 
Aumary Butler was accused of wrongfully imprison- 
ing his enemies there.4° The site was enclosed by a 
rectangular moat; an angled channel surviving in 
1967 may have been part of a medieval moat, 
though it was evidently not part of the moat 
recorded in the early 18th century. The house was 
apparently rebuilt in the 16th century, though it may 
have retained some of the medieval fabric in the 
central hall block. The central block had in the 
middle of its west front a gabled, two-storied porch 
with an arched doorway; on one side of the porch 
the central block had two stories, on the other three. 
A new roof was put on ¢. 1700. Two wings running 
eastward from the main block made a three-sided 
courtyard behind.47 In the late 17th century, with 
14 hearths, the Tryes’ house was much the largest in 
the parish.4#8 

Lord Chancellor Hardwicke for a while used 
Hardwicke Court as a seat, but not towards the end 
of his life, and in 1775 it was being let as a farm- 
house.*#? After 1815 the old house was pulled down, 
and a new house, of ashlar on a rectangular plan, was 
built on the site, to the design of Robert Smirke.5° 
The owners have occupied the house since 1819.5! 

The abbey of Gloucester had extensive lands in 
Hardwicke which afterwards passed to the bishops 
of Gloucester. The lands were comprised in what 
was described from the 17th century as the single 


38 Hardwicke Ct. Mun., Box 13, abs. of title of Wm. 
Parker. 

39 Glos. Countryside, ii. 106. 

40 Hardwicke Ct. Mun., Box 59 no. 7; Hardwicke Ct. 
estate, drainage bk. 

41 See p. 180. 42 Land. Gent. (1937), 83. 

43 He was also active in promoting the Victoria History of 
Gloucestershire: cf. V.C.H. Glos. vi, p. xv. 

44 See above. 

45 Year Bk. 3 Edw. II (Selden Soc. xx), 140. Beatrice 
said the hall &c. were in Haresfield; Joan said that all that 
she held of Beatrice’s inheritance was in Hardwicke. 

46 KB. 27/471 Rex rot. 5. 

47 Atkyns, Glos. plate at pp. 456-7. The site of the house, 
hardly different if at all from the later site, and the angled 
channel are shown on a map of 1810 in Hardwicke Ct. 
Mun., Box 13; part of the central block of the house 
remained two-storied in 1813, for some of the main rooms 
were 13 ft. high: Hardwicke Ct. Mun., Box 59 no. 12 (sale 
partics.). 

48 E 179/247/14 rot. 13d. 

49 B.M. Add. MSS. 35692, 36236. 

5° Glos. Countryside, ii. 106-7; ix. 94-95. Smirke is not 
credited with the design of Hardwicke Court in Colvin, 
Biog. Dict. of Eng. Architects, 546-7, but the MS. auto- 
biography of T. B. Ll. Baker at Hardwicke Ct. is un- 
equivocal. 

51 Hardwicke Ct., autobiog. of T. B. Ll. Baker. 
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manor of RUDGE AND FARLEY, but earlier 
there had been two separate manors.%3 The lands in 
Rudge may have formed part of the abbey’s ancient 
estate of Standish,5¢ for in 1112 Thomas of St. John 
gave the abbey his land of Rudge, described as lying 
in Standish.55 Part of the abbey’s estate in Rudge is 
likely to have derived from the Domesday estate held 
by Durand the sheriff, for the gift to the abbey of 
40 a. near the monks’ court of Rudge by Roger 
Little (parvus) and his wife or mother Margaret 
was made with the consent of the Earl of Hereford, 
the successor to part of Durand’s estate, and was 
confirmed before 1179 by Gilbert de Mynors,5¢ 
one of the earl’s knights.s57 The abbey acquired 
further land in Rudge from Robert of the Field, by 
gift and exchange, before 1218.55 The estate was 
described as the manor of RUDGE in 1215, when 
the abbey apparently had some land there in 
demesne.5? In 1525 the rent for the farm of Rudge 
manor was paid to the abbey cellarer.©° The manor- 
house or court of Rudge mentioned before 1179 was 
evidently in the area of Hockley Hill; a grove or wood 
lay between it and the king’s highway,°! and the 
house is likely to have been on the site of Hard- 
wicke Farm.®? Behind the early-1gth-century farm- 
house building is a long and low range with an 
inserted upper floor, in which two intermediate 
cruck-frame trusses are partly visible; in a shed 
near-by are some smoke-blackened roof-timbers, 
apparently re-used, including a purlin with curved 
wind-brace and an arch-braced collar. 

Gloucester Abbey held FARLEY manor, appar- 
ently including some demesne land, in 1215.63 About 
the same time the abbot granted to Walter de 
Croilli, in fee, all the land in Farley which Walter’s 
father Richard had held.** Walter’s estate was later 
divided between his three daughters, of whom 
Margery de Croilli (in 1243) and Joan of Farley, 
both as widows, gave the greater part of their 
portions to the abbey. The portion of the third 
daughter, Lettice of Farley, was given to the abbey 
by her daughter Bennett, wife of William of Farley 
(or the chamberlain) between 1263 and 1284; 
William also gave the abbey the holding in Farley 
of the abbey’s fee which his father, Luke the cham- 
berlain, had given him.® The chief house of Farley 
manor is represented by Farleys End Farm.® It is a 
rectangular house comprising four cruck-framed 
bays of which the two middle bays once formed a 
single-story hall; the roof has massive curved wind- 
braces. The hall was given an intermediate floor in 

52 C 54/3447 m. 3; Glos. Colln. deeds 147, deed of 1688. 

53 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), ii. 41; Tax. 
Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 231; Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 

Og. 
4? See p- 233- 

55 Dugdale, Mon. i. 
Normannorum, ii, p. 188. 

8° Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. i. 62, 109-10; ii. 98-99, 
150-1, 231. 

57 Trans. B.G.A.S. xiv. 301-2, 305. 

58 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. i. 110, 230, 297. 

89 Tbid. ii. 41. 

60 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, i, f. 238. 

6t Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. i. 110, 2973 il. 99. 

© The close between the house and the road to Longney 
is called Grove Ground on a 2oth-century map of field 
names in Hardwicke Ct. Mun. 

63 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. ii. 41. 

64 Ibid. i. 244. 

65 Ibid. i. 29, 79, 299, 304-10} ii. 232-3. 

6 The site of Farley manor was leased in the early 16th 
century to William Brether: Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. 
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the 17th century, dormer windows were added, and 
a chimney was built against the central truss. One 
wall was later rebuilt in brick and the others were 
rough-cast. Near-by is a large barn of six cruck- 
framed bays, and a smaller building of two bays with 
two surviving cruck-trusses. 

In 1541 the Crown granted Rudge and Farley to 
the new bishopric of Gloucester,® and the grant was 
repeated in 1552.8 In 1649 the manor of Rudge and 
Farley included over 500 a.,®9 and in 1839 the land 
held by lessees of the Bishop of Gloucester, includ- 
ing Madam’s End, Velthouse, Hardwicke, Farleys 
End, and Pleasure farms, amounted to 637 a.7° 

Reynold de St. Valery, who died c. 1166,7! 
granted lands, described in 1185 as at Rudge and 
held by Robert of the Field, to the Knights of the 
Temple.” It has been suggested, for reasons that are 
not clear, that the Templars’ estate is to be identified 
with the one hide in Standish that Hugh, Earl of 
Chester, held in 1086.73 It is possible that the land 
granted by Reynold de St. Valery was associated 
with that in Rudge granted to Gloucester Abbey by 
Thomas of St. John, for c. 1160 Reynold claimed 
land in Rudge against the Abbot of Gleucester, who 
said that the land was part of the vill of Standish,74 
and in 1138 Reynold held lands in Oxfordshire 
jointly with John of St. John. Reynold’s son, 
Bernard of St. Valery (d. c. 1191),75 was said in 1329 
to have given the Templars their land in Rudge. It 
was held from the manor of Guiting by service of 
6os. a year,7 and the overlordship passed with 
Guiting from Pancius de Controne to William de 
Clinton, Earl of Huntingdon, in 1340,77 was held by 
John Clinton, Lord Clinton, in 1486,78 and belonged 
in 1535 to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, which 
received a rent of 60s. from an estate called Qued- 
geley, part of Guiting manor.79 

Robert of the Field, the tenant of the Templars’ 
estate in 1185 ,was succeeded by others of the same 
surname who held what was called, by the mid 15th 
century, the manor of FIELD COURT.® The house 
of Ernulphus (or Eulphus) of the Field was recorded 
before 117938! Robert of the Field had land in 
Rudge at the end of the rath century,’? and Gilbert 
of the Field had land near-by in 1221.83 Robert of 
the Field lived in the neighbourhood c. 1240,84 and 
Robert of the Field, son and heir of Robert,’5 died 
in 1308 or 1309 holding as of Guiting manor a chief 
house, 120 a. of arable in demesne, and other 
property in the Field by Quedgeley. His heir was 
his son, another Robert,’ who was recorded as one 
Malvern, i, f. 230; Farleys End Farm was called Brether’s 
Farm in the 17th century: G.D.R. leases. 

67 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xvi, p. 572. 

68 Cal. Pat. 1550-3, 374. 

69 C 54/3447 mm. 3-6. 

70 G.D.R. Hardwicke tithe award. 

71 V.C.H. Oxon. v. 60. 

72 Recs. of the Templars in Eng. ed. B. A. Lees, 49. 

73 Taylor, Dom. Glos. 179; Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 164v. 

74 Hist .& Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), ii. 98. 

75 V.C.H. Oxon. v. 50. 76 Feud. Aids, ii. 293. 

77 Cal. Close, 1339-41, 623. 

78 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, i, p. 51. 

79 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 244; cf. V.C.H. Glos. vi. 81. 
The overlordship was recorded in 1570: Wards 7/12/22. 

80 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 408. 

81 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. i. 110; ii. 98, 151. 

82 Tbid. i. 136, 230; cf. B.M. Add. Ch. 46910. 

83 Fyre Rolls, 1221-2 (Selden Soc. lix), p. 71. 

84 Glos. R.O., D 214/T 22. 

85 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 269. 

86 Cal. Ing. p.m. v, p. 42. 
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of the lords of Hardwicke in 131687 but whose son 
John, with the second highest tax-assessment in 
Hardwicke, had succeeded him by 1327,88 and 
perhaps by 1326.89 John of the Field was described 
as of Hardwicke in 1332, and in 1333 Margery of 
Dean released to him all her rights in lands and a 
rent in Hardwicke. 

No evidence has been found of John’s successors 
until 1402, when John Russell and his wife Elizabeth 
held his lands.9? By 1438 land in Hardwicke was 
held from Thomas Deerhurst,93 who served as M.P. 


for Gloucester and for Gloucestershire in the period ° 


1433-4994 and was described as of Hardwicke in 
1443°5 and 1451.9 Thomas Deerhurst’s son John%7 
was lord of Field Court in 1469°8 and died in 1484 
leaving an infant son Thomas.99 Thomas died in 
1505, having settled Field Court or Deerhurst 
Court on his wife Margery, who as Margery Cheyne, 
widow, died in 1510. Their son and heir Thomas! 
apparently died childless in 1511, and the manor 
passed, directly or indirectly, to Richard Barrow (or 
Berewe), son of John, son of Walter Barrow and his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Deerhurst 
the M.P.? 

Richard Barrow was in possession of the manor in 
1525,3 and died in 1563.4 His son Edmund died in 
1570,5 and was succeeded by his son James, who was 
in turn succeeded by his son Edmund? in 1606.7 
Edmund died in 1641; his eldest son William died 
before him,’ his youngest son Richard in 1651.9 
Field Court had apparently passed to another of 
Edmund’s sons, Thomas Barrow, by 1670; 
Thomas was succeeded in 1683 by his son, Thomas 
Barrow of Field Court, who died in 1736 and whose 
daughter and heir Eleanor married Thomas Savage 
(d. 1760),!! Vicar of Standish. George Savage, son 
of Thomas and Eleanor, died childless in 1793, and 
in 1794 John Mills, who had married Margaret, one 
of the sisters and coheirs of George,! acquired the 
whole of Field Court manor by buying the inter- 
ests of the other coheirs.13 Mills was succeeded in 
1825 by his daughter Elizabeth, who sold the greater 
part of the estate, including the manor-house, to 
John Curtis-Hayward in 1831.45 Field Court 
then descended with the Curtis-Haywards’ estate 
in Quedgeléy.'® The farm, for a time used as a home 
farm, amounted to 271 a.!7 It was sold in 1939, and 
in 1958 was bought by Mr. S. T. Cole, who owned it 
with 204 a. in 1967.18 


87 Feud. Aids, ii. 266. 

88 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51; cf. Feud. Aids, ii. 293. 

89 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 321. 

9° Cal. Close, 1330-3, 542. 

92 Feud. Aids, ii. 297. 

%4 Trans. B.G.A.S. lxxiv. 81. 

95 Cal, Fine R. 1437-45, 256. 

96 Cal. Pat. 1446-52, 429. 

7 Visit. Glos. 1623, 18-19; Fosbrooke, Glos. i. 299; both 
omit one generation. 

98 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 408. 

9° Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, i, pp. 50-51. 

*C 142/25/99. 

2 Visit. Glos. 1623, 19, which gives the death of the last 
Thomas Deerhurst as in 3 Hen. V, presumably in error for 
3 Hen. VIII. 

3 Sta. Cha. 2/4 f. 19; cf. Glos. N. & OQ. vii. 174. 

4 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. ccvi. 

5 Wards 7/12/22; cf. Genealogist, N.S. xxx. 82. 

6 Visit. Glos. 1623, 19. 

7 C 142/293/49; but Edmund Barrow was held respon- 
sible for Fisher’s Bridge in 1600 and 1601: B.M. Harl. 
MS. 4131, ff. 552v., 562v. 

8 Visit. Glos, 1623, 19 n, 20n. 


9I Cat. Anct. D. ii, A 3110. 
°3 C 1139/86/37. 


The house of Ernulphus of the Field, recorded 
before 1179,!9 was presumably on the moated site 
of Field Court; Richard Barrow’s house was called 
by that name in 1528.2° Thomas Barrow’s house had 
6 hearths in 1672.7! The house was usually the home 
of its owners up to the mid 18th century, but from 
then or slightly later until the mid 2oth century it 
was occupied by tenants or servants.? The north 
wing of the house has a north gable-end of large 
squared blocks of oolite; the side walls are of rough- 
cast coursed Lias rubble, and the east wall has two 


tall mullioned and transomed windows, each of two 


lights with quatrefoil tracery, one with pointed the 
other with trefoil-headed arches. Between the two 
windows and in the west wall were found the remains 
of similar windows.?3 The north wing was apparently 
a 15th-century open hall which was given a new roof 
of the original pitch in the 19th century; an upper 
floor was inserted at the level of the window tracery, 
perhaps in the early 17th century at the same time 
as the long cross-wing was built across the south end. 
The cross-wing has coursed Lias rubble for most of 
the ground-floor walls, timber-framing for the 
upper floor, the whole rough-cast except where the 
large quoins and some ground-floor walling of 
oolitic ashlar are exposed. A new entrance porch 
and window were added at the west side of the 
north wing c. 1840, but in the porch, apparently 
reset, are a decorative plaster panel, which might 
be the frieze from a fireplace or a door of the early 
17th century, and two stone corbel-heads, which 
might have supported a central truss in the 15th- 
century hall. The moats, which in the early 19th 
century had a total length of + mile,* had been filled 
by 1967. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Gloucester, owned 
land in Hardwicke, including land called Grove 
End, from the later 13th century. Although in 
1387 the hospital exchanged a house and ro a. there 
for a shop in Gloucester,?6 a house and land were 
held at farm from the hospital in 1535.27 In 1839 
the estate was represented by 2 cottages and 31 a. 
held under lease from Gloucester Corporation.”® 

In the later Middle Ages the great tithes of 
Hardwicke belonged, with those of Standish, to the 
abbey and later to the bishopric of Gloucester.?9 In 
1839 they were commuted for a corn-rent of £385.3° 
Standish manor included some customary holdings 
in Hardwicke,3! and 376 a. in Hardwicke belonged 


9 Fosbrooke, Glos. i. 299; cf. Glos. Colln. SV 2.3. 

10 N. L. W., Mynde docs. 512-13. 

11 Bigland, Glos. iti, no. ccvi; Visit. Glos. 1623, 20 n. 

12 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 158; Rudge, Hist. of Glos. i. 373. 

13 Fosbrooke, Glos. i. 300; Glos. R.O., D 134/T 6. 

%4T. Harris, Deceit and Treachery Exposed (Bristol, 
1836), 5, 16-17 (Glos. Colln. R 147.1). 

15 Glos. R.O., Q/REI 1. 

16 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.); see below, 
p. 219. 

17 Glos. R.O., D 123/E 2. 18 Ex inf. Mr. Cole. 

19 See above. 20 Sta. Cha..2/4 f. 19. 

21 E 179/247/14 rot. 13d. 

22 Harris, Deceit and Treachery Exposed, 4. 

23 Ex inf. Mr. Cole. 

24 Harris, Deceit and Treachery Exposed, 4. 

25 Glouc. Corp. Recs. pp. 245, 270. 

26 Cal. Pat. 1385-9, 338. 

27 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 489-90. 

28 G.D.R. Hardwicke tithe award. 

29 ., & P. Hen. VIII, xvi, p. 572; cf. Reg. Bransford, 169; 
Glos. R.O., D 936/Y 32; D 1738/4-s. 

30 G.D.R. Hardwicke tithe award. 

31 S.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1248 rot. 13. 
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to Standish manor in 1612.32 In the rgth century the 
Niblett family of Haresfield Court had a large estate 
in Hardwicke,33 where 265 a. belonged to D. J. 
Niblett in 1839.34 The land was later added to the 
Hardwicke Court estate.35 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. Four of the manors had 
considerable demesnes in the late 13th century and 
early 14th. In 1291 Gloucester Abbey was assessed 
for tax on 3 plough-lands in Rudge and one in 
Farley.3¢ Field Court manor in 1309 had a demesne 
farm that included 120 a. of arable.37 Hardwicke 
manor in 1359 had 2 plough-lands of demesne.38 
Whereas Rudge and Farley demesnes were leased 
probably by the late 14th century, and certainly by 
the early 16th,39 Field Court and Hardwicke, 
having resident lords, retained their demesnes. In 
1497 Hardwicke manor’s demesnes were reckoned 
as 170 a.4° 

Rudge manor in the mid 13th century contained 
2 free tenements, 7 small tenements held at will, 
and g customary tenements. The customary tenant’s 
characteristic holding was }4 yardland, but the 
yardland was 64 a., roughly twice the normal size. 
The labour-services of the customars were compre- 
hensive, and provided for the cultivation of the 
demesne. The value allowed for them*! was many 
times greater than the abbey’s notional income in 
1291 from release of works and customs in Rudge.#? 
The customs of the manor were fairly restrictive; a 
tenant’s heir was obliged to redeem his land at the 
lord’s will.43 The manumission of a neif of Rudge 
manor was recorded in 1526.44 

The 13th-century customs of Rudge manor indi- 
cate, at least in the western half of the parish, an 
extensive use of arable husbandry. In the late 13th 
century arable lands in the western half are recorded 
as lying in ten different fields,45 but at least five of 
the fields were also used by Elmore and may have 
been in that parish.4® Only four fields, Hockley 
field, Worthing field, Wickley field, and Up field, 
are recorded in Hardwicke later, and the other fields 
may have gone out of cultivation. In 1649 in the 
four which survived as open arable fields much of 
the land, perhaps the greater part, was grass leys or 
‘laynes’.47 Later reference to the open fields has not 
been found. The conversion from arable to pasture 
is likely to have been made in the 14th or 15th 
century, perhaps parallel to a similar conversion in 
the eastern half of the parish. 

In the eastern half the state of the demesne of 
Hardwicke manor in 1359 suggests open-field, 
arable husbandry; two-thirds of the 2 plough-lands 
of demesne arable was under crops, the remainder 

32 Glos. R.O., D 678/Standish/612, ff. 13-14, 23-25. 
33 See p. 191; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 307; (1879), 678. 
34 G.D.R. Hardwicke tithe award. 
35 Ex inf. Lt.-Col. Lloyd-Baker. 
36 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 231. 
37 Cal. Inq. p.m. v, p. 42. 
38 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1402, 2. 
2s eg Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, i, f. 230; ii, 
. IO7V. 
oe Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii, p. 14. 
41 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), iii. 146-9. 
42 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 231. 
43 Hist. & Cart: Mon. Glouc. iii. 147-8. 
44 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, i, f. 254. 


45 Glouc. Corp. Recs. pp. 245, 259, 269-70; Hist. & Cart. 
Mon. Glouc. i. 305. 
46 Cf. P.N. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 163. 
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being valued at nothing because it was fallow and 
common, and the 1o a. of demesne meadow lay 
common after mowing.4® By 1497, however, only 
40 a. of the demesne remained arable, and much the 
greater part was in pasture.49 The opinions that the 
soil is more suitable for pasture than for tillage,5° 
and that it is cold, sour, and unproductive of any but 
the coarsest herbage,5! apply more to the eastern than 
the western half, but open-field arable husbandry 
continued for a long while in the eastern half. The 
early evidence is only that relating to the demesne 
and a casual reference to Hardwicke field c. 1280.5? 
In 1612, however, there were three small open fields 
in the east of the parish, and one large one: Broad 
field lay along the Bristol road, reaching to Hard- 
wicke church at one end and into Haresfield parish 
at the other, Whitstones field lay in the angle 
between the Bristol and Little Haresfield roads, 
Bareland field lay east of Four Mile Elm, and Silla 
field may have been the field towards the centre of 
the parish that was later called Emny field, where 
traces of ridge and furrow could be seen beside the 
canal in 1967. In addition there were Haywick field, 
abutting Quedgeley, and Elmores field, presumably 
to the west, and Hardwicke shared in Pirton and 
Longhill fields, which were partly in Colethrop. To 
what extent the land in the open fields was arable is 
not clear; the ridges averaged 4 or } a. but had been 
consolidated into parcels of up to 2 a. and more.%3 

Inclosure of the open fields in the east of the 
parish was slow and gradual. Some wrongful 
inclosure in the period 1562-91 was alleged,5+ and in 
1666 land was described as lately inclosed.55 By 
1699 most of Hardwicke manor had been inclosed, 
but pieces of land remained open in Emny, Whit- 
stones, Broad, and Bareland fields.5¢ The inclosed 
land does not seem necessarily to have become grass- 
land, for c. 1703 the parish was said to be mostly 
arable.57 Some land remained as uninclosed ridges 
in Emny, Whitstones, and Broad fields in 1807,58 
but it may have been subject to piecemeal inclosure 
said to have taken place about that time. Westfield, 
the former Bareland, was the last piece of open 
arable to be inclosed. Until c. 1835 the field had 
continued to lie open after harvest and fallow in 
some years; at those times sheep and cattle, mostly 
belonging to cottagers, grazed it, but when D. J. 
Niblett became sole owner of the land in the field he 
excluded the commoners.5? 

The number of agricultural occupiers appears to 
have decreased gradually since 1608, when 16 
yeomen and 13 husbandmen were listed.®° In 1699 
the Hardwicke manor estate, then comprising more 
than a third of the parish, included 11 farms, of 
which only two were over 100 a.®' The same 

47 C 54/3447 mm. 2-6, 

48 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1402, 2. 

49 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii, p. 14. 

50 Rudder, Glos. 471. 

51 Rudge, Agric. of Glos. 19; cf. remarks about thistles, 
rushes, ant-hills, and poor drainage in B.M. Add. MS. 
36236. 

52 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 269. 

53 Glos. R.O., D 678/Standish/612; cf. ibid. D 303/P 1. 

54 Req. 2/85/23. 

55 B.M. Add. Ch. 59722-3. 

56 Glos. R.O., D 303/P 1. 

57 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 158. 

58 G.D.R. Hardwicke terrier, 1807. 

59 Hardwicke Ct. Mun., Box 59 no. 5 (case for counsel). 


60 Smith, Men and Armour, 314-15. 
‘uGlosuR.O}, Di303/P ia: 
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estate had only g farms in 1775, and all but two very 
small ones were over 100 a.® In 1808 in the whole 
parish there were c. 18 farms over 30 a., of which 5 
were over 150 a.°3 In 1831 there were 17 agricultural 
occupiers who employed labour, and 4 who did 
not.°t The sale and break-up of the estate presum- 
ably affected the size and number of farms, but by 
the middle of the century the Hardwicke Court 
estate was considerably larger than its predecessor in 
the later 18th century.®5 The number of farms fell 


from 20 in the mid 19th century to 16 in the mid 


20th century.®© 

In the late 18th century and in the rgth arable 
farming predominated in the western part, pastur- 
age in the east. In 1770 half of Hardwicke farm was 
arable? and more than half of Velthouse farm in 
1830,°8 whereas only a fifth of Field Court farm was 
arable in 1794.°9 In 1839 in the parish as a whole 
twice as much land was pasture as was arable,7° 
but at about the same date on two large farms in the 
west the proportions were reversed.7! The land of 
the Hardwicke Court estate was greatly improved by 
comprehensive drainage in 1847-50,” but its use 
remained primarily for dairy-farming,73 as in 1967. 
Although the amount of arable in the whole parish 
had shrunk to 153 a. in 190174 and was even smaller 
in 1933,75 the western part was largely ploughed 
once more in 1967. 

The only evidence of a mill in the parish is the 
name of Mill field, + mile west of the church, where 
there is a small stream. Little evidence has been 
found of trade and industry in Hardwicke before the 
19th century. The spicer who witnessed a Hardwicke 
deed c. 12707° may have been from Gloucester, and 
indeed the closeness of Gloucester could explain 
why the trades recorded in Hardwicke are so few. In 
1608 there were 5 tailors, 2 smiths, a weaver, and a 
carpenter;77 in 1671 a broadweaver there took an 
apprentice,’® and there was a forge in 1672.79 In the 
early 19th century about a quarter of the population 
was supported by trade or handicraft rather than by 
agriculture, but the proportion fluctuated widely.%° 
The parish had a carpenter, a builder, a wheel- 
wright, and a butcher up to the 1920’s, and a black- 
smith, shoemakers, and a coal merchant up to the 
Second World War.®! 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Manor courts are 
recorded for Hardwicke manor and for Rudge and 


62 B.M. Add. MS. 36236. 

63 Hardwicke Ct. Mun., Box 59 no. 7 (rate assessment). 

64 Census, 1831. 

65 See p. 182. 

6 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.), including the 
whole former area of the parish. 

67 Glos. Colln. RQ 147.2. 

68 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 56. 

69 Ibid. D 134/T 6. 

70 G.D.R. Hardwicke tithe award. 

71 Hardwicke Ct. Mun., Box 13 (map). 

72 Hardwicke Ct., drainage bk. 

73 Cf. Glos. R.O., D 163. 

74+ Acreage Returns, 1901. 

75 Land Util. Surv. Map, sheet 92. 

76 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 245. 

77 Smith, Men and Armour, 314-15. 

78 Glos. R.O., D 49/II/6. 

79 E 179/24'7/13 rot. 31. 

80 Census, 1801-31. 

81 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.); ex inf. Miss 
Lloyd—Baker. 

82 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), iii. 146. 


Farley. Suit of the halimote of Rudge was men- 
tioned c. 1255;8? a roll survives for courts at Rudge 
and at Farley in 1292, and there is a fragment of a 
roll for the court at Rudge in 1351.83 In 1525 the 
lessee of Farley manor was obliged to provide for the 
cellarer and steward of Gloucester Abbey and their 
retinue in alternate years when they went to hold 
their court there,** and in 1535 the issues of Rudge 
and Farley included ts. for perquisites of court.85 In 
1750 the Bishop of Gloucester was said to have a 
court baron for Rudge and Farley, and at the same 
time the lord of Hardwicke manor was said to hold a 
court leet.86 Profits of the court of Hardwicke 
manor were mentioned in 1359.87 The Hardwicke 
court leet was revived, evidently after a long lapse, 
c. 1830;88 in the late 19th century the court was held 
at long intervals, primarily as a social function though 
it still exacted fines for encroachments on the waste, 
and it continued to be so held until after 1924.°° 

Although Hardwicke was in some ways a chapelry 
of Standish, by 1498 it had two churchwardens of 
its own,9° and it continued to have them in the 16th 
century and later.°' In the 18th century there was 
the usual complement of other parish officers — a 
constable, for whom a rate was levied in 1738,9? two 
surveyors, who accounted separately in the period 
1735—-42,95 and two overseers. In 1673 there was a 
separate constable for Field Court manor.%+ In 
1701-2 the overseers relieved the poor partly by 
weekly allowances of 1s. or 2s. and partly by meeting 
particular expenses, including rent, fuel, clothes, 
medicine, and funerals.95 In 1671 the parish had 
apprenticed a pauper child.°%° Expenditure on the 
poor, c. £60 a year in 1712,97 was very little higher in 
1776 but had risen to £250 by 1803.8 The amount 
ten years later was higher again,°? but in the twenties 
and thirties it averaged less than {200.1 About 
1825 the parish built 5 cottages on the waste of 
Hardwicke manor to house some of the poor;? two 
of them may have been the pair at the south end of 
Hardwicke Green, which according to tradition was 
once a village workhouse.’ Hardwicke became part 
of the Wheatenhurst Poor Law Union in 1835,* 
and of the Wheatenhurst highway district in 1863.5 
With the rest of the Wheatenhurst Rural District it 
was transferred in 1935 to the Gloucester Rural 
District. The parish council had as its chairman 
G. E. Lloyd-Baker until his death in 1924, when he 
was succeeded in the office by Miss Olive Lloyd- 
Baker, who remained chairman in 1967.7 


83 Glos. R.O., D 936a/M 1-2. 

84 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, i, f. 230v. 

85 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ti. 409. 

86 G.D.R. vol. 381A, f. 39. 

87 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1413, 2. 

88 Hardwicke Ct. Mun., Box 59 no. 17 (case for counsel). 
89 Tbid. no. 25; cf. Lilley, Standish, 91. 

9° Hockaday Abs. xxii, 1498 visit. f. 10. 

9 Tbid. xxix, 1543 subsidy, f. 5; lxviii, 1662 visit. f. 9. 


92 Glos. R.O., D 49/II/9. 93 Ibid. 10. 
94 Ibid. Q/SO 1, f. 42. 

95 Ibid. D 49/I1/3. ; 

96 Ibid. 6. 97 Ibid. 3. 


98 Poor Law Abstract, 1804, 184-5. 
99 Ibid. 1818, 158-9. 
' Poor Law Returns, H.C. 83, p. 72 (1830-1), xi; H.C. 


444, p. 70 (1835), xlvii. 


2 Hardwicke Ct. Mun., Box 59 no. 17 (case for counsel). 
3 Ex inf. Miss Lloyd-Baker. 

4 Poor Law Com. 2nd Rep. 524. 

s Lond. Gaz. 24 Mar. 1863 (p. 1709). 

© Census, 1931 (pt. ii). 

7 Ex inf. Miss Lloyd-Baker. 
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CHURCH. Winebaud de Ballon in 1092 gave a 
church called Hardwicke, with its tithes and 6 yard- 
lands, to Bermondsey Priory (Surr.),8 and the 
priory is said to have sold that church in the later 
13th or the 14th century. Winebaud had lands in 
Fretherne' and also gave the priory the tithes of 
Eastington,!! which suggests that his Hardwicke 
was the one in Whitstone hundred, but the later 
history of the Hardwicke church in Whitstone 
hundred indicates that it was another. About 1188 
Hardwicke church was recorded as a chapel belong- 
ing to Standish church, but the record is of the 
establishment of a perpetual vicarage of Hardwicke 
and refers to the parish of the chapel of 
Hardwicke;!3 although Hardwicke remained a chapel 
of ease to Standish, an arrangement that persisted 
in 1967, it clearly enjoyed in the late 12th century 
a degree of independence unusual for a chapel of 
ease. 

The endowment of the vicarage included part of 
the great tithes, corn-rents from each yardland in the 
parish, the small tithes, and obventions,!4 but later 
record of the vicarage has not been found. The great 
tithes passed to Gloucester Abbey presumably when 
the abbey appropriated Standish church.!5 The 
separate parochial status of Hardwicke, exemplified 
by the right of burial there in 1493,'° was ack- 
nowledged in the 16th century.!7 

From 1498 until the 2oth century Hardwicke 
normally had a chaplain or curate, maintained and 
nominated by the Vicar of Standish.!8 John Jennings, 
who was curate of Hardwicke in 1532,!9 was in 
1540 receiving as a stipend a tenth of the profits of 
the church;° in 1551 he was found to be poor in 
learning?! and in the same year he was reviled in the 
church while teaching the catechism. In 1563 
Jennings was Vicar of Haresfield, but it was he whom 
the parishioners blamed for the failure to find a 
curate for Hardwicke.23 Later the same year the 
curate was Jarret Trye,* presumably one of the 
Tryes of Park manor, and three later 16th-century 
curates were recorded.*5 In 1650 the curate was a 
graduate, Thomas Holland, described as a constant 
preacher, and Hardwicke was thought fit to become 
a separate parish.2° In 1661 and 1662 there was 
apparently no curate,?”? but curates for Hardwicke 
were recorded in 1676,78 1716,29 and ¢. 1750. At the 
last of those dates the curate may have been main- 
tained by Lord Hardwicke, who was said to be 
patron,3° but there was only one service each 


8 Dugdale, Mon. v. 88-89, 96, 100; cf. Round, Peerage 
and Family Hist. 193 sqq. 

° Dugdale, Mon. v. 96; the fact that Prior John made the 
sale indicates the date: cf. ibid. 91. 

10 Cf pa 160. 

LIC i ap arase 

1aC hi. Cri. Surry NOs: 

13 Hist. ©& Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 
above p. 181, n. 8. 

14 Hist. & Cart. Mon, Glouc. i. 336. 

15 See p. 239. 

16 Hockaday Abs. ccxxxi. 

17 e.g. Cal. Pat. 1549-51, 100. 

18 Hockaday Abs. xxii, 1498 visit. f. 10; ccxxxi; Valor 
Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 4 n; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 307; 
(1902), 207. 

19 Hockaday Abs. xxv, 1532 subsidy, f. 30. 

20 Ibid. xxviii, 1540 stipendiaries, f. 5. 

PEO RR. 3x) 102, 

22 Trans. B.G.A.S. lx. 145. 

23 Hockaday Abs. ccxxxi. 

4 Bodl. MS. Rawl. C.790, f. 7v. 

25 Hockaday Abs. xliv, 1572 visit. f. 13; xlvii, 1576 visit. 
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Sunday.3! In 1680 a glebe terrier for Hardwicke 
listed a house of 3 bays, much out of repair; unlike 
the land listed in the terrier, it was apparently unlet, 
and may have been for the curate’s use. In 1705 the 
house was in good repair but of only 2 bays. In 1807 
it was described as a thatched cottage, containing a 
kitchen and pantry, with two rooms above.%? The 
house stands on the south side of the churchyard, a 
simple timber-framed building covered with rough- 
cast, of one story with an attic. In 1967, when it was 
called the Old Vicarage, it retained its thatch. In the 
mid 19th century the curates lived at the cottage, 
which became a private house in the seventies when 
a new glebe house was built of red brick in Hard- 
wicke village. Successive curates33 for Hardwicke 
lived at Standish in 1784,3+ at Eastington in 1820, and 
at Gloucester in 1831335 from 1856 to 1948 the 
curates lived at Hardwicke,3° as in 1967. 

The church of ST. NICHOLAS, so called by the 
late 18th century,37 but called St. Mary’s c. 1708,38 is 
built of ashlar with a Cotswold slate roof; it com- 
prises chancel, north and south chapels, nave, north 
and south aisles, south-west tower, and south porch. 
The arcade of 3 bays that until the mid 19th century 
divided the nave and the south aisle was said to be 
Norman,39 but it is more likely to have been of the 
early 13th century.#° The walls of the chancel, nave, 
and south aisle may have been rebuilt at that period, 
from which survive the plain chancel arch and the 
south doorway flanked by attached shafts with 
enriched capitals. Some fragments of the same 
period, perhaps from the nave arcade, have been 
reset in the south chapel. There are two plain 
piscinas side by side, one broad and one narrow. The 
embattled west tower, of three stages with an inter- 
nal stair-vice and gargoyles at the parapet, and the 
porch, which was originally on the north side, were 
built in the early 14th century. The consecration of 
the great altar by the Bishop of Worcester in 13154! 
may have marked the completion of a phase of new 
building. 

Additions apparently of the late r4th century 
were the rood-loft,42 and the three-light west 
window with a transom and early Perpendicular 
tracery. In 1348 the Vicar of Standish was made 
responsible for the chancel of Hardwicke church.*3 
The south chapel was apparently built in the rsth 
century, though the east window looks as though it 
may be of the 14th and is said to have been the 
original east window of the chancel.‘+ Also of ther5th 


f. 10; xlix, state of clergy 1584, f. 5; G.D.R. vol. 40, f. 14v. 

26 Trans. B.G.A.S. lxxxiii. 94. 

27 Hockaday Abs. Ixviii, 1661 visit. f. 43; 1662 visit. f. 9. 

28 Hockaday Abs. ccxxxi. 

29 Glos. R.O., Q/SO 4, at end. 

30 B. & G. Libr., Royce MS. DD, pp. 49-50. 

31 G.D.R. vol. 381A, f. 39. 

32 [bid. Hardwicke terrier. 
é he Ex inf. Lt.-Col. Lloyd-Baker; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879), 

78. 

34 G.D.R. vol. 319. 

35 Hockaday Abs. ccxxxi. 

36 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.); ex inf. Miss 
Lloyd-Baker. 

37 Bigland, Glos. ii. 20. 

38 Bodl. MS. Top. Glouc. C.3, f. 218v. 

39 Trans. B.G.A.S. xiii. 57. 

40 Cf. Bigland, Glos. ii. 20. 

41 Worc. Episc. Reg., Reg. Maidstone, f. 29v. 

42. Cf. Trans. B.G.A.S. xiii. 57; Rudge, Hist. of Glos. i. 
374. 

43 Reg. Bransford, 169. 

44 Ex inf. Miss Lloyd-Baker. 
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century is the squint of two trefoil-headed lights on 
the south side of the chancel arch. William Trye 
(d. 1497) left money for reroofing and reflooring 
the nave.45 The south aisle was regarded as the 
property of the Tryes in the early 18th century, 
and the chapel at its east end as their mortuary 
chapel.46 

The church was restored in the 1840’s,47 when the 
principal change seems to have been the replacement 
of the nave arcade and the rebuilding of the east end 
of the chancel to incorporate a 14th-century window, 
with head-stops to the labels inside and out, removed 
from Haresfield church.4® A more comprehensive 
restoration and enlargement, under Waller & Son of 
Gloucester in 1878, included building the north 
aisle to seat the boys of the reformatory, with a 
chapel at its east end to house a new organ in place 
of one introduced in 1868, removing the galleries, 
and transferring the porch from the north to the 
south doorway.*? In 1927 the tower was restored ;5° 
in 1938 the organ was moved from the north chapel 
to the west end of the north aisle, and given a new 
case.5? 

The monuments in the church include a large 
number in the south chapel to members of the Trye 
family, the earliest having lost their inscriptions but 
thought to be to John Trye (fl. 1450) and William 
Trye (d. 1497).5? Six are altar-tombs, and that to 
John Trye (d. 1591) has a stone effigy under an 
arched canopy piercing the wall of the chancel. The 
13th-century font has a pedestal of 8 engaged shafts 
and a circular arcaded bowl.53 There were 4 bells 
c. 1703,54 of which a medieval bell inscribed in 
Gothic capitals Sancta Maria ora pro nobis MWTA, 
one of 1639, and one by Abraham Rudhall of 1693 
have survived.55 Two bells were added in 1819 
(one was recast in 1841) and another in 1836.5° 
Six were rehung and dedicated in 1927,57 but they 
did not apparently include the medieval bell, which 
was on the floor of the nave in 1967. The plate 
includes a chalice and paten-cover inscribed 1572.58 
The registers begin in 1566 and are virtually 
complete. The oak chest is dated 1676. 


The lich-gate to the churchyard was opened in 
1921, as a war memorial.59 


NONCONFORMITY. A house in Hardwicke was 
registered for Protestant dissenting worship in 1815, 
and one registered in 1820 is likely to have been for 
the same group of nonconformists.° They were 
presumably Baptists, who had a meeting in Hard- 
wicke in 1825.6" No later record has been found 
either of the Baptist meeting or of the Independent 


' meeting registered in 1817. 


EDUCATION. A schoolmaster of Hardwicke took 
the oath of allegiance in 1716,° and another school- 
master who died in 1775 was buried at Hardwicke.®+ 
In 1818 there was a Sunday school with 60 children; 
the day schools were said to be used only to mind 
children while their mothers were at work.®5 The 
Sunday school, with a master, a mistress and two 
assistants and 44 children, was supported in 1833 by 
T. B. Ll. Baker; a day school was run at the parents’ 
expense. 

A new day school was founded, in a new single- 
story brick building, c. 1840. In 1847 when there 
were 63 children in boys’ and girls’ departments 
each with a teacher, T. B. Ll. Baker met the whole 
expense, and in 1867, when there were 73 children 
paying graduated school pence and under a single 
teacher, he still owned the building as did his 
successor in 1967.67 The school became a National 
school, and was enlarged in 1893. Attendance fell 
slowly to 65 in 1879,° 64 in 1910, and 56 in 1936.°? 
In 1967 the Hardwicke Parochial School had 55 
children; the older children from the village went to 
schools in Quedgeley and Gloucester.7° 


CHARITIES. Apart from 6d. a year from land given 
for a light in the church, which was distributed to 
the poor until 15497! when the Crown sold the land,7 
no endowed charity in the parish is recorded. 


HARESFIELD 


HarESFIELD, a rural parish, lies 5 miles south of 
Gloucester. The ancient parish, long and narrow in 
shape, lay in three parts: Parkend tithing included 
the hamlet of that name and 851 a. in the west of 
the parish, Haresfield tithing comprised the central 
area with 1,294 a., and Harescombe tithing was a 


45 Bigland, Glos. ii. 20. 

46 Atkyns, Glos. 454. 

47 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 307; Lilley, Standish, 218. 

48 Trans. B.G.A.S. xiii. 56-57. 

49 Ibid.; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879), 678; Lilley, Standish, 
219; Hardwicke Ct. Mun., Box 59 no. 8 (plans for altera- 
tion of church). 

5° Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1939), 225. 

51 A, Freeman, Church Organs and Organ Cases (S.P.C.K. 
[1946]), 32; Glos. Colln. R 147.16. 

52 Bigland, Glos. ii. 21-22; cf. above, p. 182; and for John 
Trye (d. 1591), Roper, Glos. Effigies, 339-43. 

53 Trans. B.G.A.S. xxxviii. 197. 

54 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 163. 

55 Cf. Glos. Ch. Bells, 50. The 4 bells were evidently not 
recast as one and a sanctus bell, despite the mid-18th- 
century resolution noted in B. & G. Par. Recs. 160. 

56 Glos. Ch. Bells, 50. 


geographically distinct area of 725 a. east of Hares- 
field Hill, including Stockend and part of Hares- 
combe village.! In 1885 Harescombe tithing, with a 
population of 152 in 37 houses, was transferred to 
Harescombe parish, and Colethrop, a tithing of 
Standish with 79 people in 18 houses, was trans- 


57 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1939), 225; Glos. Colln. R 147.12. 

58 Cf, Glos. Ch. Plate, 191. 

59 Glos. Colln. R 147.24 (5). 

60 Hockaday Abs. ccxxxi. 

61 G.D.R. vol. 383, no. clxiv. 

62 Hockaday Abs. ccxxxi. 

63 Glos. R.O., Q/SO 4, at end. 

64 Bigland, Glos. ii. 23% 

65 Educ. of Poor Digest, 300. 

66 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 316. 

67 Ed. 7/34/1543; Church School Inquiry, 1846-7, 10-11. 

68 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879), 678; (1902), 207. 

69 Bd. of Educ. List 21, r91r (H.M.S.O.), 162; 1936, 
120s 

70 Ex inf. the head teacher and County Education Office. 

71 Trans. B.G.A.S. viii. 305. 

72 Cal. Pat. 1549-51, 100. 

1 Glos. R.O., D 878, rating valuation 1841; Q/RI 74. 
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ferred to Haresfield. Haresfield also received small 
areas of Brookthorpe and Randwick, and lost small 
areas to Brookthorpe, Hardwicke, Quedgeley, and 
Standish.2 After the changes Haresfield parish 
covered 2,948 a.3 The account here printed relates 
to the area of Haresfield and Parkend tithings; the 
history of Harescombe tithing is reserved, with that 
of Harescombe parish, for a later volume, and Cole- 
throp is dealt with below as part of Standish. 

The greater part of the parish, which extends to 
within 4 mile of the Severn, lies on the Lower Lias 
at c. 50 ft. To the east the land, formed by successive 
layers of the Middle and Upper Lias and the 
Inferior Oolite,* rises steeply to Haresfield Beacons 
at c. 700 ft. and beyond it to the ridge of the Cots- 
wolds at over 800 ft. Two streams, the northern 
called Puddingworth brook, the southern Budge 
brook,® rise on the hill and flow westward through 
the parish. Stone was being quarried on the hill in 
the mid 15th century,” and there has been fairly 
extensive working on its summit. The fortifications 
on the hill are thought to have formed a single 
early Iron Age camp, out of which the smaller camp 
at the western end was made during occupation in 
the Roman period; in 1837 a crock of 3rd-century 
Roman coins was found in the western part of the 
camp.§ The fortifications were formerly known as 
Evesbury.? In 1931 the western area was acquired 
by the National Trust.!° The Highwood mentioned 
in 1460 was presumably on the hill,!! and there was a 
beech wood there in the 16th century.!? In 1967 there 
was a small wood below the summit on the north- 
west and another wood lower down the hill. In 1543 
120 oaks were mentioned in the lower part of the 
parish.!3 A park had been made west of the Glou- 
cester—Bristol road by the mid 12th century;! 
Humphrey de Bohun was given 16 deer to stock it in 
1251,!5 and there were deer in it in the 16th cen- 
tury.'6 In the early 17th century the park, then 
divided into several fields, covered 220.a.!7 The area 
west of the park, which was liable to flooding by the 
Severn,!® was formerly all meadow land; the central 
area of the parish contained some open fields, 
inclosed by 1831, and a larger acreage of pasture and 
orchard, and the hill was used for grazing.19 An 
airfield built in the Second World War east of 
Parkend was used later, until c. 1965, as a testing- 
ground by the Gloucester Aircraft Co.2° North of 
the airfield is an outlying camp of R.A.F. Quedgeley. 
A wartime military camp in the former park had 
been dismantled by 1967. 

The Mount, a moated mound on Puddingworth 
brook, perhaps marks the earliest settlement in 


2 Census, 1891. 

3 O.S. Area Bk. (1886). 

4 Geol. Surv. Map (solid edn.), sheet 43. 

5 See frontispiece. 

6 Glos. R.O., D 878, deeds of 1649, 1691. 

78.C. 6/1117/10. 

8G. B. Witts, Arch. Handbk. of Glos. 23-24. 

9 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 111; J. H. 
Melland Hall, ‘Haresfield: Manors and Church’: Trans. 
B.G.A.S. xix. 310-11, an article which quotes many 
documents. 

10 Glos. Colln. RQ 149.2. 1 §.C. 6/1117/10. 

1 Hockaday Abs. clxxxix, 1542. 

13 bid. ccxxxiii. 

™ Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 88-89; cf. 

Glos. R.O., D 547A/T 17; Q/RI 74. 
18 Close R. 1251-3, 12. 
16 FE 134/28 Eliz. Hil./14. 
17 Glos. R.O., D 547a/T 17. 
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Haresfield village. The church had been built near 
it by the mid 12th century.2" Budge brook was also 
apparently exploited for a moat at Haresfield 
Court.?2 The main village developed along the road 
east of those two sites; the road was apparently the 
main route from Gloucester to Standish and Stone- 
house before the mid 13th century when the road 
from Little Haresfield to the Gloucester—Bristol 
road at Hardwicke was built by Gloucester Abbey.” 
A few houses lay scattered near the Cross, the road- 
junction east of the church, where there was a 
village green until inclosure.2+ A medieval stone 
cross stood at the junction; its remains were used for 
road-mending in the early 19th century.?5 Stars- 
mead, a 1gth-century brick house to the west, 
occupies the site of a house mentioned in the late 
17th century, and two timber-framed cottages to 
the south of it were built by then. The Vales to the 
north and another house to the east, which stand at 
the limits of the former green, were also probably 
built in the 17th century; both are in Cotswold style, 
of rubble with stone-mullioned windows with 
dripmoulds. Teekles, some way to the east, is a 
larger house of similar type and date. A’ quarter of a 
mile to the south of the Cross a more concentrated 
group of houses formed a small village street east of 
Haresfield Court. A few earlier rubble cottages 
survive there, but most of the cottages in the street 
were rebuilt in stone in Cotswold style in the 19th 
century; they were probably, like the Beacon Hotel 
built c. 1855 in the same style but in brick, designed 
by Francis Niblett.27 In the 19th century and early 
2oth a few brick cottages were built in the village, 
and in the mid 2oth century a small council estate 
was built east of the Cross. 

At Lower Green, where there was a green until 
inclosure,?8 there is a gabled farm-house of rubble; a 
cruck-framed barn stood beside it until the mid 
2oth century. Malthouse Farm, on the road leading 
up the hill, replaced a timber-framed house in the 
1950s.29 Several houses had been built higher up the 
road by the 17th century. The College, called by that 
name in 1793 when it comprised 4 tenements,%° is 
a 16th- or early 17th-century house of coursed rub- 
ble, which had a timber-framed portion destroyed in 
the mid 2oth century.3! Opposite there is a timber- 
framed cottage, and on the same road, below the 
camp, a small group of houses includes a rubble 
cottage with mullioned windows with dripmoulds, 
partly faced in rough-cast, and a later cottage and 
farm-house in rubble. There are three farm-houses 
on the north of the village. Chestnut Farm and 
Mount Farm are described below.3? Round House 


18$.C. 6/1117/10. 19 See pp. 194-5. 

20 Ex inf. Mr. G. B. Heywood, of Haresfield Court. 

21 See p. 195. 22 See p. 193. 

23 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, p. 115. 

24 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 74. 

25 C. Pooley, Old Crosses of Glos. (1868), 22-23. 

26 W.I. hist. of Haresfield (TS. in Glos. Colln. 1959), 
4-5; see below p. 197. 

27 Glos. R.O., D 878, architect’s plans. 

28 Ibid. Q/RI 74. 

29 Ex inf. Mr. Heywood; W.I. hist. of Haresfield, photog. 
on p. 12. 

30 Glos. R.O., D 878, bundle of deeds marked “The 
College’; tradition connects the name with Llanthony 
Priory : local information. 

31 Ex inf. Mr. Heywood. A stone carving of a heraldic 
beast removed from the house is preserved at the estate 
office, Haresfield Court. 

32 See pp. 193, 191. 
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Farm appears to be basically a house of c. 1500 and 
has a west wing of close-studded timber-framing 
with a jettied end and moulded bressummer. The 
house was remodelled in 1688 by John Rogers,33 who 
gave it a south wing, possibly timber-framed but 
rough-cast and tile-hung in 1967, and a hipped roof 
of Cotswold stone tiles. A timber-framed barn was 
added by Rogers in 1692.4 

Parkend, a hamlet partly of timber-framed, partly 
of early-19th-century cottages on the Gloucester— 
Bristol road, is likely to have been a fairly early 
settlement, although the name has not been found 
recorded before 1588.35 The George Inn in Hares- 
field, said to have belonged to Llanthony Priory 
and to have been granted to William Partridge 
c. 1563,3° was apparently at Parkend.37 Parkend was 
described as a village and had an inn in 1675,38 and 
had 16 houses c. 1710.39 Hiltmead Farm east of 
Parkend is a 17th-century timber-framed farm- 
house. West of Parkend, Oakey Farm was a medi- 
eval house, and Parkend Lodge occupies a medieval 
site; both are discussed below.4° 

The Gloucester—Bristol road, the chief thorough- 
fare in the parish, was mentioned in the mid 12th 
century ;4! 1t was called Hoskareslo in 1363 when the 
lords of the manors and the township of Haresfield 
were responsible for repairing it.42 The road and that 
running to it from Little Haresfield were turnpikes 
from 1726 to 1877.43 ‘The road running north from 
Haresfield village past Green Street Cottages was 
evidently the Green Street mentioned in 1475.44 
The Gloucester and Berkeley Canal crossing the west 
of the parish was opened in 1827;45 the Haresfield— 
Epney road, called Park Lane from the 15th cen- 
tury,?° is carried over it on a swing bridge where there 
is one of the small Doric canal lodges. The Bristol 
and Gloucester railway with a station in Haresfield 
village was opened in 1844;47 the station was closed 
in 1965.48 ‘ 

Seventeen inhabitants of Haresfield were assessed 
for tax in 1327.49 There were c. 244 communicants 
in1551,5° and 47 households in 1563.5! In 1650 
there were 130 families.5? In 1678 592 people were 
enumerated in the parish;53 only a small proportion 
of them lived in Harescombe tithing which had 13 
houses in 1672 compared with 80 in Haresfield and 
Parkend tithings.5+ About 1710, however, the popu- 
lation of the parish was estimated at c. 500,55 and it 
was said to have remained at that figure c. 1775.56 
In 1783 there were 73 families in Haresfield and 


33 Inscr.in house and date on sundial on S. wall; see p. 193. 

34 Date and inits. on barn. 

35 Hockaday Abs. ccxxxiii. 

36 Atkyns, Glos. 456; no supporting evidence has been 
found. 

37 William Partridge of Parkend was recorded in 1588: 
Hockaday Abs. ccxxxiii. 

38 Ogilby, Britannia (1675), p. 118. 

39 Atkyns, Glos. 457. 40 See pp. 192-3. 

41 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 331. 

42 Public Works in Med. Law, i (Selden Soc. xxxii), 126. 

43 Glos. Roads Acts, 12 Geo. I, c. 24; 19 Geo. II], c. 118; 
39 & 40 Geo. III, c. 76 (local and personal act). 

44 William Salt Libr., Stafford, M 538/11. 

45 C, Hadfield, Canals of S. England, 187. 

46 William Salt Libr., Stafford, M 538/11; cf. Bryant, 
Map of Glos. (1824). 

47 MacDermot, Hist. G.W.R. i. 453. 

48 Ex inf. Brit. Rlys. Bd. Hist. Recs. Dept. 

49 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 

50 #.H.R. xix. 103. 

st Bodl. MS. Rawl. C.790, f. 8. 

52 Trans. B.G.A.S, lxxxiii. 93. 


Parkend tithings, and 37 in Harescombe tithing.57 
In 1801 553 people were enumerated and the popu- 
lation remained at c. 600 until 1881; the boundary 
changes of 1885 caused a reduction to 458. There was 
no great variation from that figure until 1931; but 
between 1931 and 1951 there was a considerable rise 
to 718, resulting presumably from the presence of 
military installations, but by 1961 the population 
had fallen to 432.58 

Alehouses at Haresfield were mentioned in 1662 
and 1665;59 both references may have been to the 


' inn at Parkend. There was a victualler in the parish 


in 1755.° In 1891 there were three public houses, 
the Beacon Hotel, the ‘Merry Fellow’, and another;*! 
in 1967 there was only the Beacon Hotel. A Bene- 
fit and Assurance Club was started in the parish 
c. 1845.° In the 17th and 18th century there were 
several leading families in the community, but from 
the early 19th century the enlargement of the Hares- 
field Court estate gave the function of squire to the 
Nibletts and their successors.® 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES. In 1086 an 
estate of 7 hides at Haresfield, held before the 
Conquest by two brothers Godric and Edric, was 
owned by Durand, sheriff of Gloucester. Another 
estate, described as the manors of Haresfield, 
Hatherley, and Sandhurst, in Dudstone hundred, 
presumably included Harescombe tithing.6+ Du- 
rand’s estate evidently passed to his nephew, Walter 
of Gloucester, and then to Walter’s son, Miles of 
Gloucester,®5 created Earl of Hereford in 1141. 
Miles died in 1143 and the estate passed in turn to 
his sons, Roger (d. 1155), Walter, Henry, and 
Mahel®? (d. 1165). Mahel’s English estates were 
divided among two of his sisters, Margaret who 
married Humphrey de Bohun and Lucy who 
married Herbert FitzHerbert.® 

The main part of the Haresfield estate, called the 
manor of HARESFIELD was included in Margaret’s 
share, and passed to the de Bohuns, Earls of Here- 
ford. The manor was held as 144 knights’ fees 
c. 1212, and the claim made in the later 14th 
century that the de Bohuns held it, with the manors 
of Wheatenhurst and Newnham, by service in their 
hereditary office of Constable of England was 
evidently mistaken.7° Margaret’s grandson Henry 
de Bohun, created Earl of Hereford in 1200,7! 
held the estate c. 1212.7 He died in 1220 and was 


53 Tbid. xix. 350. 

54 E 179/247/14 rot. 14d. 

55 Atkyns, Glos. 457. 

57 Trans. B.G.A.S. xix. 357. 

58 Census, 1801-1961. 

59 Glos. R.O., Q/SIb 1, ff. 10a2v., 137Vv. 

60 Tbid. Q/AV 2, rot. 11. 

61 Licensed Houses in Glos. 1891, 230. 

6 Glos. R.O., Q/RZ 1. 

63 See below. 

64 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 168v., 162v. 

6 Trans. B.G.A.S. iv. 161-2. 

66 Complete Peerage, Vi. 453. 

67 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), 1. 88-89; 
Camd. Misc. xxii (Camd. Soc. 4th ser. i), 47-48; 
Complete Peerage, vi. 454-6. 

68 Trans. B.G.A.S. lxxix. 192. 

69 BR. of Fees, i. 49. 

7° Cal. Ing. p.m. xi, pp. 366-8; xiii, pp. 130-1; see J. H. 
Round, Peerage and Pedigree (1910), 151-5. 

7 For pedigree of Earls of Hereford see Complete 
Peerage, Vi. 457-77. 

72 Bk. of Fees, i. 49. 


56 Rudder, Glos. 476. 
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succeeded by his son Humphrey (d. 1275).73 From 
1287% or earlier Humphrey’s son John de Bohun 
(d. 1292) held the estate from his nephew Hum- 
phrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford (d. 1298). John 
was succeeded by his son Henry who held the manor 
in 1309.75 ‘The manor later reverted to the main line 
and the John de Bohun described as lord of the 
manor in 131976 and 132677 was presumably John 
de Bohun, Earl of Hereford (d. 1336). John’s 
brother and heir Humphrey held the manor at his 
death in 1361.78 By 1363 Humphrey’s nephew and 
heir, also Humphrey, had granted the manor for 
life to John de Burley,7? who held it in 1368.8 
Humphrey died in 13738! and his coheirs were his 
daughters Eleanor who married ‘Thomas of Wood- 
stock (d. 1397), created Earl of Buckingham in 1377, 
and Mary who married Henry, Earl of Derby, later 
Henry IV. The manor of Haresfield was committed to 
Thomas of Woodstock in 1374 in anticipation of his 
marriage;8? in 1384, however, the Earl of Derby 
received the manor as part of Mary’s share,3 and 
in 1419 his son Henry V held the manor.*4 In 1421, 
under a new agreement, the king assigned Haresfield 
to Eleanor’s daughter Anne.85 Anne married 
Edmund Stafford, Earl of Stafford, and their son 
Humphrey, Duke of Buckingham, held the estate 
in 1458.86 He died in 1460 and was succeeded by his 
grandson Henry, Duke of Buckingham, executed in 
1483. Henry’s son Edward was restored to his father’s 
estates and honours in 1485, but was executed in 
1521.87 

In 1522 the Crown granted Haresfield manor to 
Sir William Kingston (d. 1540),88 whose son Sir 
Anthony received a confirmatory grant in 1550.89 
On Sir Anthony’s death in 1556 his estates passed 
to his niece Frances and her husband Sir Henry 
Jerningham (d. 1572).9° Frances apparently held 
the estate until her death in 1583,9! and her son 
Henry had succeeded to it by 1591. Henry died in 
1619, and his son, also Henry,%? sold Haresfield 
manor in 1630 to. George Minett93 (d. 1643).% 
George Minett’s son, also George, sold the manor in 
1645 to William Trye of Hardwicke,%s and the 
manor then descended with Hardwicke manor until 
the sale of Lord Hardwicke’s estates in 1808.9 At 
the sale the Haresfield part was bought by Daniel 
John Niblett,97 who already owned land in Hares- 

73 C.P. 25(1)/73/10/160. 

74 Plac. de Quo Warr, (Rec. Com.), 246-7. 

75 Cal. Ing. p.m. iii, p. 23 C 115/K/A 1/2/54-56, 58. 

76 C 115/K/A 1/2/73. 

77 Cal. Ing. p.m. vi, p. 466. 

78 Ibid. xi, pp. 366-8. 

79 Cal. Pat. 1361-4, 403. 

80 Ibid. 1367-70, 196. 

81 Cal. Ing. p.m. xiii, pp. 130-1. 

82 Complete Peerage, vi. 474-7; Cal. Pat. 1370-4, 472. 

83 Cal. Close, 1381-5, 511. 

84 Tbid. 1419-22, 4. 

85 Cal. Pat. 1416-22, 381. 

86 Complete Peerage, ii. 388; Cal. Pat. 1452-61, 469. 

87 Complete Peerage, ii. 389-91 ; E 149/356/6-7. 

88 Cal. Pat. 1550-3, 17; Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxiii. 100. 

89 Cal. Pat. 1550-3, 17. 

% Trans. B.G.A.S. Ixxxiii. 100; C 142/165/145. 

9 Partics. of the Genealogy of Jerningham (n.d.), 12 (copy 
in ae ee Libr.) ; cf. Hockaday Abs. xlix, state of clergy 
I - O. 

32 vans. B.G.A.S, lxxxiii. 106-7. 

°C 3/427/69. 

94 Bigland, Glos. ii. 33. 

95 Glos. R.O., D 878, schedule of deeds 1811; cf. Trans. 
B.G.A.S. xix. 317. 


96 See p. 182. 97 Glos. Colln. RF 147.2. 


HARESFIELD 


field.°8 In 1813 his estates in Haresfield amounted 
to over 1,000 a.99 He died in 1862, and his son 
John Daniel Thomas in 1883, when the estate 
passed to John’s nephew, Arthur Edward Niblett.! 
Arthur Niblett sold the estate c. 1892, to Robert 
Ingham Tidswell who died in 1924, when it passed 
to his daughter Miss A. Tidswell. In 1947 Miss 
Tidswell made the estate over to a relative, Mr. G. 
B. Heywood, who owned and ran it 1967.? 

The lords of the manor presumably had a resi- 
dence at Haresfield in the mid 12th century when a 
park had been made.3 John de Bohun had a private 
chapel on the manor in 1318.4 The gatehouse and 
high chamber of the manor-house were referred to 
in 1460.5 The medieval manor-house was apparently 
at the Mount, the moated mound north of the 
church; the manor farm-house standing near the 
Mount was mentioned in 1624.° A house and estate 
called THE MOUNT were owned in the late 17th 
century by Lewis Roberts (d. 1679).7 His house 
was assessed at 8 hearths in 1672,8 and in 1680 was 
described as ‘adjoining to the great old stone house 
and shooting towards the moat’.? The house and 
estate passed to Robert’s daughter Elizabeth who 
married Edward Smith of Nibley; Elizabeth as a 
widow held the estate c. 1710.19 On her death in 
1719 she devised it to her nephew Robert Brabant 
and her niece Elizabeth, wife of Henry de Chair. 
The de Chairs in 1722 conveyed their interest to 
Brabant,!! who held the estate in 1723.12 By 1736 
the house and estate had passed to the Earl of 
Hardwicke.'3 Mount Farm, the present house, is of 
brick on a stone plinth; it was wholly or partly 
rebuilt in 1861 to the design of Francis Niblett.!4 
When the Niblett family acquired the manor their 
residence, Moat Place, became the manor-house.' 

In 1552 Sir Anthony Kingston sold the park of 
the manor to Richard Andrews.!© On Richard’s 
death in 1555 the estate, known as HARESFIELD 
PARK, passed to his son John.!7 On John’s death 
after 1566 it passed to his widow Dorothy, and the 
reversion to his son Richard,!® who was presumably 
the Richard Andrews that occupied the estate 
c. 1585;!9 he or another Richard died in 1617 when 
he was succeeded by his son John,”° who held the 
220 a. estate in 1629. In 1630 John and his son 
Richard sold 106 a., the northern part of the park 

98 See below. 
e Glos. R.O., D 878, terrier of Dan. Niblett’s estates, 
1613. 

z Balke. Land. Gent. (1898), 1099-1100. 

2 Ex inf. Mr. Heywood. 

3 See p. 189. 

5 §.C. 6/1117/10. 

6 E 134/22 Jas. I Mich./4; cf. Trans. B.G.A.S. xix. 310— 


4 Reg. Cobham, 12. 


2158 
7 Bigland, Glos. ii. 29, 31; G.D.R. Haresfield terrier, 
1705. 
8 E 179/247/14 rot. 14d. 
9 Glos. R.O., D 326/F 14. 
10 Atkyns, Glos. 456. 
1 Glos. R.O., D 878, schedule of deeds, 1811; Trans. 
B.G.A.S. xix. 322. 
12 Glos. R.O., D 475, Fielder fam. papers. 
13 Ibid. D 214/E 20; Bigland, Glos. ii. 29. 
aa over door; Glos. R.O., D 878, architect’s plans, 
1861. 
15 See below. 
16 Trans. B.G.A.S. xix. 309-10; Cal. Pat. 1550-3, 59; 
see above, p. 189. 
17 C 142/105/76. 
18 Cal. Pat. 1563-6, p. 369; C 3/1/32a. 
19 EF 134/28 Eliz. Hil./14. 
20 C 142/361/145. 
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which became included in Hardwicke Park, to 
William Trye of Hardwicke; in 1632 they sold most 
of the remainder of the estate, the chief house 
called THE LODGE, and another house in the park 
called the Upper House, to Nathaniel Stephens of 
Eastington, who held them in 1648.2! By 1705 
Stephens’s part of the estate was owned by Daniel 
Lysons of Hempsted (d. 1736),22 and it presum- 
ably passed to his son Daniel (d. 1773). In 1775 
Daniel Lysons, son of the second Daniel, owned the 
estate?’ and it passed on his death in 1800 to his 


brother the Revd. Samuel Lysons (d. 1804).24 In - 


1815 half of the 195 a. estate was owned by the Revd. 
Samuel’s son, Samuel, and half by Mrs. Lysons, 
apparently his widow.?5 Later Samuel acquired the 
whole estate which passed on his death in 1819 to 
his brother and fellow antiquary, the Revd. Daniel 
Lysons (d. 1834).76 By 1838 the estate was owned by 
Henry Vizard, and by 1841 it had been acquired by 
the Bakers of Hardwicke?7 whose successor owned 
it in 1967. The house, called Parkend Lodge, 
evidently occupies the site of a lodge in Haresfield 
Park mentioned in 1457;78 it is of brick with stone 
quoins and it appears to be largely a rebuilding of 
1785.79 

In the early 13th century Henry de Bohun 
granted a part of his manor and several customary 
holdings to Richard de Veyne, who granted the 
estate soon afterwards to Llanthony Priory.3° The 
priory’s estate was described as a plough-land in 
1291,3! and its house at Haresfield was mentioned 
the year before.3? The estate was included in the 
grant of the priory’s possessions to Arthur Porter 
c. 1540,33 but in 1543 another grant of the estate was 
made to Richard Andrews and Nicholas Temple, 
who almost immediately sold the site of the manor 
and the demesne, later known as ROWLES FARM, 
to Thomas Rowles,3+ the lessee since 1536.35 On 
Thomas Rowles’s death in 1549, the estate passed to 
his son William? (d. c. 15°73), and then to William’s 
son George.37 George’s son William inherited the 
estate in 1594,38 and was said to have sold it in 1606 
to Richard Carrick of Painswick.39 In 1632 John 
Gilby died holding Rowles Farm, comprising a 
house and 120 a.; his heir was his son Giles.4° 

Other parts of the Llanthony Priory manor 
became known as ADAMS and DOWNES. At the 


2t Glos. R.O., D 547a/T 17; cf. Q/RI 74. 

22, G.D.R. Haresfield terrier, 1705; for the Lysons fam. 
see Trans. B.G.A.S. vi. 323. 

23 Glos. R.O., Q/REI 1, 1775. 

24 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. i. 360. 

25 Glos. R.O., D 878, rating valuation, 1815. 

26 Ibid. Q/RI 74. 

27 Ibid. D 878, rating valuations, 1838, 1841; see above, 


p. 182. 

28 S.C. 6/1117/9. 

29 Date appears on exposed beam-end on east of the 
house. 

30 C r15/K/A 1/2/50-52. Richard, who was apparently 
Henry de Bohun’s steward (Reg. Mon. Winch. i. 229), was 
perhaps merely an intermediary, for his grant to Llan- 
thony was for the souls of himself and his wife and of 
Henry. 

31 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 232. 

32 Cal. Pat. 1281-92, 372. 

33, & P. Hen. VIII, xvi, p. 383. 

34 Ibid. xviii (1), pp. 536-7; (2), p. 59. 

35 Hockaday Abs. ccxxxiii, 1543. 

36 C 142/99/55. 

37 Hockaday Abs. ccxxxiii. 

38 C 142/243/11. 

39 C 3/265/2. 

4° Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, i. 160. 


Dissolution the customary tenants of the manor 
included William Adams who held two messuages 
and a yardland and John Downe who had a messuage 
and 4 yardland.4! By 1557 their lands were owned 
by Thomas Organs who was licensed to sell them in 
that year.4? By 1624 the Adams estate, and probably 
also Downes, had passed to William Warner, a 
clothier of Paganhill,#3 who held c. 130 a. at Hares- 
field at his death in 1632.44 William’s son Thomas 
died holding the two estates in 1640.45 By 1712 the 
Warners’ property had passed to the lord of the 


chief manor, William Trye of Hardwicke (d. 1717),#® 


and was presumably the former Llanthony Priory 
land he was recorded as holding in 1705.47 The estate 
passed to his younger son William, who devised it on 
his death in 1739 to his brother-in-law, the Revd. 
John Longford#8 (d. c. 1760). Longford’s daughter 
Mary married her cousin, the Revd. John Trye 
(d. 1766), and in the late 18th century the estate 
belonged to their son Charles Brandon Trye of 
Leckhampton (d. 1811).49 He sold it in 1804 to 
Kitty Niblett, mother of Daniel John Niblett, with 
whose estates it then descended.5° 

Another customary holding on the priory’s 
manor, a messuage and } yardland later called 
HUNGERFORDS, was held by Margaret Hunger- 
ford at the Dissolution.s' It was among the lands 
granted in 1543 to Richard Andrews and Nicholas 
Temple; they sold it in 1544 to John Motley who 
died in the same year when it passed to his brother 
William Motley.5? In 1556 Arthur Motley sold the 
land to Richard Adeane,53 who sold it in 1562 to 
Thomas Bishop.s+ Hungerfords later passed to 
William Linsey,55 but by 1591 it was included in the 
estates of John Trye of Hardwicke (d. 1591).5° 
The part of the manor of HARESFIELD 

inherited after 1165 by Lucy and her husband 
Herbert FitzHerbert presumably passed to their 
son Peter (d. 1235).57 Peter’s son Reynold held the 
estate in 126258 and at his death in 1286 was succeeded 
as lord of the manor by his son John.59? About 1303 
John was succeeded in the estate, assessed as 4 
knight’s fee, by his son Herbert® who died in 1321. 
Eleanor, Herbert’s widow,®! apparently held the 
estate in 1327,°% but their son Matthew had suc- 
ceeded to it by 1346.6 Matthew died in 1356 and 
the estate, described as a messuage and one plough- 

41 S.C. 6/Hen. L Sager 14d. 

42 Cal. Pat. 1555-7, 337 

43 E 134/22 Jas. I Mich. /4; Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, ii. 
I 

aS Inq. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, iii. 165-8. 

45 Ibid. 1625-42, ii. 173-5. 

46 Atkyns, Glos. 456; see above, p. 182. 

47 G.D.R. Haresfield terrier, 1705. 

48 Bigland, Glos. ii. 29; Glos. R.O., D 878, copy of 
William Trye’s will. 

49 Bigland, Glos. ii. 29; Glos. R.O., D 1809/F 1/1, nos. 
II-12. 

5° Glos. R.O., D 878, articles of agreement, 1804. 

51 §.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1224 m. 14d. 

52 Be above; L. & P. Hen. VIII, xix (1), p. 177; (2), 
- 316. 
PS Cal. Pat. 1555-7, 128. 

54 Ibid. 1560-3, 691 

55 Cal. Proc. in Choe: Eliz. I (Rec. Com.), ii. 136. 

5° Glos. R.O., D 5474/T 4; see above, p. 182. 

57 Trans. B.G.A.S. xix. 295. 

58 Close R. 1261-4, 64. 

59 Cal. Ing. p.m. ii, p. 364. 

60 Feud. Aids, ii. 250, 258. 

6t Trans. B.G.A.S. xix. 295. 

6 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 

63 Feud. Aids, ii. 284. 
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land, passed to Edward of St. John to whom Matthew 
had sold the reversion.** Edward was recorded as 
holding the estate in 1384, but by 1401 it had 
passed to Thomas Brydges who died in 1408.% 
Thomas’s widow Alice, who married John Brown- 
ing of Leigh, held the estate until her death in 1414 
when it passed to her son Giles Brydges, Lord 
Chandos.®7 Giles was succeeded on his death in 
1467 by his son Thomas® (d. 1493). The Giles 
Brydges who held the manor in 1498° was evidently 
Thomas’s younger brother, and not his son who was 
also called Giles, for Margaret, the brother’s widow, 
held the manor at her death in 1516. It then reverted 
to Thomas’s grandson John Brydges7? who was 
created Baron Chandos of Sudeley in 1554 and died 
in 1557.7! The estate then descended to successive 
Lords Chandos: Edmund (d. 1573),72 Giles (d. 
1594),73 William (d. 1602), Grey (d. 1621),74 and 
George (d. 1655).75 

An estate that centred on the house called MOAT 
PLACE, the later Haresfield Court,” in the late 
17th century, may have been either the estate of 
the Brydges family or the Rowles Farm estate. It 
was owned by John Rogers who died in 1698, 
when he was succeeded by his nephew Richard 
Pulton (d. 1701).77 Pulton’s widow Anne held the 
estate until her death in 1724,78 and it apparently 
passed to her son Samuel (d. 1744), and then 
to Samuel’s nephew Richard (d. 1758).79 In 1764 
Richard, son of Richard Pulton, sold Moat Place 
and c. 160 a. to Samuel Niblett8° (d. 1798), who in 
1778 made the estate over to his son John (d. 1794).8! 
It then passed to John’s son Daniel, who bought 
the chief manor in 1808.82 

The old name of Haresfield Court implies an 
ancient site, and massive foundations are said to 
have been discovered north of the house in the late 
rgth century.83 The house was presumably that 
with 4 hearths occupied in 1672 by John Rogers,8+ 
who rebuilt it apparently in 1676.85 The north 
part, which is of ashlar and has two gables, stone- 
mullioned windows with dripmoulds, and diagonal 
stone chimneys, apparently survives from that 
rebuilding. In the mid rgth century, apparently in 
1869 when the house was given a ‘thorough repair’ ,86 
a new ashlar front with a cornice and sash windows 
and an oriel window at the south was added to the 
east side, and a large west wing in Cotswold style, 
designed by Waller & Son, was added by R. I. 
Tidswell in 1893.87 


64 Cal. Ing. p.m. x, p. 267; Cal. Pat. 1354-8, 585. 

SCA e. 25(x)/78/80/ $2. 

66 Cal. Pat. 1399-1401, 534; Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1413, 
248; Hi the Brydges fam. see Complete Peerage, iii. 151-2, 
126-8. 

97 C 138/7/237. 

68 C 140/501/15. 

69 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii, p. 14. 

70 C 142/31/87. 

72 C 142/163/59. 

74 Trans. B.G.A.S. xvii. 219-20. 

75 Cal. Cttee. for Compounding, ii. 846-7. 

76 It was called Moat Place until at least 1816: Trans. 
B.G.A.S. xix. 320; but Haresfield Court by 1856: Kelly’s 
Dir. Glos. (1856), 307. 

77 Bigland, Glos. ii. 28, 30-31. 

78 Atkyns, Glos. 456; Glos. R.O., D 475, Fielder fam. 
papers; Bigland, Glos. ii. 31. 

79 Trans. B.G.A.S. xix. 321; Bigland, Glos. ii. 31. 

80 Glos. R.O., D 878, will of Ric. Pulton; deed of 1764. 

81 Burke, Land. Gent. (1898), 1099; Glos. R.O., D 878, 
deed of 1778. 

82 Burke, Land. Gent. (1898), 1099; see above. 


71 C 142/109/70. 
73 C 142/309/193. 
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Another branch of the Rogers family held an 
estate based on OAKEY FARM in the west of the 
parish. William Rogers, who was the great-uncle of 
John Rogers of Moat Place (d. 1698),8° and his 
sons William and Richard received the estate from 
the lord of the chief manor in 1606 to hold by copy; 
it then comprised a messuage and yardland and 
other lands. In 1637 William Rogers, who had 
evidently acquired the freehold, settled the estate 
on the marriage of his son William.8? William the 
elder died c. 1650 and William the younger in 1662. 
The estate then passed to the younger William’s 
son also William (d. 1699),9° who was apparently 
succeeded by his brother John (d. 1721).% In 1775 
the estate was held by Edward Rogers,9* and by 
1779 by Messrs. Bearcroft and Jones who had 
married his daughters.°3 By 1815 the estate, then 
171 a., was owned by James De Visme (d. c. 1841).% 
In 1920 it was owned by a Mrs. Goodman,%s and 
in 1967 it was sold by Mr. B. E. Thomas to Mr. 
D. J. Watts.°° Oakey Farm comprises a central 
block and two wings projecting towards the east. 
The north wing, which contains two massive 
cruck-trusses, partly smoke-blackened, -apparently 
represents the original house, to which the two 
other parts were added in the 16th century; a 
stone chimney and fireplace in the south wing and 
a stone fireplace with carved spandrels in the north 
of the central block appear to survive from a re- 
building of 1583. The south and central parts were 
probably timber-framed but have been faced in 
brick and stucco. A porch with columns on the 
west front and the staircase were probably made at a 
further remodelling in 1794.97 

An estate and the house later called CHESTNUT 
FARM were owned in 1775 by George Savage.% 
By 1803 they had been acquired by Sir Thomas 
Crawley-Boevey, Bt.99 (d. 1818). In 1841 his son 
Sir Thomas (d. 1847) owned 113 a. in Haresfield.! 
The estate was later bought by the Chandler family 
who farmed it from 1856,? and in 1911 George 
Chandler sold it to Robert Tidswell of Haresfield 
Court.3 The house, built in the 18th century, is of 
brick on a stone plinth with stone quoins and a 
moulded stone cornice; the Tudor-style windows 
and doorway were presumably added in the roth 
century. 

About 1160 Walter of Hereford, lord of Haresfield 
manor, granted six yardlands in Haresfield to 
Gloucester Abbey in place of land in Herefordshire 


83 Trans. B.G.A.S. xix. 320-1. 
84 E 179/247/14 rot. 14d. 
85 A stone with the date is let into an interior wall; cf. 
Bigland, Glos. ii. 28. 
86 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 576. 
87 Glos. R.O., D 2461/2-7; date over W. door. 
88 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 145-8. 
89 Glos. R.O., D 214/T 71. 
9° Visit. Glos. "1682-3, 145-7. 
9 Tbid. 147; Glos. R.O., D 692; Atkyns, Glos. 457. 
92 Glos. R. ‘ae Q/REI 1, 1775. 
93 Rudder, Glos. 475. 
94 Glos. R.O., D 878, rating valuations, 1815, 1841. 
95 Ibid. SL 40, 
96 Ex inf. Mr. Thomas. 
97 The date 1583 appears on a plaque (probably reset) on 
the SW. chimney with 1794 added below it. 
98 Glos. R.O., Q/REI 1, 1775. 
99 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. i. 360. 
Glos. R.O., D 878, rating valuation, 
Land. Gent. (1889), 147. 
2 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 
3 Note on O.S. Map at estate office, Haresfield Court. 
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given earlier by his brother Roger; four yardlands 
were apparently in the Harescombe tithing of 
Haresfield, the other two lay beside the Bristol 
road.+ ‘The two yardlands were evidently the land 
called BEAUREPAIR, formerly of Godebert of 
Haresfield, which the abbey granted to William of 
the Parks of Park manor in Hardwicke in the early 
13th century. Beaurepair, variously described as a 
furlong or 30 a., then descended with Park manor; 
Aumary Butler (d. 1397) and the Kennes, his 
successors to a part of the manor, were recorded as 


holding it from Gloucester Abbey. No record of the - 


estate has been found after the death of Robert 
Kenne in 1453.° 

The great tithes of Haresfield, which belonged to 
Llanthony Priory, were leased in 1535 to ‘Thomas 
Rowles? whose family continued to farm them until 
the early 17th century.§ In 1606 the Crown granted 
the tithes to Lawrence Baskerville and William 
Blake, who granted them in the next year to Edward 
Abdye. Later Abdye and others granted them to 
John Lloyd and John Wayte,? and in 1615 John 
Lloyd sold them to John Hammonds.!° In 1679 
another John Hammonds settled the tithes on the 
marriage of his daughter Katherine and ‘Thomas 
Webb,'! who held them c. 1703.12 Although George 
Webb had an interest in the tithes in 1739,% 
they passed to Thomas Webb’s son, also ‘Thomas, 
whose daughters sold them in 1762 to Lord Hard- 
wicke.™+ The tithes then descended with the chief 
manor, and at inclosure in the early 19th century 
Daniel John Niblett received c. 230 a. for the great 
tithes of Haresfield and Parkend tithings; the great 
tithes of Harescombe tithing had other owners.!5 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 there were 4 
servi and 3 ploughs on the demesne of Durand of 
Gloucester’s manor.'6 In 1460 the demesne of the 
chief manor included c.-140 a. of arable leased 
among the tenants in small parcels, c. 60 a. of 
meadow, and c. 35 a. of pasture.!7 ‘The demesne of 
the FitzHerbert manor in 1286 comprised 109 a. 
of arable, 10 a. of meadow, and several pasture; it 
was cultivated mainly by the labour-services of the 
tenants, which included ploughing, mowing, and 
reaping."8 The demesne of Llanthony Priory’s 
manor comprised 24 yardlands and go a. in the 
early 13th century.'9 

The tenants of Durand’s manor in 1086 were 9 
villani and 11 bordars with 9 ploughs.2° On the 
FitzHerbert manor in 1286 there were 3} yardlands 


4 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 88-89, 331. 

5 Ibid. 209. 

6See pp. 181-2; Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1413, 198; C 
139/148/6/4. : 

7 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 424. 

8 E 164/309 f. 389. 

9 Trans. B.G.A.S. xix. 329. A rent of £9 18s. 8d 
recorded in the early 18th century, was paid to the Crown 
for the tithes: Atkyns, Glos. 457. 

10 C.P. 25(2)/298/13 ths I Mich./41. 
1 Trans. B.G.A.S. x 30. 
“EM Or a ge Wn III Trin. /3; Bodl. MS. Rawl. 
Beszeutec 
BCP, SEN 128/12 nee a East./3. 
14 Trans. B.G.A.S. xix. 
15 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 74; Glos, bay RF 149.1. 
16 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 16 
17§.C, 6/1117/10. 
18 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1236-1300, 132-4. 
19 C115/K/A 1/2/50. 


held by customary tenure, 3 bondmen, and 4 cot- 
tars.2! The rent of the customary tenants on the chief 
manor amounted to c. {10 in 1460, and there were 
also some free tenants.?? In the early 13th century 
Llanthony Priory’s manor had one tenant holding 
2% yardlands, another with 4 yardland, and 6 holding 
fardels;?3 in 1540 the manor had 5 copyhold tenants 
holding houses and land, who owed herring-silver 


- and payments instead of eggs.?4 


Eight open fields were mentioned in 1460: the 
largest were apparently Leigh field north-east of 
Haresfield village, Downhill field south-east of the 


‘village, Broad field between the village and Parkend, 


and Windmill field; there were also Wood field, 
Caldew field, Engle field, and Oak field, and there 
was some arable on the top of Haresfield Hill. A 
three-course rotation was then being followed. The 
main common meadow was Rodmore Meadow in the 
extreme west of the parish; it covered over 32 a., 
and other meadow land lay in the same area.?5 
The main common pasture was presumably, as 
later, in Broadbarrow Green on Haresfield Hill; 
in the late 18th century the pasture, which was 
unstinted, covered c. 200 a.26 Sheep were mentioned 
in an early-14th-century tithe agreement.27 A new 
sheep-house was to be added to the farm buildings 
of the chief manor in 1502,28 and was presumably 
the building referred to in 1590.79 In 1713 one small 
farm had a flock of 87 sheep.3° 

Inclosure apparently proceeded piecemeal during 
the 17th and 18th centuries. Some of the glebe land 
in Leigh field and in North field, a field to the north- 
east of Parkend mentioned from 1572,3! was inclosed 
between 1612 and 1705,32 and 10 a. inclosed out of 
Leigh field were mentioned in 1654.33 Exchanges of 
land in Downhill field and North field in 1706, and 
in Broad field in 1750 were presumably the prelimin- 
ary to inclosures.3+ An Act for inclosure was passed 
in 1812 and an award had apparently been drawn 
up and implemented by 1815,35 but because of the 
delay by some of the proprietors in paying their 
shares of the expenses the award did not officially 
take effect until 1831.36 Under the award (which 
affected the whole parish including Harescombe 
tithing) over 50 proprietors received allotments, the 
re-allotted land including many old inclosures.37 

Wheat, barley, and beans were being grown in 
1713.38 The parish was described as mainly pasture 
and orchard c. 1775, producing cheese and cider of 
the best quality.3? Orchards had been a feature of the 
parish since the early 14th century when an agree- 
ment was made about the tithing of apples, pears, 


20 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 168v. 

21 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1236-1300, 132-4. 

22 §.C. 6/1117/10. 

23 C 115/K/A 1/2/50. 

24 S.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1224 m. 14 

25 S.C. 6/1117/10; cf. Glos. R. - Q/RI 74. 

26 Bigland, Glos. ii. 29. 

27 C 115/K/A 1/2/73. 

28 S.C. 6/Hen. VII/1075. 

29 Glos. R.O., D 444/T 23; cf. Trans. B.G.A.S. xix. 310- 


anes 
30 Glos. N. & Q. iv. 467. 


31 G.D.R. Haresfield terrier, 1572. 

32 Ibid. 1705. 

33 Glos. R.O., D 878, deed of 1654. 

34 Ibid. deeds of 1706, 1750. 

35 Ibid. D 1297; D 878, rating valuation, 1815. 

36 Tbid. D 1297. 37 Ibid. Q/RI 74. 
38 Glos. Colln. SR 9.109. 

39 Rudder, Glos. 474. 
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and cider,4° and there were said to be many orchards 
in 1624.47 In 1795 324.a. were returned as sown 
mainly with wheat, beans, and barley, and with some 
peas.42 A small acreage of potatoes was recorded in 
1801.43 

In 1813 the Niblett estate, which included most of 
the parish between Broadbarrow Green and the 
Bristol road, had 191 a. of arable out of a total of 
1,086 a.44 In 1815 the main farms in Haresfield and 
Parkend tithings were Parkend Lodge (195 a.), 
Oakey farm (171 a.), Chestnut farm (113 a.), and 
Round House farm (107 a.), which were entirely 
or almost entirely pasture, and Mount farm (135 a.), 
the farm at Lower Green (173 a.), and Malthouse 
farm (136a.), which each had 30-50 a. arable.4s 
In 1856 there were 16 farms in the parish.4° After 
1947 only 4 of c. 13 farms on the Haresfield Court 
estate (which also included most of Colethrop)#7 
were rented; most of the land was kept in hand 
and farmed from the Court. Much pasture land was 
ploughed up, and in 1967 the estate supported 
dairying and corn-growing in roughly equal parts.*8 
In 1967 much of the former meadow land belonging 
to Oakey farm in the west of the parish was under 
crops. 

Five potters were paying rent to Haresfield manor 
in 1086.49 A carpenter and a tailor were recorded in 
1327.59 In 1608 the inhabitants included two car- 
penters, a smith, a tailor, 3 weavers, a thatcher, and 
a man described as a fish-carrier.5! Other weavers 
were recorded in 1767 and 1808.52 Masons were 
mentioned in 1655 and 1804,53 and blacksmiths in 
1674 and 1781.54 In 1831 35 families were supported 
by trade, and 84 by agriculture.55 In the mid rgth 
century the parish had a shoemaker, a cooper, and, 
until 1889, a blacksmith. A firm of woollen dyers 
was based in the parish in 1870 but was not recorded 
in 1879.5° A malt-house in the parish was mentioned 
in 1690,57 and in the early 19th century there was one 
near the Cross;58 another presumably gave its name 
to Malthouse Farm. 

There was a mill at Haresfield in 1275 when a 
third share of it, belonging to John of Ashton, was 
in the king’s hands because of John’s default in a 
case in the king’s court.5? No later record of a mill 
in the parish has been found before the early 2oth 
century when there was a water-mill, used for grind- 
ing corn, at Haresfield Court; the single wheel of 
the mill survived in 1967 but had not been used for 
many years.© 


40 Glos. N. & Q. iii. 515. 41 E 134/22 Jas. I Mich./4. 

42 Glos. R.O., D 149/E 79. 43 Acreage Returns, 1801. 

44 Glos. R.O., D 878, terrier of Niblett estates, 1813; 
Q/RI 74. 

45 Ibid. D 878, rating valuation 1815; cf. Q/RI 74. 

46 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 307. 47 See p. 235. 

48 Exinf. Mr.Heywood. +49 Dom. Bk.(Rec.Com.),i. 168v. 

5° Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 

51 Smith, Men and Armour, 299-300; another man listed 
as a harper was presumably a musician. 

52 Moreton Valence par. recs., misc. papers A, no. 56; 
Glos. R.O., P 316/OV 4/1. 

53 Glos. R.O., D 878, deed of 1655; E. P. Fennemore, 
Hist. of Randwick (Stroud 1893), 87. 

54 Glos. R.O., D 678/Randwick/7a; D 149/T 264-7. 

55 Census, 1831. 

56 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

57 Glos. R.O., D 878, deed of 1690. 

58 Ibid. Q/RI 74. 59 Cal. Close, 1272-9, 237. 

60 Ex inf. Mr. Heywood. 

6t William Salt Libr., Stafford, M 538/11. 

6 Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), 246-7, 262; Rot. 
Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 180. 


HARESFIELD 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Court rolls survive 
for the chief manor of Haresfield for 1475-6.°! 
In the late 13th century John de Bohun claimed 
view of frankpledge, gallows, and assize of bread 
and ale at Haresfield. The view, which was held 
twice a year, had jurisdiction over both divisions of 
the manor, and John son of Reynold received a 
third of the profits.6? The perquisites of court of the 
chief manor included fines for trespasses in 1460,°3 
and William Trye was holding a court leet for the 
manor in the early 18th century.°t The court of 
Llanthony Priory’s manor was mentioned in 1535 
when the annual profits were valued at 15.6 he 
election of a tithingman for Parkend tithing was 
recorded in 1689. 

There were two churchwardens in 1543,°7 
but three in 1599; in the 17th century there was 
one for each of the three tithings.®® Churchwardens’ 
accounts survive from 1820, and vestry minutes and 
overseers’ accounts from 1735 to 1829.79 In 1635 
a poorhouse had been built in the village by the lord 
of the manor George Minett; it was inhabited by 
four paupers.7! In the 18th century each tithing had 
an overseer. The usual forms of relief were being 
applied; in 1759 14 people in Haresfield and Parkend 
tithings were receiving weekly relief, and 17 were 
being helped with their rent. In 1792 it was agreed 
to buy two houses for the poor.72 ‘The cost of relief 
in the late 18th century and early 19th was high 
compared with neighbouring parishes; there was the 
usual rise in cost in the period c. 1780-1813,73 but it 
remained steady during the 1820s and 1830s. In 
the first 15 years of the 19th century 40-50 people 
were being permanently relieved.75 MHaresfield 
became part of the Wheatenhurst Union in 1835 ;7 
in 1935 it was transferred with the rest of the 
Wheatenhurst Rural District to the Gloucester 
Rural District.” 


CHURCH. The church at Haresfield was first 
recorded in 1161; in that year Henry of Hereford, 
the lord of the manor, granted it to Llanthony 
Priory.7?2 The rectory was appropriated, and a 
vicarage had been ordained by 1270.79 In 1932 the 
benefice was united with Harescombe.*° The patron- 
age was exercised by Llanthony Priory until the 
Dissolution ;®! by 1546 the Crown had granted it to 
Sir Anthony Kingston whose successors as lords of 
the chief manor were patrons.*? 


63 S.C, 6/1117/10. 

64 Atkyns, Glos. 456. 

65 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 424. 

66 Glos. R.O., Q/SO 1, f. 189. 

67 Hockaday Abs. xxix, 1543 subsidy, f. 4. 

68 B. & G. Par. Recs. frontispiece. 

69 Par. reg. 1669-1735, Denes estate office, Haresfield Court. 

7° Penes estate office, Haresfield Court. 

7 E 134/11 Chas. I Mich./49. 

72 Vestry bk. 1735-1829. 

73 Poor Law Abstract, 1804, 184-5; 1818, 158-9. 

74 Poor Law Returns, H.C. 83, p. 72 (1830-1), xi; H.C. 
444, p. 70 (1835), xlvii. 

75 Poor Law Abstract, 1804, 184-5; 1818, 158-9. 

76 Poor Law Com. 2nd Rep. 524. 

77 Census, 1931 (pt. ii). 

78 Camd. Misc. xxii (Camd. Soc. 4th ser. i), 47-48. 

79 C 115/K/A 1/2/61; a vicar is named in C 115/L/A 4 f. 
170. 

80 Lond. Gaz. 18 Mar. 1932, pp. (1845-7). 
: ‘ e.g. Reg. Giffard, 121; Hockaday Abs. xxii, 1498 visit. 
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The valuation of Haresfield church at £4 6s. 8d. 
in 1291 presumably included the portions of both 
rector and vicar, while a portion of the profits 
valued at ros. belonged to Tewkesbury Abbey. 
Llanthony Priory, as rector, and the vicar also had 
small portions in the churches of Harescombe and 
Pitchcombe®3 which were described as chapels to 
Haresfield in 1341,84 but no later evidence of the 
connexion between the churches has been found. 
The vicar received the small tithes of the parish. In 
1319 an agreement about the tithing of calves, sheep, 


apples, and pears asserted the continuing right of the ° 


vicar to the tithes of orchards and gardens converted 
to fields, and of the rector to the tithes of fields 
which ceased to be cultivated.85 In a dispute over 
the vicar’s right to tithes from the park in 1585 
it was said that he had formerly received the shoulder 
of any deer killed.8¢ About 1680 the vicar and parish- 
ioners agreed to a composition for the tithes of 
pasture grounds but the tithes of apples, hens, 
ducks, and geese continued to be paid in kind.87 
The vicar had 29} a. of glebe in 1572;88 some had 
been sold by 1807.89 At inclosure in 1831 the vicar 
received c. 130a. for his tithes and c. 16a. for 
glebe.%° The vicarage was worth {13 3s. 54d. in 
1535.9! Its value was put at £57 in 1650, at £60 
in 1750,% and at £270 in 1825.% 

The vicarage house was mentioned in 1434, and 
in 1572 when its timber and tiling were out of 
repair.° It was perhaps the same house that was in 
such bad repair in 1679 that Richard Capel, the 
vicar presented in that year, considered legal action 
against his predecessor’s widow. Capel demolished 
the house,°7 and by c. 1775 another vicarage house 
had been built.°8 That house was later burnt down 
and in 1792 the vicar, Thomas Rudge, mortgaged 
the profits of the vicarage to raise money for a new 
house, which had been completed by 1807.9 The 
vicarage house was again rebuilt c. 1840, as a large 
stone house in the Tudor style, by the impropriator 
Daniel Niblett.t 

Henry Kirk, vicar from 1551, was found unsatis- 
factory in doctrine;? he was deprived for marriage in 
1554. John Jennings (1556-71)3 was resident in 
1563,* but in 1569 when the church lacked a bible, 
prayer-book, and Erasmus’s Paraphrases, the 
services were apparently being performed by a 
curate, who was reprimanded for not following 
the prescribed order of saying the prayers. Thomas 
Woodcock, vicar from 1578,5 was described as 


83 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 224. 
84 Ing. Non. (Rec. Com.), 415. 
85 C 115/K/A 1/2/73. 
86 E 134/28 Eliz. Hil./14. 
87 G.D.R. Haresfield terrier, 1705; cf. Hockaday Abs. 
ccxxxiii, 1679. 
88 G.D.R. Haresfield terrier, 1572. 
89 Ibid. 1807. 
90 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 74. 
9t Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 499. 
92 Trans. B.G.A.S. |xxxiil. 93. 
93 G.D.R. vol. 3814, f. 35. 
94 Hockaday Abs. ccxl. 
95 C115/K/A 3 f. 243V. 
96 G.D.R. Haresfield terrier, 1572. 
97 Ibid. 1705; Hockaday Abs, ccxxxiil. 
98 Rudder, Glos. 475. 
99 G.D.R. Haresfield terrier ,1807; ibid. copy of mortgage. 
' Hockaday Abs. ccxxxiii, 1837; cf. Trans. B.G.A.S. 
sbi ei 
2 B.H.R. xix. 103. 
3 Hockaday Abs. ccxxxiii. 
+ Bodl, MS, Rawl. C.790, f. 8. 


neither a graduate nor a preacher in 1584,° but as 
both in 1593.7 Anthony Andrews (d. 1679) was 
described as a preaching minister in 1650;? from 
1664 he was also Vicar of Standish. From 1780 to 
1825!° the living was held by Thomas Rudge, 
Archdeacon of Gloucester, who wrote a history 
of Gloucestershire and an account of its agriculture." 

The church of ST. PETER" comprises nave, 
chancel of two compartments, west tower and spire, 
and north and south porches. Some parts of the 
fabric of the church mentioned in the 12th century 
survive: the tympanum of the north doorway is 
scored with diagonal lines and has an order of star 
ornament and a row of the same ornament below, 
and in the north wall of the western chancel is a 
restored window with internal shafts and chevron 
ornament.' The western compartment of the chancel 
possibly formed the base of a tower. It was later 
the responsibility of the rector and the eastern 
compartment that of the vicar; the arrangement 
was recorded from the 16th century.’ In the 13th 
century a cusped light was inserted in the south wall 
of the eastern compartment. The church was rebuilt 
in the 14th century when the embattled west tower 
of three stages with a spire, gargoyles, and a staircase 
turret on the north, and the porches were added. 
There are two restored 14th-century windows in 
the south wall of the nave. The perpendicular east 
window is apparently a r9th-century replacement.'5 
The church was reroofed in 1751, and in the next 
year orders were given for repairing the tower and 
spire.!© Repairs to the interior carried out c. 1780 
were said to have obliterated many ancient details.17 
The church, described in 1841 as “‘unwholesome, 
uncomfortable, and squalid’,'8 was very thoroughly 
restored in the next year by Daniel Niblett.19 The 
Decorated window replacing one of the 14th 
century?° and the Tudor-style doorway in the south 
wall of the western chancel were presumably added 
then. 

The font has a lead bowl ornamented with cusped 
arcading and is probably 14th-century work, 
although it has been suggested that the beaded 
shafts of the arcade indicate a 17th-century date.?! 
There are two early 14th-century female effigies in 
stone in the western chancel,”* one in an ogee recess 
with cusping, the other placed alongside it, appar- 
ently during the restoration of 1842.23 A wall 
monument to John Rogers (d. 1683), bears the 
epitaph written for him by John Dryden.24 The 


5 Hockaday Abs. ccxxxiii. 

6 Tbid. xlix, state of clergy 1584, f. 6. 

7 Ibid. lii, state of clergy 1593, f. 4. 

8 Ibid. ccxxxiii. 9 Trans. B.G.A.S, \xxxiii. 93. 

10 Hockaday Abs. ccxxxiii. 1 DINEB: 

12 G.D.R. vol. 2858 (1), f. 24. 

13 Trans. B.G.A.S. xix. 337. 

14 Atkyns, Glos. 457; Hockaday Abs. ccxxxiii, 1563. 

1s Trans. B.G.A.S. xix. 338. 

16 Vestry bk. 1735-1829, penes estate office, Haresfield 
Court. 

17 Bigland, Glos. ii. 28. 

18 Sermon by E. H. Niblett, 1841: Glos. Colln. 10958 (8). 

19 H.O. 129/337/1/5/6. 

20 Cf. Bigland, Glos. ii, plate facing p. 28. 

21 Memorials of Old Glos. 160. 

22 Roper, Glos. Effigies, 328. 

23 In the late 18th century both effigies were in arched 
recesses, as was a third effigy, now missing, described as a 
crusader (Bigland, Glos. ii. 28) and probably the wooden 
figure mentioned c. 1710: Atkyns, Glos. 457. 

24 Cf. Poems and Fables of John Dryden (O.U.P. 1962), 
845. He was the son of John Rogers of Moat Place. 
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north doorway has an ancient oak door, and a 
dugout chest is preserved in the south porch. There 
is a rough carving, thought to represent David with 
his sling, on the north-east buttress of the nave.5 

The four bells of the church were broken in 1686 
when it was decided to recast them and add a fifth.*© 
Two of the bells, however, the work of Abraham 
Rudhall, are dated 1702, a third 1725, and a fourth, 
by Thomas Rudhall, 1779; another was recast in 
1846 when a sixth was added.27 John Rogers of 
Moat Place (d. 1698) by his will dated 1695 gave 
Starsmead House as a dwelling for the parish clerk 
or another who was to ring a bell for half an hour in 
the morning and evening during the winter months. 
He also gave the church clock in 1692.79 ‘The plate 
includes an alms-dish dated 1674 and a flagon 
dated 1750, given by members of the Pulton family, 
and a chalice and paten of 1737.30 The registers 
begin in 1558.3! 

A medieval stone coffin discovered in the western 
chancel in the 19th century lies in the churchyard 
by the north porch; it contained a lead coffin paten3? 
which is kept in the vestry. Near the north porch is a 
coped gravestone thought to be Saxon;33 its orna- 
mentation, medallions with floral devices, could no 
longer be made out in 1967. Beside it are two 
medieval grave slabs.3+ 


NONCONFORMITY. A group of Independents 
were meeting at a house in Haresfield in 1744, and 
it was probably members of the same community 
who registered a house there in 1784. An unidentified 
dissenting group registered a house in 1809. 
Another group which registered a house in 1823 
and 1832,35 was presumably one of two Methodist 
communities mentioned c. 1825.3¢ 


HARESFIELD 


EDUCATION. Mrs. Capel, perhaps the wife of 
Richard Capel, vicar 1679-1712,37 gave £20, and 
Daniel Niblett by will dated 1772 gave £100, for 
teaching poor children; in 1773 the interest was 
£4 4s. 6d.38 The master of the charity school was 
mentioned in 1785 and the school-house in 1789.39 
In 1818 5 children were being taught in the day 
school, and there was also a Sunday school;4° by 
1833 there were 5 charity children and 15 paid for 
by their parents.4? In 1847 31 children were being 
taught by a paid mistress, an unpaid assistant, and a 
paid monitor; there were then also two dame schools 
with 7 and 6 children respectively.42 A new Church 
of England schoolroom was built in 1873.43 Atten- 
dance was 53 in 1904,4+ 65 in 1936,45 and in 1967, 
when the elder children went to schools in Stroud and 
Quedgeley, the Haresfield C. of E. Primary school 
had an attendance of c, 28.4° 


CHARITIES. Thomas Teakle by will dated 1675 
gave a rent-charge of £5 to the poor; in the early 
19th century the money was used to buy cloth and 
flannel for the poor.47 At various times’in the early 
18th century Anne and Samuel Pulton each gave 
£40 to the poor, and Elizabeth Pulton gave £20; 
the sums were invested in 1773 and produced 
interest of £3 10s. 6d. distributed at Christmas.4® 
The Revd. John Longford (d. c. 1760)49 gave £50 
for apprenticing poor children, also invested in 
1773, and yielding £1 15s. a year. Elizabeth Niblett 
gave {20 to the poor in 1783, which yielded 18s.5° 
In the late 1960s the income from the Teakle 
charity was distributed to old age pensioners at 
Christmas, and the income from the other charities, 
just over £5, was used for the general benefit of the 
poor.5! 


LONGNEY 


Loneney, lying on the left bank of the Severn 5 
miles south-west of Gloucester, is a secluded and 
predominantly agricultural parish. Since the rath 
century there has been neither resident lord of the 
manor nor resident rector; there is no large house, 
and no railway-line or main road enters the parish. 
It extended over 1,558 a. excluding foreshore and 
tidal water, to which the 14a. of Lapperditch and 
Crib at the southern end, formerly a detached part 
of Standish, was added in 1884,! and the enlarged 
area is the subject of the account here printed. 

The parish is long and narrow, the western 


25 Trans. B.G.A.S. xix. 338. 26 Ibid. 346. 

27 Glos. Ch. Bells, 50. 28 Glos. R.O., D 692. 

29 Date and inits. on clock; Trans. B.G.A.S. xix. 350. 

3° Glos. Ch. Plate, 114. 

31 B, & G. Par. Recs. 161, and see frontispiece. 

32 Trans. B.G.A.S. xix. 338; cf. lxxxiii. 14. 

33 Ibid. Ixxxii. gr. 

34 Cf. ibid. xix, drawings at pp. 338-9; the three head- 
stones also illustrated there could not be identified. 

35 Hockaday Abs. ccxxxiii. 

36 G.D.R. vol. 383, no. clii. 

37 Hockaday Abs. ccxxxiii. 

38 16th Rep. Com. Char. 68. 

39 Vestry min. bk. 1735-1829, 
Haresfield Court. 

40 Educ. of Poor Digest, 300. 

41 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 316. 

42 Church School Inquiry, 1846-7, 10-11. 
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boundary following the Severn for nearly 4 miles. 
The soil is mostly clay, with a gravel terrace” 
running down the spine of the parish where the 
ground rises at three points to So ft. To the east the 
land falls,3 and the eastern strip is mainly alluvial 
meadow land. The lie of the land and the nature of 
the soil suggest that the course of the Severn was 
formerly down the east side of the parish;+ the 
former bed of the river apparently remained at least 
marshy in the Saxon period when Longney received 
its name, signifying a long island.5 A network of 
ditches drains the alluvial meadow land, the water 


43 Kelly's Dir. Glos. (1885), 499. 

44 Public Elem. Schs. 1906, 185. 

45 Bd. of Educ. List 21, 1936 (H.M.S.O.), rat. 

46 Ex inf. County Education Office and the head teacher. 

47 16th Rep. Com. Char. 69-70. 

48 Tbid. 68; see above, p. 193. 

5° r6th Rep. Com. Char. 69. 
ef Ex inf. Mr. L. R. Duirs, charity review organizer for 

os. 

1 Census, 1891; O.S. Area Bk. (1880). The slight 
reduction in the acreage, given as 1,556 a. in Census, 1911— 
1961, presumably resulted from a change in the river’s 
course, 

2 Cf. Richardson, Wells and Springs of Glos. 113. 

3. O.S. Map 1/25,000, SO 71 (1952 edn.). 

4 The same features occur in Elmore parish, immediately 
upstream. 

5 Cf, P.N. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 186. 


49 See p. 192. 
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being carried to the Severn by two larger channels or 
droves® through gaps in the ridge of higher land. 
The need to look after the watercourses gave rise 
to the parochial or manorial office of pool-reeve, and 
the two pool-reeves were also responsible? for the 
cribs used to reinforce the river bank at places where 
the flowing tide tends to undercut the bank. A new 
wall was named between 1287 and 1300 to locate 
land in South field,’ and the sea-walls of Longney 
that were said to be out of repair in 15409 were either 
the river bank with its cribs or the 3-ft. bank of 


earth and stones that runs at a variable distance ° 


from the river to prevent flooding by the highest 
tides. he earth bank was recorded c. 1553 when 
some land was described as being outside the walls.1 
The land outside the walls was later protected by a 
similar earth bank built immediately beside the 
river, presumably before 1768 when the river was 
said to have broken down the inner bank and over- 
flowed much land.!! In 1569 the river wall or bank, 
20 ft. deep at low water, contained eight cribs each 
made from eight great timber trees and 120 young 
trees of 30 years’ growth. The tenants of the manor 
then agreed to repair and maintain the walls in 
return for certain privileges,’ but the agreement 
was later held to have been annulled by a grant of 
the manor in 1591.13 In 1798 the lords of the manor 
were responsible for the repair of the two cribs that 
were not then in a state of decay and also of the 
‘sconce’ or sluice at the mouth of one of the main 
water-courses, !4 

The river provided a livelihood for Longney 
inhabitants as sailors in the earlier 17th century. 
A fishery belonged to the manor in the 11th cen- 
tury,!© and a kiddle or fishing-weir on the same 
estate was destroyed by the king’s order shortly 
before 1535.17 A small house called the weir house 
was recorded c. 1553.18 Pershore Abbey, to which 
fisheries in Longney were granted in the 12th 
century, allowed its tenants there to use them in the 
early 13th century,’ but retained the nominal 
lordship of fisheries in 1539.2° The fishing in the 
Severn at Longney that had formerly belonged to 
Great Malvern Priory as lord of the manor and to 
Pershore Abbey was granted by the Crown to Cecily 
Pickerell in 1563.2! A small estate in Longney in 
1384 included a fishery in the Severn,” and four 
free fisheries in Longney formed part of two freehold 
estates in 1556 and 1557.23 In 1708 the lords of the 
manor were said to have lost their fishery in the 
Severn many years before,?+ but in 1968 they let the 
fishing to one of their tenants.25 


6 The word used in 1746: Glos. Je O., P 207/VE 2/1. 

7 See p. 203. B.M. Harl. Ch. 83.A.34. 

9L. & P. Hen. VII, xv, p. 492. 

10 E 164/39 ff. 20av. sqq. 

11 W. Bray, Collections Relating to Henry Smith esq., 
sometime Alderman of London (Lond. 1800), 110. 

12 B 159/358 Communia Hil. rot. 220 (1st nos.). 

13 E 123/28 f. 228. 

14 Collections Relating to H. Smith, 107. 

13 Smith, Men and Armour, 302-3; 
892/T 44/1; Hockaday Abs. cclxiv, 1640. 

16 Dom, BR. (Rec. Com.), i. 170v. 

17 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iii. 238. 

18 E 164/39 f. 210. 

19 E 315/61 ff. 26v., 27v. 

20'S.C. 6/Hen: VIILI/4057 rot. 6, referring to fisheries as 
part of the abbey’s estate in Cowley and Longney. 

21 Cal. Pat. 1560-3, 555, 566. 

22 C.P. 25(1)/78/80/58. 

23 C.P. 25(2)/71/588/8; C.P. 25(2)/71/589/15. 
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The clayey land on the west side of the parish, 
beside the river, formerly lay in open fields that were 
finally inclosed by a parliamentary award in 1815. 
Between the fields and the meadow land on the east 
side of the parish,*© the central ridge of land was 
mostly given over to orchards?” until the mid 20th 
century. Fine plantations of fruit-trees were men- 
tioned in the early 18th century,?® and later writers 
commented on the great quantity and good quality 
of cider produced in Longney. The parish gave its 
name to the Longney Russet, an esteemed variety of 


cider-apple originating and grown best there.?9 


Apart from the orchards, which were being reduced 
in extent, there was no woodland in the 2oth century. 
Nicholas atte Grove in 132730 may have taken his 
name from one of the woods just across the parish 
boundary, but in 1465 an estate of 66 a. in Longney 
included 6 a. of wood.3! 

The central ridge of land is also where nearly all 
the houses of the parish are built, for the presence 
of gravel and the slightly higher position provide 
comparatively dry sites in a watery landscape. The 
houses do not form a compact village, but are strung 
out over nearly 3 miles along a winding country road, 
with a few minor conglomerations. The nodal point 
of the settlement is towards the southern end, where 
Manor Farm,3? the church — scene of a miracle 
attributed to St. Wulfstan—and the former 
vicarage,33 the school,3+ the parish pound,35 and 
Bellamy’s Farm36 are included in a loose group of 
houses near the junction between the spinal road 
and another road leading to Hardwicke. East of the 
junction the road to Hardwicke formed a wide 
track called High Green, narrowed at inclosure in 
1815, where there were a few cottages until the late 
19th century.37 Along the road south of the junction 
the houses include Box Tree Cottage, a 17th-century 
timber-framed building with a thatched roof, and a 
timber-framed, L-shaped house north of Bellamy’s 
Farm, but most are brick houses of the late 18th 
century and later. 

North of the church and lining the east side of 
the road is the most concentrated group of houses, 
comprising Churchend.38 Most of them were built 
of brick in the 19th century, among them the 
Congregational chapel built in 1839,39 but the houses 
there were more numerous in the 18th century than 
in 1968.49 Ellis’s Farm, at the north end of Church- 
end, incorporates a timber-framed range but was 
largely rebuilt and enlarged in the late 18th or early 
tgth century. Churchend Farm and Tolsey Cottage 
are two-storied and timber-framed, both rough-cast 


24 Collections Relating to H. Smith, 106. 

25 Ex inf. Messrs. Warrens, of Bedford Square, W.C.1, 
solicitors acting for Smith’s Charity. 

26 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 92; D 6/E 4, no. 12; see below, p. 202. 

27 e.g. O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XXXII. NE. (1884 edn.). 

28 Atkyns, Glos. 547. 

29 Rudder, Glos. 534; Bigland, Glos. ii. 
Agric. of Glos. 210. 

30 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 

31 Cal. Pat. 1461-7, 424. 32 See p. 200. 

33 See pp. 203-4. 34 See p. 205. 

35 Cf. O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XXXII. SE. (1884 edn.). 

36 For Christopher and Charles Bellamy see G.D.R. 
Longney terrier, 1678; Glos. R.O., P 207/VE 2/1 (1730); 
cf. Glos. R.O., Q/SO 4 (at end). 

37 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 92; O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XXXII. SE. 
(1884 edn.). 

38 The name is recorded c. 1553: E 164/39 f. 199. 

39 See p. 2 

40 Glos. R. 6, D 6/E 4, no. 12. 
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and built on a plan which recurs in the parish of a 
long rectangle with a central chimney. 

North of Churchend the houses are more or less 
scattered along the road. Some small groups are 
indicated by hamlet names, but a high proportion 
of the houses in the northern part of the parish have 
been demolished since the mid rgth century and 
their sites left empty. There were 119 houses in the 
parish in 1851, 73 in 1931.4! At Castle-end, a name 
recorded in the mid 16th century’? and presumably 
used because the hillock there had the appearance 
of an earthwork, the farm-house is brick and tile- 
hung but apparently retains the timber frame of a 
long rectangular building. North-west of Castle-end 
is a small group of houses near a bridge over one of 
the larger watercourses, crossed by a ford in the 
later 13th century.‘ The settlement is called Bow- 
lane, the bend in the road having replaced a more 
direct route that existed in the 18th century.4# The 
houses there include a thatched and timber-framed 
house of three bays of which the two intermediate 
trusses are made of large crucks; near-by there was 
once an ancient cross.45 The farm-house at Down- 
ings, a short way north of Bowlane, incorporates a 
17th-century timber-framed building of one story 
with a gabled attic; Downings may be the Downend 
of 1650.46 North again, Yewtree Farm has a 17th- 
century timber-framed and gabled building to which 
a brick farm-house was added in the late 18th 
century, and the gabled cottage opposite is timber- 
framed and thatched. 

Hill Farm represents a house that belonged in the 
14th century to people called Hathemere,*7 and, 
apart from Hill Farm, Hathemeresend recorded in 
137948 may have included Wicksgreen and Downs- 
end, near where the road leaves Longney parish: 
Wicksgreen may be the green recorded in 1646 
beside the house of William Wick,49 and Wicksgreen 
Farm is a timber-framed, rectangular house of one 
story with an attic, while Downsend, where-a house 
was demolished after _1924,5° was presumably named 
from the house called Downes in 1684.51 A lane 
leads from near Wicksgreen to Bridgemacot,52 which 
stands nevertheless on the ridge of higher ground. 
The house called Haynehill53 or Hannills seems to 
have been near Bridgemacot.54 

A few houses were built near the river, close to 
the 3-ft. bank built to prevent flooding. Doodings, 
near the north end of the parish, was the name c. 
1553 of a freeholdss that was presumably called 
after William Dooding who in the earlier 15th 
century settled his house in Longney on his daughter 


41 Census; cf. Glos. R.O., Q/RI 92; O.S. Map 6”, Glos. 
XXXII. SE. (1884 edn.). 

42 E 164/39 f. 207. 43 B.M. Harl. Ch. 83.A.34. 

44 Map of Longney, 1732, penes Messrs. Warrens. 

45 O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XXXII. SE. (1884 edn.). 

4© Glos. R.O., P 207/CH 2/2, where, however, Downend 
may refer to the Downsend mentioned below. 

47 See p. 201. 

48 Trans. B.G.A.S. Ixii. 115. 

49 Glos. R.O., D 892/T 44/3, which, however, says that 
the house was at Waterend, 4 mile west of Wicksgreen. 

50 O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XXXII. SE. (1924 edn:). 

51 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 1156. 

52 See p. 201. 53 E 164/39 f. 199. 

54 Glos. Colln. deeds 194.2; Glos. R.O., D 892/T 44/6, 8. 

55 E 164/39 f. 199. 

56 C 1/256/27. 

58 Glos, Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 

59 C.P. 25(1)/73/4/18. 

60 FE 159/358 Communia East. rot. 334 (2nd nos.). 


57 Glos. R.O., D rsor. 
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Joan Aspley;5° the house stood just outside a corner 
in the bank,37 where in 1968 there were the remains 
of a farm-yard, a decayed timber-framed building of 
two stories, used to store hay, and a disused byre. 
A mile downstream the small settlement at Waterend 
had provided a surname by 132758 and may be 
indicated by the name of Ellis Bythewater, who had 
4 yardland in Longney in 1221.59 Two tenants of the 
manor lived at Waterend in 1569, and in 1780 there 
were three houses just within the flood-bank.*' In 
1968 there was a large brick farm-house of the early 
19th century, with two cottages near-by. Small 
cottages by the river in the northern corner of the 
parish and by the mouth of the watercourse running 
west from Bowlane® were demolished or derelict by 
1968. Near the southern boundary a house, a pair of 
cottages, and at Longney Crib a row of four cottages 
which was partly derelict in 1968, were built in the 
later 19th century. 

Longney once had a relatively large population. 
In 1327 the sum assessed on 24 inhabitants was 
higher than the sum for any other township in the 
hundred except Frampton.3 The figure of 70 
muster-men in 1542 was above average;® there were 
¢. 130 communicants in 1551°5 and 48 households 
in 1563. A slowly rising population is indicated 
by the figures of 150 communicants in 1603,°7 70 
families in 1650,°8 and 169 conformists in 1676. In 
1672 39 houses were assessed for hearth tax, none of 
the exempt houses being entered in the return.7 
The population fell from c. 260 in the early 18th 
century?! to c. 180 in 17353;” the fall was possibly 
the result of an epidemic disease in 1719.73 By c. 
1775 a rise had begun’ which continued sharply 
between 1801, when there were 314 inhabitants, and 
1851, when there were 504. Numbers then fell 
equally sharply until 1891, notwithstanding the 
transfer of 27 people to the parish in 1884; in 1871 
the decrease was attributed to the demolition of 
houses, which is as likely to have been a result as a 
cause of the decrease. After 1891 the fall was gentler, 
from 344 to 248 in 1961.75 

Two unlicensed alehouses were presented in 
1664,7 and in 1838 there were three beershops.77 
One of the beer-retailers recorded from 1856 kept 
the New Inn, a small 19th-century brick building 
standing apart at the southern end of the parish, 
which was called the ‘Plate of Elvers’ in 1968. The 
Bowlane Inn, north of the timber-framed cottage 
there mentioned above, was a beerhouse called 
Jefferis Cottage in 1880 and was closed ¢. 1924.78 

The social history of Longney is characterized by 


6t Glos, R.O., D 6/E 4, no. 12. 

62 O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XXXII. NE., SE. (1884 edn.). 

63 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 

641. & P. Hen. VILL, xvii, p. 496. 

65 F.H.R. xix. 102. 

66 Bodl. MS. Rawl. C.790, f. 8. 

67 B.M. Harl. MS. 594, f. 228. 

68 Trans. B.G.A.S. lxxxiii. 93. 

69 Compton Census, 70 E 179/247/14 rot. 13d. 

71 Atkyns, Glos. 547, which gives also 60 families com- 
pared with c. 50 in Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 151v. 

72 G.D.R. vol. 2858 (1), f. 24. 

73 Glouc. Jnl. 3 Apr. 1909 (citing par. regs.). 

74 Rudder, Glos. 536, which gives c. 217 inhabitants. 

75 Census, 1801-1961. 

76 Glos, R.O., Q/SIb 1, ff. 138v.—9. 

77 Rep. Com. Handloom Weavers, 471. 

78 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 3223 (1923), 2453 (1927), 2573 
O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XXXII. SE. (1884, 1924 edns.); 
Licensed Houses in Glos. 1891, 2323; 1903, 220. 
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the unchallenged predominance of yeoman farmers, 
either small freeholders or tenants of the corporate 
bodies that have owned most of the land from the 
12th century until the 2oth, with little interruption. 
In 1682-3 no one from Longney was summoned by 
the heralds.7? In 1672 the largest house had 5 
hearths; it was the home of William Heywood,® 
whose family had a customary estate in the early 
16th century®! and a freehold estate in the early 
18th.’ Among other yeoman families the Bullocks, 
Stephenses, and Wymans held land in the 16th 


century®? and in the 19th;84 the Ellises, Brownings, ° 


and Longneys were long-resident families’s that 
were still represented in the parish in 1968. Until 
the mid 2oth century there were few residents who 
were not part of the working population, but in 
1968 many went to work elsewhere.®¢ 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES. King Edgar 
in 972 confirmed to Pershore Abbey various lands 
and privileges, including 5 mansi at Longney.87 
That was evidently the same estate as the 5 hides 
which Elsi, one of the king’s thegns, held in 1066 
and 1086.88 Elsi died or forfeited the estate in 1086 
or 1087, for Osbert son of Pons later held it by grant 
from William 1.89 Osbert may have been aware of 
Pershore Abbey’s former title, for c. 1115 he granted 
to the abbey, where his son Ralph was a monk, a 
fishery in Longney and the reversion of the church 
there.°° Pershore continued to hold land and fisheries 
in Longney,% but in 11279? Osbert gave Longney, 
with the church and all appurtenances, to Great 
Malvern Priory,°? which retained the manor of 
LONGNEY™ until the Dissolution.%5 In 1591 the 
Crown granted the manor to Richard Lewknor and 
others, on behalf of John Lumley, Lord Lumley,%7 
and the same grantees in 1592 acquired the remain- 
der of a lease made in 1591. Between 159798 and 
1602 Henry Smith was joined with Lord Lumley as 
lord of the manor,%° and in 1604 Lumley and others 
conveyed the manor to Smith.! Smith, an alderman 
of London who died in 1628, used the manor as part 
of the endowment of the charity which he founded 
for the benefit of various parishes, mostly in Surrey. 
Smith’s trustees held the manor and over 1,200 a. in 
1968.3 

79 Bigland, Glos. ii. 178. 

80 EF 179/247/14 rot. 13d. 

81 S.C. 6/Hen. VIEI/7445 rot. 43d. 

82 G.D.R. Longney terrier, 1705. 

83 §.C. 6/Hen. VIII/7445 rot. 43; Hockaday Abs. xlvii, 
1576 visit. f. 7; cf. Smith, Men and Armour, 302-3. 

84 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 92; cf. Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 322. 

85 Roger Ellis held land in 1648: Glos. R.O., D 892/T 
44/4;'Thomas Browning died 1720: Bigland, Glos. ii. 181; 
William Longney held land in 1815: Glos. R.O., Q/RI 92. 

86 Local information. 

87 Finberg, Early Charters of W. Midlands, p. 59. 

88 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 170Vv. 

89 Dugdale, Mon. iii. 448. 

9° Facsimiles of Royal and Other Charters in B.M. ed. 
Warner and Ellis, i, no. 5, where Osbert is called Osbern. 

9 See below, and p. 198. 

92 Regesta Regum Anglo—Normannorum, ii, p. 206. 

93 Dugdale, Mon. iii. 448. 

94 e.g. Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), 255. The knight’s 
fee in ‘Langewy’ which Nicholas Poyntz had in 1202 seems 
notwithstanding the relationship implied by the identity 
of the names Pons and Poyntz, to have been elsewhere than 
Longney: Pipe R. 1202 (P.R.S. N.S. xv), 178. 

95 e.g. Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iii. 238. 

96 Glos. R.O., D 326/T 62. 


97 E 123/28 f. 228 
98 Glos. R.O., D 326/T 62. 


99 E 123/28 f. 228. 


Manor Farm presumably stands on the site of the 
manor, the hall of which may, by 1327, have given 
Richard atte Hall his surname.* The surviving house 
was built of brick in the earlier 18th century. A 
dovecot belonging to the house was recorded in 
12915 and c. 1553.° 

The rectory estate of Longney, held by Wulfwin 
the priest c. 1115 when it was granted in reversion 
to Pershore Abbey,’ passed with the manor in 1127 
to Great Malvern Priory,’ to which it was confirmed 
by the pope in 1216.9 In 1606 Francis Moore, 


-possibly a descendant of William Moore, who held 


the rectory by lease from Great Malvern Priory at 
the Dissolution and in 1564,'° received a grant of 
the rectory, but not the advowson of the vicarage, 
in fee farm from the Crown.™ Between 1628 and 
1633 the trustees of Henry Smith’s charity bought 
the rectory from Ralph Horniold, Edmund Barnes, 
and Thomas Suffield,!? and the estate, including 
15 a. allotted in place of tithes at inclosure in 1815," 
became merged with the manor. 

Although Pershore Abbey lost the reversion of 
Longney church, it received from Osbert son of 
Pons, perhaps in compensation, two fisheries called 
Hineweir and Boneweir and 3} hide of land which 
four villeins held, apparently in Longney. Walter 
son of Richard son of Pons, later called Walter 
Clifford, confirmed his uncle Osbert’s gift to 
Pershore of the two fisheries and 4 hide, and also of 
the church of Longney which had by then passed 
to Great Malvern Priory. Ralph son of Ernisius held 
a yardland in Longney for which he owed the abbey 
1 mark a year and hospitality for the abbot and 
cellarer or kitchener on their visits to Longney;' in 
1221 he settled half the yardland on Ellis Bythe- 
water and Edith his wife for their lives.%5 In 1273 
the abbot had two free and four unfree tenants in 
Longney.' The abbey appears to have received only 
fixed rents amounting in 1291 to 4os.,'7 the same as 
in 1535.'8 That fact and the hospitality owed by one 
of the tenants make it likely that the house in 
Longney where the Bishop of Worcester spent a 
night in 1340 was not the Abbot of Pershore’s 
manor-house!® but the house of one of the abbot’s 
tenants or the manor-house of the Prior of Great 
Malvern. 

Pershore Abbey’s estate in Longney was linked 

™ Glos. Colln. RF 194.14. Various erroneous statements 
about the conveyance to Smith or his trustees may result 
from confusion with the rectory estate and from the fact 
that Sir William Bond, one of Smith’s trustees, was named 
as lord in 1608: Smith, Men and Armour, 302; cf. Collec- 
tions Relating to H. Smith, 110. 

2 4th Rep. Com. Char. 448 sqq.; 11th Rep. Com. Char. 
789 sqq. 

3 Ex inf. Messrs. Warrens. 

4 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 

5 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 233. 

6 E 164/39 f. r99Vv. 

7 Facsimiles of Royal and Other Charters in B.M. i, no. 5. 

8 Dugdale, Mon. iii. 448. 

° Cal. Papal Regs. i. 46. 

10 Cal. Pat. 1563-6, p. 190. 

1 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1603-10, 328. 

12 Glos. R.O., D 326/T 63. 13 Ibid. Q/RI 92. 

14E 315/61 f. 27. Hineweir may have been the one in 
dispute between the abbeys of Pershore and Flaxley in the 


14th century: Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-59, 373- 

"8 C.P. 25(1)/73/4/18. 

16 E 315/61 f. 26v.; cf. Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), 
255, 260. 

17 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 236. 

18 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ili. 260. 

19 Reg. Bransford, 30. 
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with that in Cowley, and was granted with it to the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster in 1542, 1556, 
and 1560, being regarded as a manor or part of a 
manor. In the early 17th century the dean and 
chapter’s income from the estate was still 40s.2! The 
principal holding on the estate was described in 1788 
as a copyhold of 374. called BRIDGEMACOT 
manor.” In 1678 a yardland called Bridgemacot was 
occupied by Anselm Howman,?3 and in 1689 it was 
granted to Anne Lysons. Daniel Lysons of Hemp- 
sted (d. 1736)4 held Bridgemacot by copyhold in 
1705 and 1733, and his son Daniel (d. 1773) in 1749; 
the younger Daniel’s son, also Daniel (d. 1800), held 
both Bridgemacot and another copyhold of the 
Westminster estate in 1788, and his title passed to 
his nephew Samuel Lysons (d. 1819), who appar- 
ently bought the freehold of both estates between 
180475 and 1812.76 Samuel’s nephew, Samuel Lysons 
(d. 1877), sold Bridgemacot manor to S. A. Beck in 
1846.77 In 1848 the farm was in the hands of B. 
Land,?§ and Joseph or Mary Land was presumably 
farming it in 1856. In 1869 it belonged to Richard 
Vimpany, the farmer in 1885; Richard Land 
Vimpany, farming Bridgemacot in 1935, died in 
1938, when Annie Vimpany, apparently his daughter, 
sold it to J.C. Camm, of Elmore Farm,?? whose 
widow owned it in 1968.30 The farm-house, which 
was then let without any land, was built of brick in 
1770 with a Lias stone extension of 1848.3! A 
timber-framed part of the house extant in 1803 
was not visible in 1968. 

John Hathemere, recorded as a taxpayer in 1327,33 
had a freehold estate of a house and yardland in 
1356, when John Hathemere the younger and Robert 
Hathemere had each a smaller estate. All three 
estates were held of the Prior of Great Malvern, 
and all three passed to John Hathemere, fishmonger 
of London, from whom William Saunders held them 
at farm in 1383.34 John Hathemere’s sister and heir 
Janet married Thomas Gorst and had a daughter 
Agnes, wife of Lawrence Prowe, whose daughters 
Joan and Cecily married respectively John Lawrence 
and Robert Dowdeswell. The Lawrences’ only child 
Thomas died without issue; the Dowdeswells’ son 
Edmund (fl. 1461) had two daughters, of whom one 
died childless and the other married Robert Foswell 
and had a daughter, wife of Thomas Farr or Currer 
and mother of Richard Farr or Currer, who as a 
kinsman and heir of Walter Hathemere (perhaps a 
predecessor of the John Hathemere of 1327) quit- 
claimed his estate in Longney to Corpus Christi 

20 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xvii, p. 392; Cal. Pat. 1555-7, 348; 
1558-60, 397. 

21 Westm. Abb. Mun. 42154; cf. 8396. 

22 Thid. 54964. 

23 G.D.R. Longney terrier, 1678. 

24 For the Lysons family see Manual of Glos. Lit. Biog. 
Supp. i. 282; Bigland, Glos. ii. 66, 68; D.N.B. 

25 Westm. Abb. Mun. 8389-92, 8402, 54964; G.D.R. 
Longney terrier, 1705. Whether a third holding was free- 


hold or copyhold was disputed at law in 1751: Westm. Abb. 
Mun. 56673. 

26 Glos. R.O., AP 79 (printed copy of inclosure bill); cf. 
ibid. Q/RI 92. 

27 Glos. R.O., D 2084/tr. 

28 Inscr. on bldg. 

29 Longney deeds penes Glouc. & W. of England Hollo- 
way Soc.; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 322; (1885), 519; 
(1935), 247. 

30 Local information. 

31 Dates on bldgs. 

32 Westm. Abb. Mun. 8402. 

33 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 
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College, Oxford, in 1545.35 In 1801 and 1808 the 
college leased a house and land called Hamars to 
Richard Land,3¢ who in 1815 held 39 a. of college 
land. The farm-house was Hill Farm,37 called 
Halmer’s Farm in 1880.38 The college agreed to sell 
the farm to Urbane Land Hawkins, the occupier in 
1885,39 at whose request it conveyed the farm in 
1887 to Thomas Hawkins. In 1920 Thomas Hawkins 
sold Hill Farm with 69 a. to R. C. and G. F. Butt, 
who in turn sold it in 1926 to Henry Chamberlayne, 
whose grandson, T. H. Chamberlayne, owned and 
occupied Hill Farm with c. 75 a. in 1968.40 The 
two-storied house, long and rectangular on plan and 
having a central chimney between the entrance 
doorway and the staircase, was built in the earlier 
17th century; most of its timber-framing has been 
hidden by brickwork, but it retained its thatch in 
1968. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. Between 1066 and 1086 
the Longney estate, while remaining in the posses- 
sion of the same lord, declined in value from toos. to 
60s. The demesne, with 4 servi, had 2 plough- 
teams;#! by 1291 it contained 3 plough-lands.*? No 
later reference to demesne farming has been found. 
The demesne leased with the manor-house in 1514 
amounted to 198 a., and a large pasture leased to 
six other tenants was former demesne.‘ 

The tenants in 1086 comprised 6 villani and 12 
bordars, sharing 9 plough-teams between them.*+ 
Those figures allow an average among all the 
tenants of 4 plough-team each. The relatively large 
tenant holdings were apparently reduced by an 
increase in the number of tenants. In the 13th and 
14th centuries freeholds of 1 yardland or less are 
found.45 On the Pershore Abbey estate the rent of 
each acre was raised in the early 13th century, and 
it may have been then that the number of the abbey’s 
tenants rose from four to six. Those six held 2 
yardlands between them in 1273; four of them each 
held only } yardland, or g a.,4° and it is likely that 
many of the tenants of Great Malvern Priory had 
equally small holdings. The 24 people assessed for 
tax in 1327 in Longney, where the average assess- 
ment was higher than in most neighbouring 
parishes,47 seem to have comprised a relatively small 
proportion of the landholders there. 

By the early 16th century, certainly, there were 
more than 50 holdings. Great Malvern Priory’s 
manor had, in addition to the demesne, 8 free- 

34 Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford, charters F. 2 (vol. xxii, 
Pp. 493, 495); cf. Trans. B.G.A.S. lxii. 115, 122, 124. 

35 Corpus Christi Coll. charters F.2 (vol. xxii, pp. 495, 
497, 505-6). aes, 

36 [bid. lease bks. (‘Ledgers’); the name Hamers is given 
in S.C. 6/Hen. VIII/7445 rot. 43, where it is entered as a 
copyhold, and in E 164/39 f. 199. 

37 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 92. 

38 O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XXXII. SE. (1884 edn.); Harmer’s 
in 1808: Glos. R.O., Q/REI 1. 

39 Inscr. on barn. 

40 Tongney deeds penes Glouc. & W. of England Hollo- 
way Soc.; ex inf. Mr. T. H. Chamberlayne. 

41 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 170v. 

4 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 233. 
ae u tOHSS ff. 199v.-201; cf. Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 
lll, 236. 

44 bop BR. i. v7ov. 

45/e.0, ©.P. 25(1)/73/4/185 C©.P. 25(1)/77/67/206; C.P. 
25(1)/78/80/58; for a larger estate, in the 15th century, see 
Cal. Pat. 1461-7, 424. 


46 E 315/61 ff. 26v.,27v. 47 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51, 
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holders and c. 40 copyholders. Some of the copy- 
holders had more than one holding, suggesting that 
at an earlier period the land had been still further 
sub-divided. Eighteen of the copyholds were called 
% yardlands, usually with common of pasture for 
16 sheep, 8 beasts, and 1 horse, and 10 were des- 
cribed as mondaylands which characteristically had 
common of pasture for 12 sheep, 6 beasts and 1 
horse.48 In 1608 there were 25 men in Longney 
described as yeomen or husbandmen, and at least 
another 21 men and women who are likely to have 


been agricultural occupiers.4? Most of the 50 land-' 


holders in 1732 seem to have been agricultural 
occupiers, and most of them held by copyhold.5° 

Leases were being granted in the late 16th century 
of land that had formerly been copyhold.5! Copyhold 
remained the most usual form of tenure until 
inclosure in 1815, when there were 30 or more 
copyholds averaging c. 20a. Only one of to long 
leases and four of 14 other leases then in being 
were more than 10 a.; of 20 or more freeholds only 
four were more than 20 a. and 12 were under 5 a. 
Many people then held land by two or more different 
kinds of tenure.52 Copyholds continued to be 
granted, apparently in decreasing numbers, up to 
1906.53 

Three open fields, Little field, Acrey, and South 
field, were named in the late 13th century.5+ In the 
16th century the arable land lay in fields called 
Bunny Pool, North field, Little field, Acrohill, 
South field, Lynch, Wood field, Longland field, and 
Grassmoor.55 In 1732 Bunny Pool, at the north end 
of the parish, contained 85 a., Little field, divided 
into north and south parts and lying between 
Waterend and Bowlane, contained 92a., Acrey 
contained 208 a., and South field, together with the 
Lynch which was clearly part of it, contained 75 a. 
North field was only 20 a., and smaller fields called 
New Loond, ‘Between Pool and Wall’, and the Lye 
may represent the last three of the 16th-century 
fields named above. The total area of the open fields 
was 506 a., of which all but small pieces lay west of 
the road through the centre of the parish.5¢ 

The meadow and pasture land on the east side 
of the parish was extensive. In 1086 10 a. of meadow 
were recorded,37 and in 1465 an estate of 66a. in 
Longney included 10a. of meadow and toa. of 
pasture, apparently held in severalty.5* The two 
largest areas of meadow, Smadam and Madam, with 
pasture called Grangers Moor between them and 
Grovend Moor to the north,59 were common 
meadows in 1613. Smadam and Madam may 


48S.C. 6/Hen. VIII/7445 rot. 43; E 164/39 ff. 199-211. 

49 Smith, Men and Armour, 302-3. 

5° Map of Longney, 1732, penes Messrs. Warrens; cf. 
survey of Longney, 1777: ibid. 

51 E 310/14/53 f. 49; 54 f. 6. 

52 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 92. 

53 Ibid. D 177/VII/z. 

54 B.M. Harl. Ch. 83.A.34. 

55 E 164/39 ff. 199-211. 

56 Map of Longney, 1732, penes Messrs. Warrens; cf. 
Glos. R.O., D 6/E 4, no. 12. 

57 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 170Vv. 

58 Cal. Pat. 1461-7, 424. 

59 Glos. R.O., D 6/E 4, no, 12. 

60 G.D.R. Longney terrier, 1613. 

6t Record of Sten meadow has not been found earlier 
gh, the reference to its being tithe-free in Atkyns, Glos. 
546. 

62 Glos. Colln. RF 194.13-14; cf. G.D.R. Longney 
terrier, 1678. 


together have comprised Sten meadow, which was 
said to be tithe-free:®! it was claimed that no tithe 
was payable on the common meadow. 

A gradual process of division and inclosure had 
started by the beginning of the 17th century. 
Already in 1514 9 a. of the 45 a. of meadow belong- 
ing to the demesne and 35 a. of the 117 a. of pasture 
were held in severalty.® In 1604 it was said that there 
were no sheep-commons in the manor, where in the 
mid 16th century there had been common of 
pasture for over 600.sheep,® and that the demesne 


farm had no common for any animals as the result 


of an agreement made when some open land was 
inclosed. Some copyholds had commons for cows 
in Grangers Moor and for yearlings in Grovend 
Moor.®s In addition to the common meadow there 
were two smaller pieces of lot meadow, which in 
1780 were allocated by an archaic method.® By the 
time of inclosure in 1815 the amount of open land 
had been reduced to 877 a., compared with 595 a. of 
old inclosures.©7 Following an unsuccessful attempt 
at parliamentary inclosure in 1779 some land had 
been exchanged and converted from arable, and 
in the early 19th century most of the parish was in 
pasture ;®? the arable land, on which wheat and beans 
were grown,”° amounted to 503 a., of which only c. 
15 a. were inclosed.7! 

In 1815 there were 16 holdings of more than 20 a., 
including two of over 150a., the Manor farm of 
277 a., most of which was old inclosed land, and 
Philo Maddy’s of 229 a.7?? In 1831 there were 14 
farmers who employed labour and 6 who did not.75 
Twenty-three farmers were named in 1863, and 
from 19 in 1870 the number declined to 12 in 1927, 
when two of them farmed over 1504.74 Small 
copyholds, 23 in all amounting to 250 a., survived 
into the early 2oth century.75 There were 13 farms 
in 1968. In 1901 363a., about a quarter of the 
parish, were arable,” and the proportion was roughly 
the same in 193377 and 1968. The land was then used 
predominantly for dairying. 

A mill belonged to the manor in 1291,78 and in 
1326 John the miller of Longney had a house in 
Framilode.7? A mill connected with Longney was 
also mentioned in 1523 or 1524.8° In none of those 
instances is the type of mill indicated, and in the 
absence of any suitable stream the mill may have 
been a windmill and have given the name to Wind- 
mill Hill,8! 700 yds. east of the church.®? 

In 1608 the inhabitants of Longney included 3 
weavers, 2 tailors, a glover, and a cordwainer.*3 


There were incidental references to a tailor, a 
63 E 164/39 f. 190Vv. 64 Tbid. ff. 202-11. 
65 Glos. Colln. RF 194.13. 

66 Glos. R.O., D 6/E 4, no. 12; cf. Finberg, Glos. 39-40; 
the allocation was made before the hay was mown. 

67 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 92. 

68 Collections Relating to H. Smith, 108. : 

69 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. ii. 361; Bigland, Glos. ii. 177. 

70 Glos. R.O., D 149/E 79. 

71 [bid. Q/RI 92. 72 Tbid. 

73 Census, 1831. 

74 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1863 and later edns.), 

75 Terrier, 1901, penes Messrs. Warrens. 

76 Acreage Returns, 1901. 

77 Land Util. Surv. Map, sheet 92. 

78 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 233. 

79 Reg. Mon. Winch. i. 5. 

80 Fosbrooke, Glos. i. 295. 

81 Glos. Colln. RF 194.13. 

82 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 92. 

83 Smith, Men and Armour, 302-3. 
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cordwainer, blacksmiths, and carpenters in the 17th 
and 18th centuries,*+ but village trades seem not to 
have been numerous before the 1gth century. 
Between 1811 and 1831, while the number of 
families supported by agriculture fell from 73 to 65, 
the number supported by trade and industry rose 
from 6 to 35.85 In the later rgth century the non- 
agricultural occupations included those of barge- 
owner and brickmaker.®° The brick-works were by 
the river, 600 yds. west of the church.*7 The presence 
of a butter-dealer reflected the emphasis on dairy- 
farming. There was a carpenter and wheelwright in 
the village until 1870, and a blacksmith until 1914.°8 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. The court of the Prior 
of Great Malvern had unusually full jurisdiction. In 
1248 it was said that the township did not participate 
with the hundred;®° in 1276 the free tenants and 4 
men and the reeve of Longney were said to have 
withdrawn their suit from the hundred court 30 
years earlier, and the prior claimed wreck in 
Longney.° Under the king’s charter of 1266 to 
Westminster Abbey and its cells the prior in 1287 
claimed and established liberties in Longney in- 
cluding view of frankpledge, waif, fines for licence 
of concord, felons’ and fugitives’ goods, pleas de 
vetito namio, quittance of shire and hundred, gallows, 
and tumbril. The Abbot of Pershore failed to 
establish his right to the view of frankpledge of his 
tenants in Longney, which the Prior of Great 
Malvern said had been subtracted from his court 
three years earlier, and the view of those tenants was 
granted to the prior.9! 

Proceedings of the court leet are recorded in books 
covering the period 1735-1920. In the early 16th 
century copyholds were granted at courts held in 
March-April or September—October, suggesting 
that a court baron was held only at the same time as 
the twice-yearly court leet.°3 In the 18th century 
courts baron were held from time to time other than 
in conjunction with the court leet, which was held 
in October at intervals of up to ten years. Until 
1787, however, the courts described as leets are 
shown in the court books as conducting only copy- 
hold business, except in 1756, when the jury made a 
presentment about a pool-rate and a crib-rate to 
meet the expenses of the pool-reeves.%* Draft 
proceedings of the court in 1785, however, show that 
leet business was done; they record that the suitors 
were negligent in coming and that the last court leet 
had been ‘not very lately held’ ;95 it had in fact been 
in 1779. From 1787 there is regular record of the 
appointment of a constable, hayward, tithingman, 
and two pool-reeves. No tithingman’s appointment 

84 Glos. Colln. deeds 194.2, 8; RX 194.1; Glos. R.O., 
D 892/T 44/6; Moreton Valence par. recs., misc. vol. A, 
no. 27. 

85 Census, 1811-31. 

86 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1863), 305. 

87 O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XXXII. SE. (1884 edn.). 

88 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 592; (1914), 246. 

89 J.1. 1/274 rot. 7. 

9° Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 180, 

9t Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), 255, 259-60. 

92 Glos. R.O., D 134/M 2; D 177/VII/1. Drafts and 
copies are also among the docs. penes Messrs. Warrens. 

93 E 164/39 ff. 202-11. 94 Glos. R.O., D 134/M 2. 

95 Glos. Colln. RF 194.17. 

96 Glos. R.O., D 134/M 2. 

97 Ibid. D 177/VII/1. In 1867 copyhold business was 
done at a ‘court leet and baron’, an isolated instance. 
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is recorded after 1804. From 1815 annual courts 
leet and baron were held separately but usually on 
the same day in October, and extra courts baron 
were held occasionally. In the thirties the court 
baron ceased to meet on the same day as the leet,°° 
which continued annually until 1920, appointing a 
constable until 1842 and a hayward and pool-reeves 
in 1920. From 1843 copyhold business was in- 
creasingly done outside court, and the last separate 
court baron was held in 1856.97 The court leet 
continued to be held until c. 1930.%8 

Pershore Abbey had a court for its tenants in 
Longney, and a roll recording copyhold business 
survives for 1532.99 Similar rolls survive for 
Westminster Abbey’s courts in 1707, 1710, 1733, 
1749, and 1804.! 

The parish vestry in 1731 and 1746 made a rate 
for the pool-reeves for mending the cribs, and in 
1733 made agricultural orders. Apparently by 1756 
and certainly from 1787 the pool-reeves were subject 
to the manor court, as shown above, and it was to 
the manor court that they rendered their account 
from 1836 to 1920.3 The vestry agreed in 1731 to 
meet monthly to make distributions ef poor-relief 
normally made by overseers, and continued the 
practice for up to 16 years; it made payments for 
rent, apprenticing, clothing, and nursing, in addition 
to cash allowances. By 1747, however, the vestry 
had resumed the usual practice of entrusting the 
administration of relief to the overseers.* In the late 
18th century the expenditure on the poor rose 
comparatively little, and was in fact less in 1783 
than in 1776. From £128 in 1803, however, it rose 
to over £400 in 1813.5 In the late twenties it was c. 
£200 a year but in the early thirties was over £300.° 
In 1820 the parish built some cottages to house the 
poor, and in 1830 assisted the emigration of Hester 
Browning and her family to America. Perhaps in 
response to the rising expenditure on the poor a 
select vestry was formed in 1831, and in 1834 an 
assistant overseer was appointed.7 Longney became 
part of the Wheatenhurst Union in 1835,° and with 
the rest of the Wheatenhurst Rural District was 
transferred to the Gloucester Rural District in 1935.9 


CHURCH. Elsi, lord of Longney until 1086 or 
1087,'° built a church there and invited St. Wulfstan, 
Bishop of Worcester, to consecrate it. A luxuriant 
nut-tree blocked the daylight from the church, and 
when Elsi said that he would rather not have the 
church consecrated than lose the tree the bishop 
cursed the tree so that it withered.!! The history of 
the rectory estate, held by Wulfwin the priest c. 
II15, is given above.’ A vicarage had been estab- 


98 Local information. 
99 §.C. 2/210/90 rot. 13. 
1 Westm. Abb. Mun. 8389-92. 
2 Glos. R.O., P 207/VE 2/1. 
3 Ibid. D 177/VII/1. 
4 Ibid. P 207/VE 2/1; the period 1738-47 was covered 
by leaves that have been removed from the book. 
5 Poor Law Abstract, 1804, 184-5; 1818, 158-9. 
6 Poor Law Returns, H.C. 83, p. 72 (1830-1), xi; H.C. 
444, p. 70 (1835), xvii. 
7 Glos. R.O., P 207/VE 2/1. 
8 Poor Law Com. 2nd Rep. 524. 
9 Census, 1931 (pt. ii). 
10 See p. 200. 
11 William of Malmesbury, Vita Wulfstani (R.H.S.), 40- 
4I. 
12 See p. 200. 
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lished by 1291,!3 to which Great Malvern Priory 
presented until the Dissolution. Thereafter the 
Crown retained the advowson;!5 in 1953 the vicarage 
was united with the perpetual curacy of Elmore, 
and the patronage of the united benefice was shared 
by the Lord Chancellor with the Archdeacon of 
Gloucester as patron of Elmore." 

The vicar’s portion, £4 6s. 8d. in 1291,17 was 
worth {12 clear by 1535.18 In 1650 its value was put 
at £30,!9 and by 1698 the trustees of Smith’s Charity 
were making a discretionary augmentation of £6, 


later raised to {10.7° The value had risen to £100 ° 


clear by 1851,7! and following augmentations in 1867 
and 18687? was {112 in 1909.73 The vicar had the 
small tithes, the great tithes of 3 yardlands, and c. 
3a. of meadow. The tithes were commuted for 
corn-rents at inclosure in 1815.5 he vicarage house 
was recorded, as being out of repair, in 1563;¢ it 
presumably stood on the site of the 18th-century 
brick house immediately north of the churchyard 
that was the vicarage”? until 1869. A new, larger 
house was then built with the help of a grant?® on 
Windmill Hill, 700 yds. east of the church. 

A chantry of St. Mary the Virgin in Longney 
church had been founded by 1283, when it had a 
chaplain called William;?9 Stephen the chaplain of 
Longney, recorded c. 1267,3° and John the chaplain 
of Longney, before 1300,3! may also have been 
chantry priests. Lands in Longney that had been 
for the maintenance of the chantry and its priest 
were granted by the Crown in 1564.32 

Robert Brether or Bryther, who evidently be- 
longed to a family holding land in Hardwicke and 
Longney,33 became vicar in 146634 and was still 
there in 1498.35 A curate was employed by Roger 
Mathew, vicar in 1540,36 and by his successor John 
David, who was said in 1548 to be contumacious37 
and to neglect the quarterly sermons** but was very 
nearly satisfactory in doctrine in 1551.39 Robert 
Clayfield, vicar from 1563 to 1609, was described 
as but a mean divine and no preacher in 1576, when 
he had another benefice and lived elsewhere,?° but 
later he lived at Longney and preached.*! Another 
long incumbency was that of Richard Littleton (d. 
1713), whose monument in Longney church records 
that he was minister there for 58 years.4? Littleton’s 
successors until 1865 were non-resident, usually 
employing curates to serve Longney; the last three 
held the perpetual curacy of Elmore also.#3 E. R. 


13 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 224; cf. B.M. Harl. Ch. 83.A.34. 

Meg. Reg. Reynolds, 156; Worc. Episc. Reg., Reg. 
Polton, f. 145. 

15 e.g, H.H.R. xix. 102; G.D.R. vol. 384, f. 136. 

16 Lond. Gaz. 26 May 1922 (p. 4039); Glouc. Dioc. Yr. 
Bk. (1952-3), 28-29; (1962-3), 32-33. 

17 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 224. 

18 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 498. 

19 Trans. B.G.A.S. Ixxxiil. 93. 

20 G.D.R. Longney terrier, 1698; Rudder, Glos. 534. 

21 FO) 129/337/ 1/1) r. 

22 Lond. Gaz. 14 May 1867 (p. 2766); 4 Dec. 1868 (p. 
6479). 

23 Glouc. Jnl. 3 Apr. 1909. 

24 G.D.R. Longney terriers, 1678, ? 1807. 

25 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 92. 

26 Hockaday Abs. cclxiv. 

270.S. Map 6”, Glos. XXXII. SE. (1884 edn.); the 
house is shown in Bigland, Glos. ii, plate at p. 177. 

28 Lond. Gaz. 4 Dec. 1868 (p. 6479); Glouc. Jnl. 3 Apr. 
1909. 
29 Reg. Giffard, 200. 
30 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), iii. 135. 
31 B.M. Harl. Ch. 83.A.34. 


Nussey, in whose time the new vicarage was built, 
held the living of Longney alone for 39 years from 
1865, and J. R. Rowland for 41 years from 1912.4 
The church of ST. LAURENCE, which may 
earlier have been called St. Helen’s,4° is built mainly 
of Lias stone, formerly covered externally with a 
yellow wash, and has a tiled roof. It comprises 
chancel with a south chapel, long nave, south tower 
set as a transept, and north and south porches. No 
trace of the 11th-century building is to be seen. A 
rebuilding in the 13th century is represented by the 
opening from the chancel to the south chapel, a 
two-bay arcade of two chamfered orders resting on 
a cylindrical central pier with a moulded capital, and 
by two plain piscinas in the chancel and chapel. In 
the 14th century the two lower stages of the tower 
were made; the bottom stage has a simple window 
of two pointed lights, and there is a similar window 
in the south wall of the nave. The west window is of 
three cusped 14th-century lights, and the east 
window was once like it. The north doorway, the 
timber north porch, the two-light windows in the 
north wall of the nave, a sepulchral recess in the 
chancel with an ogee moulded arch, and the priest’s 
door to the south chapel are apparently also of the 
14th century. Other windows in the chancel, nave, 
and south chapel were made in the 15th century. 
The nave has a trussed rafter roof, retaining its 
panelling at the east end, with moulded tie-beams. 
The south porch and the upper stage and short 
diagonal buttresses of the tower, all of oolitic ashlar, 
were added in the late 15th or early 16th century; 
the former chancel arch, springing from the wall,47 
and the three-light south window of the nave were 
made in the same period. The tower is embattled 
and has large gargoyles, and its three stages are 
separated by string-courses. The large south porch 
is also embattled; both inner and outer doorways 
have continuous moulded arches with quatrefoils 
carved in the spandrels, and are surmounted by 
mutilated niches, the outer one incorporated in a 
row of trefoil-headed panels;48 within the porch are 
stone benches and the octagonal shaft of a stoup. 
The nave and chancel were restored in 1873-4,49 
and the arches between the chancel and south 
chapel, which had been filled in the later 18th 
century,5° were unblocked and the chancel windows 
and chancel arch were rebuilt. The chancel was 
refurnished in 1906,5! and the tower restored in 


32 Cal. Pat. 1563-6, p. 67. 

33 e.g. S.C. 6/Hen. VITI/7445 rot. 43. 

34 Worc. Episc. Reg., Reg. Carpenter, i, f. 192v. 

35 Hockaday Abs. xxii, 1498 visit. f. 9. 

36 [bid. xxviii, 1540 stipendiaries, f. 7. 

37 Tbid. xxxi, 1548 visit. f. 6. 

38 Tbid. cclxiv. 39 F.H.R. xix. 102. 

40 Hockaday Abs. xlvii, 1576 visit. ff. 7, 138; cclxiv. 

41 Tbid. xlix, state of clergy 1584, f. 4; lii, state of clergy 
1593, f. 6. 

42 Cf. Roper, Glos. Effigies, 334-5. 

43 Hockaday Abs. cclxiv. 

44 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1902), 232; (1910), 240; Glouc. Dioc. 
Yr. Bk. (1952-3), 28-29. 

45 So called by 1712: Atkyns, Glos. 546. A charitable 
distribution was made on St. Laurence’s day in the mid 
17th century: G.D.R. Longney terrier, 1683. 

46 Asc. 1708: Bodl. MS. Top. Glouc. C.3, f. 218v. 

47 Cf. Glos. Ch. Notes, 181-2 (supplement), a description 
of the church in 1873. 

48 Cf. plate facing p. 172. 

49 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879), 697; Glos. N. & Q. iv. 627. 

5° Collections Relating to H. Smith, 109. 

5! Glouc. Jnl. 3 Apr. 1909. 
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1916.5 ‘There were two or more bells in 1543,55 and 
five in the early 18th century.5+ Of the eight surviv- 
ing bells one was cast by John Palmer in 1635,55 one 
by Abraham Rudhall in 1712, and the other six by 
John Rudhall between 1796 and 1833.5° The organ 
was bought in 1905.57 The font, which has an 
octagonal panelled bowl and buttressed pedestal, 
was made in the 14th century;5* from the later 18th 
century to the later rgth it was in the churchyard, 
disused.5? The mural monuments include two by 
John Pearce of Frampton on Severn. The church 
plate is of 1804 and 1805.°° The registers begin in 
1661 and are virtually complete. In the churchyard 
are the socket of an ancient stone cross and two stone 
coffins carved with crosses. 


NONCONFORMITY. A room registered for 
protestant nonconformist worship in 1819 and a 
house registered in 1838°! were evidently for the 
Congregationalists or Independents’? who built a 
chapel in 1839.°3 In 1851 there was no minister but 
the chapel drew congregations of up to 100.6 The 
chapel, a building of red brick at Churchend, was 
regularly used in 1968. 


EDUCATION. In 1818 there were two dame 
schools but no educational endowment.®> A Sunday 
school that was started in 1820 had an attendance of 
30 in 1825, when there was also a dame school kept 
by the parish clerk,® and of 40 in 1833, when the 
Sunday-school master received {£5 a year.67 There 
was apparently no school at all in 1846.6 A National 
school was established in a new building in 1863, 
and had an attendance of 38 in 1869.7° The building, 


LONGNEY 


which is a single-story brick building incorporating 
a two-story teacher’s house,?! was enlarged in 1896. 
Attendance fell from 71 in 19027? to 44 in 1936;73 in 
1968, when the older children went to school in 
Quedgeley and Stroud, there were 32 children in 
two departments.74 


CHARITIES. Until the mid 17th century 16 
bushels of wheat were distributed to the poor out of 
the rectory estate,75 on which they were said to have 
been charged by Sir Edmund Pounce.?° No record 
of the charity has been found after the early 18th 
century. Between 1683 and 169877 Samuel Yelfe 
gave {10 to provide coal for the poor,7? and from 
173079 the capital sum was in the hands of the 
overseers of the poor; in 1793 the charity disap- 
peared, and after a revival in 1822, whereby tos. a 
year was distributed in coal, it was again lost in 
TOR Geo 

Henry Smith by deed of 1626 gave £100 to buy 
land for the benefit of the poor of Longney, and in 
1641 the trustees bought 8a. in Harescombe*! 
which were exchanged at inclosure- for 8a. in 
Haresfield. The poor of the parish also received an 
annual sum paid out of Longney manor by Smith’s 
trustees.82 The two charities, with a combined yield 
of £28, were jointly distributed in cash and coal in 
1818. From 1840 sheets, lengths of calico, and other 
textiles were added to the method of distribution, 
which ceased to include cash in 1863; from 1842 
Mr. Smith’s charity, the one founded in 1626 and 
worth c. £14, was distinguished from the Longney 
charity paid out of the manor and worth c. £16.83 In 
1968 the two charities were distributed together, c. 
£75 going in coal and cash to some 15 recipients.*+ 


MORETON VALENCE 


Moreton VALENCE lies 6 miles south-west of 
Gloucester, on the left-hand bank of the Severn. 
The river has been a significant element in the his- 
tory of the parish, which is rural and, although two 
main roads cross it, for the most part secluded. The 
parish covered an area of c. 1,450 a. and was extreme- 
ly elongated in shape, extending more than 5 
miles from the Severn to the Cotswold escarpment 
but never being over a mile across. In the middle it 
was divided into two by the part of Putloe hamlet 
that was in Standish: to the north-west lay 666 a. 


32 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1927), 256. 

53 Hockaday Abs, cclxiv. 

54 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 151v.; Rudder, Glos. 534, 
gives the same number. 

55 Trans. B.G.A.S. xxxiv. 117. 

56 Glos. Ch. Bells, 54. 87 Glouc. Fnl. 3 Apr. 1909. 

58 Cf. Trans. B.G.A.S. xxxix. 69-70. 

59 Collections Relating to H. Smith, 109. 

60 Cf. Glos. Ch. Plate, 139-40. 

61 Hockaday Abs. cclxiv. 

® Glos. R.O., PA 207/1, where the names William Sims 
and William Viner Ellis provide links with Mary Sims 
(1819) and Daniel Ellis (1838). 

64 H.O. 129/337/1/1/2. 


63 Date on bldg. 
6s Educ. of Poor Digest, 303. 66 G.D.R. vol. 383, no. clvi. 
67 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 320. 
68 Church School Inquiry, 1846-7, 12-13. 
69 Ed. 7/34/200. 
7° Rep. of Educ. Cttee. of Council, 1869-70 [C. 165], p 
573, H.C. (1870), xxii. 


including the hamlet of Epney, and to the south- 
east lay 775 a., including the areas called Little 
Moreton, Pidgemore, Horsemarling, and Moreton 
Hill.! In 1884 all of Standish lying north-west of the 
main road at Putloe was transferred to Moreton 
Valence and all of Moreton Valence south-east of 
the road was transferred to Standish. That change, 
together with minor boundary adjustments, reduced 
the area of the parish to 991 a. The minor adjust- 
ments were the transfer of an unpopulated part of 
Moreton Valence to Whitminster in 1884 and the 


i Cf. Glos. R.O., D 2186/84, plans and elevations dated 
1861. 

72 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1902), 232. 

73 Bd. of Educ. List 21, 1936 (H.M.S.O.), 122. 

74 Local information. 

75 G.D.R. Longney terrier, 
B.323, 1. 052v- 

76 Atkyns, Glos. 547; Pounce may be an error for Penne, 
for a similar charity in Moreton Valence was attributed to 
Sir Edmund Penne, who was perhaps a lessee of the rectory. 

77 G.D.R. Longney terriers, 1683, 1698. 

78 r6th Rep. Com. Char. 70. 

79 Glos. R.O., P 207/VE 2/tr. 

80 Ibid. CH 1, note at beginning; 16th Rep. Com. Char. 70. 

81 Bigland, Glos. ii. 178; G.D.R. vol. 3814, f. 37. 

82 6th Rep. Com. Char. 70. 

83 Glos. R.O., P 207/CH 1. 

84 Ex inf. Mr. S. H. Prout, chairman of par. council. 

'O.S. Area Bks. (1880, 1883); 15 a. were said to be 
common to Moreton Valence and Standish. 


1683; Bodl. MS. Rawl. 
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transfer to Moreton Valence of two unpopulated 
parts of Standish in 1882, of three small parts of 
Saul by the river, including one at Epney with three 
houses, in 1884, and of an unpopulated part of 
Randwick in 1886.2*The account that follows relates 
to the area of the parish before 1884, except that the 
parts of Epney in Saul and Standish are included, and 
that Putloe, which was partly in Moreton Valence, is 
reserved for treatment as part of Standish. 

The River Severn forms the short north-west 
boundary. The long north-east boundary with 


Standish is an artificial one, following field boun-- 


daries. Parts of the long south-west boundary are 
marked by a watercourse and by Moreton Lane, 
the middle section of which no longer survives.* 
The Severn makes the riverside land liable to 
flooding,5 and in 1625 the owner of some land at 
Epney was obliged to maintain the ‘sea wall’. 
In places the sea-wall is 8 ft. higher than the land 
inshore. A fishing weir at Epney belonging to the 
manor existed in 1216,7 and apparently c. 1151;° 
in 1246 it needed strengthening,? and the sheriff 
was ordered to repair it.!° In 1324 the fishery was 
recorded as no more than a pool in the Severn;"! 
tithes of the fishery were mentioned in 1341,” 
and in 1372 the weir at Epney was in a bad state.!3 
Nothing further has been found about the weir 
until 1630, when the lord of the manor, Sir Henry 
Jerningham, sold the weir house at Epney.4 A 
pool or fishing place, and free fishing in the Severn 
where it passed Moreton Valence, were sold with the 
manor in 1640.15 The fishery was to be leased from 
the lord of the manor in 1720.6 At the Anchor Inn, 
Epney, elvers are collected for sending to distant 
places, and another elver-station was opened at 
Baldwins in 1967.17 

The parish lies mainly on the Lower Lias. The 
north-west part is flat, lying below the soft. 
contour. T’o the south-east the land rises gently at 
first until in the extreme eastern tip it rises sharply 
to 750 ft.18 Although the land has been used mainly 
for pasture there were once open fields, and a 
gradual process of inclosure was completed in 
1823. Orchards in the parish have been extensive.!9 
A vineyard, apparently in Moreton, was recorded c. 
1151.20 In 1255 the Crown granted palings for 
enclosing the park at Moreton belonging to William 
de Valence,?! who later claimed free warren there.?2 
The park was broken into in 1287 and 1295, and 
deer were taken.?3 It was described as a park without 
wild beasts in 1324,74 the latest date at which mention 

2 Census, 1891. The area of Moreton Valence is given as 
990 a. in ibid. 1911, and as 989 a. in ibid. 1921 and later, 
without apparent reason. 

3'See piesa. 

4G.D.R. Moreton Valence tithe award; O.S. Maps 
1/25,000, SO 70-71, 80 (1951-2 edn.). 

5 Cf. Rudder, Glos. 558. 

© Glos. R.O., abstract of deeds penes Miss L. E. Leonard- 
Willey. 

7 Cal. Ing. Misc. i, p. 54. 

8 Chart. & Recs. of Hereford Cath. ed. W. W. Capes, 12. 

9 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1236-1300, 7. 

10 Cal. Lib. 1245-51, 80. 

™ Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 186. 

12 Ing. Non. (Rec. Com.), 414. 

13 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1413, 72. 

™ Glos. R.O., D 1828/9. 

15 [bid. D 678/Moreton Valence/7. 16 Ibid. 203-4. 

17 Ex inf. Mrs. G. A. Bearman, of Lea Court Farm. 

18 O.S. Maps 1/25,000, SO 70-71, 80 (1951-2 edn.). 

19 See pp. 211-12. 

20 Chart. & Recs. of Hereford Cath. 12. 


of it has been found. Its location may be indicated 
by the name of Park field, which was near the 
centre of the south-east part of the parish.?5 
Settlement is scattered, and the two most compact 
groups of houses, at Putloe?6 and Epney, appear to be 
of relatively late origin. The earliest settlement was 
presumably the small group of houses near the 
centre of the parish, including the church, the site 
of the moated manor-house,?7 Church Farm, Bar- 
racks Farm, and two small houses. That was the site 
of the settlement characterized in the 11th century 
by the name Moreton, a farmstead set in marshland, 


‘to which the suffix Valence had been added by 


1276,78 after the then lord of the manor.?? Church 
Farm is an L-shaped house of one story with attics 
under a steeply pitched roof. It is of brick, with a 
tiled roof, but was formerly timber-framed and 
thatched.3° The range projecting eastward is wider 
and higher at the eaves and ridge than the north- 
south range, to which it was an addition. Barracks 
Farm is a small 18th- or 1gth-century brick 
house. South-east of the church, Woodfield House 
was built c. 1830 and the new glebe house in the 
1880s;3! both are of brick. Moor Farm, ? mile 
north-west of the church, stands at the end of a 
long avenue of oak trees, planted c. 1806 when the 
house was rebuilt or enlarged for Daniel and Mary 
Willey.3? Their house was a substantial building of 
brick, and it was given the name Moor End House; 
c. 1916, however, it was destroyed by fire and only a 
small part was rebuilt.53 

In the south-east part of the parish are two very 

loose groups of farm-houses, Horsemarling and 
Little Moreton. The name Horsemarling, recorded 
in 1326,34 appears to have been used of an area of 
% square mile or more, including Welch’s Farm,35 
Horsemarling Farm, Stagholt Farm, and Crow- 
comepill. Horsemarling Farm may have been the 
house belonging to Thomas Banbury in the early 
14th century ;3¢ in the late 17th century it belonged 
to the Bower family,37 and was described in 1672 
as being in two halves separately occupied, the new, 
lower half on the west and the older, upper half 
on, the east.38 The house is of ashlar with a Cotswold 
stone roof, and has two stories with gabled attics. 
The older, eastern part was built in the early 17th 
century; it has continuous dripmoulds, and the 
roof-trusses in the attics are numbered. ‘The western 
part is built in a similar but slightly simpler style. 
In 1967 Horsemarling Farm was again in two 
occupations. Stagholt Farm, a small house built 

21 Close R. 1254-6, 23. 

22 Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), 255. 

23 J.I. 1/286 rot. 14; J.I. 1/278 rot. 62; Cal. Pat. 1292- 
1301, 163, 216. 

24 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 187. 

a G.D.R. Moreton Valence terriers, charitable gifts, 
I . 

26 ee Pp. 232. 27 See p. 210. 

28 P.N. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 186-7; a motive may have 
been to distinguish it from Standish Moreton. 

29 See p. 208. 

30 Local information. 

31 See p. 214. 

32 Date and inits. on dovecot; cf. p. 210. 

33 Inscr. in church; ex inf. Miss L. E. Leonard-Willey, 
of Woodfield Ho., and Mr. H. J. Bubb, of Moor Fm. 

34 Crxr5/L/A 4 . 30v.; cf. Reg. Mon. Winch. i. 6. 


35 See pp. 210-11. 
36 Year Bks. 1422 (Selden Soc. 1), 65-68; cf. C.P. 
25(1)/'79/85/29. 
e€ p. 212. 
38 Glos. R.O., D 678/Moreton Valence/26. 
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or rebuilt in the late 18th century or early roth, 
may be a successor of the house in Horsemarling 
called Hannowes in the 17th century;3? Robert 
Hannowe was churchwarden of Moreton Valence in 
1498.49 The house near Stroud Green that was 
mentioned in the 17th and 18th centuries*! may 
have been at Crowcomepill, where in 1967 there 
were only two pairs of r9th-century cottages, or it 
may have been + mile further north towards Stroud 
Green, where there appears to be the site of a demo- 
lished house. 

Little Moreton,# a name that has dropped out of 
use, comprised Manor Farm, Green Farm, and 
Moreton Green. At Moreton Green were a cottage 
and two other buildings in 1818,43 but only one 
small cottage remained in 195144 and it had gone 
by 1967. Close to Manor Farm on the south-west 
was the house of the rectory estate, recorded in 
1652 and demolished by 1841.45 Manor Farm was 
built in the 18th century, a two-story building of 
brick with stone quoins and a Welsh slate roof. 
Immediately south of it are earthworks which may 
mark the site of another farm-house. Green farm, 
west of Manor Farm, was burnt down and rebuilt 
¢. 1935.4° Between Little Moreton and Horsemarling 
is Pidgemore Farm. The name Pidgemore occurred 
in 1287.47 In 1617 Pidgemore, held as a freehold of 
the manor by Thomas Cowles (d. 1631), included 
two houses;48 another Thomas Cowles owned it in 
1680.49 In the 18th century there seem to have been 
at least two houses, owned by Samuel Pridey and 
his successor William Pridey and by Nathaniel 
Hewlett ;5° Edward Hewlett had Pidgemore Farm 
in 1818 and 1823,5! and John Pridey sold his estate 
there to the lord of the manor in 1828.52 By 1841 
there was only one farm-house, owned and occupied 
by John Hooper.s3 The house was built in the early 
19th century, as a large two-story brick farm-house. 

In the extreme south-east tip of the parish are 
Moreton Hill Farm¢ and Standish House. Standish 
House is said to have been built by Lord Sherborne 
as a hunting-lodge in 1830,55 but there was a building 
there in 1818, apparently either a farm building or a 
house under construction.5¢ In 1824 a house on the 
site was called the Cottage.s57 Standish House is a 
stuccoed building of two stories enlarged in 1865,5° 
in a commanding position, and it was occupied c. 
1850-80 by the railway magnate Richard Potter, 
whose daughter Beatrice Webb, Lady Passfield, spent 
her childhood there.5? The house was used as a 
Red Cross hospital during the First World War;° in 
1g21 it was bought from Lord Sherborne for the 


39 Glos. R.O., D 678/Moreton Valence/46, 95; D 1828/6. 

49 Hockaday Abs. xxii, 1498 visit. f. 9. 

41 Glos. R.O., D 678/Moreton Valence/43, 152, 171. 

42 So called in 1575: G.D.R. Moreton Valence terrier. 

43 Glos. R.O., D 1388, map of Moreton Valence, 1818; 
cf, O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XLI. 5 (1884 edn.). 

44O.S. Map 1/25,000, SO 80 (1951 edn.). 

45 See p. 211. 46 Ex inf. Miss Leonard-Willey. 

47 PN, Glos. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 191. 

48 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, iii. 18-19. 

49 Glos. R.O., D 1828/6; cf. ibid. 3. 

50 Ibid. D 678/Moreton Valence/211, 227, 231-2. 

51 Tbid. D 1388, map of Moreton Valence, 1818; Q/RI 104. 

52 Ibid. D 678/Moreton Valence/250. 

53 G.D.R. Moreton Valence tithe award. 

54 See p. 210. 55 Lilley, Standish, 235. 

56 Glos. R.O., D 1388, map of Moreton Valence, 1818. 

57 Greenwood, Map of Glos. (1824). 

58 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 602. 

59 B. Webb, My Apprenticeship; D.N.B. 
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Gloucestershire Joint Committee for Tuberculosis,®! 
which opened its sanatorium there in 1922.7 
In 1931 patients and staff numbered over 300.° 
The buildings were extended in 1923-6, 1939, 
and 1947,° but thereafter the hospital ceased to be 
exclusively for tuberculosis, and became a general 
chest, orthopaedic, and tuberculosis hospital. After 
further building, it had 269 beds in 1967.° 

The hamlet of Epney, beside the Severn in the 
extreme north-west of the parish, was inhabited by 
the late 13th century.® The name suggests that the 
settlement was on an island®? before the sea-wall 
was built, and until the rgth century the hamlet was 
very small. The earliest houses were presumably 
on the piece of ground above the 25 ft. contour, in 
the south-west part of the hamlet, and in that part 
are a timber-framed and thatched cottage of the 17th 
century and two farm-houses and the Anchor Inn,® 
built or rebuilt in brick in the earlier 19th century. 
In the north-east part of the hamlet, stretching 
along the road towards Longney and protected 
from high tides by the sea-wall, the houses are 
mostly cottages of the early 19th century or small 
villas — several of them are so named —of the late 
tgth century, but they include a single-story timber- 
framed cottage, which was once apparently a pair, 
and an 18th-century brick house. At Baldwins, } 
mile south-west of Epney, there were formerly 
more houses within Moreton Valence parish than 
the one 18th-century brick farm-house divided into 
two cottages that was there in 1967; the mill 
belonging to Moreton Valence manor was there 
until the late 17th century,”° and the remains of two 
groups of cottages were finally demolished in the mid 
20th century. Including Baldwins, Epney contained 
nearly half the houses in the parish in 1841.7! 

In no part of the parish has there been any 
considerable amount of new building in the 2oth 
century. 

Although the parish is crossed by two main roads, 
the Gloucester—Bristol road and the Gloucester— 
Stonehouse road, which were turnpikes from 1726 
to 1827, and by the Gloucester and Berkeley 
Canal,72 the main lines of local communications 
formerly lay along the length of the parish. A lane 
once ran from Putloe to Horsemarling,73 but by 
1967 it was no longer open. Part of it, the queen’s 
highway between Moreton Green and Putloe 
Green, was presented as out of repair in 1599.74 
The highway called the Moors, presented in 1600,75 
apparently went close to the site of Moor Farm 
and continued to Epney. Moreton Lane, an ancient 


60 Standish Ho. Mag. Sept. 1947, p. 6 (Glos. Colln. 
R 281.1). 

6t Glos. R.O., DC/S 83/8. 

62 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1927), 320. 

63 Census, 1931 (s.v. Standish). 

64 Standish Ho. Mag. Sept. 1947, pp. 4, 6, 8. 

65 The Medical Dir. (1967), ii. 2995. 

66 Reg. Giffard, 412, 454. 

67 P.N. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 187. 

68 The inn was formerly a detached part of Standish 
parish, and the farm-house south of it a detached part of 
Saul parish. 

69 Glos. R.O., D 1388, map of Moreton Valence, 1818; 
Lea Court Farm is in Whitminster parish; see below, p. 
294. 

70 See p. 212. 

71 G.D.R. Moreton Valence tithe award. 

72 See p. 180. 

73 Marked on O.S. Map 1”, sheet 156 (1953 edn.). 

74 B.M. Harl. MS. 4131, f. 546v. 75 Ibid. f. 552v. 
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road marking the boundary between Moreton and 
Whitminster, was stopped west of Pegthorne 
Bridge, a former swing bridge across the Gloucester 
and Berkeley Canal, in 1841;7° the bridge is said to 
have fallen down in 1916,77 and in 1967 Moreton 
Lane was overgrown beyond the avenue to Moor 
Farm. 

Fourteen inhabitants of the parish were assessed 
for tax in 1327.78 There were c. 150 communicants 
in 1551,79 the same number as in 1603.8 There was 
apparently a fall in population in the 17th century 
for there were 50 families in 1650,8! 28 houses 
assessed for tax in 1672,8% and c. 150 inhabitants in 
30 houses ¢. 1710.83 The population then remained 
steady,*+ but from 169 c. 177585 rose to 265 in 1801 
and 312 in 1811. The growth is attributable mainly 
to building in Epney. After a peak of 376 in 1871, 
numbers fell more than could be accounted for by 
the changes in boundary; the population of the civil 
parish in 1961 was 208.%6 

There were two unlicensed alehouses in the parish 
in 1660, two more in 1661, and one at Epney in 
1665.87 In 1838 there were said to be four beershops.®8 
Some of them are likely to have been at Putloe, 
intended to serve travellers along the main road.%9 
The Anchor Inn at Epney was in existence in 1806,9° 
and a friendly society was meeting there in 1846.9! 


MANOR AND OTHER ESTATES. In 1086 
Durand of Gloucester held Moreton, which was 
assessed at 3 hides. Before the Conquest Auti 
had held it.9? The overlordship descended with 
Durand’s manor of Haresfield, passing to the Earls 
of Hereford:93 Moreton was held of the Earl of 
Hereford in 1246% and although the tenants in 
demesne were said to hold of the king in chief in 
the early 14th century the earl’s overlordship was 
later recorded.% Moreton was part of the honor of 
Hereford assigned to Mary, wife of Henry of 
Lancaster,” later Henry IV, and in 1413 and 1419 
was said to be held as of Haresfield manor.9® It 
was said to be held of the earldom of Derby in 
1453,99 of the honor of Hereford as of Haresfield 
manor in 1460,! of the honor of Hereford in 1504,2 
and of the king in chief in 16193 and 1631.4 


76 Glos. R.O., Q/SRh 1841/D. 

77 Local information. 

78 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 

79 BLALR. xix. 103. 

80 B.M. Harl. MS. 594, f. 226. 

81 Trans. B.G.A.S. |xxxix. 93. 

82 E 179/247/14 rot. 13d. One house with 4 hearths had 
recently been demolished. 

83 Atkyns, Glos. 564. 

84 154 in 1735; 152 in 1750: G.D.R. vols. 2858 (1), f. 25; 
381A, f. 38. 

85 Rudder, Glos. 559. 

86 Census, 1801-1961. Some figures may be vitiated by 
uncertainty about the extent of the parish. 

87 Glos. R.O., Q/SIb 1, ff. 1, 5, 97v. 

88 Rep. Com. Handloom Weavers, 471. 591 Ciip4236- 

9° Glos. R.O., D 2115/1; cf. D 1388, map of Moreton 
Valence, 1818. 

9t Ibid. Q/RZ 1. 

92 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 168v. 93 See pp. 190-1. 

94 Cal. Ing. p.m. i, p. 18; cf. Feud. Aids, ii. 250. 

95 Keud, Aids, ii. 258; cf. ibid. 243; Cal. Ing. p.m. vi, p. 
322. 

96 Cal. Ing. p.m. xiii, p. 142. 

97 Cal. Close, 1381-5, 513. 

98 Ibid. 1419-22, 4; C 138/5/12. 

°° C 139/154/22. 

2 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, iii, p. 70. 


1 C 139/179/23. 


Successive members of the Little (parvus) 
family evidently held Moreton under the Earls of 
Hereford in the rath century.5 Roger Little, son of 
Hugh? gave the churches of Moreton and Whaddon 
to Hereford cathedral between 1148 and 1154,7 and 
with his son Hugh gave land in Whaddon to Glou- 
cester Abbey before 1155.8 By 1163 Hugh had 
succeeded Roger.? In 1166 Hugh Little was recorded 
as holding 4 knights’ fees in Gloucestershire which 
he had held in 1135 of Durand’s great-nephew, 
Miles of Gloucester ;!° Hugh may have been confused 
with his grandfather. Another Roger Little had 
succeeded at least to the lands in Whaddon by 
1205.1! 

William de Pontlarge was evidently in possession 
of the estate in the early 13th century: he had a mill 
next to land in Framilode granted by Henry and 
Maud de Bohun? and in 1224 and 1226 he and his 
wife Margery owed a rent of 2 cart-loads of hay from 
Moreton meadows to Gloucester Abbey.!3 About 
the same time he made an agreement with the 
abbey about willows by his garden in Moreton, 
which was witnessed by his heir Robert.!4 Robert de 
Pontlarge died in or before 1246 holding 21 knights’ 
fees in Moreton and Whaddon; his wife Constance 
retained them with the king’s leave, and his brother 
Ralph was his next heir after William de Pontlarge, 
who had been outlawed.15 By 1247,!© however, 
William de Pontlarge, described as brother and heir 
of Robert, had granted to William de Valence, 
Henry III’s half-brother, all his right in Robert’s 
inheritance, including the manor of MORETON,” 
later called MORETON VALENCE. William 
de Valence died in 1296, his widow Joan (d. 1307)!8 
retaining 4 of Moreton and Whaddon in dower. 
Their son and heir, Aymer de Valence,!9 Earl of 
Pembroke, died holding the two manors in 1324 
and leaving three coheirs.”° 

Moreton was assigned to Elizabeth Comyn,?! 
whose mother Joan, wife of John Comyn, was 
William de Valence’s sister. Elizabeth married first 
Richard Talbot, Lord Talbot (d. 1356), and secondly 
Sir John Bromwich (d. 1388).22 Talbot, assessed 
for the highest amount of tax in Moreton in 1327,?8 
made a settlement of the manor in 1355.24 At 
Elizabeth’s death in 1372 she was said to be seised 


3 C 142/378/108. 

4 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, i. 146-7. 

5 Cf. Trans. B.G.A.S. Ixxix. 204. 

6 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 176-7. 

7 Chart. & Recs. of Hereford Cath. 12, 27. 

8 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. ii. 151; cf. i. 62; ii. 149-52, 
294. 
9 Chart. & Recs. of Hereford Cath. 27; the dispute 
recorded there arose before Gilbert Foliot left the see of 
Hereford. 

10 Red. Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), 293-4. 

11 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. i. 120. 

12 Reg. Mon. Winch. i. 229-30. 

13 Cur. Reg. R. xi, p. 550; C.P. 25(1)/73/7/88. 

™% Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, p. 100. 

18 Cal. Ing. p.m. i, p. 18. 

16 Close R. 1242-7, 537. 

17 Cal. Chart. R. 1226-57, 402. 

18 Complete Peerage, x. 381. 

19 Cal. Close, 1296-1302, 3. 

20 Cal. Ing. p.m. vi, p. 322. In 1314 Aymer had granted 
the manor to William Tuchet, who surrendered it to the 
Crown, which granted it back to Aymer: Cal. Fine R. 
1307-19, 213; Cal. Pat. 1313-17, 186. 

21 Cal. Fine R. 1319-27, 338, 340. 

22 Complete Peerage, xii (1), 614. 

23 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 

24 Cal. Ing. p.m. X, p. 277. 
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of the manor in demesne as of fee,?5 but in 1373 her 
second husband and her son Gilbert Talbot jointly 
held 2 knights’ fees in Moreton and Whaddon.?6 
Gilbert Talbot died in 1387 and his son Richard in 
139627 having.conveyed the manor to trustees. 
Richard’s heir was his son Gilbert,?8 but Richard’s 
widow Ankaret (d. 1413)? and her second husband 
Thomas Neville, Lord Furnivale, held 4 of Moreton 
and Whaddon.°*° Gilbert Talbot died in 1418, having 
settled the manors on trustees,3' and his daughter 
and heir Ankaret died in 1421 to be succeeded by 
Gilbert’s brother John, created Earl of Shrewsbury 
in 1442.32 The earl was holding Moreton and Whad- 
don at his death in 1453,33 and in 1460 his son and 
heir John died holding 2 of the manors, as 1 knight’s 
fee, the remaining 4 being held by the first earl’s 
second wife, Margaret.3+ Margaret’s eldest son, 
called John Talbot like his eldest half-brother, was 
created Viscount Lisle, his mother being the eldest of 
three coheirs to the barony of that name. He died in 
1453 leaving a son Thomas, whose wardship 
was granted to Margaret,35 and somehow Moreton 
and Whaddon passed to Thomas, Viscount Lisle 
(d. 1470), whose heirs were his sisters Elizabeth 
and Margaret.%¢ 

Elizabeth married Edward Grey, created Viscount 
Lisle, who in 1489 settled Moreton on his second 
wife, Joan. Edward’s son and heir John37 settled the 
manor on himself and his wife Muriel in 1503,38 
and died in 1504 leaving as his heir his daughter 
Elizabeth.39 Muriel, who had married Sir Thomas 
Knyvett, was in possession of the manor in 1506.4° 
In 1513 Charles Brandon, later Duke of Suffolk, 
was lord of the manor by virtue of his betrothal to 
Elizabeth Grey, Viscountess Lisle,+! but Elizabeth 
in fact married Henry Courtenay, Earl of Devon, and 
died childless in 1519. Her heir was her father’s 
sister, Elizabeth, who had married Edmund Dudley 
(executed 1510)4? and in 1519 claimed the lordship 
of Moreton with her second husband, Arthur 
Plantagenet,‘ later created Viscount Lisle. Elizabeth 
died c. 1530 and her son John Dudley* held Moreton 
in 1537.45 In 1539 John Dudley, with his step-father 
and his step-father’s second wife Honor, sold 
Moreton manor to Thomas Cromwell, who sold it 
in 1540 to Sir William Kingston and his wife Mary.*° 

Kingston died in 1540, and his widow Mary 
(d. 1548) had a life tenure of the manor. In 1543 
William’s son by his first wife, Sir Anthony Kingston 


25 Ibid. xiii, p. 197. 

26 Ibid. p. 142; cf. Cal. Close, 1381-5, 513. 

27 Complete Peerage, xii (1), 614-16. 

28 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1413, 201. 

29 C 138/5/12. 

3° Cal. Close, 1405-9, 202. 

31 C 1138/41/24. 

32 Complete Peerage, xii (1), 620. 

33 C 139/154/22. 

35 Complete Peerage, viii. 55-58. 

36 Ibid. 58-59; Cal. Fine R. 1471-85, 

37 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, i, p. 368. of Cal. Close, 1485— 
1500, p. 150. 

38 Cal. Close, 1500-9, p. 92. 

39 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, iii, p. 70. 

40 Cal. Close, 1500-9, pp. 219-20. 

ar oe Berkeley Mun. p. 202; cf. L. & P. Hen. VIII, i (2), 
p. 1116. 

42 Complete Peerage, viii. 61-63. 

43 C 1/553/6. 

44 Complete Peerage, viii. 63-64. 

45 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xii (1), p. 578; cf. xiii (1), p. 554. 

46 Tbid. xv, pp. 343, 506; cf. xiii (2), PP. 37, 386, 388; 
xiv, Pp. 427, 434, 442, 464; C.P. 25(2)/14/82/13. 
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MORETON VALENCE 


(d. 1556), settled the reversion on himself for life 
and then on his niece Frances, daughter of Sir 
George Baynham and wife of Henry Jerningham 
(d. 1572).47 Henry’s son and heir Henry (d. 1619) 
settled the manor in 1592 on the marriage of his 
eldest son, a third Henry, created a baronet in 
1621,48 who sold the manor in 1630 to Sir Ralph 
Dutton. Associated with Jerningham in the sale was 
William Palmer,#9 whose father Robert had died in 
1630 having settled the manor of Moreton Valence 
on William’s marriage in 1629.5° William Palmer 
had livery of 4 of the manor in 1632.5! The nature 
of the Palmers’ title, and of William Palmer’s part 
in the sale to Dutton, is uncertain. In 1632 a small 
estate at Pidgemore was held of Ralph Dutton as of 
his manor of Moreton Valence.52 

In 1640 Sir Ralph Dutton sold the manor to 
Abraham Chamberlain, a London merchant,53 
from whom it passed by will in 1641 to his grandson, 
also Abraham Chamberlain.5+ In 1647 Abraham 
Chamberlain settled the manor on the marriage of 
his son Abraham with Judith Delawne,°5 and either 
Abraham the son or his son Abraham made a 
settlement in 1672 on marrying Anne Lloyd.5¢ 
Abraham and Anne Chamberlain in 1680 sold a 
substantial estate in Horsemarling to the occupier, 
Edward Fowler, a clothier,57 another one near 
Stroud Green to William Pearce, clothier of Stone- 
house,58 and a third, comprising copyholds, cottages, 
parcels of land, the church house, and 23 chief 
rents, to John Hill and others.5° In 1681 they sold 
to Sir Ralph Dutton of Sherborne, Bt., an estate in 
Moreton Valence including the house where they 
lived and liberties including a court leet and view of 
frankpledge belonging to ‘the said manor of More- 
ton Valence’ which had not, however, been already 
specified.6° 

Sir Ralph Dutton’s estate in Moreton descended 
with his Sherborne estate®! until the zoth century. It 
comprised 251 a. in 1823, and 391 a. in 1841, 
including Welch’s farm, which had been acquired 
since 1823, Manor farm, and Hill farm, all in the 
eastern end of the parish.3 The Duttons (later 
Lords Sherborne) were named as lords of the 
manor from the early 18th century®+ until they sold 
their Standish and Moreton estates to the Gloucester- 
shire County Council in rg21.® 

In the early 19th century Benjamin Hyett of 
Painswick was named with Lord Sherborne as lord 


47L,. & P,. Hen. VIII, xviii (1), p. 198; Trans. B.G.A.S. 
lxxxili. 100-1, 105. Jerningham was Mary Kingston’s son 
by her first marriage. 

48 C 142/378/108; Trans. B.G.A.S. xvii. 
106-7. 

49 Clos. R.O., D 678/Moreton Valence/7. 

5° Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, i. 146-7. 

51 43rd Dep. Kpr’s Rep. 196. 

52 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, iii. 18-19. 

53 Glos. R.O., D 678/Moreton Valence/7. 

54 C 142/497/84. 

55 Glos. R.O., D 678/Moreton Valence/8; D 1828/2. 

56 Ibid. D 678/Moreton Valence/21; D 1828/3. 

57 [bid. D 678/Moreton Valence/46. 

58 Tbid. 43. 

59 Ibid. D 1828/6. 

60 Tbid. D 678/Moreton Valence/47. 

8 CPi V.CLEE: Glos. vi.j123: 

62 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 104. 

63 G.D.R. Moreton Valence tithe award. 

64e.9. Bodl. MS. Top. Glouc. C.3, f. 218v.; Atkyns, 
Glos. 564; Rudder, Glos. 558; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 602; 
(1914), 260. 

65 See p. 234. 
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of the manor or as having a claim to the lordship. 
In 1824, the year after the inclosure commissioners 
had made a small allotment of land to replace 
manorial rights then disputed between Lord 
Sherborne and Mrs. Mary Willey,°7 a lawsuit 
resulted in a judgement in Lord Sherborne’s favour. 
The evidence for both parties was weak. Mrs. 
Willey claimed that the Chamberlains’ title had 
passed to Edward James, who in 1734 had by his 
will given the reversion of it after his wife’s death 
to his sister, Henrietta Maria Holker, widow, who 


later married Nicholas Hyett (d. 1777), and that - 


Benjamin Hyett, son of Nicholas and Henrietta 
Maria, had sold the manor in 1807 to Daniel 
Willey, Mrs. Willey’s late husband. Mrs. Willey 
relied on the collection of chief rents in 1792° 
but did not mention the sale by Abraham and Anne 
Chamberlain to John Hill and others in 1680.% 

The Willeys had long been settled in the parish: 
Daniel Willey lived there in 1698, and with Daniel 
Willey the younger was leasing land from the Duttons 
in 1705 and 1721 ;7° he was a churchwarden in 1716,7! 
and Daniel Willey the younger, of Moor Farm, was 
constable in 1742.72 The younger Daniel was suc- 
ceeded in 1768 by his grandson, Daniel Willey, 
the husband of Mary, who owned 238 a. in Moreton 
before his death in 1817.73 In 1818 Mrs. Willey 
owned Moor and Church farms,” which in 1841, 
with Putloe House, belonged to Daniel Willey 
Palmer Willey75 (d. 1860). He was the son of Daniel 
Palmer and his wife Hannah,7© so Hannah was 
presumably the daughter and heir of Daniel and 
Mary Willey. D. W. P. Willey was succeeded by 
Daniel Leonard-Willey,77 who died in 191378 to be 
succeeded by D. P. O. Leonard-Willey (d. 1961). 
D. P. O. Leonard-Willey was regarded as lord of the 
manor;79 his sisters and heirs, Mrs. E. H. Daniels 
(d. 1963) and Miss L. E. Leonard-Willey, sold most 
of the estate,®° but Miss Leonard-Willey still owned 
and lived at Woodfield House in 1967. 

William de Pontlarge evidently had a house at 
Moreton ¢. 1225,8! where Robert de Pontlarge used 
to provide a night’s lodging for the sheriff.82 In 
1253 the king gave 1o oaks from the Forest of Dean 
for building the hall of William de Valence at 
Moreton;83 next year William imprisoned there one 
of the king’s bailifts.84 Aymer de Valence’s house at 
Moreton was recorded in 1324585 in 1372 the build- 
ings were said to be worth nothing beyond their 
expenses.86 The house presumably stood on the 


66 Bigland, Glos. ii. 233; Fosbrooke, Glos. i. 304; Rudge, 
Hist. of Glos. i. 363. 

67 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 104. 

68 Ibid. D 6/L 2, the information about the Hyetts 
amplified from F. A. Hyett, “The Hyetts of Painswick’, 
TS. in Glos. R.O. Lord Sherborne’s claim rested on a deed 
of 1708 stating that the manor had lately been bought of one 
Chamberlain, on deputations to gamekeepers, 1711-90, 
and on ‘scanty’ court rolls of 1730 and 1742: Glos. R.O., 
D 6/L 2; cf. D 678/Moreton Valence/258, 260. 

69 See above. 

70 Glos. R.O., D 1828/17. 

71 Inscr. on chest in church. 

72 Glos. R.O., D 678/Moreton Valence/259. 

73 Ibid. D 1406, Wood VI F; inscr. in church; cf. Glos. 
R.O., Q/RUm 2; Rudge, Hist. of Glos. i. 364. 

74 Glos. R.O., D 1388, map of Moreton Valence, 1818. 

75 G.D.R. Moreton Valence tithe award. 

76 Inscr. in church. For earlier references to the Palmer 
family see above; Glos. Colln. deeds 209.3; G.D.R. 
Moreton Valence terrier, 1704/5; Bigland, Glos. ii. 234; 
Glos. R.O., D 678/Moreton Valence/256; D 1388, map 
of Moreton Valence, 1818; Q/RI 104. 


moated site, c. 65 yards across, immediately north of 
the church. Though there is a low outer bank 100 yds. 
from the moat on the south and west sides, and some 
lesser earthworks north of the moat, there is no 
evidence for the tradition that there was a castle 
there.87 The house may have gone out of use by 
1372, and no later reference to it has been found. 
The site was deserted by 1674, when at the upper 
end of Shootfurrow field, which lay north-west of the 
church, there was a close of 1 a. with a moat, 
called Coldcroft.88 

The house in which Abraham and Anne Chamber- 


lain had lived and which they sold to Sir Ralph 


Dutton in 1681 was apparently Moreton Hill 
Farm: it adjoined a close called the Green Hill,%9 
and c. 1710 Dutton had a good house with a large 
prospect at Gabs Hill,9° the name recalling Richard 
Gabbe who had the largest copyhold in the manor in 
1630.9! Moreton Hill Farm, standing at 450 ft. in 
the eastern tip of the parish, was built in the mid or 
late 17th century; it is of ashlar, of 2 and 3 stories 
on an L-shaped plan, and it has continuous drip- 
moulds, mullioned windows, and a Cotswold stone 
roof with gables, in some of which are bullseye 
windows surrounded with carving in low relief; 
the grouped diagonal chimneys have moulded 
caps with ornamented friezes. The principal, 
eastern wing appears at the south end as though it 
may have been stopped short of its intended length. 
It was presumably the Hill House, where the manor 
court was to be held c. 1740;9 in 1741, as Moreton 
Hill Farm, it was occupied by a tenant.95 After the 
sale of the manor estate to the county council 
Moreton Hill Farm was separated from the rest, and 
in 1967 was owned by Mr. H. J. Haine and occupied 
by his son-in-law Mr. F. G. Hall.9 

Gillian daughter of Auger claimed a yardland in 
Moreton Valence against Reynold son of Hugh in 
1221; Reynold said that not he but his brother 
Walter the chaplain held the land, and : Gillian, 
having claimed it against Walter in 1223,9° quit- 
claimed it to him in 1224.97 It was possibly the same 
yardland that Richard le Neyr and Maud his wife 
quitclaimed in 1236 to John de Bosco.% 

An estate in Horsemarling called WELCH’ S may 
have taken its name from people called le Waleys or 
le Walshe. Richard le Waleys of Moreton was 
succeeded in the 13th century by William le Waleys 
of Horsemarling.9° In 1326 Nicholas le Waleys of 
Horsemarling witnessed a deed,! and in 1327 John 


77 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 329; (1879), 707. 
78 Inscr. in churchyard. 
79 Ibid.; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1914), 260; (1919), 244; 
(1923), 258. ; 
80 Ex inf. Miss Leonard-Willey and others. 
81 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, p. 100. 
82 Cal. Ing. Misc. i, p. 49. 
83 Close R. 1251-3, 354- 
85 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 186. 
86 Ibid. 1359-1413, 72. 
87 Trans. B.G.A.S. xxxii. 10. 
88 Glos. R.O., D 1828/3. 
89 Ibid. D 678/Moreton Valence/47. 
90 Atkyns, Glos. 564; cf. Rudder, Glos. 558. 
9t Glos. R.O., D 678/Moreton Valence/7. 
92 Tbid. 263. 93 Hockaday Abs. cclxxxix. 
94 Ex inf. Mrs. Hall. 
95 Eyre Rolls, 1221-2 (Selden Soc. lix), 79. 
96 Cur. Reg. R. xi, p. 74. 
97 C.P. 25(1)/73/6/74. 
98 C.P. 25(1)/73/11/180. 
99 C115/L/A 4 ff. 39-40. 
1 Reg. Mon. Winch. i. 6. 


84 Ibid. 1253-4, 72. 
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le Walshe had the second highest tax-assessment in 
Moreton Valence.? In 1470 the will of Thomas Bygge 
of Rodborough mentioned land in Horsemarling,3 
and in 1537 John Bygge of Stroud died holding 
Welch’s and a house in Rodborough from John 
Payne, to be succeeded by his infant son Thomas.* 
Thomas Bygge had property in Moreton Valence 
in 1575,5 but in the 17th century Welch’s passed to 
the Selwyns. Richard Selwyn of Horsemarling, who 
in 1640 held a free tenement of Moreton Valence 
manor,® was succeeded in 1662 by his son Richard,” 
who owned Welch’s in 1676.8 The younger Richard 
was dead by 1687, and his son and heir, a third 
Richard,? had been succeeded by his brother 
William by 1692, when William Buckle bought the 
estate.!° William Buckle settled the estate in 1719," 
and his son Jerome was dealing with it in 1742.!2 
By 1756 Welch’s had passed to William Smith, son 
of William Buckle’s daughter Sarah,™ and in 1763 
Smith sold it to Nathaniel Fowler.'+ The estate later 
passed to Thomas Skipp, who owned it by 181815 
and apparently by 1790.1 Between 1823 and 1841 he 
or his trustees sold Welch’s to Lord Sherborne,!7 
and in 1967 the Gloucestershire County Council 
owned Welch’s.1%8 The house is of stone with a 
Cotswold stone roof and has an L-shaped plan, the 
cross-wing being lower than the main block; it was 
built mainly in the 17th century, presumably by one 
of the Selwyns, with mullioned windows and 
moulded caps to the chimneys. In 1967 the house 
was occupied by the tenants of two of the county 
council’s small-holdings. The Selwyns’ house was 
taxed on 5 hearths in 1672.19 

The prebend of Moreton and Whaddon in Here- 
ford cathedral, which originated in Roger Little’s 
gift to the cathedral in the 12th century,?° included 
the rectory estate, with land, tithes, and a house in 
Moreton Valence. The land amounted to 344 a. in 
1652; the house was called the Grange?! and stood 
at Little Moreton?? opposite Manor Farm, but it 
had been demolished by 1841. The tithes belonging 
to the prebend were commuted for a rent of £365 
in 1841.23 In 1291 Llanthony Priory had a portion of 
6s. 8d. from the tithes.24 Gloucester Abbey’s land in 
Moreton?5 was presumably at Standish Moreton, 
in Standish parish. In the 19th century several 
parochial benefices were endowed with small estates 
in Moreton Valence.?6 


2 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 
3 Hockaday Abs. cclxxxix. 
4 C 1142/60/82. 5 C.P. 25(2)/142/1816/11. 

6 Glos. R.O., D 678/Moreton Valence/7. 

7 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 160-1. On p. 161 the letter B at 
cps top should be transposed with the letter A halfway 

own. 

8 Glos, R.O., D 678/Moreton Valence/44. 
9 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 161. 

to Glos. R.O., D 678/Moreton Valence/72. 

It Tbid. 165. 12 Tbid. 132-3. 

13 Tbid. 149. 14 Tbid. 158. 

15 Tbid. D 1388, map of Moreton Valence, 1818. 

16 Bigland, Glos. ii. 232. 

17 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 104; G.D.R. Moreton Valence 
tithe award. 

18 Local information; cf. above. 

19 E 179/247/14 rot. 13d. 

20 See p. 208. 

21 C 54/3666 no. 2. 

22 G.D.R. Moreton Valence terriers, 1575, 1704/5. It is 
Sew on Glos. R.O., D 1388, map of Moreton Valence, 
1818. 

23 G.D.R. Moreton Valence tithe award. 

24 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 224. 


MORETON VALENCE 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 Moreton Valence 
was assessed at half its value of twenty years earlier, 
but it supported nevertheless 44 plough-teams, of 
which one was on the demesne and 34 were shared 
between to tenants.27 In 1220 the township was 
taxed on 5 plough-teams,?* but in 1246 the demesne 
contained 4 plough-lands, the villein tenants had 
3+ plough-lands, and further arable lands were 
presumably held by free tenants, who paid 50s. and 
1 lb. of pepper in rent.29 The demesne arable 
was afterwards reduced in extent: it amounted in 
1324 to 245 a.,3° and yielded large quantities of corn 
and smaller ones of beans and oats that were taken 
for the king’s use.3! There were 18 free tenants, 
paying nearly twice as much rent as in 1246, and 39 
customary tenants, namely 13 half-yardlanders and 
18 quarter-yardlanders, owing labour-services, and 
8 cottars.32 In 1372 the demesne arable, reckoned 
as 2 plough-lands, may have been as large as in 1324. 
The demesne pasture was then common for 5 months 
of the year. The demesne meadow was extensive ;33 
there had been a relatively large amount of meadow 
in 1086,34 and in 1640 the free tenants of the manor 
held 94 a. of meadow in severalty. When demesne 
farming was abandoned is not known, but the lord of 
the manor apparently had no land in hand in 1640.35 

The division of the demesne arable in 1324 into 
three sorts, 125 a. valued at 4d. an acre, 100 a. at 2d. 
and 30 a. that were sterile36 may suggest either a 
two-course rotation of crops or a four-course 
rotation on half the land, the other half being 
excluded from the open fields. Names of open arable 
fields in Moreton have not been found before 1575, 
when Park field, Putloe (Podley) field, High (Hay) 
field, Horfield, and Linsfield were recorded, along 
with land lately inclosed out of a sixth, Pidgemore 
field.37 Some of the fields were shared with Standish 
parish,38 including Shutfurrow and High field, which 
together provided a large part of the arable of the 
parish,39 and Charcroft.4° Other open arable fields 
recorded were the Breach, Marsh field, Hill field 
(near the river), and Stockwell.41 As in Standish, 
inclosure was gradual, beginning, at least in Pidge- 
more field, before 1575. In 1705 part of Park field, 
in the same part of the parish, was described as 
lately inclosed.42 Exchanges of land in High field 
in 1739*3 are likely to have been for the sake of 
inclosure. By 1812 the prebendal estate was consoli- 


25 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 100-13; ii. 
108. 

26 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 104; G.D.R. Moreton Valence 
tithe award. 

27 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 168v. 

28 BR. of Fees, i. 307. 

29 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1236-1300, 7. 

30 Tbid. 1302-58, 186-7. 

3t C 47/88/4 no. 87. 

32 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 187. 

33 Tbid. 1359-1413, 72. 

34 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 168v. 

35 Glos. R.O., D 678/Moreton Valence/7. 

36 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 186-7. 

37 G.D.R. Moreton Valence terrier, 1575. Horfield lay 
south of the church: Glos. R.O., D 1388, map of Moreton 
Valence, 1818. A croft called Little Horfield lay north of 
the church c. 1151: Chart. & Recs. of Hereford Cath. 12. 

38 See p. 237. 

39 Glos. R.O., D 1388, map of Moreton Valence, 1818. 

40 Ibid. D 892/T 76, deed of 1701; cf. Chart. & Recs. of 
Hereford Cath. 12. 

41 Glos. R.O., D 1388, map of Moreton Valence, 1818. 

42 G.D.R. Moreton Valence terriers, 1575, 1704/5. 

43 Glos. Colln. deeds 209.6, 8-10, 12. 
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dated and almost all inclosed.44 The process was 
completed in 1823, under Acts of 1818 and 1821, 
when 397 a., including some old inclosures, were 
inclosed and allotted. Allotments were made to 31 
owners: the largest were 72 a. to Mary Willey and 
64 a. to Lord Sherborne, and only four others 
received more than 10 a.45 

In 1823 there were said to be no copyholders and 
few commoners.*® In 1608 there had been 25 or 
more agricultural occupiers;47 most of them were 
presumably copyholders, for in 1640 there were 17 


copyholders, of whom one had 88 a. and the rest - 


between 14 a. and 44 a.48 Abraham Chamberlain 
may have reduced the number of copyholders in 
1680, when he sold several parts of the manorial 
estate separately.49 In 1793 21 freeholders signed an 
agreement about building cottages on the waste.5° 
In 1831 there were 19 farmers, of whom 13 employed 
labour,5! and the numbers were much the same in 
1841.52 The number of farms fell slowly from c. 12 
in the late 19th century,53 but after 1921 the county 
council’s acquisition of much of the land in the 
eastern part of the parish for small-holdings 
increased the number of agricultural occupiers. 

In the later 18th century it was said that the parish 
was laid out in dairy-farms,5+ and in the early 19th 
only a small part was arable.55 Wheat, barley, and 
beans were grown in 1793,5° but in 1801 only 145 a. 
were returned as sown.5? Even in 1841 only 284 a. 
were arable.5* By 1go1 the arable acreage was down 
to ror a.,59 and by 1933 had shrunk still further.© In 
the 1960s the land was increasingly sown with 
crops, but dairying remained predominant. 

William de Pontlarge had a mill in Moreton 
between 1199 and 1220, and a mill or mills were 
afterwards held by the lords of the manor until the 
later 17th century. Two mills were recorded in 
1246 and in the 14th century ;°3 in 1247 the Crown 
gave oaks from the Forest of Dean to repair William 
de Valence’s mill.6* In the late 16th century Henry 
Jerningham’s mills were said to be very ancient and 
were called Saints Mills.°5 It is not clear whether 
the two water-mills of the manorial estate in 1640 
were Saints Mills, but the two belonging to the 
lord of the manor in 1676%7 were clearly Framilode 


44 Glos. R.O., D 1347, map of glebe in Moreton Valence. 

45 Ibid. Q/RI 104. 

46 Tbid. D 6/L 2. 

47 Smith, Men and Armour, 313-14. 

48 Glos. R.O., D 678/Moreton Valence/7. 

49 Ibid. 43-44, 46. 

50 Thid. 256. 

51 Census, 1831. 

52 G.D.R. Moreton Valence tithe award. 

53 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879 and later edns.), allowing for 
the far-reaching boundary change of 1884. 

54 Rudder, Glos. 558. 

55 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. i. 362; Glos. R.O., D 1388, map 
of Moreton Valence, 1818. 

56 Glos. R.O., D 149/E 79. 

57 Acreage Returns, 1801. 

58 G.D.R. Moreton Valence tithe award. 

59 Acreage Returns, 1901. 

60 Land Util. Surv. Map, sheets 92, 103. 

6t Reg, Mon. Winch. i. 229-30; cf. above, p. 208. 

62 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1236-1300, 7. 

63 Ibid. 1302-58, 186; 1359-1413, 72; cf. Ing. Non. (Rec. 
Com.), 414. 

64 Close R. 1242-7, 537. 

65 D.L. 1/160 no. 35. 

66 Glos. R.O., D 678/Moreton Valence/7. 

67 Ibid. D 1828/6. 

68 Ibid. D 2193 (Purnell), Framilode deeds, 1672-1777; 
Frampton deeds, 1765-1826. The iron-works at Baldwins 


Mills. Saints Mill was recorded retrospectively in 
1696, and the site of the former two mills of Moreton 
Valence manor, at Baldwins immediately west of 
Lea Court Farm (in Whitminster), was indicated in 
18198 and was still discernible in 1967. 

In the early 19th century trade and industry 
employed about half as many of the inhabitants as 
agriculture.® In 1608 there was a badger, a tailor, 
and a smith in Moreton.7”? There was a physician 
in 1643 and 1674,7! a tailor in 1670,7 a baker in 
1694,73 and two carpenters in 1769.74 A few trades- 
men were recorded in the late 19th century and 
early 2oth.75 Occupations outside agriculture have 
fallen into three main groups, connected with cloth, 
with fruit and cider, and with the river. 

Fishermen may be presumed to have been more 
numerous than the records suggest, though those 
who looked after the fishing weir did not necessarily 
live in Moreton Valence.” In 1608 the population 
included 4 sailors,77 and a mariner lived at Epney in 
1846.78 There were barge-owners and shipowners 
at Epney until the 1930s, and in 1897 there were as 
many as Six.79 

A clothier of Moreton Valence in 1608, Anselm 
Fowler, had two male servants, and there were three 
weavers there then.8° Broadweavers were recorded 
in 1613,8! 1672,82 and 1709,°3 and a fuller in 1662.°4 
In the later 17th century and early 18th several 
clothiers lived at Horsemarling, which was con- 
veniently placed in relation to the cloth-mills of 
Stonehouse: Samuel Beard before 1676,85 Edward 
Fowler in 1680, Samuel Bower (the same name as 
that of the broadweaver of 1613, who lived in 
Horsemarling) in 1686, and Henry Bower in 1686 and 
1708; other clothiers of the parish were William 
Mills in 16908 and Daniel Partridge in 1722.87 

Cider-making in Moreton Valence was noticed 
by 18th-century writers,88 and although they 
remarked on it in neighbouring parishes also it seems 
to have been of particular importance in Moreton. 
In 1766, when the cider tax was removed, the church 
bells were rung for two days and the merry-making 
included the roasting of a sheep on the common.®? 
In the later 19th century there was a fruit-dealer at 
Moreton and a cider-manufacturer at Epney.9° In 


on Greenwood, Map of Glos. (1824) were presumably 
marked there in error, instead of at Framilode. 

69 Census, 1801-31. 

70 Smith, Men and Armour, 313-14. 

71 Hockaday Abs. cclxxxix, 1643; 
1828/3. 

72 Glos. Colln. deeds 139.13. 

73 Ibid. 209.3. 

74 Glos. R.O., D 134/T 9. 

75 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.), where Epney 
is entered under Framilode. 

76 See p. 206; cf. Glos. R.O., D 678/Moreton Valence/ 
203-4. 

77 Smith, Men and Armour, 313-14. 

78 Hockaday Abs. cclxxxix. 

79 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1897), 161; (1923), 171; (1931), 170; 
cf. Farr, Chepstow Ships, 149. 

80 Smith, Men and Armour, 313-14. 

81 Glos. R.O., D 678 /Randwick/r. 

82 Tbid. D 1828/10. 

83 Par. rec., misc. papers B, no. 8. 

84 Hockaday Abs.cclxxxix. 

85 Glos. R.O., D 1828/4. 

86 Ibid. D 678/Moreton Valence/46, 62, 71, 100-1, 120; 
cf. D 2193 (Purnell), Moreton Valence deed, 1655. 

87 Ibid. P 316/OV 4/1; cf. also D 149/T 1159. 

88 Rudder, Glos. 558; Bigland, Glos. ii. 232. 

89 Glouc. Jnl. 7 Apr. 1766. 

9° Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 547, 602. 
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1933 there were c. 75 a. of orchard at Epney,%! and 
in 1967, when no cider was made there commercially, 
the acreage of orchard was about the same. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. In 1252 it was said 
that Robert de Pontlarge and all his free and custom- 
ary tenants used to go to the Whitstone hundred 
court twice a year, that Robert and his free tenants 
used to be on juries and assizes, but that those suits 
had been withdrawn by William de Valence.%? In 
1276 it was said that the suit at the hundred twice a 
year by all the free tenants and by 4 men and the 
reeve of Moreton had been withdrawn since 1252,%3 
suggesting that a compromise about suit at the 
hundred had been reached in the interval. In 1287 
William de Valence claimed view of frankpledge in 
Moreton and quittance of the shire and hundred; 
asked whether he claimed gallows in Moreton, 
William said that he had all judgements.% In 1276 
he had claimed wreck.9%5 

The court leet was recorded in 1613,9° and the 
liberties that were conveyed with the manor in 
1640 included view of frankpledge and the right to 
payments called Moorsilver and the common fine, 
collected by the tithingman of Moreton Valence.%7 
The right to hold a court leet and view of frank- 
pledge was part of the estate that Abraham Chamber- 
lain sold to Sir Ralph Dutton in 1681.98 The only 
court rolls found are drafts for 1730 and 1742; the 
court then appointed a tithingman, a constable, and 
a hayward, but little other business seems to have 
been done. 

Incomplete series of accounts of the overseers of 
the poor begin in 1651, of the churchwardens in 
1719, and of the surveyors in 1737.! By 1653 the 
parish owned a building called the church house,? 
apparently built on the waste of the manor.3 It may 
have been once used, or intended to be used, as a 
poorhouse+ but ¢. 1775 it was let for a rent of 5os. 
used for the benefit of the poor. The church house 
is likely to have been the house on the south-east 
edge of the churchyard, which was formerly two 
cottages. It is a rectangular building of two stories, 
timber-framed under rough-cast; one gable-end is of 
stone and the other has a large stone chimney with 
a moulded cap. 

In the mid 17th century methods of relieving the 
poor included paying for rent, medical attention, and 
house-repairs. In 1653 the overseers bought a 
loom,® and in 1709 a broadweaver raised money 
temporarily by mortgaging his loom to the church- 
wardens and overseers.? In the 1660s and 1670s 


9! Land Util. Surv. Map, sheet 92. 
92 Cal. Ing. Misc. i, p. 49. 
93 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 180. 
94 Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), 255. 
95 Rot. Hund. i. 180. 
96 Par. rec., misc. papers B, no. 4. 
97 Glos. R.O., D 678/Moreton Valence/7. 
98 Ibid. 47. 
99 Ibid. 258, 260; cf. also 259, 263. 
1 B. & G. Par. Recs. 198. 
2 Par. rec., misc. papers B, no. 5. 
3 Glos. R.O., D 1828/6. 
Pe G.D.R. Moreton Valence terriers, charitable gifts, 
1683. 
5 Rudder, Glos. 559. 
6 Par. rec., overseers’ acct. bk. 1651-86. 
7 Ibid. misc. papers B, no. 8. 
8 Tbid. overseers’ acct. bk. 1651-86. 
9 Ibid. 1756-85. 
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each of the two overseers accounted separately and 
was responsible for one division of the parish, from 
which, apparently, he collected the rate. In the mid 
18th century there were separate rate assessments 
for the upper and lower divisions, each with its own 
overseer. Items of expenditure included doctors’ 
fees, rent, clothes, apprenticing, and a subscription 
to the Gloucester Infirmary. Total expenditure fell 
from £105 in 17569 to c. £70 a year in the late 18th 
century, but was nearly £200 in the first decade of 
the r19th.'° In 1823 the parish farmed its poor for 
£106 a year, but the arrangement seems to have 
come to an end in 1826. In that year 2 overseers 
were appointed for each division of the parish, and 
from 1827 to 1836 there were three for each." 
Upkeep of the roads of the parish was apparently 
divided between three surveyors, for in the 18th 
century there was a surveyor for the middle divis- 
ion.’ A waywarden continued to be appointed by 
the vestry until 1886 or later.13 

The parish became part of the Wheatenhurst 
Poor Law Union in 1835,'4 and of the Wheatenhurst 
highway district in 1863.!5 With the rest of the 
Wheatenhurst Rural District it was transferred to 
the Gloucester Rural District in 1935.1° 


CHURCH. The surviving fabric shows the church 
to have been built in the early 12th century,!7 and 
Roger Little’s gift of the church to Hereford 
cathedral was in the period 1148-54.!8 As a result 
of the gift the rectory formed part of the endow- 
ment of the prebend of Moreton and Whaddon,'9 
and Whaddon church, which may not originally 
have been in any way dependent on Moreton, came 
to be regarded as a chapel of Moreton.2° That link 
was broken in 1840 when Whaddon was united with 
Brookthorpe.2! Epney was transferred from More- 
ton to the new ecclesiastical parish of Framilode in 
in 1855.22 

No vicarage was established for Moreton, and in 
the Middle Ages the parish was served by stipen- 
diary chaplains.3 In 1535 the Vicar of Standish, not 
the Prebendary of Moreton and Whaddon, was said 
to find a chaplain for Moreton;24 if it was not a 
mistake the statement represented a temporary 
arrangement. By 1735 there was thought to be a 
perpetual curacy ;?5 it may in fact have been stipen- 
diary, but because the obligation of paying the curate 
had for long been imposed on the lessees of the 
prebendal estate?6 the curacy had at least the super- 
ficial characteristics of a perpetual curacy, a status 
which it anyway acquired in 1770 on being endowed 


10 Poor Law Abstract, 1804, 184-5. 

1 Par. rec., vestry min. bk. 1826-86. 

12 Tbid. surveyors’ acct. bk. 1737-81. 

13 Tbid. vestry min. bk. 1826-86. 

14 Poor Law Com. 2nd Rep. p. 524. 

1s Lond. Gaz. 24 Mar. 1863 (p. 1709). 

16 Census, 1931 (pt. ii). 

17 See below. 

18 See p. 208. 

19 See p. 211; Cal. Ing. p.m. i, p. 18. 

20 e.g. Reg. Cobham, 232. 

21Order in Council, 22 May 1840, penes Diocesan 
Registrar; not found in Lond. Gaz. 

22 See p. 167. 

23 C 115/L/A 4 f. 39; Hockaday Abs. xxii, 1498 visit. f. 9. 

24 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 411. 

25 Hockaday Abs. cclxxxix. 
: Be XXVili, 1540 stipendiaries, f. 6; G.D.R. vol. 3814, 
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out of Queen Anne’s Bounty.?7 Though called a 
vicarage in the later 19th century”® the living retained 
the title of a perpetual curacy.2? The right to 
nominate curates was exercised by the lessees of the 
prebendal estate until 18303° and afterwards by the 
Bishop of Gloucester.3! In 1961 Moreton Valence 
was united with Whitminster, with which it had 
been held since 1953; the bishop had the right of 
alternate presentation.32 

In 1603 the curate’s stipend was {10.53 By 1705 
it had risen to {25,34 but was soon after reduced to 
£12.35 Between 1770 and 1814 the curacy was 
augmented with {1,000 from Queen Anne’s Bounty 
and £400 from two private benefactors.3¢ It was 
further augmented in 1843 and 1877,37 and in 1889 
was worth {161 a year net.3§ In 1877 the curacy also 
received a grant of {1,500 for building a parsonage 
house ;3° previously there had been no house for the 
curate in the parish,#° and most curates seem to have 
lived in other parishes. John Day, curate in 15704! 
and 1576,42 was an exception, being the lessee of 
the prebendal estate,#3 but was on bad terms with 
some parishioners: in 1574 he was concerned in a 
lawsuit about the parishioners’ use of the butts,#+ 
and in 1576 was said to be ‘no peacemaker, of late a 
weaver, ...a drunkard and an unruly man’, who 
put his pigs into the churchyard.*5 Feeling against 
him#® may have been behind the refusal of two 
parishioners to go to church except when there was 
a sermon.47 Anthony Collier, ejected in 1662 from 
Moreton Valence and Whitminster, was said to have 
preached at both every Sunday.*® John Jones, 
curate 1764-82, was buried at Moreton, which he 
was said to have served with the greatest assiduity.*9 
Benjamin Jones, curate 1784-1830, lived at first at 
Moreton, later in neighbouring parishes and finally 
in Guernsey,°>° the parish being served from 1815 by 
a succession of stipendiary curates, one of whom, 
John Fowell Jones, became perpetual curate in 
1830 and lived at Frampton on Severn.s! His 
successor, appointed in 1877,52 lived at Whitminster, 
but the new parsonage house had been built by 1889 
and remained the glebe house for Moreton and 
Whitminster in 1967.53 

The church of ST. STEPHEN* is built of ashlar 
with a Cotswold stone roof and comprises chancel, 
nave, north porch, west tower, and south aisle 
running the full length of chancel and nave. The 
nave and chancel were built in the early rath 
century, and on the capital on the south side of 
the chancel arch is a defaced and incomplete 
inscription apparently of the early 12th century, in 


27 C. Hodgson, Queen Anne’s Bounty (1845), p. cclxxxy. 
28 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 602. 
29 Crockford (1965-6), p. 1649. 
30 G.D.R. vol. 3814, f. 38; Hockaday Abs. cclxxxix, 1830. 
31 G.D.R. vol. 384, f. 146. 
32 Ex inf. Diocesan Registry; Crockford (1955-6), 330, 
.v. Drysdale; (1965-6), 1649. 
33 B.M. Harl. MS. 594, f. 226. 
34 G.D.R. Moreton Valence terrier, 1704/5. 
35 Bodl. MS. Top. Glouc. C.3, f. 218v. 
36 Hodgson, Queen Anne’s Bounty, p. cclxxxv. 
37 au Gaz. 3 Oct. 1843 (p. 3216); 31 Aug. 1877 (p. 
5053). 
38 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1889), 845. 
39 Lond. Gaz. 3 Apr. 1877 (p. 2401). 
40 Hockaday Abs. cclxxxix, 1831, 1838. 
41 Tbid. 1570. 42 G.D.R. vol. 40, f. 9. 
43 G.D.R. Moreton Valence terrier, 1575. 
44 Trans. B.G.A.S. lix. 137. 45 G.D.R. vol. 40, f. 9. 
46 Hockaday Abs, cclxxxix, 1569-70. 
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mixed Roman and Lombardic letters, of which 
some have a Saxon character. It reads: 


[ISTA BA]SILICA FVIT DEDICA 

[TA IN NOMINE D]NI NRI JHU XPI ET IN HONORE[M] 
[BEATE MARIE VIR]GINIS ET SCI STEPHANI PROTHO 
[MARTYRIS . . .] QUAM NOVA[M] FECIT DEDICARE 
[... ]DIC PAVVS 


The last line appears to suggest what is indicated by 
other evidence, that the patron was a member of the 


' Little family.55 


The chancel arch has rectangular capitals with 
chamfered and moulded lower edges. On the nave 
side the arch has an outer order of a bold roll- 
moulding, supported on attached angle-shafts with 
cushion capitals and bases carved with zigzags. The 
chancel retains a small 1ath-century light in the 
north wall, with deep splays. Across the inside of 
the east wall, c. 5 ft. above the floor, is a projecting 
course of stones carved with diaper ornament. The 
east walls of both the chancel and the nave have 
external string-courses at eaves level, with large 
animal corbel-heads at the angles.s¢ The north 
doorway has an early-12th-century arch similar to 
the chancel arch in having a bold roll on the outer 
order, with attached shafts, cushion capitals, and 
chamfered abacus. It contains a well preserved 
tympanum carved with a representation thought to 
be of St. Michael fighting Satan.57 The porch was 
apparently built afterwards, though in the 12th 
century or early 13th; it has stone benching and a 
deeply splayed small rectangular light on each side, 
and a defaced corbel-head at the north-west angle; 
the timber-framed gable-end, with an arch-braced 
collar, is of the 15th or 16th century and has a 
bracket perhaps for an image. 

In the 14th century the chancel was given a new 
east window, of which the external hoodmould has 
carved but decayed shields in the stops; the tracery 
has been renewed. There is a small, plain piscina 
with a segmental-headed, chamfered arch. The 
trussed rafter roof of the nave, which has a coved 
plater ceiling, may also have been built in the 14th 
century. The embattled west tower of three stages, 
stepped back at each stage and supported on the 
east by buttresses built out from the nave wall and on 
the west by diagonal buttresses, was added in the 
15th century. It has a two-light west window above 
a doorway, small rectangular openings to the second 
stage, two-light louvred belfry windows, an internal 
stair-vice, and four large gargoyles. Possibly at the 


47 Tbid. 1572. 48 Calamy Revised, ed. Matthews, 127. 

49 Bigland, Glos. ii. 234. 

50 G.D.R. vols. 382, f. 27; 383, no. clix. 

51 Hockaday Abs. cclxxxix. 

52 G.D.R. vol. 385, f. 152. 

53 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1885 and later edns.) ; Miss Leonard- 
Willey remembers the house being built. 

54 A r2th-century inscription, mentioned below, records 
a dedication to the Virgin and St. Stephen. The church 
was called St. Stephen’s in 1735: G.D.R. vol. 2858 (1), 
f. 25. The name St. Michael’s in Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879), 
707, is perhaps associated with the tympanum over the N. 
door: see below. 

55 The help of Mr. S. E. Rigold, of the Ministry of 
Public Building and Works, in reading the inscription is 
gratefully acknowledged. 

56 The corbel-head from the SE. angle of the nave lies in 
the S. aisle. 

roan of Old Glos. 154; cf. above, plate facing p. 
206. 
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same time as the tower a rood-loft was built, the 
upper doorway to which survives. A rectangular 
window of four lights with cinquefoil heads high in 
the north wall of the nave may have been to light the 
rood-loft. 

In the 15th or 16th century, after the tower had 
been built, a long south aisle was added, its ends 
flush with the east wall of the chancel and the west 
wall of the nave. The tracery of the three-light east 
window is largely filled with 15th-century coloured 
glass. The three south windows and the west 
window are alike, having three lights with cinquefoil 
heads and tracery. Although the south aisle is a 
continuous structure, its increased width where it 
adjoins the chancel, making up the difference in 
width between the chancel and nave and giving the 
aisle an asymmetrical east gable, lends the east end 
the appearance of a chapel, which is the more 
marked partly because the east end is separated by a 
late-1gth-century wooden screen and partly because 
it has a plinth for an altar; the plinth was formerly 
railed, and the south wall has indications of a 
piscina. ‘The arcade of two wide bays from the nave 
and the opening from the chancel are alike, having 
semi-octagonal pilasters with hollowed sides, boldly 
projecting capitals, and arches of two hollowed 
orders. The south doorway has a four-centred arch 
with carved spandrels. 

The roof was reslated in 1723.58 The church was 
comprehensively restored in 1880-4;59 the work 
included panelling the ceilings of the chancel and 
the east end of the aisle, and raising the floor to the 
level of the churchyard.® Land for the maintenance 
of the church, known as the Jernegan (i.e. Jerning- 
ham) trust, was apparently given in the 16th 
century ;°! it produced {2 a year in the early 18th 
century, £6 c. 1775, £13 in 1870, and £20 in 1967. 
E. H. Daniels (d. 1952) by will gave to the church 
£500 which was invested in stock. 

The 19th-century font bowl stands on a pedestal 
of c. 1700.6 There is also a 1ath-century tub- 
shaped piscina or stoup, designed to stand against a 
wall.°+ Two chests with the initials or names of the 
churchwardens bear the dates 1682 and 1716. The 
monuments include some unsophisticated floor- 
slabs of the 17th century and mural tablets to 


MORETON VALENCE 


members of the Willey family. There were four 
bells c. 1703,5 presumably the four surviving bells of 
1696 by Abraham Rudhall, and another Abraham 
Rudhall cast a further bell in 1739. The bells were 
increased to six in 1840; one was recast in 1899.°7 
The organ is dated 1849. The plate includes a 
chalice of 1569 with a paten-cover.® The registers 
begin in 1681, but are defective.% 


NONCONFORMITY. A group of dissenters 
registered Moreton Hill Farm for use as a meeting- 
place in 1741. In 1805 a house in the parish was 
registered for Independent worship, as was another 
in 1810.7° In 1825, however, there was no dissenters’ 
meeting-place in the parish.7! In 1846 Quarter 
Sessions licensed a house in Epney for nonconfor- 
mist worship.” A house built in 1840, where in 1851 
a Wesleyan meeting had an evening congregation of 
20,73 may have been the same one. No later record 
of it has been found. 


EDUCATION. There was a small Sunday school 
in 181874 which had lapsed by 1825.75 A Sunday 
school started in 1831 had 25 boys in 1833.76 There 
was no school in 1847, and there were said to be not 
enough children for a Sunday school.77 The 
children afterwards went to schools in neighbouring 
parishes.78 


CHARITIES. A dole of bread out of Longney 
manor was replaced in the mid 17th century by a 
20s. rent-charge which in 1683 was not paid.79 It 
was apparently never paid thereafter; the original 
gift was later attributed to Sir Edmund Penne, lord 
of Longney manor.®° In 1666 William Howe gave a 
20s. rent-charge for poor householders not receiving 
parish relief; it was distributed in coal in 1683 and 
c. 1775.81 In the early rgth century it was distri- 
buted in doles of 1s. and 1s. 6d., and despite a 
proposal that the distribution should be confined to 
4 people’? there were 16 recipients in 1836.85 In 
1967 Howe’s charity was still distributed in cash.*+ 


OVUED GELEY 


‘THE PARISH OF QUEDGELEY lies on the left-hand bank 
of the River Severn 3 miles south of the centre of 
Gloucester. The proximity of the city and the 
course of the main Gloucester—Bristol road through 


58 Par. rec., overseers’ acct. bk. 1756-85 (includes some 
churchwardens’ accts.). 

59 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1897), 243. 

60 Par. rec., vestry min. bk. 1826-86, entry for 1879. 

61 Tbid. misc. papers B, nos. 5-6. 

62 G.D.R. Moreton Valence terrier, 1704/5; Rudder, 
Glos. 559; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 602; ex inf. Mr. L. 
Sealey, of Putloe Court. 

63 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlviii. 99. 

64 Tbid. 145-6, 162. 

6s Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 153v. 

66 Glos. Ch. Bells, 56. 

67 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlii. 176. 

68 Glos. Ch. Plate, 151. The churchwardens exchanged 
their flagon in 1719: par. rec., overseers’ acct. bk. 1756-85 
(includes some churchwardens’ accts.). 

69 G.D.R. contains bishop’s transcripts from 1569. 


the middle of the parish have greatly influenced its 
development. The suggestion, based on the evidence 
of field-names and the division of the open fields, 
that Quedgeley parish was an agglomeration of 


70 Hockaday Abs. cclxxxix. 

71 G.D.R. vol. 383, no. clix. 

72 Glos, R.O., Q/RZ 1. 

74 Educ. of Poor Digest, 304. 

75 G.D.R. vol. 383, no. clix. 

76 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 321. 

77 Church School Inquiry, 1846-7, 12-13. 

78 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1889), 845; (1923), 259. 

79 G.D.R. Moreton Valence terriers, charitable gifts. 

80 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 153v.; Atkyns, Glos. 564; 
Rudder, Glos. 559. Penne has not been found recorded as 
lord of Longney manor, but cf. above, p. 205, n. 76. 

81 G.D.R. Moreton Valence terriers, charitable gifts; 
Rudder, Glos. 559. 

82 16th Rep. Com. Char. 70. 

83 Par, rec., vestry min. bk. 1826-86. 

84 Ex inf. Mr. L. Sealey. 


73 H.O. 129/337/1/7/10. 
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parts of other parishes! is supported by the fact that 
part of the tithes of Quedgeley was owed to the 
church of Whaddon.? Quedgeley church or chapel, 
and by inference some form of parochial indepen- 
dence, had been established by 1095.3 Until 1882 
Quedgeley was an irregularly shaped parish of 
c. 1,450 a., including several small detached parts. 
In the south-east small pieces of the parish lying 
intermingled with pieces of Whaddon, Brookthorpe, 
Harescombe, and Haresfield represented holdings in 
shared open fields that were inclosed in 1841 and 


1866.4 On the north Quedgeley included a peninsula ° 


reaching into Hempsted and containing Netheridge. 
The eastern boundary of the parish followed for a 
mile a brook sometimes known as the Qued brook; 
the western boundary was and is marked by the 
Severn and by the Dimor (or Fisher’s) brook. The 
small irregularities in the boundary were adjusted 
in 1882 and 1885; in 1885 also the peninsula of 
Netheridge was transferred to Hempsted. In 1900 
Lower Tuffley was added to Quedgeley, but in 
1935 the 135 a. of Lower Tuffley were transferred to 
Gloucester and Quedgeley gained 130 a., including 
Field Court, from Hardwicke. In 1951 a further 
271 a. of Quedgeley, north-east of the Qued brook, 
were added to Gloucester, and in 1954 Quedgeley 
gained 96 a. from Hempsted, giving it an area of 
1,419 a. The account that follows, however, relates 
(except where otherwise stated) to the area that the 
parish comprised up to 1882.5 

The western part of Quedgeley, known as the 
hamlet of Woolstrop, was by 1252 in Dudstone and 
King’s Barton, not Whitstone, hundred. The 
northern peninsula of Netheridge was represented 
on maps as also part of Dudstone and King’s Barton 
hundred,’ perhaps because it was regarded as part of 
Woolstrop hamlet, but from 1775 it paid land-tax as 
part of Whitstone hundred with the rest of Quedge- 
ley.8 

The parish is flat and rises at its highest only to 
the roo-ft. contour.? It is entirely on the Lower 
Lias,!° on which there are gravel patches," and the 
land, which is particularly good pasture, was for 
long mainly meadow and pasture. !? The brook known 
locally as the Qued,!3 probably the same as the one 
called Townsworth Brook in the Middle Ages,™ 
which marked part of the eastern boundary, crosses 
the northern part of the parish, and several other 
small streams intersect the parish. From 1939 
onwards a large proportion of the land, amounting to 
551 a. in 1967, was acquired by the Air Ministry for 
an R.A.F. maintenance unit.!5 

The main road through the parish was called the 
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5 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 114, 32; O.S. Map 6”, Glos. 
XXXIII. SW. (1884 edn.); Glos. Colln. 29500; Census, 
1891, 1901, 1931 (pt. il), 1951, 1961. 

6 Cal. Ing. Misc. i, p. 49. 

7 Shree Map of Glos. (1824); Greenwood, Map of Glos. 
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king’s way in the Middle Ages,!® and in 1599 the 
parishioners of Quedgeley were said to have failed to 
repair it.17 Near the north boundary of the parish the 
road crossed the Qued brook by a wooden bridge in 
1675,!8 probably the one called Wain Bridge in 
153819 and 1683.2° The road was a turnpike from 
1726 to 1877.2! Several lanes run east and west from 
the main road. Towards the east, Tuffley Lane at 
the north end of the parish for a short stretch marked 
the parish boundary”? and so may be presumed to be 
ancient, but it ceased to be a through road c. 1958 


when Cole Avenue, part of the Gloucester ring road, 


was built, crossing Tuffley Lane to join the Bristol 
road at a roundabout; Naas Lane at the south end of 
the parish is likely to have been there a long time 
before 1824, when it was marked on a map.?3 
Towards the west Sim’s Lane is apparently the same 
as the Crockens Lane named in the Middle Ages,*+ 
while Elmore Lane may have been made later; the 
lane to Longney, later called School Lane, went 
north of the church in the early rgth century?> but 
had been moved south of it by 1841.76 

Quedgeley is likely to have originated as a road- 
side settlement. The church and the site of Wool- 
strop manor are close together $ mile west of the 
Bristol road, but there is no evidence of a nucleated 
village there. Although a few houses that were 
pulled down in School Lane near the church are 
said to have been old,?7 the main settlement has been 
strung out along the Bristol road, including most 
of the older surviving houses, which date from the 
16th century or earlier. A triangular green of 35 a., 
called Great Green, stretched north from the church 
on both sides of the main road until inclosure in 
1841, and a smaller green along the road in the north 
of the parish was called Howbones or Holborn 
Green.?8 In 1675 the settlement was described as 
‘Quedgeley Green, a discontinued village’.2? Later, 
a piece of former green was used for a recreation 
ground and a parish pound.3° Away from the main 
road the older houses include Quedgeley Manor 
Farm, + mile SE. of the church and former green, 
and Netheridge.3! 

The older houses in Quedgeley, widely spaced in 
ones and twos along the road, are timber-framed, 
and some retain thatched roofs. The Little Thatch, 
earlier called Queen Anne’s Farm and Read’s Farm, 3? 
is a small timber-framed and thatched house built 
on an L-shaped plan, of two stories and gabled. It 
was enlarged in the rgth century, and in 1967 was 
used as a restaurant. A tradition that Anne Boleyn 
stayed there has not been verified. Packer’s Cottage 
is another timber-framed house that retains its 
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21 Cf. 
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thatch. It is apparently of the 16th century and is a 
long rectangular building, with later additions, of 
one story with an attic. 

In 1327 12 people were recorded at Quedgeley 
and 2 at Woolstrop.33 Numbers appear to have 
increased between the mid 16th century and the 
mid 17th: there were 69 communicants in 1551,3+ 
and 123 in 1603;35 28 households were recorded in 
1563,36 44 adult men in 1608,37 and 40 families in 
1650.38 The estimated population in the 18th 
century remained constant at c. 170,39 but by 1801 
it was 203. The population increased steadily to 
297 in 1831, rose again to 401 in 1851 after a slight 
fall, and then again grew steadily to the end of the 
century. After 1891 the available figures are for an 
area other than that of the ancient parish. The first 
boundary changes did not significantly affect the 
population, but from igor to 1931 the figures 
include the inhabitants of Lower Tuffley and during 
that period numbers rose from 639 to 912. There 
was a further rapid increase between 1951 and 1961, 
when there were 1,121 inhabitants in the civil 
parish.4° 

The growth of Quedgeley in terms of building is 
represented by an increase from 27 houses in 1801 
to 80 in 1861.4! Most of the new houses were along 
the main road, built of brick in pairs or detached, 
and many of them later became roadside guest- 
houses.#? In the late 19th century and early 2oth 
small brick houses were built along Sims Lane, 
Elmore Lane, and Naas Lane. After the establish- 
ment of the R.A.F. maintenance unit in 1939 houses 
were built for its staff east of the main road and 
north of Naas Lane. A group of old people’s bunga- 
lows was built c. 1962 near the church. An estate 
mainly of pairs of houses was built off Sims Lane in 
the sixties, when a large amount of land in the parish 
was designated for further building.*3 In 1967 there 
were two caravan sites near the Bristol road round- 
about, one of which was associated with Quedgeley 
Court, a large brick house built c. 1880 and con- 
verted into flats. 

In the same area, along the Bristol road, much of 
the land was developed in the nineteen fifties and 
sixties as commercial and industrial sites.44 The 
parish is crossed by the Gloucester and Berkeley 
Canal, begun in 1794 and opened to traffic in 1827.45 
Sims Lane and Elmore Lane cross the canal by 
swing bridges. The main railway line south from 
Gloucester, crossing the east side of the parish, was 
opened in 1844.46 From the 1920s Quedgeley has 
been served by a regular bus service between Bristol 
and Gloucester.*7 Main water, electricity, and gas 
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49 Census, 1801-1961. 41 Census, 1801-61. 
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43 Local information. 44 See p. 221. 

45 See p. 180. #8 See pl 233. 

47 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1923 and later edns.). 
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203, 219; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1939), 204. 
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were available in Quedgeley by 1935,48 but in 1967 
there was no main sewerage. 

In 1884 Quedgeley had a beerhouse and an inn 
called the Boat Inn, both on the Bristol road.49 By 
1889 the Boat Inn was called the ‘Plough’,5° which 
was the only inn in 18915! and in 1967. 

A village hall was opened in the 1930s on the 
Bristol road near School Lane, on land given by 
Miles Curtis-Hayward. It was destroyed by fire in 
1959 and a new hall was opened on the same site in 
1962.52 A Red Cross centre, opened in the former 
school building in 1945,53 had closed by 1967. 

In 1264 the constable of Gloucester castle, acting 
as sheriff, summoned John Giffard of Brimpsfield, 
whom he hoped to capture, to a meeting of the 
hundred court at Quedgeley; John went there but 
with armed supporters who killed some of those 
present and drove away the constable.5+ In 1535 
Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn passed through 
Quedgeley after visiting Gloucester and were met on 
Quedgeley Green by representatives of the city.55 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES: It has been 
suggested>® that Quedgeley, which was not mentioned 
by name in the Domesday survey, was represented 
by part of the 3 hides that were included in Glouces- 
ter Abbey’s Standish estate, and were held in 1086 
by Durand the sheriff.s7 Quedgeley may have been 
included alternatively or partly in Durand’s Hares- 
field estate.5* Durand’s nephew, Walter of Glouces- 
ter, held Quedgeley in 1095, and it passed to Walter’s 
son Miles of Gloucester, Earl of Hereford. In 1165 
it was divided between Miles’s daughters Margaret, 
wife of Humphrey de Bohun, who had # of the 
manor of QUEDGELEY, and Lucy, wife of Herbert 
FitzHerbert, who had 4.59 Both Margaret and Lucy 
granted their parts of the manor to Llanthony Priory, 
and although Margaret de Bohun later regained 
possession of her part in exchange for land in South 
Cerney, she restored it to Llanthony Priory before 
her death.6 The priory retained the manor until 
the Dissolution. 

The manor, held at farm by Arthur Porter in 
1535! under a grant to John Mallet,®? was granted 
in fee to William Dodington in 1565.°3 William was 
succeeded in 1600 by his son, Sir William (d. 1638).° 
Sir William is said to have been succeeded by his 
son William, who killed his mother with a sword,®5 
but at Quedgeley as in his Hampshire estates Sir 
William was succeeded by his younger son John 
(d. by 1647), who was lord of Quedgeley in 1639 and 
1640.°© John was succeeded by two daughters, of 
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whom Anne (d. 1691) married first Robert Greville, 
Lord Brooke (d. 1676), and secondly Thomas 
Hoby.®? In 1692 Thomas Hoby sold Quedgeley 
manor to Henry Chapman,‘ whose daughter Anne 
was the owner in the early 18th century.® She 
married ‘Thomas Whorwood who with his wife 
Elizabeth was dealing with-the manor in 1717, and 
after his death in 1736 his son Thomas sold Quedge- 
ley manor to John Yate of Arlingham. By 1775 the 
manor was owned by Robert Gorges Dobyns 
Yate7? (d. 1785), whose son Walter Honeywood 


Yate7! sold the manor with about half the land in ° 


1800 to John Beach of Hardwicke.72 John Beach was 
succeeded in 1821 by his son John;73 the younger 
John or his representatives sold the manor c. 1867 
to Col. John Curtis-Hayward, the owner of Wool- 
strop manor. The manor-house and farm were 
sold by John Frederick Curtis-Hayward c. 1903 and 
passed to several owners before 1939 when the Air 
Ministry bought them,?75 but in 1967 the Curtis- 
Hayward family still owned the manorial rights. 

‘The manor-house is represented by Manor Farm, 
which stands on a large moated site east of the 
Bristol road. ‘There was apparently a house there in 
the mid 12th century.7° The surviving house is a 
large two-storied building with an H-shaped plan. 
The southern cross-wing dates from the 19th cen- 
tury but the central block and the northern wing 
have timber-framed walls concealed by brickwork 
or rough-cast rendering. The northern wing, which 
appears to have been built in the early 16th century, 
is the more elaborately finished internally. A ground- 
floor room has heavily moulded ceiling beams. The 
upper floor consists of a large room of four bays 
with richly carved brackets supporting the roof 
trusses, the formerly open roof being concealed by a 
later coved ceiling, and two external doorways may 
have led to a garderobe and an outside stair. The 
central block is of close-studded framing with a 
continuous rail at first floor level.77 The rail and the 
fact that the block contains no indications of a 
medieval open hall suggest that it was built or re- 
modelled as a two-storied structure at a slightly later 
date than the northern wing; a projection on the 
west side may have housed the staircase. In 1524 
the Prior of Llanthony held his court in the parlour 
above the hall,78 perhaps the upper room in the 
northern wing. It is also possible that the northern 
wing represents the manor place recorded in 1538, 
while the newly built house called the farmer’s 
place, from which the manor place was then 
distinguished,7”? may have been the central block 
with, perhaps, a contemporary south wing. There is 
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no other evidence of more than one house associ- 
ated with the manor. Arthur Porter is likely to have 
been living at Manor Farm in 1532,8° and he may 
have been responsible for building the central block. 
In the 17th and 18th centuries the house was occu- 
pied by tenants,®! and in 1672 it was the house with 
9 hearths of Mr. Clissold.8? John Beach built a new 
cross-wing at the southern end of the hall in 1811;83 
it has a parapeted, stuccoed south front. A dovecot 
mentioned in the early 17th century®+ may have been 
demolished then. The house was occupied by its 


owners in the late 1gth century;85 in the First World 


War it was used first as a cavalry depot and then asa 
ploughing school, and after the war it became a 
training centre for ex-servicemen. It was later 
divided into two dwellings,8° and so remained in 
1967. 

In the mid 12th century Roger Little confirmed 
grants by his mother, Margaret Mautravers, to 
Llanthony Priory of lands in Quedgeley.87 As at 
Moreton Valence, the Littles’ estate may have passed 
to the Pontlarges.88 Walter de Pontlarge had land in 
Quedgeley at an unknown date,89 and Robert de 
Pontlarge at his death in or before 1246 held the 
manor of WOOLSTROP in chief. Although Robert’s 
heir was said to be his brother Ralph, after William 
de Pontlarge who had been outlawed, it was 
William who granted Woolstrop to William de 
Valence before 1252.9! Although in 1276 William 
de Pontlarge was said to have withdrawn the suit of 
court owed for his 3 yardlands in Woolstrop,%? 
William de Valence evidently retained Woolstrop 
along with Moreton Valence manor, for Gilbert 
Talbot (d. 1418), the successor of William de 
Valence, was said to have held Woolstrop manor.% 
By the later 13th century, however, Woolstrop 
had been subinfeudated to the Walsh family. In 
1303 William, son and heir of William Walsh, 
referred to the custom in the time of his ancestors, 
lords of Woolstrop.%* In or before 1329 William 
Walsh of Woolstrop died holding not only Nether- 
idge, as mentioned below, but also a plough-land in 
Woolstrop, said to be held in chief, for which he 
owed a rent which had been owed by Robert de 
Pontlarge and later by William de Pontlarge,°5 and 
in 1396 Giles Walsh held } fee in Woolstrop of 
Richard Talbot. Woolstrop evidently descended 
with Netheridge in the Walsh family until the 15th 
or 16th century; it was settled by James Walsh 
(d. before 1498) on himself and his wife Cecily, 
who by 1509 had married David Jones.” 

The manor in 1597 was said to have been recovered 
from a Mr. Welsh, and was the subject of a suit by 
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Richard Atkyns, who claimed that Thomas Kenn 
had failed to perform a contract to convey it to him.%8 
Atkyns was unsuccessful for in 1670 George Kenn 
apparently Thomas’s grandson, sold Woolstrop 
manor to William Hayward% (d. 1696). Hayward’s 
son William died in 1709 and his wife Margaret 
(d. 1742) held the manor in 1713. Their son Thomas 
took possession in 1732! and died in 1781. The 
estate then passed in turn to two of Thomas Hay- 
ward’s sons, Charles? (d. 1803) and William, who 
assumed the additional surname Winstone. William 
Hayward Winstone was succeeded in 1818 by his 
daughter, Albinia Frances, who had married the 
Revd. John Adey Curtis. She later assumed the 
name Curtis-Hayward and died in 1860.3 Their son, 
Col. John Curtis-Hayward, owned the estate until 
his death in 1874, when it passed to his son John 
Frederick Curtis-Hayward (d. 1923), and then to 
Reginald Curtis-Hayward, nephew of the previous 
owner. He sold it in 1939 to the Quedgeley Estate 
Co.,4 and in 1967 Glevum Estates Ltd. was the 
owner. 

The moated site west of the church in the grounds 
of Quedgeley House is presumably that of Wool- 
strop manor, but no part of a house survives there. 
In 1672 William Hayward had a house with 11 
hearths in Woolstrop,5 and in the early 18th century 
his son was said to have a ‘pleasant seat’ at Wool- 
strop.® In the late 18th century a new house was 
built to the north-west. Woolstrop House,’ later 
called Quedgeley House, is a square, two-storied 
building of ashlar with a slate roof. It had a porch, 
later demolished, beneath a triangular pediment on 
the north front, a platband at floor-level, wide eaves 
to its hipped roof, and a large two-story bay in the 
middle of the south front. About 1820 the house 
was enlarged’ by the addition on the west side of a 
three-storied stuccoed extension. In the mid 2oth 
century it was converted into 12 flats. 

In 1219 Nicholas Avenell had an estate in 
NETHERIDGE, which Robert Avenell gave to 
Hugh of Kingsholm. By 1255 Hugh had given it to 
Adam de Valence; it was held from Llanthony 
Priory.° The same estate was held by William Walsh 
of Dinham (Mon.) at his death in 1274 or 1275? and 
from Llanthony Priory by another William Walsh at 
his death in or before 1329, when it amounted to one 


yardland. The second William’s son and heir . 


Andrew" acquired land in Woolstrop from Thomas 
Berkeley in 1335.!2 In 1360 Giles Walsh succeeded 
his father Andrew in one plough-land in Netheridge; 
he was himself succeeded in 1419 by his son James, 
who had three yardlands in 1431. A later James 
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5 EF 179/247/14 m. 34. 
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12 Trans. B.G.A.S. xvii. 114. 
13 Rylands Libr., Ryl. Ch. 1762-4; C 115/K 2/A 3 f. 138; 
C 142/60/23; for James (d. before 1498) cf. Req. 2/10/69. 
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Walsh, son of William, was succeeded before 1498 
by his son William; William died in 1524 and his son 
Anthony did homage for Netheridge the same year. 
Another James Walsh had three yardlands in 
Quedgeley before 1550, when they were held by his 
son William Walsh.'3 Before 1579, however, 
Christopher Walsh alleged that he was the son and 
heir of Anthony, who had held Netheridge manor 
and 80 a. of land in Quedgeley. Christopher made 
a settlement of the manor in 1572,'5 and had been 
succeeded by Arnold Walsh by 1584.!© Arnold sold 
Netheridge manor to Jasper Selwyn in 1605,!7 and 
by 1630 the 80 a. of the estate was held by five 
tenants, of whom Robert Bishop (d. 1634) had 50 a., 
as freeholders of Quedgeley manor.!8 Netheridge 
farm was afterwards owned with Quedgeley manor, 
but before 1800 it passed to John Beach, and by 
1821 was owned by William Beach,'!9 the owner in 
1841.20 In 1846 Beach sold Netheridge with 85 a. to 
Samuel Lysons, whose successors, Mrs. Gertrude 
Savery Lysons and the Revd. D. G. Lysons, sold 
the estate in 1899 to Maj. J. D. Birchall of Upton 
St. Leonards; Birchall’s representatives sold Nether- 
idge with 120 a. in 1943 to Gloucester Corporation,?! 
which between 1955 and 1963 built on part of the 
land a large sewage-pumping station and treatment 
plant.?2 

The site of Netheridge Farm is apparently ancient; 
the surviving house is of brick on a rectangular 
plan under a double-ridged roof. The southern half 
has some timber framing visible inside, and may 
have been built in the 17th century, with the 
northern half added in the early 19th century. The 
house has been considerably altered and modernized. 

The rectory of Quedgeley, including all the tithes, 
except a part belonging to the church of Whaddon, 
belonged to Llanthony Priory until the Dissolution.?3 
It was leased to William Dodington in 1569*4 and 
by 1603 was owned with the manor.”5 The rectory 
estate passed to Robert Greville, Lord Brooke, 
through his marriage with Anne Dodington, but 
whereas Anne’s second husband sold the manor the 
rectory passed to Charles Montagu, Duke of 
Manchester, who had married Dodington Greville, 
Lord Brooke’s daughter.2° The Dukes of Man- 
chester owned the rectory until shortly before 
177527 when it belonged to the Revd. Mr. Ganey. 
By 1780 it had passed to the Revd. J. Fletcher, from 
whose son it passed c. 1818 to Mrs. Curtis-Hayward.78 
In 1840 the tithes were commuted for a corn-rent; a 
small part of the tithes then belonged to Thomas 
Lediard.2? A rent of £12 from the rectory which 
the Crown retained was granted in 1650 to Matthew 


14 C 3/187/98. 

16 Tbid. 17224 f. 68. 

17 Glos. R.O., D 123/T 14. 

18 Warwick Cast. Mun. 7717; 7727. 

19 Glos. R.O., Q/REI 1, 1775, 1780, 1800, 1821. 

20 Tbid, Q/RI 114. 

21 Glouc. Corp. Recs., deeds pcl. 618/1—3. 

22 Contract Jnl. 8 Mar. 1962, 175-7; ex inf. the super- 
intendent. 

23 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 423; G.D.R. Whaddon 
terrier, 1704. 

24 Cal. Pat. 1566-9, p. 385. 

25 B.M. Harl. MS. 594, f. 227. 

26 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 154; Complete Peerage, viii. 


15 P.R.O. Index 17222 f. 157. 


373. 

27 Rudder, Glos. 613. 

28 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. i. 366; Glos. R.O., Q/REI 1, 
1775, 1780, 1817, 1819. 

29 G.D.R. Quedgeley tithe award, 1840. 
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Packer of Quedgeley, who in 1655 assigned it to 
William Osborne who in turn assigned it the same 
year to Giles Gardner.3° In 1667 £12 from the 
rectory was part of Queen Catherine’s jointure,3! 
but by 1775 had been united with the rectory 
estate.3? 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1292 the demesne of 
the Prior of Llanthony comprised three plough- 
lands.33 Exchanges of small pieces of open-field 


land in the Middle Ages*4 may indicate consolidation ' 


of the demesne. In 1502 parts of former demesne 
were granted to copyhold tenants, whose labour- 
services were remitted.35 The change apparently 
accompanied a swing from arable to pasture: in 
1517 the prior was said to have inclosed and con- 
verted 50 a. of arable in 1510; the prior said that the 
conversion was less extensive and happened 
earlier.36 ‘The demesne of Woolstrop manor com- 
prised two plough-lands in 1246337 in 1329 William 
Walsh’s plough-land in Woolstrop was 110 a. of 
arable and 6 a. of meadow, while in Netheridge he 
had a yardland of 40 a. and 4 a. of meadow.38 

Other free tenants included several surnamed 
freeman in the 14th century. In 1327 Edmund the 
freeman seems to have had only a small holding,39 
but the holdings of others, Philip the freeman‘? 
and Roger the freeman,#! may have been larger. 
Philip of Quedgeley in the 13th century was a free 
tenant of the lord of Netheridge manor. His land 
passed to his son, Henry Culverbrid, and then to 
William Culverbrid.43 One free tenement, in the 
13th or 14th century, was in Woolstrop.4+ Apart 
from the lords of Netheridge there was only one 
free tenant of Quedgeley manor c. 140045 and in 
1538.46 

Almost no record has been found of customary or 
servile tenure before the 16th century; tithes of 
villeins were mentioned in the 12th century,*7 and the 
villeins of Woolstrop held 24 yardlands in 1246.48 In 
1502 Llanthony Priory granted a house and land 
formerly held by a neif to Richard Chapman, his 
wife Elizabeth, and his son John for their lives in 
survivorship: Richard was to hold as though he 
were a free tenant, but after his death the holding 
was to owe the customary dues.49 The manumission 
of a neif was recorded in 1514.5 

Some of the open fields on the edge of the parish 
had the same names as the fields of neighbouring 
parishes, perhaps suggesting that they had originated 
as fragments of fields belonging to other settlements. 
A notable example was Westfield, which lay east of 
Quedgeley. Other fields were shared by Quedgeley 


30 Glos. R.O., D 149/260/448-52. 
31 §.C. 12/30/16 f. 41v. 

32 Glos. R.O., Q/REI 1. 

33 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 232. 

34 C 115/K/A 1/2/12, 20. 

35 Cr15/L2/A 14f. av. 

37 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1236-1300, 6. 

38 [bid. 1302-58, 277. 

39 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51; C 115/K 2/A 7 f. 212v. 
40 C 115/K/A 1/2/19. 

41 C 115/K/A 1/2/20-22. 

42 C 115/K/A 1/2/16, 18. 

43 C 115/K/A 1/2/11-14. 

44 B.M. Harl. Ch. 79.A.32. 

45 Rylands Libr., Ryl. Ch. 1764. 

46 S.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1224 m. 17. 

47 C 115/K/A 1/2/1; C 115/K/A 12 f. 44v. 

48 Ing. p.m. Glos, 1236-1300, 6. 


36 C 43/2 no. 8. 


with its neighbours, presumably for the same reason, 
Canmore, for example, with Elmore, and Whaddon’s 
Hill with Whaddon.5! Quedgeley’s open fields, 
recorded from the 13th century,5? were numerous 
and small. In 1605 there were 14 arable fields, of 
which the largest were Sandfield and Westfield. 
Despite exchanges of open-field land, mentioned 
above, and inclosure by Llanthony Priory in the 
early 16th century, much of the land in 1605 lay in 
pieces of 1 a., 4.a., or ¢ a.53 There was piecemeal 
inclosure during the next two centuries: in 1719 an 
orchard stood on former arable,5+ and in 1790 
there were several new inclosures and consolidated 
pieces of open-field land.55 By 1840 the greater part 
of the parish, including apparently the whole of 
Woolstrop, was inclosed, and the number of fields 
had fallen to four.5® 

The common meadows and pastures, like the 
open fields, were small and numerous, including 
Southmead or Southmore beside the river, Broad- 
mead, Longmead, Horsebrook, and Cattleland.‘7 
The extent of common meadow and pasture may 
have decreased through inclosure by the 16th 
century. In 1605, in a survey of customary tenants’ 
land, only five common meadows and pastures were 
mentioned, and much of the tenants’ meadow and 
pasture was in closes.58 In the 16th century the 
commoning of cattle in Broadmead was stinted.59 In 
1841, when one common meadow was inclosed, the 
landholders claimed right of common without stint 
in all the land to be inclosed.® 

Hemp, hops, and flax were grown in Quedgeley 
in the 17th century.®! In the early 18th century the 
parish was said to consist of good meadow, pasture, 
and arable,®* and c. 1775 of meadow, pasture, and 
orcharding.®3 In 1794 only 250 a. and in 1795 only 
262 a. were sown, with wheat, barley, and beans, 
and in 1803 the parish was said to be mainly mea- 
dow and pasture.®s 

In 1605 Quedgeley manor included two lease- 
holds for lives, of which the larger was 26 a., and 
there were 23 copyhold tenants. Holdings varied 
from 30 a. to a few acres of arable, mostly between 
10 a. and 20 a., with about half as much meadow 
and pasture. Some included two or three messuages 
and less than 20 a., suggesting that they were 
amalgamations of even smaller holdings. Some 
tenants had more than one estate. Copyhold tenants 
held for up to three lives, and owed fines, rents, and 
heriots in kind.® They were not allowed to sublet 
without licence.® 

During the 17th and 18th centuries there was a 
decline in the number of landholders, and a corre- 
sponding increase in the average size of the farms. 


49 C115/L2/A 14 f. av. 

50 C 115/L2/A 14 f. 86. 

51 Cf. Glos. R.O., PA 260. 

52 e.g, C 115/K/A 1/2/8-9, 12, 16. 

53 Glos. R.O., D 127/608. 

54 Glos. Colln. RF ie 10. 

56 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 11 

57C 115/K/A 1/2/9, a C 11s/L 2/A 14 f. 2v; C 115/K 
1/A gf. 7ov. 

58 Glos. R.O., D 127/608. 

59 Rylands Libr., Ryl. Ch. 1765. 

60 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 114; D 61. 

61 Tbid. D 123/E 6. 

63 Rudder, Glos. 612. 

64 Glos. R.O., D 149/E 79. 

65 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. i. 365. 

66 Glos. R.O., D 127/608. 

67 Rylands Libr., Ryl. Ch. 1766. 


55 Ibid. 3. 


6 Atkyns, Glos. 612. 
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Copyholds were apparently enfranchised in the 
later 17th century, and the latest known record of a 
copyhold was 1692. In 1795 18 landholders were 
recorded in Quedgeley,®? and in 1841 the number was 
c. 20. At that time the manor farm was 313 a., three 
others including Netheridge were between 134 a. 
and 170 a., and the rest were c. 50 a. or less. 

The inclosure award of 1841 dealt with only 24 a. 
of open arable and meadow, lying in Long Meadow 
in the north, Nash field, Long Hill and Little Has- 
brook field in the south-east, and Whaddons Hill 
on the east side of the parish. Twenty-five people 
received allotments, mostly of fractions of 1 a.707 A 
second award of 1866 dealt with small parts of the 
parish that lay intermingled with the land of several 
other parishes on the east.7! 

In 1875 Manor farm was 327 a., two others owned 
by the Curtis-Haywards were 175 a. together, and 
two more were respectively 84 a. and go a.?2 From 
then the number of farms remained at about nine, 
of which only one was said to be more than 150 a. 
in the 1920s.73 There were eight farms in Quedgeley 
in 1967, mostly of 100 a. or less and farmed by 
tenants of Glevum Estates Ltd. or the Air Ministry.” 

After inclosure the land continued to be mainly 
meadow and pasture with only small areas of arable. 
In rgo1 260 a. of arable were recorded” and in 1933 
there was less than half that amount.7° The area of 
orchards probably increased in the early 2oth 
century; fruit growers were recorded in the parish in 
the twenties and thirties,77 and in 1933 the parish 
had extensive areas of orchard.78 By 1967 few of the 
orchards remained: farming was mixed, with the 
emphasis on cattle-farming. 

In 1137 the tithes of the mill of Quedgeley manor 
were granted to Llanthony Priory.79 In the earlier 
13th century the priory’s mill, with 44 a., was held 
by a free tenant.0 There were two water-mills in 
1538, Upper Mill farmed with the manor and 
another mill leased to Richard Barrow.®! The tenant 
of what was evidently Upper Mill, holding under 
lease from Arthur Porter, was said by his widow in 
the later 16th century to have repaired it when it 
was in decay.82 Tithes of a water-mill were reserved 
in 1564 when the rectory was leased,83 but no later 
reference to mills in Quedgeley has been found. 
The Upper Mill was near Long field,+ but the site 
of neither mill has been located. 

There were fishponds at Quedgeley manor in the 
early 12th century, and in 1146 tithes of fishing in 
Quedgeley were confirmed to Llanthony Priory.*s 
The Prior of Llanthony complained in 1359 that his 
fish at Quedgeley had been stolen.86 The Walsh 
family owned a fishery in the Severn c. 1500.87 
In 1592 Thomas Porter was dealing with fishing 

68 Glos. R.O., D 127/622. 

69 Ibid. D 149/E 79. 

70 Ibid. Q/RI 114. 

72 [bid. D 123/E 2. 

73 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870 and later edns.). 
74 Local information. 

75 Acreage Returns, 1901. 

76 Land Util. Surv. Map, sheet 92. 

77 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1923 and later edns.). 
78 Land Util. Surv. Map, sheet 92. 

79 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xiii. 4. 

80 C 115/K/A 1/2/25. 

81 S.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1224 m. 17d. 


82 Req. 2/49/47. 

83 C 66/1390 m. 2. 

§4 E 164/39 f. 372. 

8s C 115/K/A 1/1/3; C 115/K/A2f. 21s. 


7 Ibid. 32. 


QUEDGELEY 


rights in the Severn at Woolstrop and Quedgeley.*® 

The parish had a smith in 1327, a chapman in 
1466, and a clothier in 1608.9! In 1811 only 6 
families were supported by trade and manufacture, 
compared with 41 supported by agriculture.%? 
There was a smith’s shop in 1839, and by the late 
1gth century Quedgeley had a few craftsmen and 
shops. The number of small shops, particularly on 
the main road, increased in the earlier 20th century, 
when also guest-houses, cafés, and garages were 
opened. There were three basket-makers in 1927, 
and two in 1967. In the First World War a muni- 
tions factory was built near the railway north of 
Naas Lane. Most of it had apparently been demol- 
ished by 1924,%* but the eastern part of the site 
later, it seems, housed G. H. Mayo & Sons, cider- 
makers and fruit merchants,95 and the western part 
was later incorporated in the R.A.F. unit. The 
eastern part was acquired by Dow-Mac Concrete 
Ltd., which in 1963 opened there a factory making 
precast concrete railway sleepers. By 1967, when 
various types of large precast concrete units were 
made there, the factory employed 240 people.%° 
After the R.A.F. maintenance unit was opened in 
1939 it became the main employer in the parish, 
giving work in 1967 to 1,750 people, mostly civil- 
ians.°?7 From the late 1950s the area around the 
junction of Bristol Road and Cole Avenue was used 
for industrial and commercial sites. Several service 
and petrol stations and premises for the distribution 
of motor vehicles and accessories were opened. 
Daystrom Ltd. in 1959 opened a factory employing 
c. 150 people in the manufacture of electronic 
instruments,9® the largest of a group of small 
factories, warehouses, and depots west of the road 
junction, north-east of which a small trading estate 
was opened in the 1960s. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. In 1236 a dispute over 
the right to take and try thieves in Quedgeley was 
settled by an agreement that the Prior of Llanthony’s 
bailiff could take thieves who were, however, to be 
tried in the Earl of Hereford’s court at Haresfield, 
and that the prior’s men should be freed from suit 
of the earl’s court.°? The prior was said in 1276 to 
have withdrawn his suit from the hundred court of 
Whitstone 30 years ago,! and in 1292 he claimed 
view of frankpledge for Quedgeley at his court of 
Hempsted.? Robert de Pontlarge was said to have 
done suit for Woolstrop at the hundred court of 
Barton, and to have paid a rent for having view of 
frankpledge in Woolstrop, where the amercement of 
brewers breaking the assize belonged to the Crown; 
by 1252 William de Valence had withdrawn all those 


86 Cal. Pat. 1358-61, 279. 
87 C 1/374/75 
EM Ge) 22s acy aeaika Eliz. Trin./6. 
89 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 
99 Cal. Pat. 1461-7, 525. 
91 Smith, Men and Armour, 306. 
92 Census, 1811. 
93 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870 and later edns.). 
94O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos, XX XIII. 10, 14 (1923 edn.); 
Glos. R.O., DC/H 38. 
95 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1935), 289. 
96 Ex inf. Dow-Mac Concrete Ltd. 
97 Ex inf. Ministry of Defence, Air Historical Branch. 
98 Ex inf. Daystrom Ltd. 
99 Trans. B.G.A.S. lxxix. 197. 
1 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 180. 
2 Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), 244. 
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suits.3 In 1275 William de Pontlarge was said to 
have withdrawn suit and ros. rent from the Barton 
hundred court, where in 1329 William Walsh 
owed suit every three weeks for his land in Wool- 
strop.> 

There is no evidence of a separate manor court 
for Quedgeley before the Dissolution, and some 
matters at least relating to tenures in Quedgeley 
were dealt with at Llanthony.® Court rolls of 
Quedgeley manor survive for nine half-yearly courts 
of 1574-80, and for 23 courts in the period 1610-40, 


each session (except for a court baron in 1630 and ° 


two in 1639) comprising the view of frankpledge 
and court baron.? The court was apparently held 
until 1691 or later.® In 1824 a steward was appointed 
with the right to hold courts,9 but there is no indi- 
cation that he exercised it. 

Overseers’ accounts survive for 1662-92. For 
some years the receipts of rates from Woolstrop 
were separate, but the hamlet did not have separate 
overseers. In 1668 the overseers paid for the repair 
of a poorhouse.'© Expenditure on poor-relief almost 
doubled between 1776 and 1803, when {£141 was 
spent on 20 people relieved regularly and 10 
occasionally. By 1813 expenditure had again in- 
creased to £215 and the numbers relieved had also 
risen.!! The cost of poor-relief in the period 1825— 
34 fluctuated considerably, between extremes of £98 
in 1828 and £229 in 1832.’ Quedgeley became part 
of the Gloucester Poor Law Union in 1835,!3 and 
remained in the Gloucester Rural District in 1967. 


CHURCH. Before 1095 Walter of Gloucester gave 
the chapel of Quedgeley to the church of St. Owen, 
Gloucester, which, with its dependent chapels, was 
part of the endowment of Llanthony Priory by 
Walter’s son Miles, Earl of Hereford.!* The chapel 
of Quedgeley was called a chapel of the church of 
St. Owen in the 12th and 13th centuries.% In the 
12th century, however, the chapel was given an 
endowment of land for its priest,!° who was on 
occasions called a vicar in the Middle Ages.!7 
Although the living had long been an endowed one, 
in the 18th century it was claimed to be a donative, 
exempt from archidiaconal visitation, in which the 
minister had no freehold.!8 In 1843 it was aug- 
mented out of the impropriated tithes,!9 and was 
thereafter deemed to be a rectory. 

Margaret de Bohun was said to have granted the 
advowson of Quedgeley to Llanthony Priory,” and 

3 Cal. Ing. Misc. i, p. 49. 

4 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i, 180. 

5 Cal. Inq. p.m. vii, p. 156. 

6 Rylands Libr., Ryl. Ch. 1762-3. 

7 Ibid. 1765-6, 1771, 1774; Warwick Cast. Mun. 77173 
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8 Glos. R.O., D 127/622. 

9 Glos. Colln. RF 243.2. 

10 Glos. R.O., P 260/OV 2/1. 

™ Poor Law Abstract 1804, 184-5; 1818, 158-9. 

12 Poor Law Returns H.C. 83, p. 72 (1830-1), xi; H.C. 
444, p. 70 (1835), xvii. 

13 Poor Law Com. Ist Rep. p. 251. 

™ C115/K/A 1/1/1; Trans. B.G.A.S. lxxiv. 196. 

Is C 115/K/A 2 ff. 210-11, 215. 

16 See below. 

7 Crr15/L1/A 12 f. 44v.; C 115/K/A 1/2/7. 

18 G.D.R. vols. 319-21; cf. vol. 382, f. 26. 

19 C, Hodgson, Queen Anne’s Bounty (1845), p. CCxxxii. 

201 C15 Acoma rns 

21 §.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1224 m. 18; Cal. Pat. 1563-6, p. 55. 

22 See p. 219. 


the right to nominate chaplains descended with the 
ownership of the manor, the lessee of which was 
charged with finding a chaplain and maintaining the 
chapel.27 When the manor and the rectory estate 
were separated”? the patronage of the supposed 
donative descended with the rectory.23 After 1843 
the owner of that estate, Mrs. Curtis-Hayward, was 
patron of the benefice, which had itself come to be 
called the rectory,4 and the advowson descended in 
the Curtis-Hayward family?5 until it passed to the 
bishop in 1963.26 

In the 12th century Margaret Mautravers granted 


a yardland and 30 a. to the chapel and priest of 


Quedgeley.2”7 The chaplain in the 14th century had 
22 a. and the small tithes,?8 but such an acreage of 
glebe was not afterwards recorded. In 1613 the 
minister was said to have a house and c. 1 a. of 
glebe, and also, in 1680, certain tithes and a rent- 
charge from some tithe-free lands.29 The rent- 
charge may represent a rent for former glebe, which 
would have been tithe-free, or a permanent commu- 
tation of tithes, or the result of an arrangement 
initiated by Robert Greville, Lord Brooke (d. 1676), 
whereby the great tithes were to be leased to the 
minister for 70 years.3° Sir William Dodington built 
a house for the minister,3! which was replaced in the 
mid 19th century by a larger two-storied house, 
later the rectory, of stone with a gabled roof of 
slate. Later additions were pulled down c. 1962332 
the site of the earlier house was visible a little to the 
north. The living, said to be worth £66 in 1603,33 
was returned in 1650 as only a stipend of {12.34 
It was worth {40 in the early 18th century35 and 
£60 c. 1775.36 In 1843 Mrs. Curtis-Hayward gave 
£115 a year from tithe-rents to endow the benefice, 
which received the capital sum of £200 from Queen 
Anne’s Bounty.37 The rectory was worth {£185 a 
year in 1870.38 
The chaplain of Quedgeley c. 1370 was a gradu- 

ate.39 In 1551 the minister’s learning was not quite 
satisfactory;4° in 1593 one of two men listed as 
curate of Quedgeley was a preacher though not a 
graduate, while the other was ‘not learned but in 
life honest’.4 John Makepeace held the living 1661— 
1712,4 but was said to have been out of his senses 
for many years before he died.*3 There is no evidence 
that any of the curates in the 18th century lived in 
Quedgeley. In 1750 the curate also held a living in 
Lincolnshire, and services then were held alter- 
nately in the morning and afternoon.‘+ In the late 
18th century at least one curate lived in Gloucester.45 

23 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 
Cccxix. 

24 Hockaday Abs. cccxix. 

28 Glouc. Dioc. Yr. Bk. (1962-3), 33- 

26 Ex inf. the rector. 27 C 115/K/A 1/2/1-2. 

28 C 115/L1/A 12 f. 44v. 

29 G.D.R. Quedgeley terriers. 

30 Rudder, Glos. 613; cf. Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 154Vv. 

31 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 154. 

32 Ex inf. the rector. 

33 B.M. Harl. MS. 599, f. 227. 

34 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxiii. 93. 

35 Atkyns, Glos. 612. 36 Rudder, Glos. 613. 

37 C, Hodgson, Queen Anne’s Bounty (1845), pp. ccxxxii, 
cclxxy. 

38 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 620. 

39 Crrs/L1/A 12 f. 44v. 40 FLHLR., xix. 102. 

41 Hockaday Abs. lii, state of clergy 1593, ff. 8, 13. 

42 Tbid. cccxix. 

43 Glos. Colln. RF 243.9. 

44 G.D.R. vol. 3814, f. 38. 

45 G.D.R. vol. 382, f. 26. 
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There were frequent changes of curate in the earlier 
19th century. The first incumbent after the living 
became a rectory was for a time non-resident be- 
cause of his health and paid a curate to serve the 
parish, but later lived in the parish as did his 
successors.47 

Margaret de Bohun gave 4s. rent and Robert 
of the Field gave 4 a. to maintain candles.48 In 
1549 the Crown leased two half-acres of land 
given to the church for the repair of the chalice 
and for salt to make holy water,#9 and a lease of 
1576 dealt with land called Lamp Half Acre, Salt 
Half Acre, and Taper Land.5° 

The church of ST. JAMES, also called St. 
James and St. Mary Magdalene in the 12th century,5! 
is a small building of ashlar with a Cotswold stone 
roof. Before 1857 it comprised a chancel, nave, 
south aisle or chapel opening from the nave, and a 
tower with a spire at the west end of the aisle. 
The nave extended west of the tower. The chancel is 
said to have been of the 13th century, with an 
inserted 15th-century window.5? The south aisle 
is of the 14th century; it opens to the nave by a 
single chamfered arch dying into the wall, and the 
east and south wall have each a two-light window 
with restored tracery. The south window contains 
fragments of ancient coloured glass.53 The aisle 
has a panelled roof with carved bosses and coats of 
arms of the Barrows and the Arnolds. In the early 
18th century the south aisle belonged to the Barrows 
of Field Court in Hardwicke,5+ whose right to 
attend Quedgeley church caused a dispute, and an 
alleged riot in church, in 1532.55 he tower appears 
to have been built after the aisle, in the late 14th 
century: it is of two stages, with an octagonal 
broach spire in ashlar, and an external stair-vice 
at the north-west angle. The tower arches to the 
aisle and nave have hollow-chamfered orders. The 
tower had served as a porch, but a north porch was 
added before 1857.5¢ 

In 1857, to designs by H. Woodyer, the chancel 
and nave were rebuilt and a north aisle was added,57 
opening to the nave by an arcade of three bays in 
13th-century style. The timbers of the trussed 
rafter roof of the nave seem to have been re-used. 
An organ-chamber and vestry were added on the 
north side of the chancel between 1887 and 1891,58 
and a timber south porch was added to the tower. 

Of the 16th- and 17th-century inscriptions 
recorded in the 18th century there survive a brass 
of 1532, in the chancel, for Frideswide (Fredeswid) 
and Mary Porter, daughters of Arthur and Alys 
Porter, a crude stone inscription over the south door 
for Richard Barrow (d. 1563) and Elizabeth (d. 1584), 


4© Hockaday Abs. cccxix. 

47 Kelly’s Dir. Glos, (1870 and later edns.). 

48 C 115/K/A 1/2/19; C 115/K 1/A 9 f. 28v. 

49 Cal. Pat. 1549-51, 100; Trans. B.G.A.S. viii. 306. 

50 Hockaday Abs. cccxix. 

51 C 115/K/A 1/2/6-7. 52 Glos. Ch. Notes, 43. 

53 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlvii. 331. 

54 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 154v. 

55 Sta. Cha. 2/3 ff. 163-8; Sta. Cha. 2/22/144; cf. Glos. 
N. & Q. vii. 174-7. 

5° Glos. Ch. Notes, 43; cf. below, plate facing p. 283. 

57 Inscr. in vestry; Verey, Glos. ii. 326. 

58 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1902), 272. 

5° Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 209. 

60 Glos. N. & Q. i. 391. 

6t Trans. B.G.A.S, xxxviii. 187. 

62 Glos. Ch. Bells, 60; Kelly’ s Dir. Glos. (1870), 620; 
Trans. B.G.A.S, xiii. 176. 


QUEDGELEY 


wife of James Barrow, an inscription for Richard 
Barrow (d. 1651), and an elaborate mural monu- 
ment for William Hayward (d. 1696) and his wife 
Eleanor (d. 1684), the earliest of a number of 
memorials in the church to members of the Hayward 
family. In the churchyard a raised tomb with a 
plain cross, thought to have been 12th-century,© 
had been broken and removed by 1967. The plain 
cylindrical lead font, perhaps of the 12th century, 
has been encased in an octagonal stone font with 
mosaic panels.°' The pulpit and lectern incorporate 
some decorative carved wood of the 15th or 16th 
century. Five of the bells are of 1732, a sixth had 
been added by 1870, and two more were added in 
1891.9 The plate includes a chalice of 1652, a 
large plate paten of 1672, and a credence paten of 
1691.°3 The registers begin in 1559 and are largely 
complete. 


NONCONFORMITY. No record of nonconformity 
before the 19th century has been found. In 1814 a 
house was used for nonconformist worship, 
perhaps by Methodists, and in 1885°5"a Wesleyan 
chapel was built at the south end of the parish on 
the Bristol road.°6 The chapel, in the Gloucester 
circuit, had a small congregation in 1967. It is of 
brick, with courses of blue brick, and has narrow 
pointed windows. 


EDUCATION. There appears to have been a dame 
school at Quedgeley in 1693.7 The parish had three 
schools in 1818: a Sunday school for 30 children 
supported by William Hayward Winstone, and two 
dame schools.®8 By 1831 only the Sunday school was 
recorded, with 50 children.©° A National school was 
opened in 1842 in a building belonging to John 
Curtis-Hayward. In 1846 there were 30 children, 
and 45 in 1853.70 At one time the school may have 
been held in a building in the rectory garden,7! but 
by 1883 a new brick school had been built in School 
Lane.72 Average attendance in 1904 was 11473 and 
had declined to 80 by 1922.74 A new school was built 
in School Lane in 1928,75 and the number of pupils 
in 1936 was 114.76 ‘The school remained an all-age 
school until 1951 when a separate secondary modern 
section was formed, using the same building until 
1961. In that year the Severn Vale County Secondary 
School was built west of the church. In 1967 it was 
a mixed school with 290 children.77 The primary 
and junior school, a controlled Church of England 
school held in the building of 1928, had c. 160 
pupils in 1967.78 

63 Glos. Ch. Plate, 170. 

64 Hockaday Abs. cccxix. 

65 Date on bldg. 


6 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1889), 868, where the chapel is 
incorrectly said to be Congregational; cf. ibid. (1897), 


270. 
oy Glos. R.O., P 260/OV 2/1. 
68 Educ. of Poor Digest, 306. 
69 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 324. 
7 Ed. 7/35/263; Church School Inquiry, 1846-7, 14-15. 
71 Local information. 
72 O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XX XIII. SW. (1884 edn.). 
73 Public Elem. Schs. 1906, 188. 
74 Bd. of Educ. List 21, 1922 (H.M.S.O.), 106. 
75 Ex inf. Mr. Winter. 
76 Bd. of Educ. List 21, 1936 (H.M.S.O.), 123. 
77 Educ. Authorities Dir. (1967), 277. 
78 Ex inf. the rector and Mr. Winter. 
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CHARITIES. Woolstrop had a small share in the 
charity of Giles Cox, founded by will dated 1620, 
from which up to 1823 the hamlet had received a 
total of £2.79 The charity was regulated by a Scheme 
of 1957; the income, for the general benefit of the 
poor of Woolstrop, Whaddon, and Hempsted,®° was 


c. £6 a year in 1967.8! Frances Hayward (d. 1786) 
by will gave £100 to provide houses for the poor 
of Quedgeley; the houses acquired®? were apparently 
those in School Lane occupied in the 2oth century 
by the schoolmaster and the district nurse.3 In 
1967 they were privately owned. 


RANDWICK 


RANDWICK lies 14 miles north-west of Stroud on the 
northern slopes of the Frome valley. It was formerly 
a centre of the cottage weaving industry. The ancient 
parish which contained 1,260 a.' was extremely 
irregular in shape; it included a southern peninsula 
and several detached parts in Stonehouse parish, 
and a considerable area around Oxlinch in the north- 
west with detached parts in Standish parish. The 
parish had a total of 42 detached parts,” resulting 
from the sharing of open fields with Stonehouse and 
Standish, and from the early tenurial and ecclesiasti- 
cal dependence of Randwick on Standish.3 In 1882 
several detached parts in the north-west were added 
to Standish and other land was received from 
Stroud and Standish. In 1885 the southern penin- 
sula and detached parts in Stonehouse, with a 
population of 465 in 95 houses, were transferred to 
Stonehouse, the part of Randwick at Oxlinch with 
89 people in 19 houses was added to Standish, and 
other parts with 12 people in 5 houses passed to 
Stroud. In 1885 and 1886 small parts of the parish 
within Haresfield and Moreton Valence were 
absorbed by those parishes.4 In 1894 Randwick was 
extended to include parts of Stonehouse, Stroud, 
and Standish containing 286 people in 66 houses, 
leaving it a compact parish of 349 a. centred on 
Randwick village.s The account here printed relates 
to the area around Oxlinch and Randwick village; 
the southern area of the ancient parish, including the 
hamlet of Westrip, is dealt with under Stonehouse.® 
The parish lay on both sides of a spur extending 
southward into the Frome valley; the highest point, 
at the south end of Standish wood, is at c. 700 ft. 
The eastern slope falls steeply towards Ruscombe; 
on the west the land slopes more gently to Oxlinch 
which lies on relatively flat land at c. 200 ft. The 
eastern slopes of the spur lie on the Upper Lias, and 
the spur has a crest of Inferior Oolite; Oxlinch lies 
on the Lower Lias which is overlaid as the land rises 
to the spur by successive strata of Middle and Upper 
Lias.7 The quarry at Colstone Hill on the spur 
provided building stone for the locality until the 
mid 19th century or later.’ Randwick wood, a part 
of Standish wood, crowns the spur above Randwick 
village. In 1459 the wood apparently extended to 


79 r6th Rep. Com. Char. 64. 
80 Char. Com. Reg. 
81 Ex inf. the rector. 
82 16th Rep. Com. Char. 64; Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 209. 
83 Ex inf. Mr. Winter. 
' Census, 1881. 
2 G.D.R. Randwick tithe award, 1841. 
3 See pp. 225-6, 228. 
5 Ibid. 1901. 
7 Geol. Surv. Map (solid edn.), sheet 43. 
8'The glebe house of 1844 was built partly with stone 
from the quarry: ex inf. the vicar, the Revd. N. R. Morrison. 
9 Glos. R.O., P 263/IN 3/4. 
10 Ibid. VE 1/2. 
™ Proc. C.N.F.C., viii. 156-60. 


4 Census, 1891. 
6 See p. 267. 


near the main road at Randwick church.° In 1809 it 
covered 44 a.!0 The wood, mainly beech, conceals 
an ancient fortified camp, and a long barrow which 
was excavated in 1883.1! 

Randwick village lies on the steep eastern slope 
between the 400-ft. and 600-ft. contours. It was 
apparently a fairly late settlement, and was not 
mentioned in the Domesday survey. It was evi- 
dently settled from Standish, of which parish and 
manor it formed a part; the name, meaning ‘farm 
on the border’, presumably related to its position 
in Standish. There was a church there by the early 
13th century, but in 1267 Randwick manor had 
only g tenants and some of them probably lived in 
Oxlinch.'4 The church was built on the east side of 
the road which climbs the steep hill-slope, and Long 
Court on the same road further south was probably 
the site of the ancient manor-house.!5 A church 
house, described as a stone building with a large 
central arched doorway,!© was built west of the 
church on land given by the lords of the manor in 
1459;!7 it was demolished in 1782 to make way for a 
workhouse!’ which was itself destroyed when the 
glebe house was built in 1844.19 The other buildings 
on the road are mainly houses of reconstituted stone 
built in the mid 2oth century, but a few earlier 
cottages survive: they include the 17th-century 
Turret Cottage and its neighbour, which are of 
rubble with mullioned windows with dripmoulds 
and have staircase-turrets at the rear, and a cottage 
of similar date opposite the church. A row of 
cottages east of the road at the north of the village, 
where a small housing estate was built in the mid 
20th century, was pulled down in the late 19th 
century.2° The main village developed to the east of 
the main road and north-east of the church;?! it 
consists mainly of stone and tiled cottages of the 
18th and 19th centuries. 

There was a settlement at Oxlinch, which was 
partly in Standish parish, by the late 13th century,?2 
and it was perhaps the largest in Standish and 
Randwick parishes in 1327 when the name was used 
to designate an area which included both of them.?3 
It is a scattered settlement of timber-framed and 
stone cottages and a few farm-houses. Tiledhouse 


12 PN. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 189. 

13 See p. 228. 

™% Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), iii. 44-47. 

15 See p. 226. 

16 Depositions relating to church house, early 19th 
cent., penes the vicar. 

17 Glos. R.O., P 263/IN 3/4. 

18 Ibid. VE 2/1. 

19 E. P. Fennemore, Hist. of Randwick (Stroud, 1893), 30, 
72. 
20 Ex inf. Miss A. Powell, of Randwick; cf. Fennemore, 
Randwick, 11. 

21 Cf. Glos. R.O., P 263/VE 1/2. 

22 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, p. 109. 

23 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 
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Farm, mentioned by that name in 1671,74 is an 
L-shaped timber-framed house of the 17th century, 
with a plinth and gable-ends of ashlar; the south 
gable-end has mullioned windows with dripmoulds, 
and on the west there is a four-centred arched 
wooden doorway and a projecting casement window 
supported on carved brackets. Roadway Farm is a 
rectangular 17th- or 18th-century house of rubble 
with stone-mullioned windows with dripmoulds. 
The Kings, mentioned in 1773,?5 is a stone house 
with a fan-light over the door. A timber-framed 
cottage on the road to Standish Park Farm is faced 
with ashlar. Two timber-framed cottages at the 
road-junction south of Tiledhouse Farm were 
destroyed c. 1955.76 

The road past Tiledhouse Farm was described 
as the highway to Randwick in 1707;?7 in 1967 both 
it and the road past Roadway Farm were unmetalled 
tracks for several hundred yards before they met 
Ash Lane from Randwick at the south end of 
Randwick wood. 

There were c. 100 communicants in Randwick in 
1551,28 and 18 households in 1563.29 In 1650 there 
were 100 families,3° and 60 years later c. 400 
inhabitants in 80 houses.3! About 1775 the popu- 
lation was estimated at 650 in 140 houses,;? and in 
1801 there were 856 people. There had been a 
reduction to 748 by 1811, but by 1821 the population 
was ¢. 1,000 at which it remained until it was roughly 
halved by the dismemberment of the parish in the 
1880s. The population was c. 700 in the first half 
of the 20th century but rose to 836 in 1961.33 

The two settlements in the parish differed in 
character: Oxlinch was a scattered, mainly agri- 
cultural community while Randwick, a nucleated 
village, was inhabited mainly by cottage weavers 
with apparently a strong sense of community. 
Randwick village was described in the late 18th 
century as ‘very populous, chiefly inhabited by poor 
people employed in the woollen manufacture’ ;3+ the 
poverty with its attendant lawlessness was later 
aggravated by depressions in the cloth industry, and 
in 1825 the village was said to have ‘recently emerged 
from the poverty and degradation of past years’.35 In 
1830, however, it was resolved to petition parliament 
about the distress in the parish,36 which was still 
serious in 1839.37 

In 1599 two victualling houses in the parish were 
mentioned.38 In the early 19th century the local 
gentry, concerned at the effect on the unemployed, 
attempted to prevent new beerhouses from opening,?? 
but by 1839 there were seven in the parish.4° In 


24 Glos. R.O., P 2724/CH 1/1. 

25 Ibid. P 263/CW 2/r. 

27 Glos. R.O., D 1241. 

29 Bodl. MS. Rawl. C.790, f. 7v. 

30 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxiii. 94. 

31 Atkyns, Glos. 617. 

32 Rudder, Glos. 620. 

33 Census, 1801-1961. 

34 Rudder, Glos. 619. 

35 Glos. R.O., P 263/MI s. 

36 Ibid. VE 2/1. 

37 Rep. Com. Handloom Weavers, 418. 

38 B.M. Harl. MS. 4131, f. 540. 

39 Glos. R.O., P 263/MI 5. 

49 Rep. Com. Handloom Weavers, 
Standish, 222. 

41 Licensed Houses in Glos. 1891, 232-3. 

42 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 345. 

43 Ex inf. Mrs. B. Ashmead, of Randwick. 

44 Poor Law Abstract, 1818, 158-9. 


26 Local information. 


28 F.H.R. xix. 102. 
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18g1 there were five;#! among them were the ‘Rising 
Sun’, near the Wesleyan chapel, which was in 
existence in 1856,4? the New Inn also in the main 
village,#3 and the ‘Vine Tree’ on the main road. In 
1967 there was only the ‘Vine Tree’. In 1813 260 
villagers were members of friendly societies,+* and 
the village was said to have an excellent friendly 
society in 1839.45 

A custom known as Randwick Wap formerly 
provided the chief holiday of the village year. On 
the second Monday after Easter a ‘mayor’ of 
Randwick was elected and carried in procession to 
a pool south of the church where a song which 
alluded to the local weaving trade was sung. In the 
19th century an unofficial fair was held at the time 
and the ceremony was often accompanied with riots 
and drunkenness. The custom, for which a medieval 
origin was claimed,*® was recorded c. 170347 and in 
the 1770s,48 and, in spite of efforts to abolish it,‘ 
continued until 1892.5° 

Joseph White (1745-1814) who became a dis- 
tinguished orientalist and theologian lived at 
Randwick during his youth and for some years 
worked at the loom for his father, a weaver.5! Simon 
Pearce, one of a numerous family in the village,5? 
emigrated to Australia in 1841 and founded the town 
of Randwick near Sydney.53 


MANOR. In the late 11th century Roger of Bayeux 
held Randwick from Thomas, Archbishop of York, 
as part of Standish manor, and in 1120 Randwick 
was granted to Gloucester Abbey, presumably 
because it had formed part of the abbey’s ancient 
endowment of Standish.5+ The abbey’s overlordship 
of Randwick was not recorded after the late 13th 
century.®> 

The manor of RANDWICK was held by Ralph 
de Vernai in 1216,5° and later by Walter of Bayeux 
(de Bause) who died before 1267.57 In 1268 Glouces- 
ter Abbey granted to Walter’s widow Agnes the 
marriage of their son Walter and, in the event of 
the son’s death, that of their daughters.58 Walter the 
son was apparently dead by 1287 when parts of the 
manor were held by his sisters, Margery who 
married Adam Spilman of Rodborough and Lucy 
who married John de Wyke.5? By 1290 Lucy and 
Margery were dead and Lucy’s heir was John, infant 
son of Margery and Adam Spilman; Gloucester 
Abbey retained the marriage of John and granted 
his wardship to Adam.® Adam was holding the 
estate in 1295; John Spilman held it by 1316 and 


45 Rep. Com. Handloom Weavers, 477. 

46 Fennemore, Randwick, 53-58. 

47 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 158. 

48 Rudder, Glos. 619. 

49 Ibid.; Fennemore, Randwick, 60. 

50 Fennemore, Randwick, 60; local information. 

51 D.N.B.; P. H. Fisher, Notes and Recollections of 
Stroud (1871), 224. He was born at Ruscombe in Stroud 
parish but his family moved to Randwick soon afterwards. 

52 e.g. Glos. R.O., P 263/SU 2/1. 

53 Glos. N. & Q. ii. 280-2. 

54 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. roo—1; see 
below, p. 233. 

55 See below. 

56 Rott. Litt. Claus. (Rec. Com.), i. 261. 

57 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. iii. 44. 

58 Trans. B.G.A.S. xxxviii. 24. 

59 C.P. 25(1)/75/33/99; Trans. B.G.A.S. xxxviii. 29. 

60 Trans. B.G.A.S. xxxviii. 29. 

6t Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, p. 108. 
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in 1327.62 The manor presumably descended to 
John’s son John, and then to Thomas, probably the 
son of the second John. Thomas Spilman was dead 
by 1397,°3 and the manor was apparently divided. 
Alice daughter of Thomas Spilman married Walter 
Cook and in 1459 their son John, with Thomas 
Framilode and John Cugley, was lord of a moiety of 
the manor. 

One moiety of the manor passed to Elizabeth Trye 
who was dead by ec. 1510 when the claim of Walter 
Winston and his wife Margaret was being disputed 


by John Whittington and William Trye.®s Walter ' 


Winston was described as of Randwick c. 1530, 
and was one of the coparceners of the manor c. 
1541.°7 His son ‘Thomas was mentioned in connexion 
with Randwick c. 1543,°8 and in 1557 he sold the 
estate to Thomas Mill of Harescombe,® who held 
it in 1570.7? Thomas Mill was dead by 1583 when 
his widow Catherine and Edward Mill and his wife 
Mary were dealing with the estate.7! The other 
moiety of the manor may have been held by Walter 
Harris of Standish in 1536 when he sold woodland 
in Randwick,?2 and in 1607 Thomas Harris and 
Cecily his wife conveyed a moiety of the manor to 
Anselm Fowler.73 

The moiety held by the Mill family descended 
with the manor of Harescombe to the Mitchells,74 
who apparently acquired manorial rights over the 
whole manor. James Mitchell of Harescombe was 
described as lord of the manor of Randwick in 1678,75 
and the same James Mitchell or his son by his second 
wife was dealing with the manor in 1704.76 James 
Mitchell, the son of the second James, held the 
estate at his death in 1758 when his son, another 
James, succeeded.77 Miles Mitchell, son of the last 
James, was lord by 1778 and died in 1814 or 1815, 
and Mrs. Mitchell, presumably his widow, held the 
estate in 1817. Miles Mitchell had married his 
cousin Elizabeth Hogg, and Edward Hogg was lord 
in 181978 and until his death in 1836.79 By 1841 the 
estate was owned by the Revd. R. Morris,8° who 
held it in 1856,°! but by 1863 T. J. R. Barrow, whose 
wife Martha Sophia was later said to have been the 
heir of the Hoggs,*? was lord of the manor.®3 Barrow 
died in 1863,84 and his widow held the estate until 
her death in 1890.85 She was succeeded by her son, 
the Revd. T. E. M. Barrow of Taunton,®* who sold 
the estate, comprising 187 a., in 1920.87 Subsequent 
record of the lordship of the manor has not been 
found. 

The house of Walter Winston at Randwick was 

62 Feud. Aids, ii. 267; Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 

63 Trans. B.G.A.S. lxi. 58-59. 

64 Glos. R.O., P 263/IN 3/4. 

°5 C 1/376/35. 

67 S.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1248 rot. 5d. 

68 Hockaday Abs. cccxxi; Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 188. 

69 C.P. 25(2)/71/588/62. 

70 Trans. B.G.A.S. x. 127. 

7 C.P. 25(2)/143/1851/4. 

72 Glos. R.O., D 1349/25. 

73 C.P. 25(2)/297/5 Jas. I East./24; presumably Anselm 
Fowler of More Hall: see below, p. 275. 

74 Bigland, Glos. ti. 24. 

75 Glos. R.O., P 263/CW 4/1; for the Mitchell pedigree 
see Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 122. 

76 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 465. 

77 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 212. 

78 Glos. R.O., Q/REI 1. 

79 Fennemore, Randwick, 95. 

80 G.D.R. Randwick tithe award. 

8« Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 345. 

82 Fennemore, Randwick, 8. 


66 C 1/693/13. 


mentioned c. 1520.88 James Mitchell, lord of the 
manor from 1758, and his son Miles were described 
as of Westrip,8? but in 1809 Miles was living at the 
Ryelands,% a stone house of the late 18th or early 
1gth century in the fork of the main road and Ash 
Lane. In 1828 Edward Hogg was living at Long 
Court on the main road south of the village;9! the 
house, which he apparently built,°? is in the Gothic 
style and adjoins the 17th-century farm-house of the 
manor farm, which is of rubble with stone-mullioned 
windows with dripmoulds and may be on the site of 


Walter Winston’s house. T. J. R. Barrow lived at 


the Ryelands.9 


» 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1267 the demesne of 
Randwick manor included c. 110 a. of arable, 7} a. 
of meadow, and pasture in the woods and pastures 
for 24 animals, 40 pigs, and 30 sheep. Other demesne, 
perhaps half as much again, was held in dower by 
the widow of Walter of Bayeux. There were 4 free 
tenants on the manor: one had 4 yardland, another 
had } yardland for which he owed a pair of spurs, 
and the others held 6 a. and 1 a.; all owed heriots. 
Four customary tenants held for one or two lives 
and owed rents and one bedrip and a day’s mowing; 
two held a fardel, one $ yardland, and another 4 a. 
There was also one tenant at will who owed a 
bedrip.% 

Some of the land in the parish was held by the 
tenants of Standish manor in Oxlinch: in the late 
16th century 4 yardland was the usual size of holding. 
There were then 12 copyholders, and a mondayland 
was mentioned.95 In 1682 only a reversion was held 
by copyhold of Standish manor, when there were 
10 leaseholders and one free tenant; all the lease- 
holders owed cash heriots.% 

Most of the open-field arable of Randwick lay in 
fields shared with other parishes. Odmarlow field, 
Wadding field, Stony field, and Linch field, men- 
tioned in the 16th century, all lay near Oxlinch and 
were shared with Standish tenants;97 Randwick 
Ridge, Foxmoor, Kingley, and Pidgemore fields in 
the south of the parish were shared with Stonehouse 
tenants.°8 Ruscombe Ridge lying close to Randwick 
village on the east was shared with Ruscombe (in 
Stroud parish).9° Moor field, west of Roadway 
Farm,! the only field mentioned in the extent of 
1267 when the demesne had 15} a. there,? and 
Blakemore field mentioned in 17763, were perhaps 
peculiar to Randwick. In 1267 the demesne land 

83 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1863), 329. 
84 Fennemore, Randwick, 94. 
85 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870 and later edns.); Fennemore, 


Randwick, 95. 
86 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1894), 266; Fennemore, Randwick, 
8. 
87 Glos. R.O., SL 44. 88 C 1/380/4. 
89 Fosbrooke, Glos. i. 308. 
9° Glos. R.O., P 263/VE 1/1-2. 
9 Ibid. SU 3/1. 
92 Fennemore, Randwick, 12. 
93 Ibid. 94. 
94 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), iii. 44-47. 
95 Glos. R.O., D 678/Standish/566. 
96 Ibid. 668. 
97 Gray, Eng. Field Systems, 519; Glos. R.O., D 678/ 
Standish/566; Glos. R.O., P 263/VE 1/2. 
98 Glos. R.O., P 263/VE 1/2; see below, p. 277. 
99 Ibid. D 149/T 525. 
' Glos. R.O., P 263/VE 1/2. 
2 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), iii. 45. 
3 Glos. Colln. deeds 246.5. 
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lay in. over 30 individually named places: three were 
called furlongs, and several, such as Edmundesleye, 
Chelewoldesleye, Bordesleye, Longeleye, Otrudinge, 
and Newerdinge, were presumably assarts taken 
from the woodland; some of the arable lay in crofts 
at Oxlinch and a small piece at Arlebrook.+ 

In 1809 most of the arable land lying near Oxlinch 
apparently remained uninclosed. There were only a 
few acres belonging to Randwick in each field. 
Lands were }a. or less. Moorfield with 11 a. had 
been converted to pasture and Little Moorfield with 
c. 8 a. pasture was perhaps a former part of it. There 
was also uninclosed land in Ruscombe Ridge.’ In 
1820 Stony field and Puck Pits, another small field 
in the Oxlinch area, were said to have been lately 
inclosed,® but in 1841 there was still uninclosed land 
in Stony field, and also in Odmarlow, Linch, and 
Wadding fields.” 

In the early 18th century the parish was said to 
consist mainly of woods and pasture.’ In 1809 there 
were 165 a. of arable and 425 a. of pasture and 
wood,9 and the proportions were the same in 1841.!° 
In 1901 when all the arable land near Oxlinch had 
been transferred to Standish there were 75 a. of 
arable in the parish.1! In 1809 the manor farm with 
c. 80 a. was the only farm based in Randwick village. 
There were four farms in the Oxlinch area: the 
Kings with c. 60 a. in the parish, Tiledhouse Farm 
with c. 50 a., Roadway Farm with c. 35 a., and 
another at Bartlett’s Green with c. 25 a.!? 

There was apparently a mill at Oxlinch in the 13th 
century when a family surnamed ‘of the mill’ lived 
there.'3 The mill for which the Dursley church- 
wardens were paying rent to Standish manor in 1541 
was, from later evidence, at Oxlinch.'4 In 1574 James 
Smallwood, a Dursley clothier, conveyed the mill 
to William Watkins;'5 it was perhaps a fulling-mill 
at that time and may have been worked in 1608 by 
Walter Watkins who was described as a cloth- 
worker.!© The Watkins family continued to work the 
mill until the late r7th century.!7 It had apparently 
ceased working by 1824.!8 The mill was at a small 
stone cottage at the meeting of the streams east of 
Tiledhouse Farm! where a mill’s existence was 
remembered in 1967;2° no machinery survived, but 
the former position of the shaft for the wheel was 
evident in the stonework, and the cottage had a small 

4 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. iii. 44-45. 

5 Glos. R.O., P 263/VE 1/2. 

6 Ibid. D 1134, partics. of Rodborough Charity estate. 

7 G.D.R. Randwick tithe award. 

8 Atkyns, Glos. 617. 

9 Glos. R.O., P 263/VE 1/1. 

10 G.D.R. Randwick tithe award. 

™ Acreage Returns, 1gor. 

12 Glos. R.O., P 263/VE 1/1. 

3 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, pp. 
106-7. 

14 $.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1248 rot. 13; cf. 17th Rep. Com. 
Char. 328. 

15 C.P. 25(2)/142/1816/14. 

16 Smith, Men and Armour, 308. 

. Glos. R.O., D 678/Standish/612; 17th Rep. Com. Char. 

28. 

: ee Map of Glos. (1824); Greenwood, Map of Glos. 
1624). 

19 Glos. R.O., D 1241, deed of 1707, describing the mill 
as having the highway to Randwick on the west; ibid. 
P 263/VE 1/1—-2, naming a piece of land near there as Mill 
Pond Bank. 

20 Local information. 

21 Smith, Men and Armour, 308-9. 

22 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 215, T 330. 

23 Ibid. T 453; Hockaday Abs. cccxxi, 1663; Glos. R.O., 
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loft doorway in its western gable. Another feature 
of the cottage is a staircase-turret. 

The lack of agricultural land in the parish and 
the large population suggests that most of the 
inhabitants of Randwick were engaged in the cloth 
industry from the 17th century or earlier. Many of 
the cloth-workers listed under Oxlinch in 1608 
presumably lived in Randwick village; they included 
23 weavers, 4 fullers, and a dyer.?! Thomas Pill of 
Randwick was described in 1650 as a fuller and in 
1651 as a clothier.22 References to weavers in 
Randwick and Oxlinch in the 17th and 18th centuries 
were usually to weavers of broad cloth.23 Men 
described as blue dyers were buried at Randwick in 
1709 and 1719, a fine-drawer was mentioned in 
1716,24 and wool-scribblers in 175375 and 1780.76 
In 1779 the inhabitants of the parish were said to 
be chiefly employed in the woollen industry,?7 and 
in 1831 105 families were supported by trade 
compared with 32 by agriculture.?§ Distress among 
the cottage weavers of Randwick was severe in the 
early 19th century; in 1839 their average earnings 
were among the lowest of the clothing parishes.?? In 
the late 19th century many of the villagers were 
employed in the local mills.3° Several clothiers lived 
in the parish in the 18th century, including members 
of the families of Iles3! and Harmer.’? 

The smith’s spring at Oxlinch was mentioned in 
1294,33 and a carpenter was living there c. 1470.34 A 
tailor of Randwick was mentioned in 1597.35 In 1608 
the craftsmen listed under Oxlinch, who evidently 
included the men of Randwick and part of Standish, 
were 7 carpenters, 5 tailors, 3 masons, 2 smiths, 2 
slaters, and a cutler.3° Carpenters were later, other 
than weavers, the craftsmen most regularly men- 
tioned at Randwick and Oxlinch,37 and perhaps their 
preponderance was connected with the ready supply 
of timber in the area as well as with the maintenance 
of the many weavers’ looms. There was a village 
carpenter until c. 1930.38 A saddler was mentioned 
in 179139 and a shoemaker in 1832;4° in the later 
1gth century there were usually two shoemakers at 
Randwick.+* Masons were mentioned in 17364? and 
1837.43 There were limekilns at the quarries to the 
west of Randwick village in the 19th century,*+ and 
a lime-burner and lime-merchant were mentioned 
in 1879.45 In 1967 most of the inhabitants of Rand- 
D 1086, deed of 1710; D 1241, deed of 1727; P 316/OV 
4/1; D 678/Randwick. 

24 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 212. 

25 Glos. R.O., D 678/Randwick/45. 

26 Tbid. P 316/OV 4/1. 

27 Rudder, Glos. 619. 

28 Census, 1831. 

29 Rep. Com. Handloom Weavers, 408, 418-19. 

30 Fennemore, Randwick, 17. 

3t Glos. R.O., D 127/30; Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 212. 

32 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 212. 

33 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, pp. 
107-8, 

34 Cal. Pat. 1467-77, 432. 

35 B.M. Harl. MS. 4131, f. 478v. 

36 Smith, Men and Armour, 308-9. 

37 Glos. R.O., D 678/Randwick/10; Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 
212; Glos. R.O., P 316/OV 4/1; Glos. Colln. RQ 246.1; 
Hockaday Abs. cccexxi, 1847. 

38 Ex inf. Miss Powell. 

39 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 212. 

40 Glos. Colln. RQ 246.1. 

41 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

42 Glos. R.O., D 678/Randwick/35. 

43 Ibid. P 263/SU 2/1. 

44 Fennemore, Randwick, 12. 

45 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879), 320. 
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wick village worked in the factories in Stroud and 
the locality.4° 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. There was a court for 
Randwick manor in 126747 but no later reference to 
it has been found. 

There were two churchwardens from the 15th 
century.4 Their accounts are extant from 1771. 
In the late 18th century the parish was divided for 
rating purposes into an upper and lower division 
with a churchwarden responsible for 
Accounts of surveyors of the highways survive from 
1824 to 1838.5° 

Records of poor law administration survive in the 
vestry minutes from 1770 to 1837 and in overseers’ 
accounts from 1824 to 1838.5! The nature of the 
parish with its large, mainly non-agricultural 
population made poor relief a chronic problem 
which was aggravated by the distress among the 
weavers in the early rgth century. In 1677 the parish 
was said to be unable to maintain its poor and a rate 
was ordered to be levied on other parishes in the 
hundred.‘ In the early 18th century the rates at 
Randwick were said to be the highest in the 
county.53 The usual forms of relief were being 
applied in the 1770s, but in 1782 a workhouse was 
built on the site of the old church house, which had 
been used for the poor.5+ From 1785 the workhouse 
was managed by a general overseer; from 1802 two 
overseers of the poor were appointed and from 1811 
one was salaried. In 1828 and 1829 the poor were 
farmed, and from 1832 there were two overseers 
and a salaried assistant overseer. In 1835 a doctor 
was retained for an annual payment.55 In 1829 a 
select vestry was formed to supervise the manage- 
ment of the poor.5® 

From 1811 or earlier pin-making for a Gloucester 
factory was carried on in the workhouse,57 but in 
1829 most of the female poor did spinning and the 
men work on the roads.58 In 1832 a local resident 
organized the unemployed men of the village in 
road-works and established a scheme of payment in 
tools or in clothes, some of them made by the 
women; a small allotment scheme was also started.59 
Several villagers are said to have emigrated in the 
early 19th century® but there is no evidence that 
that was part of parish policy. In 1803 54 people 
were receiving permanent relief outside the work- 
house and 79 occasional relief,°! and in 1815 66 
people were receiving permanent relief and 70 

46 Ex inf. the vicar. 

47 Fist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), iii. 46. 

48 Hockaday Abs. xxi, 1498 visit. f. ro. 

49 Glos. R.O., P 263/CW 2/t1. 

50 Tbid. SU 2/1. 

5! Tbid. P 263/VE 2/1-2; OV 2/1. 

52 Glos. R.O., Q/SO 1, ff. 156v.-157. 

53 Atkyns, Glos. 617. 

54 Rudder, Glos. 619; cf. above, p. 224. 

55 Glos. R.O., P 263/VE 2/1. 

56 Ibid. VE 3/1. 

57 Ibid. VE 2/1; OV 2/1. 

58 Ibid. VE 2/2. 

59 Glos. Colln. RQ 246.1. 

6° Fennemore, Randwick, 17. 

®t Poor Law Abstract, 1804, 184-5. 

62 Tbid. 1878 ,.158-9. 

°3 Poor Law Returns, H.C. 83, p. 72 (1830-1), xi; H.C. 
444, p. 70 (1835), xlvii. 

64 Poor Law Abstract, 1818, 158-9. 

65 Glos. R.O., P 263/OV 2/1. 

66 Poor Law Com. 2nd Rep. pp. 523-4. 
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occasional relief; the numbers, and in the 1820s 
and 1830s the cost of relief,®3 were well above those 
in the other parishes of the division of the hundred. 
In 1815 the workhouse housed 8 paupers® and 15 in 
1831.65 

In 1836 Randwick became a part of the Stroud 
Union® and remained in the Stroud Rural District 
in 1967. 


CHURCH. The church at Randwick was first 
mentioned as one of the chapels belonging to 
Standish church in the early 13th century.*7 A 
pension received by the Vicar of Standish according 
to the ordination of Standish vicarage in 1348°° was 
said in 1535 to be for finding chaplains for Randwick 
and the other chapels.°? Randwick had a chaplain 
in 1498,7° and the chapel had burial rights by 1547.7! 
In 1650 Randwick was said to be fit to be a separate 
parish,7? and in 1720, as a result of a grant from 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, a perpetual curacy was 
established, to which the Vicar of Standish nomina- 
ted.73 The living was declared a vicarage in 1866,” 
and has remained in the gift of the Vicar of Standish. 
Before the early 18th century the income of the 
curates of Randwick was £8 8s. received from the 
Vicar of Standish.75 In 1720 the curacy was aug- 
mented by a grant of £200 from the Bounty to meet 
an equal benefaction by the bishop. There were 
further grants in 1765, 1810, and 1813, totalling 
£1,000, and others were made at the time of the 
building of a new glebe house in 1844.7 The curate 
was said to have at one time occupied a room in the 
church house destroyed in 1782,77 and attempts were 
being made to find a site for a parsonage in 1816.78 
By 1736 glebe comprising c. 60 ridges of arable and c. 
16 a. of meadow and pasture, most of it in Haresfield, 
had been purchased;79 in 1825 another 33 a. in 
Withington were purchased, but by 1828 some of 
the glebe acquired by the earlier purchase had 
apparently been sold.8° The vicarial tithes of Rand- 
wick were conveyed to the perpetual curacy by the 
Vicar of Standish c. 1830;8! in 1841 they were 
commuted for a corn-rent of £72.82 The curate also 
benefited from four charities founded in the 17th 
and 18th centuries;83 his income from this source 
in the mid-1gth century was c. {£9.84 In 1779 the 
value of the living was said to be c. {60,85 but in 
1811 ¢. £503% in 1856 it was £128.87 
Sixteenth-century incumbents, usually called 

curates, apparently provided indifferent service. 

67 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), 11. 125. 

68 Reg. Bransford, 169. 

69 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 411. 

70 Hockaday Abs. xxii, 1498 visit. f. 10. 

71 Tbid. cccxxi. 

72 Trans. B.G.A.S. lxxxili. 94. 

73 G.D.R. vol. 381A, f. 39. 

74 G.D.R. vol. 384, f. 163. 

75 G.D.R. Randwick terrier, 1828. 

76 C, Hodgson, Queen Anne’s Bounty (1845), pp. CXXxiv- 
cxxxv; Fennemore, Randwick, 30. 

77 Depositions relating to the church house, early 19th 
cent., penes the vicar; see above, p. 224. 

78 Glos. R.O., P 263/IN 3/4. 

79 G.D.R. Randwick terrier. 

80 Tbid. 1828. 

81 G.D.R. Standish terriers, 1828, 1835. 

82 G.D.R. Randwick tithe award. 

83 See pp. 229-30. 84 Glos. R.O., P 263/CH 2. 

85 Rudder, Glos. 619. 

86 Hockaday Abs. cccxxi. 

87 G.D.R. vol. 384, f. 163. 
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The chapel had no bible in 1548,88 and in 1551 the 
curate John Jones was described as poor in doc- 
trine.89 Thomas Mill was deprived for marriage in 
1554. In 1563 it was said that there had been no 
sermon for years and the Queen’s Injunctions were 
not read. In 1570 the curate did not teach the 
catechism, and over the next two years gave no 
alms.°° Randwick had no separate curate in 1650 
or 1661,9' but there was one in 1678.9? Thomas 
Rawlins, licensed in 1720, was in debt for £200 in 
1743 when the profits of the living were seques- 
trated.°3 In the 1780s both perpetual curate and 
assistant curate lived outside the parish. Thomas 
Warren, perpetual curate from 1800,%+ held another 
curacy and a lectureship in Lincolnshire and was 
given leave of absence in 1811. Strickland Neville 
was living at Painswick in 1817 but an assistant 
curate lived in the parish. John Elliot, licensed in 
1819, lived at Stroud until the glebe house was 
built;95 he died in 1891 after an incumbency of 72 
years.% One service a Sunday was held in 1750;97 
Robert Ellis’s charity for the curate founded in 1760 
stipulated that he should preach and read prayers 
twice on Sunday,% and two services were being held 
c. 1825.99 

The church of ST. JOHN* comprises nave, 
chancel, west tower, and south aisle. The tower is 
of three stages with battlements and has windows of 
the r4th century. The north wall of the nave had a 
large 15th- or early-16th-century window which 
was enlarged in 1771,? and the east window of the 
chancel had three small lights with four-centred 
heads below a dripmould.3 In 1724 a double transept 
with tall round-headed windows was added on the 
south of the church. Galleries were erected in the 
church in 1704, 1770, and 1824.5 In 1823 the 
church was enlarged, and in 1825 the chancel was 
rebuilt by Lord Sherborne.6 The church was 
restored in the mid 1860s when a new south porch 
was built and three new windows inserted in the 
north wall of the nave.? Between 1894 and 1896 the 
south aisle was rebuilt as a memorial to the late 
vicar, John Elliot.8 

There are four bells: two are medieval, one was 
cast by Abraham Rudhall in 1701, and another 
given in 1717.9 The plate was stolen c. 1785,!° and 
a chalice dated 1783 was presumably acquired then; 
a paten was given in 1828 and another in 1891." 
The registers begin in 1662.12 


NONCONFORMITY. Eleven nonconformists were 


88 Hockaday Abs. cccxxi. 89 FAR. xix. 102. 
9° Hockaday Abs. cccxxi. 
%' Trans. B.G.A.S. Ixxxiii. 94; Hockaday Abs. Ixviii, 
1661 visit. f. 40. 
92 Glos. R.O., P 263/CW 4/t1. 
93 Hockaday Abs. cccxxi. 
94 G.D.R. vol. 382, f. 27. 
°5 Hockaday Abs. cccxxi. 
96 Glos. R.O., P 263/VE 2/2. 
97 G.D.R. vol. 381A, f. 39. 
98 16th Rep. Com. Char. 77-78. 
99 G.D.R. vol. 383 no. clxv. 
t Apparently so called in 1459: Glos. R.O., P 263/IN 3/4. 
2 Lysons, Glos. Antiquities, unpublished plate xlvii; 
Glos. R.O., P 263/VE 2/1. 
3 Lysons, Glos. Antiquities, unpublished plate xlvii. 
+ Hockaday Abs. cccxxi; Fennemore, Randwick, plate 
facing p. 44. 
5 Glos. R.O., P 263/CW 4/2, 4; Hockaday Abs. ccexxi. 
® Glos. N. & Q. iv. 547. 
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enumerated at Randwick in 1676.13 George White- 
field preached in Randwick church on two Sundays 
in July 1739,'4 and John Wesley preached there in 
1739 and 1742.15 A group of Whitefield’s followers 
were meeting at Roadway Farm in 1747,'° and 
William Vines, a Randwick quarryman influenced by 
Whitefield, became a local preacher; his house was 
licensed for dissenting worship in 1758.17 In the 
early 1gth century a Wesleyan Methodist com- 
munity in the village was led by William Knee who 
started a Sunday school there in 1804. In 1807 a 
chapel was built; it was rebuilt in 1824.18 It was said 
to have very full congregations in 1832,!9 and in 
1851 over 100 attended the morning service and c. 
200 the afternoon.2° The chapel, a stone building 
on the east side of the village, remained in use as a 
Wesleyan chapel in 1967. A Primitive Methodist 
chapel was built in 1834; by 1851 when it had a 
congregation of c. 40 it was affiliated to the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s Connexion and was served from 
Ebley chapel,?! but it continued to be known as a 
Primitive Methodist chapel.22 Services were held 
there until 1901 when the Primitive Methodist 
chapel at Cashe’s Green was built.23. = 

In 1851 a group of c. 24 Congregationalists under 
the Stonehouse minister were meeting in a house 
at Oxlinch.24 Houses were licensed for use by 
unidentified dissenting groups at Randwick in 1825, 
1835, and 1843, and at Oxlinch in 1802, 1827, and 
1847.25 In the early 1960s the former Primitive 
Methodist chapel became the meeting-place of a 
group affiliated to the Pentecostal Church.?6 


EDUCATION. Thomas Vobes by will dated 1706 
gave property in Randwick in reversion for teaching 
poor children of the parish, and {£50 given by 
Richard Cambridge and £20 given by Ann Hawker 
for erecting a schoolroom and supporting a master 
was laid out on land in 1730. The property acquired 
by the three donations was settled on trustees in 
173427 and the school had evidently been started by 
1747.28 In 1749 various inhabitants of Randwick 
subscribed £40 for buying a house for the master of 
the school, and other donations followed: Thomas 
Genner by will dated 1756 left a house, the rent to 
provide shoes and clothing for the poor scholars, 
Robert Ellis left money, which was laid out on land 
and 2 of the profits assigned to the schoolmaster 
and § to the minister in 1763, and £120 given by 
Joseph Ellis, Samuel Watts, and Thomas White was 
also laid out in land for the support of the school- 
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7 Glos. R.O., P 263/CW 4/7; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 


6a. 
8 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1894), 266; (1897), 271. 


° Trans. B.G.A.S. xviii. 232; Glos. Ch. Bells, 60. 

10 Glos. R.O., P 263/VE 2/1. 

™ Glos. Ch. Plate, 171. 

12 B, & G. Par. Recs, 224. 

14 Whitefield’s Fnls. (1960), 296, 304. 

15 Wks. of 7. Wesley (1782 edn.), i. 229, 383. 

1 Trans. Cong. Hist. Soc. viii. 175. 

17 J. Stratford, Good and Great Men of Glos. (Cirencester, 
1867), 258; Hockaday Abs. cccxxi. 

™8 Fennemore, Randwick, 42-43. 

19 Glos. Colln. RQ 246.1. 

20 H.O. 129/338/1/4/8. 

22 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

23 Ex inf. the vicar; see p. 287. 

24 H.O. 129/338/1/4/10. 

25 Hockaday Abs. ccexxi. 

27 16th Rep. Com. Char. 75-76. 


'3 Compton Census. 


21 Tbid. 9. 


26 Ex inf. Mrs. Ashmead. 
28 See below. 
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master in 1771. In 1827 the property belonging to 
the charity school brought in an annual income 
£40 195.29 

In the later 18th century children were admitted 
and discharged from the charity school at quarterly 
meetings, c. 13 being admitted each year.3° The 
school was said to be well inspected and conducted 
¢. 1775.31 George Harmer who died in 1791 had 
taught it for 44 years.32 In 1826 the master was 
expected to teach 40 children, although the actual 
attendance was then 38. Three of the children were 


then taught to read and write, the remainder only 


to read,33 but in 1836 rules for the school laid down 
that 6 of the pupils should be taught writing and 
arithmetic and that all the girls should learn needle- 
work; the school was to take children between the 
ages of 5 and 12.34 It was affiliated to the National 
Society before 1833.35 In 1847 it comprised an 
infants’ school, with a separate schoolroom and a 
salaried mistress, and a school for the older children 
taught by the salaried master and unpaid helpers; a 
Sunday school, started in 1824, and an evening 
school were also being held.3¢ A new school was 
built in 1857. Half of its income then came from the 
endowment and half from pence and voluntary 
contributions.37 The school had an average atten- 
dance of 111 in 1911 and 107 in 1936;38 by 1960 the 
attendance had fallen to c. 65 but new building in 
the parish increased it to c. 125 by 1967.39 

A Wesleyan Sunday school was started in 1804, 
as mentioned above, and a Wesleyan day school was 
started in 1827; in 1833 the day school had an 


attendance of 36 and was supported by voluntary 
contributions and payments by the children.4? No 
later record of it has been found. 


CHARITIES. In 1627 William Bennett gave a £3 
rent-charge half of which was to go to the minister 
and half to the poor. Thomas Bennett by will dated 
1630 gave £5 to be invested for the minister and the 
poor; in 1677 the capital was used to purchase a 
rent-charge of 5s. In 1717 John Mills of Bisley gave 


-a rent-charge of {£2 1os. to buy linen cloth for the 


poor. By will dated 1731 Thomas Chandler of 
Dudbridge gave £150 with which land was pur- 
chased and 2 of the rent used for clothes for the poor 
and 4 for the minister.#! Elizabeth Bennett gave £30 
in 1761 for a distribution to 30 poor families on 
Christmas day.4? In the 19th century the poor’s 
portion of the income from the charities of William 
and Thomas Bennett and Thomas Chandler and 
from another charity, probably that of Elizabeth 
Bennett, was called the Woollen Clothes Account 
and amounted to c. {10 a year; in the mid 19th 
century coats and gowns were distributed to about 
12 people each year, and at the end of the century 
6 coats and c. 35 flannel garments. The charity of 
John Mills was distributed in calico in the mid r9gth 
century to c. 30 people.43 In 1967 the income 
assigned to the poor from the various charities, none 
of which brought in more than {£5 a year, was 
distributed in cash at Christmas.*+ 


STANDISH 


STANDISH is a rural parish 6 miles south-south-west 
of Gloucester, partly in the vale and partly on the 
Cotswold escarpment. Until changes in the parish 
boundaries of 1882-5 the shape of the parish was 
unusually complicated. The main part formed a 
long and narrow wedge stretching from the ridge 
of the Cotswolds near Whiteshill to an apex not far 
from the Severn at Epney, a length of 5 miles. The 
parish included two large detached parts and a 
number of small ones: Colethrop, north of the main 
part, was a regular area of 504 a., over 2 miles long 
and up to $ mile wide, and to the east of the main 
part the parish included a portion of Pitchcombe 
village and 244 a. that were later the south-western 
half of Pitchcombe parish. South of Pitchcombe 
were 4 small detached parts, and over on the west 
was asmall detached piece between Moreton Valence 
and Whitminster, a smaller piece north of it, a still 
smaller one north again beside the Severn at Epney, 
and 3 a. beside the river at Longney Crib. In addition 
the boundary between Standish and Randwick was 
complex at Oxlinch, where small parts of each parish 
lay detached within the other, and the boundary 


29 r6th Rep. Com. Char. 76-79. 

30 Glos. R.O., P 263/SC 1. 

32 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 212. 

33 16th Rep. Com. Char. 79. 

34 Glos. R.O., P 263/CH 2. 

35 Bduc. Enquiry Abstract, 324. 

36 Church School Inquiry, 1846-7, 14-15; Educ. Enquiry 
Abstract, 324. 

37 Ed. 7/35/266. 

38 Bd. of Educ. List 21, r9tt (H.M.S.O.), 166; 1936, 123. 


3t Rudder, Glos. 619. 


with Moreton Valence at Putloe was only slightly 
less complex.' The complexities appear to have 
resulted from the ownership of the land, the 
ownership of the great tithes by the medieval 
lords of Standish,? the former ecclesiastical depen- 
dence of Randwick on Standish,3 and the sharing of 
open fields between Standish on the one hand and 
Randwick and Moreton Valence on the other.* 
The two riverside pieces of Standish parish may 
have been connected with the fishery in the Severn 
at Framilode that Gloucester Abbey owned as an 
appurtenance of Standish manor.5 

In 1882 two parts of Standish without any houses 
were transferred to Randwick, seven similar parts 
of Randwick were transferred to Standish, the small 
piece of Standish at Epney and the piece south of it 
were transferred to Moreton Valence, and the four 
pieces south of Pitchcombe to Stroud. In 1884 
Colethrop was transferred to Haresfield, the Pitch- 
combe part of Standish to Pitchcombe parish, and 
the 3 a. at Longney Crib to Longney; the boundary 
between Moreton Valence and Standish was re- 
drawn, so that instead of running roughly east- 


39 Ex inf. the vicar. 
40 Bduc. Enquiry Abstract, 324. 
41 16th Rep. Com. Char. 74-80. 
42 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 212. 
#3 Glos. R.O., P 263/CH 2-3. 
44 Char. Com. Reg.; ex inf. the vicar. 
1G.D.R. Standish tithe award, 1843; Manual of Glos. 
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2 See p. 236. 3 See p. 228. 
4 See p. 237. 5 Seep. 157. 
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west it followed the main Gloucester—Bristol road. In 
1885 the part of Randwick parish at Oxlinch was 
transferred to Standish, and a small part of Hares- 
field parish with no houses was transferred to 
Standish. The total effect of the changes was 
considerable: an area amounting to over half the 
former area of the parish was either added to or 
taken from Standish, and 46 houses out of 108 were 
removed from the parish. The net result was a loss 
of 2 houses and an increase in area from 3,022 a. 
to 3,211 a.6 A remaining detached part of Standish, 
containing c. 4a. and no houses or people, was 
transferred to Randwick in 1894.7 

The account printed here relates to the area of 
the parish before 1882, except that the Pitchcombe 
part of the parish is reserved for inclusion in a later 
volume,’ the boundary settlement at Oxlinch is 
treated above, as belonging to Randwick,°® and the 
small pieces in Longney and Epney are covered 
under Longney and Moreton Valence.'® The settle- 
ment at Putloe is included here, as though it were 
entirely, not partly, in Standish. 

The western half of the parish is flat, lying 
between the 25-ft. and 100-ft. contours; to the east 
the land rises gently to 200 ft. and then precipitously 
to 800 ft. on Haresfield Hill. The east end of the 
main part of the parish lies in a steep coomb that 
divides into two. Down the coomb flows the Arle 
brook, which runs nearly the whole length of the 
parish. Colethrop is drained by two streams which 
mark its south-west and most of its north-east 
boundary. The northern stream is called the Shorn 
brook,"! but presumably the Turdels brook of c. 
1270” and the Pire brook of the early 14th century" 
were the same two streams. The lower parts of the 
parish are on the Lower Lias, which is overlain as 
the ground rises by the successive strata of the 
Middle and Upper Lias and the Inferior Oolite.14 
Some old quarries are visible on the high ground. 
A spring called Red Well in Standish Park was 
reputed to have healing qualities.15 

The land is mostly pasture but formerly there 
were open fields not only in the flat vale lands and 
on the gentle slopes below the escarpment but also 
on the steep hillside. A gradual process of inclosure 
was completed in the early roth century.’© The 
high ground has remained wooded. Gloucester 
Abbey’s wood of Standish, recorded in 1297,!7 
in 1515 provided 12 cart-loads of beechwood a year 
for the lessee of the demesne, to be delivered by the 
woodward."8 In 1520 a family called Woodward held 


6 Census, 1881, 1891; the figures of the numbers of 
houses are taken from the table of intercensal boundary 
changes, 1881-91, and are not quite the same as shown in 
the population tables; see also Glos. N. & Q. v. 505-6; vi. 
51-52, 55- 

7 Census, 1901; O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XLI. SE. (1884 edn.). 

8 Pitchcombe was in Dudstone and Kings Barton 
hundred. 

9 See p. 224. 10 See pp. 197, 206. 

110.8. Maps 1/25,000, SO 70, SO 71, SO 80, SO 81 
(1951-2 edn.). 

1 Glos. R.O., D 214/T 30a/9. 

13 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, p. 116. 

™ Geol. Surv. Map (solid edn.), sheet 43. 

's Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 158; Rudder, Glos. 158. 

16 See pp. 236-8. 

'7 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, p. 104. 

18 Ibid. Reg. Abb. Malvern, i, ff. 31v.—32. 

19 Tbid. f. 170. 

BOS ICs 6 Hen. VIII/1248 rot. 13d.; Cal. Pat. 155 
431. 
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the offices of collector of rents in Standish and warden 
of the axe called the sealing axe that was used in 
Standish and Ebworth woods for marking timber 
that had been approved for felling.19 Later in the 
century the beechwood provided 20 cartloads a 
year for the demesne.2° The High Wood, as it was 
called, amounted to 176a. in 1612,7! and in 1842 
the lord of the manor had 227 a. of woodland.?2 
Standish Wood was acquired by the National 
Trust, with Haresfield Beacon, in 1931.73 Below 
the wood lies Standish Park, which was presumably 
made in the Middle Ages though the first record 
of it that has been found is in 1582.24 In 1612 the 
park apparently amounted to c. 250 a.?5 and included 
two open arable fields, as it apparently had done in 
the early 16th century,*¢ and the park has continued 
to be primarily if not exclusively agricultural land. 
The remains of a bank and ditch marking the north 
side of the park were visible in 1967. 

Settlement in the parish is scattered, and the 
houses are for the most part divided among small or 
loosely knit hamlets. The original settlement is 
likely to have been close under the escarpment, as 
suggested by the first element of the *hame of the 
parish?7 and by the earliest identification of the later 
manorial estate as under Evesbury.?8 Such a site 
might be that of the small settlement called Standish, 
which contains the church and manor-house com- 
plex, Standish Court, but little else: a 2oth-century 
farm-house and cottage, two former mills, and a 
building by the church used as a school until 1963.79 
The pound was on the west side of the churchyard.3° 
The hamlet may have been larger: a statement in 
the later 18th century about the parish at large, 
that the cottages had been suffered to fall down,3! 
may have applied to Standish hamlet in particular. 
Half a mile north is another small hamlet, Little 
Haresfield, its name suggesting that it was a secon- 
dary settlement and never of much size. There were 
said to be 21 houses c. 1710.32 In 1967 the hamlet 
comprised the ancient vicarage house,%5 three farm- 
houses, and half a dozen cottages. Two farm-houses 
are of brick and were built apparently in the 18th 
century, but one, on an L-shaped plan, stands on a 
stone base. One pair of cottages and some farm 
buildings are of squared stone, which is widely used 
in the buildings of the parish; the other cottages are 
of brick. 

At Colethrop Romano-British burials have been 
found near Pool Farm.3+ There was some form of 
habitation by 1248,35 and there were at least 6 


21 Glos. R.O., D 678/Standish/612. 

22 Tbid. P 305a/VE 1/1. 

23 The Times, 12 Jan. 1931, 

24 Glos. R.O., D 698 Brandish |566; the park and vine- 
yard of 1552 mentioned in Lilley, Standish, 104, were in 
fact by Gloucester: Cal. Pat. 1550-3, 375. Lilley’s work 
contains a number of errors and misunderstandings but is 
useful for the amount of detail it includes. 

25 Glos. R.O., D 678/Standish/612, where the part of 
the park held in demesne is called the Great Leaze. 

26 See p. 237. 

21 Cf. P.N. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 191. 

28 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), 
above, p. 189. 

29 For the manor-house see p. 234, for the mills p. 238, 
and for the building used as a school pp. 241-2. 

30 Drawing c. 1863 penes Mr. B. L. Bazeley, of the Gate 
House, Standish. 

3t Rudder, Glos. 682. 

33 See p. 240. 

35 J.I. 1/274 rot. 16. 
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32 Atkyns, Glos. 679. 
34 Fnl. Brit. Arch. Assoc. ii. 96. 
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messuages in 1540.56 In 1842 there were 5 farm- 
houses, 9 cottages, and 2 other houses.37 The farm- 
houses are scattered, but two of them and most of 
the cottages form a loose group near a road-junction 
where a stone shed survives from the village pound.38 
Four cottages timber-framed in square panels and 
built in the late 16th or early 17th century retain 
thatched roofs; two of them have stone chimneys 
with moulded caps, two have stone gable-ends, 
and at least two were once divided into two dwellings. 
Cross Farm (formerly Pound Farm), partly of brick 


and partly of stone, some of its windows having . 


mullions and dripmoulds, was apparently built in 
the 17th century. Some of the internal walls are 
timber-framed, and one of the diagonal chimney 
stacks carries a sundial. Pool Farm was originally 
an L-shaped building, timber-framed in square 
panels and enlarged in the 17th century with a second 
cross-wing in ashlar; near-by is a two-story, similarly 
framed cottage with a stone base and stone chimney. 
Colethrop Farm retains some timber-framing above 
a stone base but was mostly rebuilt in brick in the 
early 19th century; one of the attic dormers is dated 
1872. Colethrop Court and the Hayes are mentioned 
below.39 

Oxlinch, a more populous settlement but by no 
means nucleated, is described above.#? In the same 
part of the parish are Stroud Green and Arlebrook. 
Stroud Green comprises 7 houses, including 
Stock’s Farm, a brick farm-house, gabled and 
formerly L-shaped with a stone base and stone- 
mullioned windows, built in the early 18th century, 
and two early-1gth-century stone houses, one with a 
porch on doric columns. At Arlebrook are two 
pairs of 19th-century brick cottages and a thatched 
cottage with square-framed side walls and stone end 
walls. East of Oxlinch is Standish Park Farm, a 
large stone house that was built to an L-shape plan 
in the 17th century and enlarged by extending 
the cross-wing and adding another cross-wing; it 
was extensively restored in 1947 and later.#! 

Putloe hamlet lies on the Gloucester—Bristol road 
and to some extent owes its growth to the presence 
of the road. The hamlet existed by 1221;4 in 1403 
it was large and notable enough for Moreton Valence 
to be distinguished as Moreton by Putloe;43 in 
1675 it contained c. 20 houses, including an inn,* 
but in or before 1717 it suffered from a fire.45 
At the south end of the hamlet there was a village 
green until the early rgth century;*° the pound was 
there until the late 19th century,*7 and in the early 
20th there was a hall or parish room that was used 
for a Sunday school until 1932.48 The only buildings 
clearly older than the early 18th century are part of 
Putloe Court,#2? which stands a little north of the 
hamlet together with the r9th-century Putloe Farm 


36 S.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1247 rot. 13. 

37 Glos. R.O., P 305a/VE 1/1. 

38 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos, XLI. 2 (1885 edn.). 

39 See p. 235. 40 See pp. 224-5. 

41 Ex inf. Mrs. G. W. Gemmell, of Standish Park. 

42 PN. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 191. 43 Ibid. 187. 

+4 Ogilby, Britannia (1675), p. 118 and plate 59. 

45 Glos. N. & Q. ii. 402; ili. 214. 

46 B.M. Maps, O.S.D. 172; Glos. R.O., P 272a/CH 1/2. 

47 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XLI. 5 (1884 edn.). 

48 Ibid. (1903 edn.); local information. 

49 See pp. 235-6. 

50 Cf. O.S. Map 1/2,500. Glos. XLI. 5 (1923 edn.). 

51 Glos. R.O., D 1388, map of Moreton Valence, 1818; 
G.D.R. Moreton Valence tithe award. 


and Gables Farm, and Yewtrees Cottage, which was 
formerly timber-framed and thatched and incorpo- 
rates a large stone chimney with a moulded cap; 
the cottage adjoins the Horse Shoe Café, which was 
once the blacksmith’s shop.5° Yewtrees Farm, an 
early-18th-century house by the main road, may 
date from about the time of the fire: it is of stone and 
has keystones to the windows, a platband at first- 
floor level, and a hipped roof. It belonged in the early 
19th century to John Barron,5! whose forebears 
lived in Moreton Valence by 1696.52 The other 
houses in Putloe are of the 1gth century and later; 
the hamlet contains the café mentioned above, a 
filling-station, and a road haulage firm. 

Between Putloe and Standish hamlet are 11 
houses strung out along Standish Lane, in the area 
called Standish Moreton. The oldest house there, 
the Quintons, was formerly Standish Moreton 
farm-house until a new L-shaped brick farm-house 
was built just to the east in the late 18th century, 
and the Quintons was divided into two cottages. It 
is a rectangular building, the western part timber- 
framed with a cruck pair in the gable-end, the eastern 
part added in stone when the western part was 
refronted in stone. The stone part bears the date 
1698 and the initials of, apparently, William and 
Hannah Lediard.s3 

The few 2oth-century houses in the parish are 
mostly agricultural cottages. When the Gloucester- 
shire County Council bought the Standish manor 
estate after the First World War5+ much of the land 
became small-holdings: some of the farm-houses 
were divided into two dwellings, some small houses 
became homesteads, and the county council built 
three small homesteads in 1923.55 

The Gloucester—Bristol roads® crosses the Arle 
brook by Putloe Bridge, which was presumably 
the bridge from repairing which the Abbot and 
Convent of Gloucester exonerated themselves c. 
1225,57 and the Valence Bridge for which Richard 
Talbot was responsible in 1388.58 Putloe Bridge was 
mended by the churchwardens in 167959 and was 
taken to be a county bridge in 1864. Gilding Bridge 
recorded in 1701, 600 yds. to the south on the same 
road,®! may be the Moreton Valence Bridge that was 
supposed a county bridge in 1866. The other 
turnpike road through the parish was the Gloucester— 
Stonehouse road through Little Haresfield, Standish, 
and Stroud Green. From Little Haresfield north- 
wards it is thought to have been a road made in the 
mid 13th century,® and the earlier road to Glouces- 
ter may have gone closer to the escarpment. The 
road along the crest of the ridge above Standish 
Wood follows a course possibly of Roman or pre- 
Roman origin. In Colethrop a road called Holloway 
Street c. 128065 may have been the Haresfield— 


52 Glos. Ch. Bells, 56; cf. Glos. R.O., D 678/Moreton 
Valence/256, 259, 263. 

53 Cf. Glos. Par. Reg. vi. 42. 54 See p. 234. 

55 Date on bldgs. at Stroud Green, Standish Moreton, 
and east of Little Haresfield. 

56 See p. 180. 

57 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, p. 100. 

38 Public Works in Med. Law, i (Selden Soc. xxxii), 150. 

59 Lilley, Standish, 161. 

60 Glos. R.O., Q/CI 2, p. 18. 

6t Ibid. D 892/T 76, deed of 1701; cf. G.D.R. Moreton 
Valence terrier, 1704/5. 

62 Glos. R.O., Q/CI 2, p. 18. 

64 Cf, Trans. B.G.A.S. vii. 77. 

65 Glos. R.O., D 214/T 30/6. 


63 See p. 180. 
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Brookthorpe road; a little later the street at ‘Hunt- 
grove’ was distinguished from the king’s highway 
past Colethrop field. The Bristol and Gloucester 
railway, opened in 1844, and the Gloucester branch 
of the Great Western, opened in 1845,°7 meet at 
Standish Junction. The Gloucester and Berkeley 
Canal, opened in 1827,°8 crosses the west end of the 
parish. 

In 1551 there were said to be ¢c. 100 communi- 
cants,° apparently a considerable underestimate, for 
53 households were recorded in 156379 and 310 
communicants in 1603.7! In 1672 29 households were 
assessed for hearth tax7? and 50 were exempted.75 
Those figures exclude Colethrop, which was taxed 
as part of Hardwicke,” but the exclusion alone is 
unlikely to account for the difference between the 
79 houses recorded in 1672 and the 123 houses 
noted c. 1710, when the population was put at c. 
500.75 In 1676 381 communicants were returned.7° 
The high proportion of houses exempted from the 
hearth tax accords with the statement 100 years 
later that as the result of cottages being allowed to 
fall down many poorer families had been compelled 
to go elsewhere, the population falling to 400.77 By 
1801, however, the population was 504, and until 
1841 it rose slowly, and then fell slowly until 
1921. The changes in the parish area of the 1880s 
had little effect on the net figures of population. 
The increase after 1921, from 353 to 646 in 1961, 
was attributable to the opening and expansion of the 
sanatorium at Standish House: in 1961 only 386 
people lived in private families,78 and some of them 
lived in Standish because the sanatorium was there. 

The inn at Putloe in 1675 and 170679 was pre- 
sumably the “Plume of Feathers’, recorded as in 
Putloe 1734-89.8° Some of the four unlicensed ale- 
houses recorded in 1660-1 in Moreton Valence,®! and 
of the four beershops there in 1838, are likely to have 
been in Putloe hamlet. There were two beerhouses 
and a public house in Standish parish in 1838 ;5 
the beerhouses were-at Putloe, one perhaps being 
the ‘Halfway House,’ and the third establishment 
was the ‘Castle’ in Oxlinch.§3 The ‘Castle’ had evi- 
dently gone by 1863; another public house, at Park 
End Bridge over the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, 
which was called the ‘Crown’ in 1863, was later 
called the ‘Castle’, and went out of business in the 
eighties, though the building survived in 1967 as 
Castle House.*4 


66 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, p. 116. 

67H. Ellis, Brit. Rly. Hist. 97, 101; MacDermot, Hist. 
G.W.R. i. 89. 

68 C, Hadfield, Canals of S. England, 187. 

69 F.H.R. xix. 102. 70 Bodl. MS. Rawl. C.799, f. 7v. 

71 B.M. Harl. MS. 594, f. 238. 

72 B y79/247/14 rot. 14d. 

74 Atkyns, Glos. 455. 

76 Compton Census. 

78 Census, 
p- 207 

79 Osilby, Britannia (1675), p. 118; Glos. R.O., D 678/ 
Moreton Valence/95. 

80 Par. rec,, overseers’ accounts; though they show that 
the ‘Plume of Feathers’ was in Putloe, Lilley, Standish, 228, 
suggests that it was at Stroud Green malt- house, which is 
thought to have been an inn; see also Glos. R. O., D 678/ 
Standish/612, undated annotation. 

81 Glos. R.O., Q/SIb 1, ff. 1, 5. 

82 Rep. Com. Handloom Weavers, 471. 

83 Glos. R.O., P 305a/VE 1/1; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 

356; Glos. N. & OQ. Vv. 505. 

84 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. *(:863 and later edns.); O.S. Map 
1/2,500, Glos. XL. 4 (1884, 1922 edns.). 


73 E 179/116/544 no. 85. 
75 Ibid. 680. 

77 Rudder, Glos. 682. 
1801-1961; for Standish House see above, 
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No lord of the manor has lived at Standish Court 
since the 17th century, and the chief social influence 
on the life of the parish has been that of the tenant 
farmers. The ownership of the manor by Gloucester 
Abbey in the Middle Ages has left hardly one of the 
older houses without a tradition of monastic retreat 
or residence. A more reasonable tradition that 
Edward II’s body rested a night at Standish church 
on its way from Berkeley to Gloucester has no 
documentary support but is not unlikely;®5 it has 
not been traced earlier than 1889.°¢ 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES. Beornwulf, 
King of Mercia 823-5, granted 15 hides at Standish 
under Evesbury to St. Peter’s, Gloucester.87 With 
others of the abbey’s estates it was held in 1066 by 
Aldred, Archbishop of York, and in 1086 by his 
successor, ‘Thomas. It was then assessed as 15 hides, 

of which the abbot had one, Hugh, Earl of Chester, 

had one unjustly, and Durand the sheriff had of 88 
but those fragments of the 15-hide estate may have 
been outside the boundaries of the later parish of 
Standish.* In 1086 King William granted possession 
of Standish to Gloucester Abbey, and in 1095 
Thomas, Archbishop of York, rendered Standish 
along with other estates to the abbey. 

Gloucester Abbey retained STANDISH manor 
until the Dissolution. In 1291 it had 4 plough-lands 
there in demesne,” and in 1354 was granted free 
warren there.% In 1202 Bishop Mauger of Worcester 
confirmed a grant by which the abbot, Thomas 
Carbonel, was said to have restored to the abbey 
almonry the whole manor except for a pension of 4 
marks paid to the abbot.%* In 1301 the Archbishop 
of Canterbury intervened to prevent the profits of 
the manor from being used to supply the monks with 
asumptuous table at Standish; he upheld the arrange- 
ments made by Abbot Thomas, and enjoined that all 
the issues were to be delivered to the subalmoner for 
distribution as alms.% In or before 1324 the manor 
was taken into the king’s hand%® because the abbot 
had, 1o years earlier, withdrawn the alms of a 
quarter of corn a week by which the manor was 
said to be held, but the abbey regained possession 
after showing that the charter of 1086 was a grant 
in free alms.97 In 1347, however, Bishop Bransford 
confirmed his predecessor’s confirmation of 1202.98 
In the early 16th century the alms were distributed 


85 Cf. Lilley, Standish, 52. There is, however, an in- 
ference from the account printed in Archaeologia, | (1), 
224-5, that the body was taken from Berkeley to Gloucester 
in one day. 

86 Trans. B.G.A.S. xxxii. 9. 

87 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 111; cf. 
Finberg, Early Charters of W. Midlands, p. 45. The name 
Evesbury (Ezimbury) refers to the earthworks on Hares- 
field Beacon: cf. above, p. 189. In Standish the name sur- 
vived in the pasture called Evesbury, part of the demesne, 
in 1540: S.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1248 rot. 13d. 

88 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 164Vv. 

89 Cf. pp. 181, 217. 

90 Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, i 

91 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. i. 11. 

92 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 231. 

93 Cal. Chart. R. 1341-1417, 142. 

94 Reg. Bransford, 146, 512-14. 

95 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. i, pp. lxxxviii-lxxxix. 

96 Cal. Close, 1323-7, 64. 

97 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. iii. 260-4. There may have 
been some confusion between the tenure in free alms and 
the distribution of alms. 

98 Reg. Bransford, 146. 
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at Gloucester in corn, in gowns, and small cash 
sums to 13 poor men, and in a weekly disbursement 
of 8d. known as the abbot’s almsdish, but because 
that method attracted a disorderly and infectious 
crowd Abbot Malvern replaced it by instituting 
the fraternity of the Holy Cross, to comprise a prior 
and 12 other poor men including preferably former 
tenants of Standish called Peter’s Men, who would 
attend daily services in the abbey church and receive 
gowns and doles of cash and bread.9? In 1535 the 


gross income from Standish manor, £125 a year, was 


much higher than that from any of the abbey’s other 
country estates; from the income £29 was distributed 
in money and food to 13 paupers praying for the 
soul of King Beornwulf, and £63 in other alms.! 

The Crown granted the manor in 1547 to the 
Duke of Somerset,? and in 1552, after the duke’s 
attainder, to Sir Anthony Cooke.3 In 1556 the Crown 
licensed the sale of the manor to Thomas Winston 
and Richard Stephens,* who in the same year agreed 
upon a division of the manor. Stephens was to have 
the manor-house, demesne lands, and mills, which 
George Huntley then helds under a lease of 1537 
to his father John.® Richard Stephens was licensed 
to alienate 4 of his estate in Standish to Walter 
Stephens and another 4+ to Edward Stephens;7 
Edward was Walter’s brother, and his heir in 1559,8 
and in 1561 and 1562 lived at Standish. In 1561, 
however, Richard and Edward Stephens sold all 
their property in Standish to Thomas Winston and 
his wife Anne.? 

Thomas Winston (d. 1562) was succeeded by his 
infant son Henry,!° who came of age in 1581." 
Henry became Sir Henry Winston of Standish,’ 
whose daughter and eventual coheir Sarah married 
John Churchill and carried the name Winston 
into the Churchill family."3 Sir Henry Winston was 
succeeded in 1609 by his son Henry," who with his 
wife Cassandra conveyed Standish manor to 
William Dutton in 1611.15 From William Dutton 
(d. 1618) the manor passed to his younger son Sir 
Ralph,?© who died in 16467 leaving an infant son 
William as his heir.18 From William Dutton (d. 
1675) the manor descended with the Duttons’ 
Sherborne estate,!9 although in 1818, before the 
first Lord Sherborne’s death, Standish belonged 
to his son John,?° who in 1839, as Lord Sherborne, 
had 1,750a. in Standish.2! John’s great-grandson, 
James Huntley Dutton, Lord Sherborne, in 1921 
sold his Standish estate, which had been enlarged by 
small purchases, to the Gloucestershire County 

99 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. iii, pp. Ixxvi-lxxxix. 

' Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 411. 

2 Cal. Pat. 1547-8, 121-3. 

3 Ibid. 1550-3, 269. 

4 bid. 1555-7, 6. The vendors appear to have been 
acting as trustees. 

5 Glos. R.O., D 547a/T 63. 

6 Sherborne Mun. 63. 

7 Cal. Pat. 1555-7, 431-2. 

8 C 142/122/72. 

9 Glos. R.O., D 547A/T 63; Cal. Pat. 1560-3, 205-6. 
422. 

1 Req. 2/32/82. 1 C 142/189/93. 

12 Cf. Fosbrooke, Glos. i. 305; Visit. Glos. 1623, 181-2, 
which give only two successive Henrys, though Henry (fl. 
1611) is said to have been grandson of Henry in Sherborne 
Mun. 66; Glos. N. & Q. ii. 157-8 shows that Sir Henry 
(d. 1609) was Thomas’s son. 

13 Hist. MSS. Com. Bath, I, 175. 

14 C 142/308/128. 

15 Sherborne Mun. 66. 

16 C 142/378/107; cf. Hist. MSS. Com. 6th Rep. App. 134. 


Council. Although the council sold some of the 
land,?? it remained the chief landowner in 193973 and 
in 1967. 

The chief house of the manor was Standish 
Court. The buildings were described in detail in 
1548: they were mostly of stone and included a hall 
23 ft. wide, a parlour 18 ft. wide with a freestone 
fireplace, 10 chambers of which one was 30 ft. 
wide and another had a freestone fireplace and two 
glazed windows, two stairways, and outbuildings 
including a dovecot. The porch mentioned in 1548 


was apparently the gatehouse,” built in the 14th or 


15th century, of which the ruined archways have 
survived. The medieval house may have included a 
chapel, for a decayed chapel of St. Mary was 
recorded c. 1703.25 Although features such as the 
stream and fishpond recorded in 1548 have sur- 
vived in a modified form, the only part of the living 
quarters still existing in 1967 was a two-story 
rough-cast wing: the west wall contains four 
windows with stone mullions and four-centred 
heads to the lights, and the wing is identified with the 
buildings described in 1548 by its 18-ft. width and 
by the existence of a projecting stone stairway and 
an early-16th-century stone fireplace on each floor, 
the lower one panelled on the chamfer. South-west 
of the wing and at right-angles to it, where the hall 
is likely to have been, a two-story stone range was 
built in the later 17th century, with mullioned and 
transomed windows and a segmental hood on 
brackets over the main door. Subsidiary buildings 
of coursed rubble adjoining the range on the south 
and west may have been built at the same time or 
later. 

The house was occupied by the lord of the manor, 
Sir Henry Winston, in 1590,*© by his son Henry in 
1610,27 and by Sir Ralph Dutton in 163178 and 
1634.79 In 1672 William Dutton lived there, and the 
house had 9 hearths.3° It was apparently let as a 
farm-house by 1735,3! and it remained one until 
the sale of the estate in 1921. In 1923 F. Winter- 
botham bought the house and began to restore it;32 
it was presumably then that the new Standish Court 
Farm was built. Winterbotham sold the house c. 
1935 to Sir Philip Stott, Bt., whose son, Sir George, 
sold it in 1946 to Mr. L. A. Beck. Eleven years later 
Mr. Beck converted the house and its outbuildings 
into seven dwellings and sold them separately.33 

Between 1618 and 1646 Sir Ralph Dutton was 
licensed to sell what was then described as the manor 
of COLETHROP to Giles Yate.3+ Giles Yate of 


17 Memoirs of Dutton Fam. (priv. print. 1899), pedigree 
at p. 246. 

18 Sherborne Mun. 70-71. 

INC ia VAC- Hn Glosavimiaee ‘ 

20 Glos. R.O., D 1388, map of Moreton Valence, 1818. 

21 G.D.R. Standish tithe award. 

22 Glos. R.O., DC/S 83/8; cf. Burke, Peerage (1956), 1985. 

23 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1939) ,315. 

24 $.C. 12/2/46 f. 3 (mutilated); see below, plate facing p. 
206. 

25 Bod]. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 158. 

26 Hist. MSS. Com. 5th Rep. App. 343. 

27 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1603-10, 624. 

28 Ibid. 1631-3, 37. 

29 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxiii. 109. 

30 EF 179/247/14 rot. 14d. 

31 Glos. R.O., D 855/M 65. 

32 Lilley, Standish, 91. 

33 Ex inf. Mr. Beck, of 2, Amberley Court; Winter- 
botham is shown as the occupier in Kelly’s Dir. Glos. 


(1935), 308. 
34 Glos. R.O., D 1927/2. 
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Coletnrop was succeeded c. 1675 by his son William, 
whose younger son Charles succeeded to the Cole- 
throp estate. Charles died in 1721, and left as his 
heirs six daughters of whom Dorothy received 
Colethrop and married Powell Snell, of Guiting 
Grange. Charles, the third son of Dorothy and 
Powell Snell, sold Colethrop manor, with 278 a., 
to Samuel Niblett, of Gloucester,35 in 1770.3 
Niblett, who died in 1798, came of a family that 
included Andrew Niblett, a parishioner of Standish 
in 1584,37 and several others of the same surname in 
the 17th century.38 Samuel Niblett’s grandson, 
Daniel John Niblett, had 470 a. in Colethrop in 
1843.59 He also owned Haresfield Court, with which 
Colethrop thereafter descended.4° ‘The chief house 
of the Colethrop estate, Colethrop Court,#! was 
presumably the house with 8 hearths occupied by 
Mr. Yate in 1672.42 The old house, described as a 
handsome seat c. 171043 and as a large capital 
mansion c. 1770,4+ had been pulled down by 1872,45 
and by 1882 a new farm-house called Manor Farm, 
and later Colethrop Court or Colethrop Farm, 
occupied the site.46 

Between c. 1260 and c. 1280 William of Colethrop 
was succeeded in Colethrop by his son, John of 
Colethrop.47 John of Colethrop c. 1300 and in 1315 
made what appear to have been settlements of his 
lands in Colethrop.48 In 1362 Joan, late the wife of 
John Ditchley, granted evidently the same estate to 
Roger Norris,#9 to whose son John the lands were 
confirmed in 13795° and 1381.5! In 1435 Hugh 
Twissell and his wife Joan settled an estate partly in 
Standish of Joan’s inheritance;5? in 1461 John 
Twissell and his wife Joan settled an estate in 
Colethrop that included a pasture called the Haye.53 
The grouping of deeds relating to the Twwissells’ 
estate suggests that it was derived from that of 
William of Colethrop.5+ In 1500 or 1501 Robert 
Twissell died having settled an estate including 
300 a. of pasture called the Haye, 200 a. of meadow 
in Standish, and 40a. of arable in Colethrop. His 
widow Margaret and his son and heir Georges 
further settled the estate in 1503.5° George Twissell 
died holding land in Standish in 1534,57 and in 
1539 Edward Twissell held an estate called THE 
HAYES,3® for which he paid an assized rent to 
Standish manor.59 

Edward Twissell sold all his lands in Standish 
in 1546 to William Capell and his son Edward, and 


35 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 210-12; Atkyns, Glos. 
Rudder, Glos. 681-2; Glos. Colln. deeds 281.88. 

36 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 247. 

37 G.D.R. vol. 40, f. 10; cf. Burke, Land. Gent. (1898), 
1099; Glos. R.O., D 678/Standish/612. 

38 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 749; D 678/Standish/66s; 
Hockaday Abs. ccecxlvi, 1645; cf. Glos. R.O., D 49/II/9. 

39 G.D.R. Standish tithe award. 

40 See p. 193. 

41 G.D.R. Standish tithe award. 

# E 179/247/14 rot. 13d. (as part of Hardwicke). 

43 Atkyns, Glos. 679. 44 Glos. Colln. 281.88. 

45 Bigland, Glos. ili, no. 247. 

460.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XLI. 2 (1885, 1903, 1923 
edns.). 

47 Glos. R.O., D 214/T 30/5, 10. 

48 Ibid. T 23-24; T 30a/13. 

50 Tbid. 8. 

52 C.P. 25(1)/79/89/54; cf. 89/74. 

53 Glos. R.O., D 214/T 27. 

54 Ibid. T 23-30, T 30a. 

55 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii, pp. 318-19. 

56 Glos. R.O., D 214/T 29-30; T 30a/14. 

57 C 142/56/21. 58 Glos. R.O., D 214/T 31. 
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49 Tbid. 'T 30a/7. 
5! Tbid. T 26. 
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William conveyed all his interest to Edward Capell 
the following year. In 1581 and 1592 the estate 
belonged to Richard Capell, whose son and heir 
Richard mortgaged it in 1602 to Gregory Wiltshire. 
In 1616 Gregory had an estate of over 200 a. in 
Standish and Colethrop,® formerly Richard Capell’s; 
in 1624 he was bankrupt,®! and his conveyance of 
land in Standish, Hayes, and Colethrop to ‘Thomas 
Browne, Thomas Pury, and James Wood in 1634 
may have been for the sale of the estate. In 1775 the 
Hayes belonged to a Mr. Buckle,® and it is possible 
that Roger Buckle owned it in 1672 when he had a 
house in Colethrop or Hardwicke. By 1797 Thomas 
Martin had bought the Hayes; in 1843 Mary 
Martin owned and occupied it, with 175 a. It was 
afterwards added to the Nibletts’ Haresfield Court 
estate, and was owned in 1967 by Miss A. Tidswell.°7 

There is no indication that any of the owners of 
the Hayes between the early 14th century and the 
early 17th lived in Colethrop, and most of those 
recorded are known to have lived elsewhere. Hayes 
Farm was built in the 17th century, perhaps by 
Gregory Wiltshire; it is a three-storied house of 
stone with a Cotswold stone roof and*has a nearly 
symmetrical front of three gables. Inside is a fire- 
back dated 1661. Roger Buckle’s house in 1672 had 
4 hearths.® In or before 1775 Mr. Buckle appears to 
have occupied the land himself, as did his successors 
the Martins.® The house was thoroughly restored in 
1947 as Miss 'Tidswell’s home. 

Another estate in Colethrop had been part of 
Llanthony Priory’s manor of Haresfield.7? In 
1543 Richard Andrews was licensed to sell to William 
Bond lands in Colethrop, which were then occupied 
by Alice Bond, widow.7! In 1597 John Bond died 
seised of lands in Colethrop, and his heir was his 
infant grand-daughter Mary Young, who later 
matried Edmund Snow.72 Edmund, Mary, and 
Thomas Young conveyed the estate in 1620 to 
Thomas Clissold,73 and afterwards it is likely to 
have become merged in the Colethrop manor 
estate.”4 

About 1775 George Fielder bought from the lord 
of Standish manor a considerable estate in Putloe.75 
Elizabeth Fielder, daughter of George and sister of 
another George, married William Croome (d. 1802) 
of North Cerney, and their son James Fielder 
Croome owned the Putloe estate in 1803.7° In 1818 
James Fielder Croome owned PUTLOE COURT, 


59 S.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1248 rot. 13. 

60 Glos. R.O., D 214/T 31. 

62 Glos. R.O., D 214/T 31. 

63 Ibid. Q/REI 1. 

64 E 179/247/14 rot. 13d., where the return for Hardwicke 
includes Colethrop. 

65 Glos. R.O., Q/REI 1; cf. Rudge, Hist. of Glos. i. 371. 

66 G.D.R. Standish tithe award. 

67 Ex inf. Miss Tidswell; cf. p. 193. 

68 E 179/247/14 rot. 13d.; see above. 

69 Glos. R.O., Q/REI 1, 1775, 1797. 

70 See p. 192. 

10. & P. Hen. VIII, xviii (2), p. 59. 

72 C 142/382/51. 

73 C.P. 25(2)/299/18 Jas. I Mich./4. 

74 See above; cf. Glos. R.O., D 1927/2; G.D.R. Standish 
tithe award. 

75 Glos. R.O., Q/REI 1; cf. Rudder, Glos. 682; Glos. 
R.O., D 678/Standish/612, annotation. A George Fielder 
had been one of the principal occupiers in 1722: Glos. 
R.O., D 475 (Acc. 1384) (Croome), Fielder fam. papers. 

76 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. i. 371, which names John Croome 
as owner; Land. Gent. (1937), 523; Glos. R.O., D 475 
(misc.), Croome fam. papers. 


®t C 3/373/76. 
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Putloe Farm, and Gables Farm,77 and in 1823 his 
Putloe estate amounted to 279 a.78 He died in 1836, 
and in 1843 his trustees owned 327 a. in Standish 
parish;79 his only son, James Fielder Croome, died 
unmarried in 1853, his widow Mary in 1862, and 
his only daughter, Mary Elizabeth, wife of George 
Pardoe, without children in 1903,8° and the estate 
passed to a younger branch of the family. The 
Revd. William Michell Croome, great-grandson of 
William and Elizabeth,*' sold Putloe Court in 1920 
to the tenant, William George Sealey, for whose wife 
and son, Mr. Lawrence Sealey, Putloe Court 
and 330a., including Church farm and Barracks 
farm in Moreton Valence, were held in trust in 
1967.82 Putloe Court incorporates a timber-framed 
structure, but the main part is a square building of 
c. 1700 of cream and red brick with stone dressings 
and platbands. A barn by the house has numbered 
posts and trusses, braced with curved struts; the 
upper members of the trusses are themselves curved, 
forming small upper crucks. 

The great tithes of Standish belonged to Glouces- 
ter Abbey, as appropriator of the rectory.®3 In 1541 
the Crown granted the rectory and tithes to the see 
of Gloucester,’+ and the bishop owned most of the 
great tithes in 1839, when they were commuted for 
corn-rents. The tithes were held at the time on lease 
by the three major landowners, and some land was 
successfully claimed as tithe-free.85 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. The 36 ploughs recorded 
at Standish in 1086, of which 3 were demesne 
ploughs, are unlikely all to have been for tilling 
the area of the later parish. In 1291 Gloucester 
Abbey’s demesne was large, containing 4 plough- 
lands, and the value of the customary works relaxed 
was put at nearly a quarter of the gross value of the 
estate.87 Before 1515 the demesne was being farmed.°8 
There were 4 free tenants of the manor in 1540,°9 

but only 2 were recorded in 1682. A neif of Stan- 
dish received manumission in 1508,9! and monday- 
lands were recorded in 15479? and 1583.93 Some 
customary lands were leased in the 1530s,%4 but 
there were nevertheless 56 customary tenants in 
1547.95 In the late 16th century 37 or more tenants 
held by copy and 7 or more by lease,%® but by 1682 
the proportions were reversed, with only 3 copy- 
holders, who had all received their holdings in 
1649, and 31 lessees. The lessees all owed cash 
heriots, and some owed rents in capons.97 The rents 

77 Glos. R.O., D 1388, map of Moreton Valence, 1818. 

78 Ibid. Q/RI 104; 19 a. were in Moreton Valence parish. 

79 G.D.R. Standish tithe award. 

80 Glos. R.O., D 475 (misc.), Croome fam. papers 

81 Burke, Land. Gent. (1937), 523. 

82 Rx inf. Mr. Sealey; cf. Glos. R.O., SL 4o. 

83 See p. 239. 

& LL. & Pi Hen. VIM, xvi, p. §'723 cf. Cal, Pat, 1550-3; 
374-5. 
8s G.D.R. Standish tithe award. 

86 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 164V. 

87 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 231. 

88 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, 1, f. 31v. 

89 S.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1248 rot. 13. 

9° Glos. R.O., D 678/Standish/566. 

®t Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Braunche, f. 79. 

92. S.C. 12/2/46 ff. 7, 16. 

93 Glos. R.O., D 678/Standish/566. 

°4$.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1248 rot. 13; Glouc. Cath. Libr., 
Reg. Abb. Malvern, ii, ff. 49v., 61v., I31V., 134V. 

95 S.C. 12/2/47 ff. 6-32. 

9® Glos. R.O., D 678/Standish/566. 


in kind recalled the 327 hens’ eggs paid by the cus- 
tomary tenants in 1540,%8 earlier called landeggs.% 
A reduction in the number of eggs paid, to 253 in 
1598, may mark the change from copyhold to lease- 
hold tenure. A relatively small number of tenants 
still owed mowing, haymaking, reaping, and 
ploughing services in 1598.1 In the earlier 16th 
century heriots were exacted in cash or kind at the 
lord’s discretion;? in 1597 some at least were still 
recorded as though exacted in kind.3 Copyholds 
were apparently not heritable; when granted to 


‘ more than one person a copyhold was enjoyed by 


each tenant in turn, subject to widow’s freebench, 
and forfeiture by one tenant did not diminish the 
right of the next and could not be pardoned by the 
lord of the manor.+ 

The name Vinegar Hill is thought to show that 
the land there was once used as a vineyard,5 but 
apart from the name no evidence has been found. 
Although the parish contains land suitable for 
sheep-pastures, sheep-rearing has left little record. 
A sheep-house was recorded in 1547,° there were 
clearly many sheep in the parish in 1550,7 and a 
place on the Arle brook is called Sheepwash.® 

In 1501 Robert Twissell’s estate in Colethrop 
was mostly pasture, and in Standish itself mostly 
meadow.? In the later 16th century only a quarter of 
the glebe was arable.'° In the early 16th century 
wheat, barley, and particularly beans appear to 
have been the chief crops grown,"! and in 1568 
mention was made of land sown with beans and 
pulse.!? In the 18th century Standish was described 
as pasture-land, with some arable and woodland.*3 

The open fields of Standish were extremely 
numerous by the mid 16th century, perhaps as the 
result of sub-division. Several fields were shared 
with neighbouring parishes, and some seem to have 
undergone a change of name. The disposition of 
open-field land in Standish manor in 1612 is shown 
in the analysis set out below. There had evidently 
been no fundamental change since the early 16th 
century, for apart from the fields of Colethrop 
all but two small fields in the 1612 survey were 
named in a survey of 1547 that recorded tenures 
granted in the preceding 50 years.'* 

The open-field arable of Standish tithing was 
fairly evenly divided between Stony field, lying 
towards Little Haresfield, and the other fields, 
which all apparently lay towards Randwick, and the 
fact may indicate an earlier division between two 
fields. Similarly, the arable land of Little Haresfield 

97 Ibid. 668. 

98 S.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1248 rot. 13d. 

99 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, ii, f. 50. 

1 Glos. R.O., D 678/Standish/566. 

2 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, ii, f. 62. 

3 Glos. R.O., D 678/Standish/566. 

4E 134/5 Jas. I East./3, a case concerning forfeiture 
intentionally incurred by unlicensed felling of a tree; cf. 
E 124/2 ff. 230-1Vv. 

5 P.N. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 192. 

6 S.C. 12/2/46. 

8 Cf. Lilley, Standish, 151. 

9 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii, p. 319. 

10 G.D.R. Standish terrier, n.d. 

™ Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Braunche, p. 112. 

12 Req. 2/32/82. 

13 Rudder, Glos. 681; cf. Atkyns, Glos. 679; Glos. R.O., 
D 1388, map of Moreton Valence, 1818. 

4 S.C. 12/2/46, the source for the information in H. L. 
Gray, Eng. Field Systems, 89-90, 519, which gives a wrong 
reference, and assumes a neater division between the 
tithings than in fact there was. 


7 Hockaday Abs. cccxlv. 
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OPEN FIELDS OF STANDISH Manor, 1612 
(Glos. R.O., D 678/Standish/612) 


lands parcels acreage remarks 
STANDISH 
Stony field 554 154 1254 part in Little Haresfield; a further part in Randwick 
Linch field 279 43 60 part in Standish Moreton; a further part in Randwick 
Little Combe field 89 24 32 ‘in the Park’ 
Great Combe field 19 13 ‘in the Park’ 
Ridley field 8 13 “part of Gt. Combe field’ 
Odmarlow field 22 13 a further part in Randwick 
Clayardin field 37 12 8 
Wadding (Wayardin) field a3 4 a further part in Randwick 
LirTLe HarEsFIELD 
Stony field (see Standish) 
North field 481 123 129 part in Standish Moreton 
Dunhill field 203 50 40 next to Stony field 
Ridings field 85 13 15 
STANDISH MORETON AND PUTLOE 
Linch field (see Standish) 
North field (see Little Haresfield) 5 
Shutfurrow 149 36 32 mainly in Moreton Valence R 
High field 106 21 21 mainly in Moreton Valence 
Podley field 173 29 30 
Cooknell field 48 19 30 next to Putloe Green 
Broadcraft 68 II 23 next to Bristol way 
Great Harefield 79 21 15 
Little Harefield 9 2 2 
Charcraft field 39 4 Gi 
Moncraft field 31 4 6 
Marsh field 13 8 5 
Meadland field 16 6 4 
Breach field 16 5 4 
The Stopple 5 3 2) 
Newlease field 8 4 2 
Odfurlong 5 & I 
COLETHROP 
Longhill field 200 45 43 a further part in Hardwicke 
Pirton field 109 30 29 a further part in Hardwicke 
Greenhill field 20 18 
Yeesele field 47 "7 15 
Broad field mainly in Hardwicke 


lay half in one large field and half in three others. 
In Standish Moreton and Putloe there was no open 
field with more than 32a. belonging to Standish 
manor, but the greater part of High field and 
Shutfurrow lay, apparently, in Moreton Valence; 
Putloe (Podley) field, moreover, was perhaps much 
larger when it was recorded in the early 13th 
century,!5 and Broad field, recorded in the late 17th 
century as lying east of Putloe village,'® is likely to 
have comprised several of the small fields named 
separately in 1612, so there again there may have 
been an earlier two-fold division, between Putloe 
field and Broad field. Of the fields in Colethrop in 
1612 only Broad field was among the 10 named in 
the 13th and 14th centuries.!7 In the fields of 
Colethrop in the Middle Ages selions ranged from 
§ to qj a.;!8 a selion in Putloe was # a.,!9 and one in 
Stony field in the 17th century ¢ a.2° 


The open fields in 1612 contained some closes, 
and the fragmentation of the Putloe fields may have 
resulted from piecemeal inclosure.2! In Colethrop in 
the late 13th century Gloucester Abbey was given 
permission to inclose land granted to it and to 
exclude the grantor from common in the land.?? In 
1616 +a. in Colethrop was described as lately 
inclosed,?3 and no later reference has been found 
to open fields in Colethrop. By 1547 all the demesne 
of Standish manor was inclosed.*4 In 1593 a close 
was described as once part of Stony field,?5 and the 
extinction of some commoning rights in the park 
and on Beacon Hill in 16612© may have followed 
the inclosure of the land in Putloe to which the 
rights had formerly belonged. In the 1680s the 
arable of the vicar’s glebe lay partly open and partly 
inclosed, and there had been no change by 1719; by 
1807, however, all the glebe except some land in 


20 G.D.R. Standish terrier, ? 1680. 
21 Glos. R.O., D 678/Standish/612. 


13 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, pp. 
IOI-2. 


16 G.D.R. Standish terrier, ? 1680. 

17 Glos. R.O., D 214/T 25; T 30a/5, 9-10, 12; Reg. Abb. 
Frocester B, pp. 116-18. 

18 Glos. R.O., D 214/T 30a/3-4, 10, 12. 

19 Reg. Abb. Frocester B, pp. 101-2. 


22 Reg. Abb. Frocester B, p. 125. 

23 Glos. R.O., D 326/E 59. 
24'SiCor2/2/464..33: 

25 Glos. R.O., D 678/Standish/566. 

26 B.G.A.S. Libr., Royce MS. II, ff. 45-46. 
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Putloe had been inclosed.?7 In 1801 the incumbent 
said that Standish was wholly uninclosed,?8 which 
was certainly an exaggeration. The latest clear 
evidence of open-field husbandry that has been 
found are presentments in 1732 and 1737 in the 
manor court, the first of inclosure of common and 
the second of the sowing of land in Linch field that 
should have been fallow.29 In the following 20 
years the court apparently made no attempt to 
regulate the open fields, suggesting that open-field 
husbandry had been abandoned.3° In Putloe 168 a. 
in fact remained open until 1823, when the inclosure 
commissioners for Moreton Valence and Putloe 
allotted them to 10 owners, in amounts from 1 a. to 
4 a.3! 

The smaller farms in the parish were said c. 1775 
to have been amalgamated,3? and in 1831 only 2 
out of 17 farms did not employ labour.33 In the 
1840s the 7 farms in the eastern part of the parish 
ranged from 59 to 370 a., the 6 in the west from 22 
to 124 a., and the 4 at Colethrop from 122 to 203 a.34 
‘Between 1856 and 1939 the number of farms rose 
gradually to 27, but in 1939 there were still 10 of 
over 150 a. From 1922 there was also a number of 
small-holdings in the parish.35 By 1901 the extent of 
arable land, 434 .a., was about one-seventh of the 
parish, and by 1933 had shrunk to less than half 
that amount.37 In 1967 dairying predominated. 

Until c. 1270 the neifs of Standish manor were 
obliged to grind their corn at Gloucester Abbey’s 
mill in Stonehouse. The abbot then gave them 
permission, in return for a payment of 8s. a year 
each, to grind at the abbey’s mills of Standish,38 
which suggests that the Standish mills were either 
built or enlarged about that time. The reversion of 
the Over and the Nether Mill was granted to the 
farmers of the manorial demesne in 1515.39 Both 
were corn-mills in 1547; the Upper Mill, immediately 
south of Standish Court, was of stone, and the Lower 
Mill, 150 yds. downstream near the fishponds, was 
mud-walled and thatched.4° Both mills continued 
in use as corn-mills until the early 2oth century; 
the Upper Mill had gone out of use by 1920,4! 
and the Lower Mill stopped working in 1925.4? In 
the later rgth century a single miller appears to have 
worked both mills.43 After the Second World War 
the Upper Mill was converted into a cottage for 
Standish Court Farm and the Lower Mill, which 
had been burnt down, was rebuilt as a private 


27 G.D.R. Standish terriers. 

28 Trans. B.G.A.S. Ixviii. 171; the same incumbent said 
he could make no return of the crops grown: ibid. 167. 

29 Glos. R.O., D 678/Standish/569, 573. 

30 Tbid. 573-89. 

3! Tbid. Q/RI 104. 

32 Rudder, Glos. 682. 

33 Census, 1831. 

34 Glos. R.O., P 305a/VE 1/1. 

35 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.); the changes 
in the parish boundary make the computation after the 
1880s rather speculative. 

36 Acreage Returns, 1901. 

37 Land Util. Surv. Map, sheets 92, 103. 

38 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), ii. 287. 

39 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, ii, f. 31v. 

40 S.C. 12/2/46 f. 4. 

41.O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XLI. 9 (1903, 1923 edns.). 

4 Lilley, Standish, 200. 

43 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

44 Glos. R.O., P 305a/VE 1/1. 

45 Glos. Colln. JF 1.5. 

46 See below. 

47 See p. 227. 


house. A water-mill at Putloe was recorded in the 
1840s*+ and apparently in 1808,45 but has not been 
found earlier or later; it was presumably connected 
with the iron-works there.4° The surviving house 
was built of brick in the early 19th century with a 
mansard roof. The mill at Oxlinch is discussed 
above.47 

Oxlinch, which was partly in Randwick and was 
the home of some parishioners of Standish who 
followed non-agrarian callings, is considered under 
Randwick.48 In the 17th century Standish included 
broadweavers, tailors, and other clothworkers, 
living mainly in Putloe; the Bennett family of 
clothiers is to be noted#? in addition to those 
living at Oxlinch. A surgeon of Standish was 
licensed in 1718.5° Smiths are recorded from 1607,5' 
and there was a smithy at Little Haresfield until 
the late 19th century, one at Standish Moreton 
until the early 2oth, and one at Putloe until the 
1920s.52 A wheelwright at Putloe was recorded from 
1885 to 1914.53 A forge at the north end of Putloe 
village in 181054 was on the site of iron-works 
recorded in 1824.55 The site was later that of Putloe 
Mill, which in the 1840s was owned by Thomas 
Barnard and occupied by Edwin Orchard;5° the 
mill is said to have been last used as a pin-mill by 
one Barnard,57 and Edwin Orchard was an edge- 
tool maker in Putloe in the 1870s.58 Blocks of slag 
built into one of the walls of Putloe Court may have 
come from the iron-works at Putloe. The malt- 
house at Stroud Green in 1882 and 192159 was pre- 
sumably one of the two in Oxlinch tithing in 1843.°° 
In the first 30 years of the 19th century the number 
of inhabitants supported by trade or industry rose 
from a quarter of that supported by agriculture to a 
third.®! In the mid 2oth century agriculture was the 
only industry, apart from the haulage firm, filling 
station, and café, all in Putloe. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. The halimote of 
Standish was recorded c. 1190, when it acted as 
witness to a deed. Standish manor court was 
recorded in 1535,°3 and the profits from it, including 
pannage and heriots, were a considerable part of 
the issues of the manor, over £7, in 1540. Two 
courts were held each year in the mid 16th century ;°5 
rolls survive from two courts of 1682, there are 
transcripts of 24 courts in the period 1597-1614 


48 Seep, 227- 

49 Smith, Men and Armour, 308-9, 316; Visit. Glos. 1623, 
199; E 134/5 Jase 2 East. /3; Hockaday Abs. cccxlvi; 
B.G.A.S. Libr., Royce MS. II, f. 93; Glos. R.O., D 678/ 
Moreton Valence/ 117: 

50 Hockaday Abs. cccxlvi. 

51 E 134/5 Jas. I East./3 f. 10d.; Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 247. 

52O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XLI. 5 (1884, 1903, 1923 
edns.). 

53 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1885), 571; (1914), 308. 

54 B.M. Maps, O.S.D. 172. 

55 Greenwood, Map of Glos. (1824). 

56 Glos. R.O., P 305a/VE 1/1. 

57 Ex inf. Miss L. E. Leonard-Willey, of Woodfield 
House, Moreton Valence. 

58 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 602; (1879), 743. 

59 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XLI. 10 (1884, 1923 edns.). 

6o G.D.R. Standish tithe award. 

6t Census, 1801-31. 

6 Trans. B.G.A.S. Xxxvii. 230. 

63 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 411. 

64 S.C. 6/Hen. VIII/1248 rot. 13d. 

65 §.C. 12/2/46 f. 37. 

66 Glos. R.O., D 678/Standish/66n. 
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when up to 4 courts were held each year,®” and there 
are drafts of 2 courts in 1671 and of 47 courts, 
usually 2 each year, in the period 1730-58. In the last 
group there are few agricultural presentments or 
agricultural orders, the presentment of nuisances 
becomes perfunctory, and of default of suit purely 
formal.’ 

By 1498 Standish and its dependent chapelries 
had each its own pair of churchwardens.°? Church- 
wardens’ accounts survive from 1642, with a gap 
from 1685 to 1735, overseers’ accounts from 1717, 
and surveyors’ accounts from 1764.7? In the 18th 
century and early 19th the overseers relieved the 
poor not only with cash payments but also by paying 
rents, buying coal, food, and clothes, and paying 
for house-repairs; they also paid for apprenticing 
and for medical treatment from time to time. Some 
of the poor were housed in parish houses, probably 
in the building that later became the school.7! 

The office of surveyor of highways was held by 
one man at a time for a number of years.72 The 
parish was divided into three tithings:73 Colethrop 
tithing was treated as part of Hardwicke for purposes 
of taxation,7# and contributed to the Hardwicke 
constable’s rate;75 Putloe tithing, including Standish 
Moreton, had its own constable in 1716,7° who may 
have had authority also in the part of Putloe in 
Moreton Valence; Oxlinch tithing, three times as 
large as each of the others, included Pitchcombe, 
Standish Court, and Little Haresfield.77 

The parish became part of the Wheatenhurst 
Poor Law Union in 183578 and of the Wheaten- 
hurst highway district in 1863.79 It was transferred 
to the Gloucester Rural District in 1935.8° 


CHURCHES. As the mother church of a large 
parish that once included Hardwicke, Randwick, 
and Saul,*' and as a church that belonged to Glouces- 
ter Abbey, Standish church is likely to have been 
built many years before the first known reference 
to it c. 1188.82 The church then had a rector; 
Lawrence the priest of Standish in 122985 may 
have been Rector of Standish, like R. de Lewes in 
the mid 13th century. R. de Lewes disputed the 
division of the great tithes with Gloucester Abbey, 
and it was stated that the rector was entitled to all 
the small tithes and one yardland of glebe but only 


§7 Ibid. 566. Lilley, Standish, 92, gives wrong dates for 
the earliest transcript. 

6§ Glos. R.O., D 678/Standish/567-84, which include 
lists of suitors. 

69 Hockaday Abs. xxii, 1498 visit. f. 8. 

70 Cf. B. & G. Par. Recs. 248. 

71 Par. rec., overseers’ accts.; cf. Lillry, Standish, 199- 
207, where it is wrongly assumed (p. 205) that the building 
that was later the school, which the lord of the manor 
owned, was not on the waste. 

72 Par. rec., overseers’ accts. 

73 Cf. G.D.R. tithe award. 

74 Atkyns, Glos. 455; cf. E 179/247/14 rot. 13d. 

75 Glos. R.O., D 49/II/7; cf. Rudder, Glos. 472. 

76 Glos. R.O., Q/SO 4, at end. 

77 G.D.R. Standish tithe award. 

78 Poor Law Com. 2nd Rep. p. 524. 

79 Lond. Gaz. 24 Mar. 1863, (p. 1709). 

80 Census, 1931 (pt. ii). 

81 See pp. 187, 228, 167. 

82 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 336; for the 
date cf. above, p. 181, n. 8. The statement in Trans. 
B.G.A.S. ly. 2, that the church was recorded in 1100, may 
be a misunderstanding of a remark relating to Gloucester 
Abbey in Lilley, Standish, 19. 
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to a specified amount of grain representing the 
great tithes of 30 yardlands.*+ Master Ellis, Rector of 
Standish in the mid 13th century,’5 was apparently 
the same as Ellis of Bromfield, who held only a 
portion of the rectory. Thomas of Stoke was in- 
stituted on the abbey’s presentation to the same 
portion in 1270,8¢ and he received only £4 out of the 
total profits of the church of nearly £15 in 1291. 
He held other benefices8? and was an absentee,%® 
so that it is possible either that there was a Vicar of 
Standish in his time, as in 1303,89 or that on his 
resignation or death the abbey appropriated the 
remaining portion of the rectory and presented 
vicars instead of rectors as incumbents. 

The vicar’s portion had become intermixed by 
1348 with that of Gloucester Abbey, and to put an 
end to disputes Bishop Bransford confirmed an 
ordination of the vicarage.° The vicarage remained 
in the gift of the abbey?! until 1534, when the abbot 
and convent made a grant of the next presentation.” 
In 1551 the Bishop of Gloucester, who held the 
impropriated rectory,°3 was named as patron of the 
living,9* and the presentation in 1580 by Richard 
Hands was made by virtue of a grant from the 
bishop, as may have been that made in 1554 by 
Robert Jones.%5 In 1552, however, the Crown had 
granted the advowson to Sir Anthony Cooke% 
along with the manor,97 and the advowson was 
included in settlements of the manor in 1579 and 
1624.9 The first presentation after 1580 was of 
Walter Powell in 1618 and was made by John Powell 
of Clapton;9° both men may have been related to 
William Powell, churchwarden of Standish in the 
late 16th century,’ and to Henry Powell, steward of 
Standish manor in 1582,? suggesting that John 
Powell’s right derived from the lord of the manor 
rather than the bishop. On the next vacancy, in 
1664, the bishop filled the living by collation,3 
and on the next again, in 1678, Sir Joseph Sheldon 
presented.+ In 1692 Bishop Fowler granted the 
next presentation to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
but the Crown presented in 1709. Thereafter the 
advowson belonged to the Bishop of Gloucester, 
the archbishop exercising turns in 1760 and 
1839, and the bishop was still patron in 1967. 

The value of the vicarage, included with that of 
the rectory in 1341, was high, at £44 clear, in 
1535.7 The cost of maintaining a chaplain or 


83 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, p. 99. 

84 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. ii. 124-5. 

85 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, p. ror. 

86 Reg. Giffard, 35; cf. 515, 517, 550. 

87 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 224. 

88 Cal. Pat. 1281-92, 414, 416; 1292-1301, 284. 

89 Reg. Ginsborough, pp. 125-6. In 1302 there was a 
reference to Stoke’s possession of the vicarage of Standish: 
Reg. Sede Vacante, 28. 

90 Reg. Bransford, 168-70. 

*te.g. Reg. Ginsborough, 126; Worc. Episc. Reg., Reg. 
Carpenter, i, ff. 159, 187v., 216. 

92 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern, ii, f. 94. 

93 See p. 236. 94 F.H.R. xix. 102. 

95 Hockaday Abs. cccxlvi. 

96 Cal. Pat. 1550-3, 269. 97 See p. 234. 

EC GM Beast x6 eos C.P. 25(2)/299/22 Jas. I Trin./ 
22; cf. C 142/308/128. 

99 Hockaday Abs. ccexlvi; cf. V.C.H. Glos. vi. 60. 

1 G.D.R. Standish terrier, n.d. 
2 C 3/205/18. 

4 Atkyns, Glos. 679. 

5 Hockaday Abs. cccxlvi. 

6 Ing. Non. (Rec. Com.), 415. 

7 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 499. 


3 Hockaday Abs. cccxlvi. 
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chaplains to help perform services at Hardwicke, 
Randwick, and Saul made possible a great difference 
between the gross and the net value. In 1650 the 
vicarage was valued at £80, excluding £76 shared 
among the three chapelries, all of which it was 
thought should be severed from Standish.’ The net 
value in 1689 was said to be less than £40.9 Twenty 
years later the living was said to have fallen in 
total value from £200,'° and it was put at £130 c. 
1710 and £160 in 1750.!! In 1839 the vicar was 
awarded rents of £200 in place of small tithes,’ 
and the vicarage was worth {£540 gross in 1856.13 
The 14th-century ordination of the vicarage gave 
the vicar a pension of {15 5s. payable by the abbot 
and convent of Gloucester,!4 and after the Dissolu- 
tion by the bishop." It also gave him the small tithes, 
glebe, and a house at Little Haresfield.'° The 
glebe amounted to 60 a. in Standish in the late 16th 
century, to c. 80 a. in the late 17th,'7 and to 86 a. in 
the late 19th.%8 

The vicarage house at Little Haresfield, a building 
of stone with a roof partly of Cotswold stone, 
appears to date from the 14th century. The windows, 
however, have mullioned lights with four-centred 
heads, suggesting a 16th-century rebuilding, and 
Bishop Frampton spent much money rebuilding 
the house when he was vicar in the late 17th 
century.!9 The north range, the oldest part of the 
house, is of two stories and has diagonal buttresses; 
it is rectangular on plan, and in the middle of the 
south side is a richly moulded, ogee-headed door- 
way, later enclosed within the house. Two projec- 
tions on the north wall may have been garderobes. 
The two ground-floor rooms of the north range have 
heavily moulded ceiling beams. A wing projecting 
southward from the original range is later but may 
also be medieval. In the mid-1g9th century the angle 
between the existing ranges was filled with an 
entrance hall, stairway, and study, and other changes 
may have included reroofing the house.”° 

Richard of Leigh, vicar from 1338, Walter of 
Evesham, vicar in 1345 and 1348, William Stoke, 
vicar 1406-27,?' and William Blomer, vicar in 1498,” 
were all graduates. Dr. Thomas Greenwood, who 


8 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxiii. 94. It was also recommended 
that Colethrop be transferred to Haresfield and Putloe to 
Moreton Valence: ibid. 93. 

9 Life of Robert Frampton, ed. 'T. Simpson Evans, 189. 

10 Bodl. MS. Top. Glouc. C.3, f. 218v. 

1 Atkyns, Glos. 679; G.D.R. vol. 381A, f. 39. 

12 G.D.R. Standish tithe award. 

13 G_D.R. vol. 384, f. 183. 

™ Reg. Bransford, 169. 

1s G.D.R. Standish terriers. 

16 Reg. Bransford, 169. 

17 G.D.R. Standish terriers. 

18 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1889), 887. 

19 Life of Frampton, 129; Bodl. MS. Top. Glouc. C.3, 
f. 219. 

20 Cf. Lilley, Standish, 185. 

21 Reg. Bransford, 8, 169, 228; Worc. Episc. Reg., Reg. 
Hemenhale, f. 14v.; Reg. Clifford, f. 88v.; Reg. Polton, 
f. 31. For other medieval vicars see Reg. Lynn, f. 18v.; 
Reg. Carpenter, i, ff. 159, 187v., 191, 216; Hockaday Abs. 
cccx, Pauntley 1528. 

22 Hockaday Abs. xxii, 1498 visit. f. 8. 

23 Ibid. xxv, 1532 subsidy f. 30; cf. xxvi, 1534 subsidy 
fs 275 

24 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlix. 81. 

25 Hockaday Abs. xxviii, 1540 stipendiaries, f. 6. 

26 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 742. 

27 EAR. KIX. LO. 

28 Hockaday Abs. xxxi, 1548 visit. f. 6. 

29 Tbid. ccexlv. 


30 Tbid. 


was vicar by 153275 and died in 1542, was also 
reader in divinity at Gloucester Abbey;?+ he 
provided a curate for Standish?5 and leased part of 
the glebe.2° His successor, John Moore, was non- 
resident in 1551, claiming to be a royal chaplain, 
and employed a curate.27 He was described as 
contumacious in 1548,?8 and was disputing with 
his parishioners about tithes in 1550.79 In 1554 he 
was replaced, because he was married, by John 
Yannes,3° who regained possession of the glebe 
and tithes leased by Moore on giving the lessees a 
covenant to perform services at the parish church 


' and its chapels.31 Moore recovered the living in 


1559,32 but remained non-resident.33 Francis Yate, 
vicar 1580-1618, was a graduate and a preacher ;3+ 
by 1603 he was also Vicar of Painswick.35 

Walter Powell, who as mentioned above may have 
had earlier connexions with the parish, was vicar 
1618—64,3 his tenure in the later years being inter- 
rupted. He tried to buy an estate in Standish and 
Haresfield, failed to pay the purchase price,37 and 
was imprisoned for debt.38 His claim that he had 
been plundered by the king’s army3? helped to 
restore him to the vicarage when the county com- 
mittee ejected him in 1645.4° Though he subscribed 
the Presbyterian Testimony*! and was called a 
preaching minister in 1650,42 by 1653 he had again 
been ejected*3 and from 1655 to 1660 disputed 
possession of the vicarage with William Hill, who 
had been admitted in 1654 as the Protector’s 
presentee.4+ In 1661 there was said to be no minister, 45 
and in 1662 Powell subscribed as vicar.4° 

In 1684 Robert Frampton, then Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, became Vicar of Standish; when he was deprived 
of his bishopric as a non-juror the authorities 
connived at his retention of the vicarage, and he 
died at Standish in 1708.47 Four of the next five 
vicars held other benefices in Gloucestershire,‘% 
and the cure may normally have been served by 
curates. One curate, Vincent Rice,#2 was in 1715 
said to be ‘of the high side’ and to have Jacobite 
leanings.5° In 1785 Robert Hallifax began his 
incumbency which lasted until his death in 1838.5! 

The church of ST. NICHOLAS*? comprises 


31 Glos. R.O., D 48/T 56. 

32 Hockaday Abs. cccxlv. 

33 Ibid. xliv, 1572 visit. f. 13; xlvii, 1576 visit. f. 9; cf. 
G.D.R. vol. 40, f. 10. 

34 Hockaday Abs. xlix, state of the clergy 1584, f. 5; lii, 
state of the clergy 1593, f. 1. 

35 B.M. Harl. MS. 594, f. 238. 

36 Hockaday Abs. ccexlvi. 

37 Sherborne Mun. 69-71. 

38 Walker Revised, ed. Matthews, 176. 

39 Hist. MSS. Com. r3th Rep. App. I (1), 256. 

40 Hockaday Abs. cccxlvi. 

41 Calamy Revised, ed. Matthews, 555. 

4 Trans. B.G.A.S. |xxxiii. 94; cf. Manual of Glos. Lit. ii. 
204. 

43 Walker Revised, ed. Matthews, 176. 

44 Hockaday Abs. cccxlvi. 

45 Ibid. lxviii, 23 June 1660. 46 Tbid. cccxlvi. 

47 Life of Frampton, 129, 189-90; cf. D.N.B. The identity 
is not clear of Alan Blayne or Blaney, recorded as Vicar of 
Standish in 1686: Wood’s Life and Times, ii (Oxford Hist. 
Soc. xxi), 473; iii (ibid. xxvi), 174. 

48 Hockaday Abs. ccexlvi. 

49 Tbid. 50 Glos. R.O., D 149/F 109. 

51 Hockaday Abs. cccxlvi; mon. in church. 

52 The patron saint in the 13th century: Cal. Papal Regs. 
i. 539; Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Frocester B, p. 98; 
cf. G.D.R. vol. 2858 (1), f. 25. The church is called St. 
Thomas’s in Bodl. MS. Top. Glouc. C.3, f. 218v., and 
St. George’s in Trans. B.G.A.S. xxxii. 2. 
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chancel, nave, west tower with spire, north porch, 
and south vestry, all built of ashlar with Cotswold 
stone roofs. Except for the south vestry, formerly a 
porch,’3 the whole church was built in the early 
14th century and has a chamfered plinth running all 
round. Each side of the nave has three windows, 
and each side of the chancel two, all of the same 
design, of two lights with quatrefoil tracery and 
splays recessed both inside and out. The large east 
window, which is slightly south of centre, has five 
lights and elaborate tracery. The chancel is unusually 
large, even in proportion to the wide, aisleless nave. 
At the east end of the south wall is an ogee-headed 
piscina, and there is a similar piscina at the east end 
of the north wall of the nave. There is a small 
priest’s door in the south wall of the chancel. The 
continuous chancel arch, of two plain, chamfered 
orders, is almost as high and as wide as the chancel 
and is supported on the outside by straight buttres- 
ses. The nave roof is ceiled with timber panelling 
ornamented with 180 carved bosses.5+ The north 
porch contains stone benches. In the west wall, 
slightly north of centre, is a 14th-century doorway 
to the tower. 

The west tower, its unusual narrowness accen- 
tuated by its tall, ribbed broach spire of ashlar, 
shares the west wall of the nave and overlaps the 
verge of the nave gable-end. The western angles 
have tall diagonal buttresses. The ringing chamber 
at first-floor level has narrow rectangular lights, 
the belfry and the cardinal faces of the spire have 
cusped single lights. 

The church has been altered remarkably little 
since the early r4th century. The medieval additions 
included the south porch, and a rood loft the stair- 
way to which survives. ‘The church was restored and 
reseated in 1762-4,55 but the size of the nave made a 
gallery unnecessary.5° It was again repaired and 
reseated in 1867,57 when the chancel, which had 
previously been ceiled,5% was reroofed.5? The font is 
of 1860.% 

The monuments include the pediment, entabla- 
ture, and columns of the memorial of Sir Henry 
Winston (d. 1609) and his wife Denise, from which 
the effigies, together with that of Sir Henry’s 
father Thomas, were removed from Standish to 
Long Burton church (Dorset) by Sir Henry’s 
daughter, Eleanor;®' the monument was in the 
chancel,® and what remains of it was moved to the 
nave and in 1966 was restored to commemorate 
Sir Winston Churchill’s association, through the 
Winstons, with Standish. To the north of the altar is 
the gravestone of Bishop Frampton. A thick slab 
bearing a lady’s head of the early 14th century 


53 The plinth of the south vestry has a different section. 
Despite Trans. B.G.A.S. lv. 2-3, the mark of an opening 
in the outer wall and the rebate and hinge for a door on the 
nave side of the inner wall show the vestry to have been a 
porch. 

54 Cf. Lilley, Standish, 45. 

56 Cf. Glos. Ch. Notes, 81. 

37 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 635. 

58 Glos. Ch. Notes, 81. 

59 Trans. B.G.A.S. xiii. 56. 

60 Lilley, Standish, 223. 

6t Roper, Glos. Effigies, 338; Glos. N. & Q. ii. 157-8. The 
Thomas (d. 1682) whose slab remains at Standish was 
Sir Henry’s son. 

6 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 247. 

63 Roper, Glos. Effigies, 338. 

64 Lilley, Standish, 153-6; Trans. B.G.A.S. xviii. 238; 
xiii. 169. 
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incised in low relief lies by the nave piscina. 

The tenor bell, inscribed with the name of William 
Lawley, vicar, is apparently from Holy Trinity 
Church, Gloucester, and cast by Robert Hendley c. 
1500. It was brought to Standish in or before 
1651, when another bell was acquired. ‘Two more 
bells, by Brian Eldridge of Coventry, were added in 
1656, and by 1667 there were five bells.® A bell 
of 1720 by Abraham Rudhall was added, and in 
1748 the younger Abraham recast another.® All 
six bells, which had been out of order for 20 years, 
were rehung in 1930.°7 The plate includes a chalice 
of 1651, and a chalice and paten-cover of 1573 that 
once belonged to the chapel at Colethrop.°? The 
registers begin in 1559 but have extensive gaps in 
the early 17th century. 

The mission church of ST. MARY MAGDALEN 
at Colethrop, 700 yds. NW. of the pound, was 
opened in 1874; it was built at the expense of J. D. 
T. Niblett, who in 1866 had become the first lay 
reader in the Church of England. The building 
incorporated a trefoil-headed window brought 
from the church house at Harescombe. The church 
was closed in 1932 and demolished-soon after.7° 
In 1967 enough of the foundations remained to 
show that it had been a small stone building. 


NONCONFORMITY. A house in Putloe was 
licensed in 1702 for worship by Baptists,7! and a 
house in the parish was registered in 1764 for Baptist 
meetings.72 No other record has been found of a 
dissenting meeting-place. 


EDUCATION, In 1818 there was a Sunday 
school with 30 children, and there were a few dame 
schools.73 A day school for girls was started in 1820, 
and one for boys in 1833, both supported by 
voluntary contributions. In 1833 the girls’ school 
had 31 pupils and the boys’ school 20.74 By 1839 a 
parochial school had been established in the ancient 
building called the almonry, which was improved 
and altered to serve as a school c. 1844. Attendance 
was 35-40 in 1865, when fees of 2d. or 6d. were 
charged.75 The numbers had risen to 60 by 1902,7 
but were down to 50 in 191077 and remained near that 
figure.78 The school remained in its old building 
until it was closed in 1963.79 In 1967 the younger 
children went to schools in Stonehouse. The school 
building was acquired in 1950 by the parochial 
church council. It is of stone, two-storied, and 
buttressed; the mullioned windows have lights with 
four-centred heads; the southern half of the roof 


65 Par. rec., churchwardens’ accts. 1667; cf. Bodl. MS. 
Rawl. B.323, f. 158. 

66 Glos. Ch. Bells, 64; Lilley, Standish, 158. 

67 Glos. Colln. R 281.2. 

68 Cf. Glos. Ch. Plate, 189-91. 

69 Lilley, Standish, 234-5; Glos. N. & Q. i. 233; Trans. 
B.G.A.S, xxxil. 7. 

7° Local information. 

7 Glos. R.O., Q/SO 3, Mich. 1 Anne. 

72 Hockaday Abs. cccxlvi. 

73 Educ. of Poor Digest, 312. 

74 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 326. 75 Ed. 7/35/296. 

76 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1902), 292. The statement in 1882 
that the children went to school in Pitchcombe applied 
only to part of the parish: Glos. N. & Q. vi. 18. 

77 Bd. of Educ. List 21, 1911 (H.M.S.O.), 166. 

78 e.g. ibid. 1936, 124. 

79 Glos. R.O., S 305. 
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comprises three wide, arch-braced roof-trusses; 
and there are four four-centred arched doorways. 
The building is known locally as the almonry or 
the bede house, despite the fact that the alms which 
Standish manor provided in the Middle Ages were 
distributed in Gloucester.8° It stands apart from the 
buildings of the manor-house, on the far side of the 
gateway, and is likely to have been the church 
house for which the tenants of Standish paid a 
rent in 1540.8! ‘The theory that it was the original 
parish church®? presupposes that it has been greatly 
enlarged and thereby re-oriented; there are no clear: 


indications that any of the fabric is older than the 
16th century, though the restoration of c. 1844 may 
have disturbed the evidence. 

By 1856 there was a small dame-school at Cole- 
throp,83 which from 1874 appears to have been 
held in the mission church there.8+ The school 
was Closed c. 1884,85 perhaps because it depended for 
support on J. D. 'T. Niblett (d. 1883).8¢ 


CHARITIES. None known. 


KING’S STANLEY 


Kine’s STANLEY, formerly one of the most populous 
of the Stroudwater clothing parishes, lies 2 miles 
west of Stroud; it covers 1,664 a.,! and is regular 
and compact in shape. In 1936 55 a. in the north- 
east of the parish, including part of the hamlet of 
Dudbridge, with a population of 56, became part of 
the Stroud Urban District, and under 1a. was 
transferred to King’s Stanley from Cainscross 
parish;? the history of Dudbridge is reserved with 
Rodborough for a later volume. 

The eastern and northern boundaries of the parish 
follow the Nailsworth brook and the River Frome 
(or Stroudwater) at below roo ft., the western 
boundary is marked by a small stream, and the 
southern boundary runs along the ridge of the 
Cotswolds at c. 700 ft. Several streams rise on the 
hills and flow northwards through the parish to join 
the Frome. The north-western, low-lying part of 
the parish is on the Lower Lias which is overlaid as 
the land rises to the south and south-east by suc- 
cessive layers of the Middle and Upper Lias, and the 
summit of the hills is formed by the Inferior Oolite.3 
Licence to dig deposits of fuller’s earth which occur 
in the parish was granted to a number of clothiers 
from the surrounding parishes during the late 15th 
century and early 16th. The thickly wooded hill 
slopes in the south-west are a prominent and 
ancient feature. There was a wood measuring one 
league by half a league on the manor in 1086,5 80 a. 
of woodland in 1295,° and 161 a. of woodland in 
1322.7 Stanley Wood formed part of the great wood 
called Buckholt,§ and the whole of its 148 a. were 
covered with beech, mostly of 30-40 years growth, 
in 1568;9 in 1839, when it was known as the Long 

80e.¢. Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), iii, pp. 
Ixxxvi-Ixxxix. 

81 §.C. 12/2/46 f. 33. 

- Ae Standish Church (Standish Parochial Ch. Council, 
I . 

3 Kellys Dir. Glos. (1856), 356; Glos. N. & Q. vi. 55. 

84 Lilley, Standish, 234-5. 

85 Tt is not mentioned in Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1885), 571. 

86 Burke, Land. Gent. (1898), 1099. 

1 Census, 1961. 

2 Ibid. 1931 (pt. ii); cf. O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XLIX. NE. 
(1884 edn.). 

3 Geol. Surv. Map (solid edn.), sheet 35. 


4 Glos. R.O., D 340a/M 23; D 445/M 2; Trans. B.G.A.S. 
xlv. 247. 

5 Dom. BR. (Rec. Com.), i. 169v. 

6 Cal. Ing. p.m. iii, pp. 157-8. 

7$.C. 11/245. 

8 G.D.R. King’s Stanley terrier, 1705; cf. Clutterbuck 
Diary, 6. 

9 E 310/14/52 f. 6. 

10 G.D.R. King’s Stanley tithe award. 


Wood, it covered 162 a.!° Pen Wood crowning the 
spur of Pen Hill to the east was recorded in 1686,'! 
and covered 47 a. in 1839.!2 There was a woodman 
on the manor in 1522 when he reported the sale of 
219 loads of timber,!3 and a woodward had a cottage 
on Selsley Hill in 1759.!4 The hill slopes in the east 
of the parish are bare of trees and are surmounted 
by the even plateau of Selsley Common, which 
remained a common pasture for the parish in 1967.15 
Stone has been extensively quarried on the common; 
a quarry leased from the manor in 1522 was presum- 
ably there,!© and one there was worked until 1935 
or later.!7 The quarries evidently provided much of 
the material for the houses and farm-buildings of 
the parish; those surviving from before the mid 19th 
century are nearly all of stone. Local stone was used 
for the building of Selsley church in 1862,!8 and 
recommended for the restoration of King’s Stanley 
church in 1873.19 An area on the south of Selsley 

Common, known in the early 19th century as the 

Warren,*° was perhaps the cony warren on the 

manor mentioned in 1638;7! it may have been held 

by the tenant who died in 1533 owing a heriot of a 

rabbit.22 The low-lying north-western area of the 

parish and the lower hill slopes lay mainly in 
common meadows and open fields which were 
inclosed piecemeal before the late 19th century.?3 

Stanley Park in the east of the parish was made by 

the Pettat family in the mid 18th century; it 

included 85 a. in 1785.25 

The parish was called Stantone in 1086,7° but 
Stanley from 1160.27 The prefix, adopted to dis- 
tinguish the parish from its western neighbour, is 
first recorded in 123678 and was evidently acquired 

11 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 52. 

12 G.D.R. King’s Stanley tithe award. 

13 Glos. R.O., D 340a/M 23. 

14 Ibid. D 873/T 52. 

1s See p. 251. 

1 Glos. R.O., D 340a/M 23. 

17 Ibid. D 873/T 79. 

18 Stroud News and fnl. 29 Nov. 1862. 

19 Glos. R.O., P 190/CW 4/1. 

20 Bryant, Map of Glos. (1824). 

21 E 1178/5318. 

22 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 248; cf. Glos. R.O., D 340a/M 
23, ct. roll, 1522. 

23 See pp. 250-1. 

24 Clutterbuck Diary, 5; cf. Glos. R.O., D 873/T 52. 

25 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 52. A herd of over 150 deer put 
up for sale by the assignees of Thomas Pettat’s estate at his 
bankruptcy in 1786 presumably grazed the park: Glouc. 
Jnl. 16 Jan. 1786. 

26 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 169Vv. 

27 Pipe R. 1160 (P.R.S. ii), 123. 

28 Bk. of Fees, i. 439. 
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during the period in the later 12th century when the 
manor was in the hands of the Crown,” although a 
tradition in existence c. 1703 associated the name 
with a residence of the Mercian kings.3° The parish 
includes a round barrow just within the boundary 
south of Stanley Wood,3! and a long barrow on 
Selsley Common, where there is also a number of 
shallow depressions, apparently the remains of hut- 
dwellings occupied for a short period in the 13th 
century.32 Evidence of Roman settlement has been 
found on a site north-west of Woodside Farm33 and 
at another west of the church. There are a few 
Roman bricks built into the lower stage of the 
church tower,3+ and six Roman altars were found 
in the parish in 1781.35 On the site by the church 
there was later a moated residence, occupied in the 
early 12th century,3° and the church had been built 
near it before the end of that century;37 there was 
probably a mill on the site of the near-by Stanley 
Mill by 1086.38 

In the 13th century Adam le Despenser created a 
borough in King’s Stanley, probably in 1253 when 
he was granted a market and fair. There were 
burgages and a borough court, but King’s Stanley 
did not have the other distinctive characteristics of 
a borough. That the identity of the borough survived 
was at least partly because the manor and borough 
were owned separately from 1617. Most of the 50 
burgages%9 were presumably in the chief settlement 
of the parish, although the borough included a 
number of tenants in outlying areas: in the 18th 
century rents were owed to its lord from such places 
as Stanley Park, Peckstreet House, Stanley Mill, and 
a house at Middle Yard.4° The chief settlement of 
the parish lay along the road running south from 
the church, with the greater concentration of houses 
in the section called High Street, which forms the 
west side of a triangle of roads. The part of the 
village at the south-west angle, together with the 
road called Castle Street leading south-west from it, 
was later regarded-as the part that lay within the 
borough: a farm-house there became known as 
Borough House Farm, and a pond, which by 1967 
had been filled, as Borough Pool;+! c. 1710 the 
borough, containing 40 houses, was distinguished 
from High Street, containing 100 houses.4? In the 
early 19th century, however, the borough court 
apparently claimed jurisdiction over most of the 
village.43 

A small green at the south-west corner of the 
triangle was formerly larger, and the main village 
well was there.4+ The 17th-century Borough House 
Farm on the west side of Castle Street is mentioned 
below.*5 Old Castle House to the south was built 


29 See p. 245. 

30 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 208. 

31 Trans. B.G.A.S. lxxix. 59-77. 

32 Tbid. Ixviii. 30-44. 

33 Ex inf. Mr. L. F. J. Walrond, of Stroud Museum. 

34 Ex inf. Mr. D. C. Evans, of Stonehouse, who was 
excavating on the site by the church in 1967. 

38 Trans. B.G.A.S. lx. 299-300. 

36 See p. 246. 

38 See p. 251. 

39 See pp. 245-6, 250, 253, 

40 Glos. R.O., D 873, borough rentals. 

41 Ex inf. Mr. J. H. P. Camm, of Borough House Farm. 

4 Atkyns, Glos. 682. 

43 'The ‘Red Lion’ at the north corner of the triangle of 
roads and land near Blakeford Bridge at the east corner 
were said to be in the borough: Glos. R.O., D 873, borough 
ct. rolls and papers. 


37 See p. 254. 
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or remodelled in 1563 by the clothier William 
Selwyn.*° It is a house of two stories and attics built 
of coursed rubble faced in rough-cast and comprises 
a main block and a north wing to the rear; it has 
stone-mullioned windows with dripmoulds and a 
four-centred arched stone doorway with a drip- 
mould and carved spandrels. A central projection at 
the rear contains a stone newel staircase with arched 
doorways leading from it. The house was at one 
time in three occupations,‘” and later in two, and the 
north wing remained a separate dwelling in 1967. 
The house was the Old Castle Inn in 1891 and until 
1960.48 Several houses in the same part of the 
village were pulled down and replaced by modern 
ones in the late 1950s. They included a row of 8 
stone cottages called Fletcher’s Row south of Old 
Castle House, the timber-framed Old Crown Inn 
north of Borough House Farm, and a row of stone 
cottages, traditionally spinning-houses, running west 
from the ‘Old Crown’.49 

Another focal point of the village was at the 
northern point of the triangle of roads. There is a 
green on the west of the road there where the 
village stocks formerly stood;5° their uSé was revived 
c. 18505! but apparently only for a few years.5? The 
King’s Head Inn, recorded from 1766,53 stands 
opposite facing up the road to the church, and the 
‘Red Lion’, mentioned from 1838,54 is one of several 
cottages set back to the west of the green. Britannia 
Cottage and adjoining buildings, part of a long 
range south of the ‘King’s Head’, include a formerly 
cruck-framed house with a gabled cross-wing on the 
north; only one cruck blade apparently survives 
intact, although there are the remains of others, and 
the walls have been faced in stone or rough-cast. A 
timber-framed range of six bays was added north of 
the cross-wing in the 16th or early 17th century and 
includes a gable of close-studded timbers, below 
which the modern shop front of ‘Tudor Stores’ has 
been inserted. ‘Yew Tree Stores’ and the adjoining 
house, further south in High Street, together formed 
a medieval house with an open hall and a north 
cross-wing; a two-centred arched stone doorway 
gave access to a cross-passage at the north end of the 
hall. The other houses in High Street are of the 
18th and 19th centuries in stone or brick, and there 
is a row of stone cottages on the south side of the road 
to Leonard Stanley. The road between High Street 
and the church was built up mainly in the 2oth 
century although there are some earlier houses and 
cottages, well spaced out, and the rectory which has 
medieval features.5s Beech House, north of the 
rectory, is a two-story house of brick with stone 
quoins, and has an east front of the early 18th 


44 Ex inf. Mr. E. P. Malpass, of Old Castle House. 

45 See p. 250. 

46 His initials and cloth mark and the date appear on the 
doorway; cf. Glos. R.O., D 2103, deed of 1578. The 
Borough House owned by one of the Selwyns c. 1710 may 
have been Old Castle House or Borough House Farm: 
Atkyns, Glos. 682. 

47 Ex inf. Mr. J. G. Fletcher, of Court Farm; cf. Glos. 
R.O., D 1159, map of King’s Stanley, 1817. 

48 Ex inf. Mr. Malpass; Licensed Houses in Glos. 1891, 
230-2. 

49 Ex inf. Mr. Malpass. 

50 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XLIX. 6 (1884 edn.). 

51 E. P. Hood, The Earnest Minister (1856), 253. 

52 Glos. N. & Q. v. 306, which has a sketch of the stocks. 

53 Glos. R.O., Q/RSc 2. 

54 Ibid. D 873, vestry min. bk. 1829-39. 

55 See p. 254. 
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century with a parapet, cornice, and doorway with a 
fan-light; the west front, which has two gables and 
some stone-mullioned windows, may survive from 
a 17th-century building. The gateposts have massive 
ball-finials. The interior has panelling and plaster- 
work of the later 18th century, possibly the work of 
Anthony Keck, an architect with a considerable 
practice in the West Midlands,5* who was living at 
the house by 1777357 he was a churchwarden of the 
parish from 1771 or earlier until a few years before 
his death in 1797.58 A few stone and brick cottages 
of the 18th and rgth centuries also survive in thé 
road. The 16th-century Stanley House near the 
churchs®? and the buildings at Stanley Mill are 
described below. 

Shute Lane, which forms the southern side of 
the triangle of roads in the main village, was recorded 
by that name in 1487." It was built up in the 18th 
century and early 19th with stone and brick cottages 
often faced in rough-cast; the Luggs, running south 
from its junction with Castle Street, has similar 
houses. A stone cottage at the corner of the two 
roads is dated 1790. Broad Street, the eastern side of 
the triangle, has the fewest houses, and was ap- 
parently the road called Back Lane in the 17th and 
18th centuries.® A chapel and some cottages were 
built at its southern end in the 19th century. New 
Street, the narrow lane running between Broad 
Street and Shute Lane, did not exist in 1817 and 
contains late-1gth-century houses. The extension of 
Shute Lane running east towards Middle Yard 
crossed a stream at Blakeford. Thomas Twissell, one 
of a family which held a house near-by, left money 
in his will proved 1545 to build a bridge at Blake- 
ford,®5 and the bridge there was mentioned in 1734. 
Blakeford House to the east of the bridge is a tall 
early-1gth-century brick house with a fan-light over 
the doorway. Beyond Blakeford there is a small 
green where the parish pound was situated in 
177797 and until the early 2oth century.®’ The 
17th-century Court Farm® stands to the south. 
Peckstreet, running north from the green, was in 
existence by 1327;7° 5 houses there were mentioned 
in 1635,7! and there were 8 houses there c. 1710.72 
Two fairly large houses were built in the lane in the 
17th century, only one of which survives,73 and five 
cottages there in 183974 have been demolished. 

In the 17th century and later a number of cottages 
was built in Woodside Lane running from Castle 
Street up to Stanley Wood. Some of the cottages, 
including some that were timber-framed, were 
pulled down c. 1958; a few stone and brick cottages 
of the 18th or rgth centuries survive. The cottages 


56 Colvin, Biog. Dict. Eng. Architects, 332-3. 
57 Taylor, Map of Glos. (1777); cf. Glos. R.O., D 340a/T 


go. 
58 Glos. R.O., D 149/R 24; P 190/CW 2/1; Bigland, Glos. 
li, no. 248. 
59 See p. 249. 
61 Glos. R.O., D 445/M 1. 
6 Ibid. D 149/M 17; Clutterbuck Diary, 7. 
63 Glos. R.O., D 1159, map of King’s Stanley. 
64 See p. 247. 
65 Hockaday Abs. cccxlvii. 
66 Glos. R.O., D 873, borough rentals. 
67 'Taylor, Map of Glos. (1777). 
68 Local information. 
69 See p. 247. 
7° Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 50. 
71 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, 1. 229. 
72 Atkyns, Glos. 681. 
73 See p. 249. 


6o'See: p, 252- 


presumably originated as squatter dwellings on the 
waste close to the parish boundary, and in the late 
19th century the rents paid for them to the manor 
were believed to be for former common land which 
they occupied.75 The Blackbirds, a stone cottage at 
the top of the lane, was recorded in 1733 when it 
was an alehouse.7 Woodside Farm is a small stone 
farm-house of the 17th or 18th century, partly faced 
in rough-cast and with dormer windows. 

Mid-2oth-century development in the western 
part of the parish took place mainly in estates west of 
Castle Street and High Street, and on the main road 
south of the church. 

The hamlet of Selsley in the east of the parish 
was known as Stanley’s End until the mid 19th 
century”? when the name of the hill to the south’ 
was adopted for the new ecclesiastical parish.7? The 
western part of the settlement is apparently the 
earliest part. There was a house on the site of 
Stanley Park by the late 16th century;8° Park Farm, 
a restored stone house, and Picked Elm Farm near- 
by were built in the 17th century;®! and there are a 
few 17th-century Cotswold-style cottages, one with 
an 18th-century addition with sash windows, along 
the road towards Middle Yard. There were, how- 
ever, some houses further east around the small 
triangle of roads, including the Bell Inn, a Cotswold- 
style house with gables and stone-mullioned windows 
with dripmoulds, and a cottage of similar type west 
of the triangle, dated 1676. The whole hamlet of 
Stanley’s End was said to comprise 15 houses c. 
1710.82 A cottage called Green Court at the eastern 
triangle of roads was mentioned in 1735,83 and the 
“Nag’s Head’, also there, from 1762,°4 but that area 
of the hamlet was developed mainly in the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries with stone houses. A chapel 
and a school were built there in the 1860s.85 

Middle Yard, a straggling settlement along the 
road between Selsley and King’s Stanley village, 
was perhaps the hamlet called the Leighs with 20 
houses recorded c. 1710386 a common called the 
Leighs was mentioned in 1656.87 The name Middle 
Yard was apparently used only for a single house in 
1749.88 The hamlet includes two stone-built farm- 
houses and a few cottages built in the Cotswold 
style in the 17th century; one house of that period, 
which stood at the corner of Pen Lane leading south 
from Middle Yard, was demolished c. 1960.89 The 
hamlet had a nonconformist chapel by the mid 18th 
century, or earlier according to tradition.%° Most of 
the houses date from the late 18th century and early 
1gth and are the plain stone cottages typical of the 
locality in pairs or longer terraces. One of the 


74 G.D.R. King’s Stanley tithe award. 

75 Ex inf. Mr. Malpass. 

76 Glos. R.O., P 190/OV 2/3. 

77e.g. Atkyns, Glos. 681; Glos. R.O., P 190/CW 4/8, 
agreements of 1859 and 1862; D 873/T 47-48. 

78 Glos. R.O., D 340A/M 8. 

79 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1863), 299. 

80 See p. 248. 

82 Atkyns, Glos. 681. 

83 Glos. R.O., P 190/OV 2/4; cf. D 873/T 47; G.D.R. 
King’s Stanley tithe award. 

84 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 47; sale cat. of Marling estate, 
1952, penes the owner of Redhill Farm. 

85 See pp. 256-7. 

86 Atkyns, Glos. 681. 

87 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 2. 

88 Tbid. borough rentals. 

89 Ex inf. Mr. Walrond. 

90 See p. 256. 


81 See p. 250. 
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cottages houses the ‘Weavers’ Arms’, recalling the 
occupation that probably engaged the majority of 
the inhabitants of the hamlet.%! There are also some 
brick cottages of the later 19th century. A cottage 
built at Pen Hill c. 16109? was probably one of those 
clustered below the wood on Pen Lane and Coombe 
Lane, also leading south from Middle Yard, in 1817; 
some have evidently been destroyed since.% Stanley 
Hall to the east of Middle Yard and Walnut Tree 
House to the west are middle-sized late-18th- or 
early-19th-century stone houses. In the mid 2oth 
century a housing estate was built south-west of 
Middle Yard around Pen Lane, and a number of 
bungalows north of the road. 

A farm-house was built in Water Lane in the 
south-east corner of the parish in the 17th century. 
It is a gabled stone house faced in rough-cast; a long 
stone barn with blocked stone-mullioned windows 
with dripmoulds, probably once a malt-house,%* 
adjoins it on the west. The other buildings in Water 
Lane are later stone cottages. A few cottages had 
been built in the same area along the west of the 
road leading up to Selsley Common by 1817,95 and 
some more houses were built there in the mid 2oth 
century. 

Eighteen inhabitants of King’s Stanley were 
mentioned in 1086,9° and 17 people were assessed 
for tax in 1327.97 In 1551 there were c. 140 com- 
municants,°’ and there were 54 households in 1563.% 
A rapid increase in population then occurred: 436 
communicants were recorded in 1603,! 180 families 
in 1650,? and c. 1710 there were said to be c. 1,100 
inhabitants in 250 houses.3 There was a gradual 
increase during the 18th century to 1,257 c. 17754 
and 1,434 in 321 houses in 1801, and then a rapid 
increase by c. 1,000 people in the first 30 years of the 
19th century when c. 150 new houses were built. 
Seventy-four houses were unoccupied, however, in 
1841,5 perhaps partly because of emigration,® and 
between 1831 and 184i the population fell from 
2,438 to 2,200. It remained at about 2,000 during 
the later 19th century, but fell during the 2oth 
century to 1,530 1n 1961.7 

The attempt made in the 13th century to establish 
King’s Stanley as a trading centre by the creation of 
a borough and a grant of a market and fair’ proved 
unsuccessful, presumably because of the compe- 
tition of other market towns and the absence of an 
important through route. After the 16th century, 
however, the growth of the clothing industry 
enabled the parish to support a large population, and 
a number of fairly wealthy families mostly connected 


91 See p. 252. 
92 G.D.R. King’s Stanley terrier, 1618. 
93 Glos. R.O., D 1159, map of King’s Stanley. 
94 See p. 253. 
95 Glos. R.O., D 1159, map of King’s Stanley, 1817. 
96 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 169v. 
97 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 50. 
OS0h H.R, Xx, 115, 
99 Bodl. MS. Rawl. C.790, f. gv. 
1 B.M. Harl. MS. 594, f. 236. 
2 Trans. B.G.A.S. lxxxiii. 93. 
3 Atkyns, Glos. 682. 
4+ Rudder, Glos. 685. 
5 Census, 1801-41. 
7 Census, 1831-1961. 
9 Glos. R.O., Q/SO 2. 
10 Rep. Com. Handloom Weavers, 471. 
™ Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 316. 
12 Licensed Houses in Glos. 1891, 230-2. 
13 Ex inf. Mr. Camm. 


© See p. 254. 
8 See below. 
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with the trade owned estates there. In the later 19th 
century the Marling family, which bought up many 
of the estates, became the dominant influence in the 
parish. 

All alehouses in the parish except two were 
ordered to be suppressed in 1690.9 In 1838 the 
parish had three public houses, probably the “Red 
Lion’, ‘King’s Head’, and ‘Nag’s Head’, mentioned 
above, and 23 beershops;?° in 1856 there were those 
three public houses and eight beer-shops.™ In 1891 
there were 17 public houses in the parish,!? but by 
1967 most of them, including four or five in King’s 
Stanley village,!3 had closed. In 1766 the parish had 
a friendly society and a benefit society;! g1 inhabi- 
tants were members of friendly societies in 1803.15 
A People’s Hall in King’s Stanley village was 
opened by 1879.'° A playing-field on the east of the 
village was given by the Marling family in 1921.17 

Jeptha Young (fl. 1858), a handloom weaver of 
King’s Stanley, was the author of Rural Poems; or 
Rhymes from the Loom and Lays for the Cottage, 
collections of poems celebrating local personalities 
and places.!8 


o? 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES. A five-hide 
estate at King’s Stanley was held by Tovi in 1066; 
in 1086 he retained two hides by grant of William I 
while the remainder had passed to Thurstan son of 
Rolf.!9 After the forfeiture of Thurstan’s lands in 
William II’s reign?° the Crown granted the manor 
of KING’S STANLEY to William le Meschin, the 
younger brother of the Earl of Chester, who was 
dead by 1135 leaving as his heir one Alice.?! By 1160 
the manor had escheated to the Crown, which 
retained it until 1188? when Henry II granted it to 
Walter son of Thurstan le Despenser, and in 1204 
it was confirmed to Walter’s brother Aumary.?3 
Aumary was dead by 1215 when custody of the 
manor was given to Rowland Blewett, guardian of 
Aumary’s heir Thurstan le Despenser.# In 1216 the 
Crown granted the manor to Hugh Mortimer?5 who 
was disputing it in 1221 and 1227 with Thurstan;6 
in 1229 the manor was confirmed to Thurstan,?7 but 
Ralph Mortimer was claiming it in 1230.28 Thurstan 
held the manor in 1235, and by 1253 it had passed 
to his son Adam, who obtained a grant of a market 
and fair;3° it was probably then that Adam created 
the borough, first recorded in 1295 after his death, 
in part of the manor.3! When Adam was captured 
by Roger Mortimer at the battle of Northampton 
in 1264 he pledged the manor of Stanley to William 


™ Glos. R.O., Q/RSf 2. 

15 Poor Law Abstract, 1804, pp. 184-5. 

16 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879), 743; O.S. Map 1/2,500, 
Glos. XLIX. 6 (1884 edn.). 

17 Notice-board at playing-field. 

18 Copies in Glos. Colln. 10960 (20), 16937 (16). 

19 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 169v. 

20 Trans. B.G.A.S. xiii. 319-20. 

21 Tbid., lvii, 70. 

22 Pipe R. 1160 (P.R.S. ii), 29, and later rolls. 

23 Rot. Chart. (Rec. Com.), 126. 

24 Rot. Litt. Claus. (Rec. Com.), i. 240. 

25 Ibid. 282. 

26 Byre Rolls, 1221-2 (Selden Soc. xxxii), 102-3; Rot. 
Litt. Claus. (Rec. Com.), ii. 213. 

27 Cal. Chart. R. 1226-57, 89. 

28 Close R. 1227-31, 329. 

29 Bk. of Fees, i. 439. 

30 Cal. Chart. R. 1226-57, 414. 

31 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1236-1300, 169. 
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Devereux (de Ebroicis) who had given security to 
Mortimer for the payment of Adam’s ransom,%2 and 
Adam and Devereux were disputing the manor in 
1277.33 At his death c. 1295 Adam was succeeded by 
his son Aumary le Despenser3+ who held the manor 
in 130335 but had granted it by 1311 to John Giffard 
of Brimpsfield.3¢ In 1313, however, the manor was 
in the hands of the Crown,37 which apparently 
retained it until 1315 when John Giffard was 
pardoned for acquiring it without licence.38 

On John Giffard’s rebellion and execution in 1322 


the manor passed to the Crown39 but in 1323 it was’ 


granted to John’s wife Avelina,*? who held it at her 
death c. 1327.41 In 1328 it was held by John 
Mautravers as guardian of John Giffard’s lands,” 
and in 1330 it was included in the quitclaim made 
by John of Kellaways, the heir of the Giffards, to 
John Mautravers; Mautravers forfeited his lands the 
same year,*3 and in 1337 the Crown granted the 
manor to Maurice of Berkeley (d. 1347).44 The 
manor was restored to John Mautravers in 1351,45 
and after his death in 13644° passed to his wife Agnes 
(d. 1375),47 and then to his grand-daughter Eleanor 
and her husband John FitzAlan‘§ (d. 1379). It then 
passed to John FitzAlan’s son John (d. 1391),49 
whose wife Elizabeth received it in 1393.5° She died 
in 1408, when it passed to her son John FitzAlan,5 
later Earl of Arundel (d. 1421).5? A third of the 
manor was retained in dower by John’s wife Eleanor 
until her death in 1455;53 the remainder passed to 
their son John, Earl of Arundel (d. 1435), and to his 
son Humphrey who died a minor in 1438. The manor 
passed to Humphrey’s uncle William FitzAlan, Earl 
of Arundel5+ (d. 1487), and to the successive earls, 
Thomas (d. 1524), William (d. 1544), and Henry 
FitzAlan.55 Henry’s son-in-law John Lumley, Lord 
Lumley, held the manor in 1558 or 1559,5¢ but 
Henry granted it to the Crown in 1560.57 

In 1609 the Crown granted the manor to George 
Salter and John Williams,58 and by 1610 it had 
passed to Sir George Huntley of Frocester5? who 
sold the borough of King’s Stanley in 1617. In 
1631 his son William sold the manor to Sir Robert 
Ducie, Bt.,° on whose death in 1634 it passed to 
Sir Robert’s son Richard® (d. 1657). Richard was 
succeeded by his brother, Sir William Ducie, later 
Viscount Downe (d. 1679), whose estates passed to 


32 Close R. 1264-8, 43. 

33 Abbrev. Plac. (Rec. Com.), 194. 

34 Cal. Ing. p.m. iii, pp. 157-8. 

35 Feud. Aids, ii. 25'7. 

36 Select Cases in King’s Bench (Selden Soc. lxxvi), p. lxxi 
n; C 143/92/21. 

37 Cal. Fine R. 1307-19, 160. 

38 Cal. Pat. 1313-17, 272; Feud. Aids, ii. 266. 

39 Trans. B.G.A.S. xx. 239; Cal. Fine R. 1319-27, 96. 

40 Cal Close, 1318-23, 651-2. 

4t Cal. Ing. p.m. Vii, p. 49. 

42 §.C. 6/1119/1. 

43 C.P. 25(1)/286/36/67; cf. below, p. 273. 

4 Cal. Pat. 1334-8, 563; Cal. Ing. p.m. ix, p. 28. 

45 Cal. Close, 1349-54, 313; cf. below, p. 273. 

46 Cal. Inq. p.m. Xi, p. 454. 

47 Cal. Close, 1364-8, 9; Cal. Ing. p.m. xiv, p. 189. 

48 Cal. Close, 1374-7, 184. 

49 Complete Peerage, i. 253; Cal. Pat. 1377-81, 538. 

5° Cal. Close, 1392-6, 57. 

5! Cal. Fine R. 1405-13, 112-13. 

52 Complete Peerage, i. 247. 

53 C 139/162/29; see below, p. 274. 

54 C 139/88/50. 

55 Complete Peerage, i. 247-52. 

56 S.C. 12/33/10. 


his niece Elizabeth (d. 1703) and her husband 
Edward Moreton (d. 1687).°3 ‘The manor passed to 
their son Matthew Ducie Moreton, created in 1720 
Baron Ducie of Moreton (d. 1735),°* and then to his 
son Matthew, created in 1763 Baron Ducie of 
Tortworth (d. 1770).°5 The estate then passed to the 
nephew of the second Matthew, Thomas Reynolds, 
Lord Ducie (d. 1785), who assumed the name of 
Moreton,® to Thomas’s brother Francis, Lord 
Ducie (d. 1808), who also assumed the name of 
Moreton, and to Francis’s son Thomas Reynolds 


. Moreton (d. 1840), created Earl Ducie in 1837. In 


1839 the estate, which included Court farm, Wood- 
side farm, and Stanley Wood, amounted to c¢. 310 
a.68 Before 1846 it was sold by Thomas, Earl Ducie, 
or his son Henry, to William Leigh® of Woodchester 
Park (d. 1873); Leigh’s son William was succeeded 
before 1919 by Henry Vincent Leigh.7° The Leighs 
sold the estate c. 1922; Court farm was bought by 
G. W. Fletcher, whose son Mr. J. G. Fletcher owned 
and farmed it in 1967,7! and Woodside farm by the 
Malpass family who farmed it in 1967.7 

The original manor-house was presumably on the 
moated site west of the church. Excavation there has 
indicated that the site was occupied in Henry I’s 
reign and the moat enlarged in the mid 12th century,” 
and the name King’s Hill later applied to the site 
suggests occupation during the later 12th century 
when the manor was held by the Crown;” a house 
belonging to the manor was recorded in extents of 
1295 and 1322, but not in one of 1331.75 Court Farm 
on the south-east of the village served as the manor- 
house in the 19th century, but had only compara- 
tively recently become part of the manor estate; it 
had presumably been a part of the borough, to 
which it owed a quit-rent in the 18th century, and, 
as the name dates from before its acquisition by the 
lords of the manor, it, or its adjoining building 
known as the Court House, may at one time have 
been the meeting-place for borough courts. The 
Court House may have been the building that c. 1775 
was thought to have once served as a gaol.76 Court 
Farm was evidently included in the ‘Court estate’ 
owned by a Mr. Chapman in 173477 and acquired 
from him before 1751 by Richard Clutterbuck of 
Peckstreet House? who was presumably the Mr. 
Clutterbuck who owned Court Farm in 1777.79 In 


é 57 Cal. Pat. 1560-3, 44; cf. E 310/14/51 f. 7; E 310/14/53 
Ske 

58 Glos. R.O., D 340a/T 87. 

59 Ibid. D 873/T 1. 60 See below. 

6t Glos. Colln. deeds 177.46; C.P. 25(2)/421/7 Chas. I 
Mich./38. 

62 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, i. 212-1 

63 For the Ducies see Burke, Peme (1956), 684-5. 

64 Atkyns, Glos. 681. 

65 Glos. R.O., D 340a/M 8. 

66 Rudder, Glos. 682. 

67 Glos. R.O., Q/REI 1, 1792. 

68 G.D.R. King’s Stanley tithe award. 

69 Glos. R.O., D 873, borough rentals. 

7° Burke, Land. Gent. (1898), 884; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. 
(1856 and later edns.). 

71 Ex inf. Mr. Fletcher. 

72 Ex inf. Mr. Malpass. 

73 Ex inf. Mr. Evans. 

74 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 208; see above. 

75 Cal. Ing. p.m. iii, pp. 157-8; S.C. 11/245-6. 

76 See p. 253. 

77 Glos. R.O., D 873, borough rentals. 

78 Ibid. 1751, undated c. 1750; P 190/OV 2/6, 1753 rate; 
see below. 

79 Taylor, Map of Glos. (1777). 
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1783 Court Farm was owned by Thomas Purnell 
Purnell8° who sold the house and 107 a. in 1792 or 
1793 to Francis, Lord Ducie, the lord of the manor.*! 
It is a 17th-century stone house comprising a rec- 
tangular block with gabled extensions to the west; it 
has some stone-mullioned windows with dripmoulds 
but others were replaced in the early 18th century 
with sash windows. The Court House to the west is a 
single stone-built range, apparently of the 16th 
century, similar to a large barn, which purpose it 
served in 1967. It has two stories and attics, with 
arched doorways, stone-mullioned windows with 
dripmoulds, a stone newel stair at each end, and a 
roof with curved wind-braces; a grotesque face is 
carved on the finial of the southern gable. A massive 
central fireplace and chimney were apparently added 
later, and the west wall is supported by a large 
buttress.’ Another stone barn near-by has a similar 
roof and is apparently of the same date as the Court 
House. In 1773 Edmund Clutterbuck of the Stanley 
House branch of the family described the Court 
House as ‘now uninhabited’ and ‘formerly a very good 
mansion, and the ancient seat of our ancestors’ ;83 he 
was presumably either recording a family tradition 
or drawing conclusions from the ownership of the 
estate by his distant cousins of Peckstreet House. 

Sir George Huntley sold the borough of KING’S 
STANLEY in 1617 to William Clutterbuck’+ of 
King’s Stanley (d. 1655). It presumably passed to 
William’s son Thomas (d. 1666),85 and in 1675 it 
was held by Thomas’s sister Elizabeth (d. 1682) and 
her husband Robert Oldisworth of Wotton-under- 
Edge.®¢ In 1695 William Clutterbuck of Rodborough, 
clothier, perhaps Thomas’s son, sold the borough 
to his mortgagee Elizabeth Browning;87 it then 
consisted of the lordship and £27 11s. 7d. in reserved 
rents.88 Elizabeth settled it on her grandson John 
Baker Bridges Dowell®9 (d. 1743), who devised it to 
the Revd. Staunton Degge® of Over, in Almonds- 
bury. Staunton Degge sold the borough in 1753 to 
Samuel Paul of Rodborough, clothier,9! who held it 
in 1767.% By c. 1775 it had passed to Nathaniel 
Peach,%3 and in 1801 it was held by Mary Paul, a 
widow, and Samuel Wathen of Woodchester, 
presumably the Sir Samuel Wathen who held it in 
1822% and died in 1835.95 Sir Samuel settled the 
borough on Sir Paul Baghott (formerly Wathen), 
who apparently sold his interest in 1834 to Thomas 
Lediard, who was lord of the borough in 1837. By 


80 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 8. 
81 Glos. R.O., Q/REI 1, 1792, 1793; D 873, borough 
rental, 1795; D 1011/P 19. 
82 See plate facing p. 207 
83 Clutterbuck Diary, 7; EBs N. & Q.v. 459. 
84 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 2. 
85 Glos. N. & QO. v. 387-8. 
86 Glos. R.O., D 149/M 17; Glos. N. & QO. v. 387; 
Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 312 
87 Glos. R.O. 20) 873/T 8; Glos. N. & Q. v. 388. 
88 Glos. R.O., 'D 873, borough rentals. 
89 Ibid. T 8. 9° Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 248. 
91 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 8. 
92 Ibid. borough rentals. 
93 Rudder, Glos. 684. 
94 Glos. R.O., D 873, borough ct. rolls. 
95 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 248. 
%6 Glos. N. & Q.i. 173. 
97 Ibid. ; Glos. R.O., D 873, borough ct. rolls. 
98 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 316. 
99 Ibid. (1863), 299; see below. 
' Cal. Pat. 1307-13, 160. 
2 Ibid. 1313-17, 161. 
3 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 50. 


KING’S STANLEY 


1845 the borough had passed to Joseph King,” and 
his trustees held it in 1856.98 By 1863 the lordship 
had been acquired by Samuel Stephens Marling of 
Stanley Park, with which it thereafter descended.% 
In 1309 Aumary le Despenser granted a messuage 
and 24a. to Stephen Marshal of Oldberrow,! who 
granted the estate in 1314 to William Marshal of 
Oldberrow.? Amice of Oldberrow who was assessed 
for tax at King’s Stanley in 1327 was perhaps 
William’s widow,? and in 1334 his son William 
received seisin on coming of age.* William Marshal 
granted the estate in 1369 to Hugh Twissells (d. 
1381). John Twissell died seised of the estate in 
1454,” and it then passed to successive sons John 
(d. 1471),8 Robert (d. r501),° and George (d. 1534).?° 
George’s son Edward! in 1548 made a grant of the 
estate, said to comprise a capital messuage and 60 a. 
to the lessee, Thomas Winston of Randwick, but 
was later disputing it with Winston.% In 1552 
Edward granted the estate to Joan Wilkinson,'3 to 
whom Thomas Winston granted his claim in 1555.™ 
Joan was dead by 1558 when the estate was divided 
among coheirs,!5 two of whom, Ralph Coley and 
Ralph Hetherington, granted their shares in 1562 
and 1564 respectively to a third, Jane wife of 
Michael Locke.'® In 1564 Jane and her husband 
granted the estate to Richard Clutterbuck (d. 1591),?7 
and it was presumably represented by the 5 mes- 
suages and 34 a. owned by Richard’s son, ‘Thomas, 
at his death in 1614. The estate then passed to 
Thomas’s son, William Clutterbuck,!® who bought 
the borough of King’s Stanley’? in 1617, but it is 
not known whether it passed to William’s heirs. A 
customary tenement called Blakeford, comprising a 
messuage and } yardland, which was also held by 
George Twissell at his death in 1534,7° later passed 
to Richard Selwyn from whom it was bought in 
1612 by Jasper Clutterbuck of Stanley House.71 
About 1306 Aumary le Despenser granted an 
estate, later known as NOTELYNS PLACE, to 
John Notelyn and Joan his wife,?2 and John Notelyn 
had the highest tax assessment in King’s Stanley in 
1327.73 Joan, the widow of John Notelyn, died c. 
1340 when a messuage, then ruinous, and 64a. 
passed to her son John.24 John Notelyn died in 
1361,25 and his son John in 137726 when the estate 
passed to Hugh Notelyn (d. 1432). Hugh’s son 
John27 held the estate until his death in 144278 when 
it was granted to John’s widow Joan during the 


4 Cal. Ing. p.m. vii, pp. 47-48; Cal. Close, 1333-7, 266. 
5 Cal. Pat. 1367-70, 272. 
® C 136/34(4)/76. 
7C 139/152/2. 
9 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii, p. 318. 
10 C 142/56/21. 
uL, & P. Hen. VIII, xv, p. 169, which gives Edward’s 
grandfather as Edward instead of Robert. 
12 Cal. Pat. 1547-8, 278; Sta. Cha. 2/26/78 
13 Cal. Pat. 1550-3, 417. 
™ C.P. 25(2)/71/587/49. 
15 Cal. Pat. 1558-60, 138. 
16 Tbid, 1560-3, 397; 1563-6, p. 4. 
17 Ibid, 1563-6, p. 130. 
18 Glos. N. & Q. v. 383-7; C 142/343/169. 
19 See above. 
20 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlvi. 112. 
21 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, iii. 20; see below. 
22 Cal. Pat. 1301-7, 442. 
23 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 50. 
24 Ing. p.m. Glos. oe. 280. 
25 Cal. Ing. p.m. Xi, p. 3 
27 Cal. Fine R. aes. ae C 139/53/7.- 
28 C 139/108/8. 


8 C 140/36/r19. 


26 C 136/2(15)/27. 
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minority of his son John.29 John Notelyn died in 
1450 still a minor and was succeeded by his cousin 
Joan, the wife of John Lynnet.3° John Lynnet died 
in 1501 when his heir was his son Richard.3! In 1548 
Thomas Lynnet had licence to grant lands in King’s 
Stanley to Nicholas Rogers,3? and Thomas Rogers 
held Notelyns Place and another house and estate 
called Jemettes Place, which he had purchased, at 
his death in 1638; Thomas’s heir was his son 
Thomas.’3 

Jemettes Place, and perhaps also Notelyns Place, 


later formed part of the estate known as STANLEY 


PARK in the east part of the parish.3+ In 1686 the 
estate, with Pen Wood and other lands, was owned 
by John Jeffreys, who was dead by 1688 when it 
passed to his nephew, also John Jeffreys. The 
nephew or an heir of the same name leased it in 1739 
to Thomas Pettat, who bought it in 1746. In 1759 
Thomas Pettat settled 165 a. on the marriage of his 
son Thomas.35 Thomas the son mortgaged the 
estate in 1782 to his brother-in-law Sir George 
Onesiphorus Paul, Bt.,3¢ the prison reformer, who 
was one of the assignees of the estate on Pettat’s 
bankruptcy as a clothier in 1786 and became the 
owner in 1797.37 Sir George sold c. 100 a. of the 
estate in 1799 to Henry Burgh.3* Henry Burgh was 
succeeded at his death in 1848 by his son Edward39 
who sold the estate in 1849 to Joseph Watts, his 
father’s mortgagee since 1823, and Watts sold it in 
1850 to Samuel Stephens Marling,*° the millowner.#! 
Another part of the estate, 84a. including Pen 
Wood, was retained by Sir George Onesiphorus 
Paul and passed on his death in 1820 to his nephew 
Robert Snow Paul. Robert Paul conveyed it in 1847 
to Sir John Dean Paul, Bt. (d. 1852), whose son Sir 
John sold it in 1853 to Samuel Marling.4? Samuel 
Marling, who purchased a number of other estates 
in King’s Stanley before 1872,43 was created a 
baronet in 1882 and died in 1883. His estates passed 
to his son Sir William Henry Marling (d. 1919), and 
to Sir William’s son, Col. Sir Percival Scrope 
Marling, V.C. (d. 1936).44 Sir Percival’s widow, 
Beatrice, held the estates until her death in 1941, 
when they passed to her nephew, Sir John Stanley 
Vincent Marling.45 The land was sold to the various 
farmers in 1952.46 

The house at Stanley Park incorporates part of a 
rough-cast wall with the date 1584 and stone- 
mullioned windows with dripmoulds, which may 
represent the Jemettes Place mentioned in 1638;47 
a close called Gemmetts on the south-east of the 
house belonged to the estate in the 18th century.%8 


29 Cal. Fine R. 1437-45, 256. 

30 C 139/141/6. 

32 Cal. Pat. 1547-8, 335. 

33 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, iii. 130-1. 
34 Ibid.; cf. Glos. R.O., D 873/'T 52, marriage settlement, 


1759. 
35 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 52. 
37 Ibid. T 52; see below, p. 282. 
38 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 54. 
39 Ibid. D 873/T 55a. 
41 See p. 280. 
43 See below. 
co For his career see P. Marling, Rifleman and Hussar 
1931). 
45 Burke, Peerage (1956), 1460; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 
and later edns.), 
46 Sale cat. penes the owner of Redhill Farm; local 
information. 
47 See above. 


48\Glos, R.O;,,. D873) s2icty lns4. 


31 C 142/15/39. 


36 Ibid. T 54. 


40 Ibid. T 54. 
42 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 16. 


The house on the site in 1749 was called “Thomas 
Pettat’s great house’.49 It was largely rebuilt in 1850 
in the Tudor style by Samuel Marling, who added 
an extension on the north in 1870.5° The interior 
included both Tudor and Gothic details liberally 
ornamented with the Marling arms and the initials 
of members of the family. The family lived at the 
house until c. 19477 when Sir John Marling began its 
conversion into flats, and in 1952 it was sold to 
Cretra Investments Ltd. who were completing the 
conversion in 1967.5! A stable-block in Cotswold 


style was built south-west of the house by John 


Jeffreys in 169255? it incorporates a cross-gabled 
dovecot and a cottage. An extension was made on 
the north by Samuel Marling in 1872,53 and in 1967 
the stable-block also was leased as flats. 

An estate centred on STANLEY HOUSE and 
Stanley Mill was owned for two hundred years by 
the Clutterbucks, a family of clothiers. In 1579 
Richard Clutterbuck (d. 1591) bought the mill and 
lands from Richard Harmer.+ Richard Clutterbuck’s 
heirs by his first wife Joan inherited his estate 
formerly belonging to the Twissells and later became 
lords of the borough;55 the mill and Stanley House, 
then known as Giles Mill and Giles Meese, passed 
to Jasper Clutterbuck, Richard’s son by his second 
wife Elizabeth. By small purchases of land made 
from 1605 onwards Jasper (d. 1627) built up a 
considerable estate at King’s Stanley.5° Part of it 
including c. 80a. passed to Jasper’s second son 
Richard (d. 1670), who sold it to Daniel Lysons, but 
it reverted to the Clutterbucks of Stanley House in 
1707 when Daniel’s son, Daniel, sold it to Thomas 
Clutterbuck.57 The mill and another part of the 
estate passed on Jasper Clutterbuck’s death in 1627 
to his widow Margaret, but in 1629 she made them 
over to his eldest son Johns® (d. 1680), who was 
succeeded by his son Thomas Clutterbuck (d. 1696). 
Thomas’s son Jasper died a few months after his 
father, and the mill and part of the estate passed to 
Jasper’s widow Catherine, who married William 
Payne.59 The remainder of the estate passed to 
Jasper’s son, Thomas Clutterbuck® (d. by 1717), 
and then, with the land bought from Daniel Lysons, 
to Thomas’s brother Jasper,®! who had apparently 
succeeded to his mother’s portion of the estate by 
1735, and died in 1752. Jasper’s son Jasper 
succeeded and died in 1782. 

Stanley House, Stanley Mill, and a part of the 
lands passed to Jasper’s daughter Sarah and her 
husband, John Hawker of Dudbridge, who together 
sold them in 1783 to John Holbrow of Uley.® After 


49 Ibid. borough rental. 

50 Dates on bldg. 

51 Ex inf. Mr. Collins of Cretra Investments Ltd. 

52 Date and inits. on weather-vane. 

53 Date on bldg. 

54 C.P. 25(2)/143/1838/14; Glos. N. &. Q v. 383, in an 
article on the Clutterbuck family by Robert H. Clutter- 
buck, on which the account given here is largely based. 

55 See above. 

56 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, iii. 19-26. For the Stanley 
House branch of the Clutterbucks see Glos. N. & Q. v. 


455-8. 

s7 Glos. R.O., D 1347, deeds of Clutterbuck fam. 1637— 
1720. 

58 Glos. Colln. deeds 177.25. 

59 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 51; ibid. borough rental, 1749. 

60 Atkyns, Glos. 681; Glos. R.O., D 182/ITI/123. 

6t Glos. R.O., D 873/T 6. 

6 Tbid. P 190/OV 2/4. 

63 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 51. 
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Holbrow’s death in 1790 the estate was apparently 
held by his wife Elizabeth (d. 1793), and then 
reverted to John Hawker, who sold it in 1802 to 
Nathaniel Peach Wathen. Wathen sold the estate 
in 1808 to Joseph Wathen,*t who sold Stanley Mill 
in 1813 to George Harris and Donald Maclean, 
whose partnet, Charles Stephens, sold the mill in 
1842 to Nathaniel Samuel Marling.°5 Joseph Wathen 
sold Stanley House and c. 25 a. in 1820 to Donald 
Maclean, from whom William Marmont bought 
them in 1839. Marmont sold the house and land 
in 1841 to Nathaniel Marling,6© who in 1854 sold 
Stanley House, Stanley Mill, and the land to his 
brother, Samuel Marling of Stanley Park.® 

The building of Stanley House was apparently 
begun by Richard Clutterbuck and completed in 
1593 after his death.68 It comprises a single rec- 
tangular stone block of two stories and attics with 
three gables at the front. Sash windows were added 
in the 18th century, and the gables have small round- 
headed lights; one of the original stone-mullioned 
windows with dripmoulds survives in a gable at the 
rear. Stanley House was the home of William Henry 
Marling from 1861 or earlier to c. 1885 when he 
moved to Stanley Park.° In 1927 the house was 
bought by Mr. A. G. C. Gibson, the owner and 
occupier in 1967.79 An ornate late-18th- or early- 
19th-century Gothic stone stable-block on the north 
of the house was being restored by the Midlands 
Electricity Board in 1968 for use as offices.7! 

Another part of the estates of Jasper Clutterbuck 
(d. 1782), known as REDHILL FARM and includ- 
ing most of the land which had been owned for a 
time by the Lysons family, later became divided 
between Sarah and John Hawker, and Jasper’s other 
daughter Martha and her husband William Read. 
The Reads’ share was bought in 1807 by Thomas 
Gray who acquired the other moiety from Richard 
Hawker, son of Sarah and John, in 1809. Thomas 
Gray died in 1835, and his wife Maria?? was 
presumably the Mary Gray who held Redhill Farm 
and 66a. in 1838.73 Maria died in 1852, and was 
succeeded by her grandson, John Charles Conolly, 
who by will proved 1855 devised Redhill Farm to 
his brother Thomas Richard Conolly. Thomas 
Conolly sold the estate in 1867 to Samuel Marling 
of Stanley Park.74 The house, recorded from 1707,75 
is a Cotswold-style stone farm-house. 

An estate centred on PECKSTREET HOUSE 
(sometimes called Peckstreet Farm) east of King’s 
Stanley village was held from the early 17th century 
by another branch of the Clutterbuck family.76 The 


64 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 248; Glos. R.O., D 873/T 51. 

65 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 56-57. 

6 Tbid. T 55. 67 Ibid. T 55, T' 57; cf. above. 

68 The initials of Richard and his wife Elizabeth, his 
cloth-mark, and the date appear on the front of the house. 

69 Marling, Rifleman and Hussar, 1; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. 
(1863 and later edns.). 

70 Ex inf. Mr. Gibson. 

71 Local information. 

72 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 22. 

73 G.D.R. King’s Stanley tithe award. 

74 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 22; see above. 

75 Ibid. P 190/OV 2/2. 

76 Glos. N. & Q. vi. 13-16. 

77 The house had the initials R.C. and the date over the 
door: Glos. N. & Q. vi. 13. 

78 Atkyns, Glos. 681-2. 

79 Rudder, Glos. 684. 

80 Glouc. Fnl. 22 Feb. 1790. 

81 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 3. 
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house was apparently built in 1636 by Richard 
Clutterbuck (d. 1677),77 and his son Richard was 
said to have a good house and estate there c. 1710.78 
The second Richard died in 1714, and the estate 
passed to successive sons, Richard (d. 1718), Richard 
(d. 1778),79 and James (d. 1786). On James’s death 
it passed to his brother Thomas® (d. 1814), and then 
reverted to James’s son John®! (d. 1839). The estate, 
which amounted to 68 a., was held by John’s widow 
Mary until her death in 1855,8% and her grandson 
Richard Clutterbuck sold it in 1871 to Samuel 
Marling of Stanley Park.83 The house, which stood 
east of Peckstreet not far from the surviving farm- 
house,°+ had 4 hearths in 1672.85 It was a fair-sized 
Cotswold-style house with gables, stone-mullioned 
windows with dripmoulds, and chimneys with 
moulded stone caps.8* In 1896 it was said to have 
been long uninhabited,87 and it had been pulled 
down by 1924.88 

Another house, also called PECKSTREET 
HOUSE, standing to the north-west of the Clutter- 
buck’s house, was held as copyhold by Richard 
Selwyn, clothier, in 1610. In that year Sir George 
Huntley, lord of the manor, sold the freehold to 
Thomas and Giles Parry who sold it a few months 
later to William Selwyn, apparently Richard’s son.*? 
William’s son William held the house in 1679, and 
in 1684 William and Jasper Selwyn of Broadwell 
sold the house and 41 a. to Nathaniel Paul. By 1700 
the estate had apparently passed to Nathaniel’s son 
John, and in 1733 John’s widow Holman released it 
to John’s brother Nathaniel Paul,9! who may have 
occupied it earlier.22 On Nathaniel’s death in 1737 
it passed to his son Onesiphorus Paul (d. 1770), 
and then to Onesiphorus’s brother, Obadiah Paul of 
Rodborough who died in 1792.94 The estate was 
then held briefly by Obadiah’s niece Anne Pierce 
and by her son Obadiah Paul Pierce, who was dead 
by 1793 when it had passed to his sisters Sarah and 
Anne. Sarah sold her share to Anne and the estate 
was settled on Anne’s marriage to James Denison 
in 1797. In 1829 James and Anne mortgaged it to 
William Marmont. Although Marmont was re- 
garded as the owner in 1839,9° James and William 
Denison, the sons of James and Anne, made a 
conveyance of the estate to him in 1842.97 Marmont 
died in 1862,9% and in 1872 the Peckstreet estate was 
purchased from his trustees by Samuel Marling of 
Stanley Park.9° The house is a 17th-century stone 
farm-house faced in rough-cast with gables and 
stone-mullioned windows with dripmoulds. An 
adjoining house called the Puckhouse was sold with 


82 G.D.R. King’s Stanley tithe award; Glos. R.O., D 
873, borough rentals, 1846, 1854. 

83 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 3; cf. above. 

84 G.D.R. King’ s Stanley tithe award. 

5 he ae rot. 51. 

86 Glos & Q. v, sketch facing p. 383. 

a Ibid. - 13 

8M. E. N. Witchell and C. R. Hudleston, Family of 

Clutterbuck (Glouc. 1924), 94. 

89 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 1. 

9° Ibid. P 190/OV 2/1; Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 160. 

9t Glos. R.O., D 873/T 1. 

92 Cf. Hockaday Abs. cccxlvii, 1726. 

93 Glos. R.O., D 182/III/123; cf. ibid. D 873/T 1; 
Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 248. 

94 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 4; cf. T 1. 


95 Ibid. T 4 

26° DRE King s oa tithe award; see above. 

97 Glos. R.O., 73/T 4. 

98 Ibid. T 28. 99 Ibid. T 4; cf. above. 
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Peckstreet House in 1610, but had apparently been 
pulled down by 1684.1 

An estate at Selsley, later called PICKED ELM 
FARM, was owned by John Wathen in 1737 when 
he settled it on the marriage of his son John.? The 
younger John was apparently the one that died in 
1744, and the elder the John Wathen that died in 
1752.3 In 1765 the estate was settled on the marriage 
of Thomas Wathen, the son of the younger John.* 
Thomas Wathen or another of the same name died 
in 1819, when his heirs were his daughter Anne, 


who married Sir Paul Baghott, and his grandson’ 


Samuel Edwards.5 By 1839 Picked Elm Farm with 
52a. had passed to David Powell Sands,® and in 
1890 Mrs. Mary Sands sold the estate to Charles Pool 
(d. 1903). Charles Pool was succeeded by his two 
sisters, Beata Prout and Elizabeth Pool, who devised 
their shares of the estate before 1907 to Beata’s son, 
J. C. P. Prout, who sold it in 1918 to Sir William 
Henry Marling of Stanley Park.7 The house, dated 
1632,8 is of stone with gables, stone-mullioned 
windows with dripmoulds, and a stone chimney with 
a decorated cap. 

An estate of 54 a., including BOROUGH HOUSE 
FARM south-west of King’s Stanley village, was 
put up for sale in 1791.9 The estate was owned in 
1839 by John Pegler.!° By 1885 it had been acquired 
by the Marlings of Stanley Park,!! and Sir Percival 
Marling sold it c. 1920 to the farmer, Mr. J. H. P. 
Camm. Mr. Camm, who owned and occupied the 
house in 1967, sold the land in 1952 to Mr. E. P. 
Malpass of Old Castle House.!2 Borough House 
Farm is a late-17th-century stone house of two 
stories and attics; it has stone-mullioned windows 
with dripmoulds and the front has three gables with 
blind oval windows.*3 

A house called the PIGEON HOUSE and an 
estate were acquired by Daniel Fowler, a clothier, 
in the mid 17th century. Daniel’s son Daniel owned 
the estate in 1681, and his grandson, also Daniel 
Fowler, sold the house and c. 35a. to Thomas 
Shurmer in 1726.% By 1751 the house had passed 
to the Rimmingtons, owners of the Oil Mill at 
Ebley, who evidently still owned it in 1785.15 By 
1790 the Pigeon House was owned by Thomas 
Clutterbuck of Peckstreet House,!® and it had 
presumably been destroyed by 1839 when Mary 
Clutterbuck owned an empty close called the Pigeon 
House Orchard west of the Baptist chapel at Middle 
Yard.!7 It was perhaps the house with 7 hearths 
occupied by Daniel Fowler in 1672,!8 and it was 
described as a large house in 1790.79 


? Glos. R.O., D'873/T x. 2 Ibid. T 9. 
3 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 248. 
4 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 9. 5 Ibid. T 25. 


® G.D.R. King’s Stanley tithe award. 

7 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 25; cf. above. 

8 The date and initials J.W.S.(or Z?) appear in the porch. 

9 Glouc. Jnl. 20 June 1791. 

10 G.D.R. King’s Stanley tithe award. 

™ Glos. R.O., D 873/T 35/1. 

12 Ex inf. Mr. Camm. 

13 See plate facing p. 245. 

14 Glos. Colln. deeds 177.3 

1s Glos. R.O., P 190/OV Ape lau Fnl. 26 Dec. 1785; 
cf. below, p. 282. 

26 Glouc. ¥nl. 22 Feb. 1790; see above. 

17G.D.R. King’s Stanley tithe award; 
D 873/T 5, mortgage of 1830. 

18 EF 179/247/14 rot. 50. 

19 Glouc. Jnl. 22 Feb. 1790. 

20 Dom. BR. (Rec. Com.), i. 169v. 


cf. Glos. R.O., 


ECONOMIC HISTORY: Acricutture. There 
were 4 servi with 2 ploughs on the demesne of 
King’s Stanley manor in 1086;?° the demesne arable 
was said in 1295 to be 2 plough- lands amounting to 
196 a., or alternatively 248} a. Seventeen acres of 
demesne meadow were also recorded in 1295.21 In 
1322 there were 220 a. of arable on the demesne, 
of which all but 14 a. lay in the open fields.” 

In 1086 the manor supported 8 villani and 6 
bordars with 10 ploughs.”3 In 1295 the rent of the 
free tenants made a total of £7 16s., and the works 
and customs of the other tenants were valued at 
£8 13s. About 5os. of the free rent was paid by the 
inhabitants of the borough, indicating that there 
were then as in 1322 50 burgages each held at a 
rent of 15.25 In 1533 no relief was due on the death 
of the holder of a burgage but the heir had to do 
fealty in the court on taking possession.?° In 1322 
there was a fairly high proportion of free tenants on 
the manor, including 6 who held messuages and 
% yardlands and c. 12 who held messuages and 
I-10 a.; 8 tenants held tenements of various sizes 
for life at cash rents, and 11 others owed rents of 
cash and hens and eggs and labour-services, of 
whom two had $ yardlands, 5 had fardels, two had 
5 a., and two had mondaylands.?7 A fardel, later said 
to be 10 a.,28 was a } yardland, and holders of fardels 
owed half the services of the } yardlanders. Copy- 
holds were mentioned on the manor from 1461 when 
a tenant’s widow and son, for whose lives the 
tenement had been granted, were refused admission 
because they were too poor to find security for rent 
and repairs.29 Several former copyhold tenements 
were leased for lives, with heriots still payable, in 
the later 16th century.3° Some customary land was 
enfranchised by Sir George Huntley when he 
became lord in 1610,3! but there was still some 
copyhold in 1767.32 

In 1331 a three-course rotation was apparently 
being followed on the manor when the open-field 
arable on the demesne lay in West field, in the 
south-west corner of the parish, Nether field (or 
Lower field), north of King’s Stanley village, and 
Halfecombe (or Hautecombe) field ;33 the wheat field 
was mentioned in 1461,34 and the stubble and the 
Lent fields in 1522.35 Over (or Upper) field, south 
of King’s Stanley village, was recorded in 1533,36 
and Redhill field, east of the village, and another 
called Park field, in 1705.37 T'wo crops and a fallow 
remained the practice in the west of the parish in 
1776.38 Nast field (later Stanley End Far field)39 and 
Stanley End field recorded in 1759, both to the 


21 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1236-1300, 168-9; two separate extents 
give different amounts of arable. 

22 S.C. 11/245. 23 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 169v. 

24 Ing. p.m. Glos, 1236-1300, 168-9. 

28 S.C. 11/245; cf. Trans. B.G.A.S. xlvi. 121. 

26 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 247. 27§.C. 11/245. 

28 Req. 2/28/58. 29 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 220-1. 
eae Rie f. 7; E 310/14/53 ff. 51, 57; E 310/14/54 

. 8, 16, 34. 

31 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 1; Glos. Colln. deeds 177.46. 

32 Glos. R.O., D 340a/M 8. 

33 §.C. 11/246; cf. G.D.R. King’s Stanley tithe award. 

34 Trans. B. GA. S. xlv. 220. 

35 Glos. R.O., D 340a/M 23. 

36 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 248; cf. G.D.R. King’s Stanley 
tithe award. 

37 G.D.R. King’s Stanley terrier. 

38 Glos. Colln, SR 163, tithe accts. 1765-78, agreement 
for leasing part of glebe (loose paper). 

39 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 25. 
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south-east of Selsley, formed another group of 
fields.4° Far Redhill field, east of Redhill field, was 
not recorded before 1839.4! Wheat, beans, barley, 
and oats were being grown in 1794,4? and small 
acreages of turnips and peas and a comparatively 
large acreage of potatoes were recorded among a 
total arable of 218 a. in 1801.43 

Ten acres of meadow were recorded in 1086.44 
Stanley Meadow, the main common meadow, 
recorded from 1618,45 lay by the river north of 
Stanley Park,#® and 16a. in Stonehouse Ham 
belonged to tenants of King’s Stanley.47 In the early 
18th century Stanley Meadow and another called 
Selsley Meadow were said to contain c. 50 a. each 
and to be common to all after the hay-harvest.48 In 
1856 all resident occupiers of land had common in 
c. 40 a. of meadow in the north of the parish, by then 
inclosed and owned by the Marling family, and 
compensation for loss of common was obtained 
from the Nailsworth Railway Company in the 1860s, 
and claimed from the Stroud Rural District, which 
had laid a sewerage pipe there, in 1905;49 in 1967 
the rights of common were in dispute between the 
owner of the land and the farmers of the parish.5° 
The main common of the parish, however, was on 
Selsley Hill estimated at 150 a. in 1766.5! In 1831 
encroachments on the common were opposed and 
walls pulled down by order of the vestry, which 
stinted the common and made regulations for its 
use in 1836.52 In 1852 a plan to inclose Selsley Hill 
was opposed by the Revd. Benjamin Parsons of 
Ebley on the grounds that it would cause hardship to 
the poor.53 In 1967 commoning rights on the hill 
were still exercised by the farmers from May to 
October; they were regulated by a grazing committee 
under the parish council, which appointed a hay- 
ward.5¢ 

Some land had been inclosed out of West field, 
Lower field, and Upper field by the early 17th 
century.55 The Coombes, three closes of arable 
containing 13 a. under Pen Wood mentioned in 1759, 
probably represented part of the field called Haute- 
combe,°*° and uninclosed arable in the valley on the 
east of the wood, known as the Lots in 1839, was 
perhaps the remnant of the field. In 1839, however, 
there were still over 100 a. of uninclosed arable in 
the parish; West field, Upper field, and Redhill field 
each had about 30 a., and three of the other fields 
had c. 10a, About toa. in Stanley Meadow re- 
mained uninclosed in 1839.57 There was still some 
uninclosed arable in West field in 1855.58 

The main farms in 1839 were Court farm (c. 
140 a.), Redhill farm (c. 130 .), lands owned and 


40 Ibid. T 52. 

41 G.D.R. King’s Stanley tithe award. 
42 Glos. R.O., D 149/E 79. 

43 Acreage Returns, 1801. 

44 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 169v. 
45 G.D.R. King’s Stanley terrier. 
46 Ibid. King’s Stanley tithe award. 
47 See p. 277. 

49 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 41. 

50 Ex inf, Mr. Malpass. 

5t Glos. R.O., D 340a/M 8. 

52 Ibid. D 873, vestry min. bk. 1829-39. 
53 Hood, The Earnest Minister, 253-5. 
54 Ex inf. Mr. Malpass. 

55 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, iii. 20, 

56 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 52; see above. 
57 G.D.R. King’s Stanley tithe award. 
58 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 24. 

59 G.D.R. King’s Stanley tithe award. 


48 Atkyns, Glos, 682. 
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leased by William Marmont of Peckstreet (c. 100 a.), 
a farm at Middle Yard (c. 66 a.), and Woodside farm 
(c. 50 a.).59 In 1906 there were 6 farms near King’s 
Stanley village and 8 in the area of Selsley.©° In 
1967 there were c. 10 farms in the parish. They were 
still mainly pasture farms, although several had 
given up dairying in recent years in favour of other 
kinds of farming. 


MILLs AND THE CLOTH INDUSTRY. 'T'wo mills were 
recorded in 1086; they were the most valuable of 
those mentioned in the county. One or both 
probably occupied the site of Stanley Mill on the 
Frome which was perhaps the ruinous mill recorded 
on the manor in 1322. In the later 16th century 
Stanley Mill was owned by the Harmer family; it 
may have incorporated a fulling-mill by 1533 when 
William Harmer was among those recorded as 
digging fuller’s earth,“+ and John Harmer of King’s 
Stanley was described as a clothman in 1549.°5 In 
1562 a moiety of the mill, then comprising a fulling- 
mill and corn-mill, was leased to Robert Clutterbuck 
by John Harmer, 66 and Richard Harmer sold the mill 
in 1579 to Robert’s brother, Richard Clutterbuck ;7 
the ownership of the mill by the Clutterbucks of 
Stanley House and their successors is traced above.® 
Jasper Clutterbuck (d. 1627) rebuilt part of the mill 
and made a new floodgate near Ebley where the 
southern branch of the river parts from the north- 
ern.®? Thomas Clutterbuck and his brother Jasper (d. 
1752) were apparently the only Clutterbuck owners 
who did not work the mill themselves, being styled 
gentlemen rather than clothiers;7° William Payne, 
clothier, their stepfather, evidently worked it until 
his death in 1731,7! and it was probably the mill with 
three stocks and a gig-mill advertised for letting in 
that year.72 Jasper’s son Jasper (d. 1782) was 
working the mill in 1773 and had a spinning-house 
at Sherston (Wilts.).73 Part of Stanley Mill remained 
acorn-mill until 1783 or later.7* 

The building of a new mill on the site had perhaps 
been begun by 1811 when Joseph Wathen, the 
owner, was installing a new water-wheel, and when 
he sold Stanley Mill to George Harris and Donald 
Maclean in 1813 the old mill had been dismantled 
and the foundations of the new one begun; newly 
erected dye-houses, wool-lofts, stoves, cloth-rooms, 
and workshops were also mentioned. Harris and 
Maclean were joined by Charles Stephens by 1821, 
and in 1827 Harris left the partnership. Maclean 
lived in London and acted as the buyer of wool and 
seller of the cloth until c. 1827;7° he sold his share 
of the business to Stephens in 1839.77 The new mill 


60 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1906), 297-8. 

61 Ex inf. Mr. Malpass. 

Dom. Bk, (Rec. Com.), i. 169Vv.; 
180. 

63 S.C. 11/245. 

6 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 247. 

65 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 1. 

67 Ibid. 383. 

69 Glos. Colln. RF 289.6. 

79 Glos. R.O., D ote See of Clutterbuck fam. 1687— 
1720; Glos. N. & Ours 

71 Glos. R.O., D aby ESE rental, 1749; Bigland, 
Glos. iii, no. 248. 

72 Glouc. Fnl. 30 Mar. 1731. 

73 Clutterbuck Diary, 6. 

74 Glos. R.O., P 190/OV 2/6, entry for 1755; D 873/T 51. 

78 Ibid. D 873/T 56. 

76 Ibid.; cf. Finberg, Glos. Studies, 229. 

77 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 57. 


Taylor, Dom. Glos. 


6 Glos. N. & Q. v. 329. 
68 See pp. 248-9. 
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was powered by five water-wheels;7* a steam-engine 
had been installed by 1827.79 In 1833 Maclean 
claimed that the mill gave employment to 800-go0 
people, including the outdoor weavers.®° In 1839 
there were go handlooms at work in the mill, 
employing 132 workers, about half of them women 
and children.8! Stanley Mill was owned by the 
Marlings from 1842, and, with Ebley Mill, by the 
Marlings of Stanley Park from 185458? the family 
relinquished its ownership in 1920 when a public 
company was floated under the name of Marling & 


Evans Ltd.83 In 1967 the firm employed c. 250° . 


people, including those at Ebley Mill, and produced 
both woollen cloth and materials made from syn- 
thetic fibres. Water-power was used until the 1930s 
to drive a turbine to provide electricity.8+ 

The main block of Stanley Mill, the building of 
1813,85 has five stories, the lowest of stone and the 
others of brick. It is an early example of a mill built 
with a metal frame to cut down fire risks; each floor 
is supported by a series of brick vaults carried by 
double rows of cast iron pillars.8© The windows have 
metal glazing-bars, and the central window on each 
face is of the Venetian type with cast iron pillars 
dividing the lights. A rather later block on the west87 
is constructed of stone piers with brick filling. A 
two-story block on the east is dated 1815. New 
weaving-sheds were built north of the mill c. 1946.88 
A house which stood on the other side of the road, 
between the river and the brick cottages there, was 
apparently built by Thomas Clutterbuck (d. c. 
1717),°9 and was described as Jasper Clutterbuck’s 
lower house in 1773.% It had been converted to form 
part of the mill by 18139! and housed weaving-shops 
in 1837392 it was pulled down in 1959.93 

A cloth-mill north-west of King Stanley village 
driven by the brook which formed the boundary 
with Leonard Stanley was owned in 1820 by Paul 
Beard.%* In 1826 Beard’s machinery at the mill, 
which included two steam-engines, was sold under 
distraint for rent.95 In 1834 the mill was owned by 
Walter Palmer,%® but in 1839 it was the property of 
Charles Beard who was leasing it to Donald Maclean 
of Stanley Mill.97 In 1882 ownership of the mill, 
described as a spacious building of two floors, and 
of the near-by mansion, Beech House, was contested 
among the heirs of William Fowler.°8 The mill and 
a cottage adjoining, formerly the home of the poet 


78 Rep. Factory Com. H.C. 450, p. 256 (1834), xx. 

79 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 56. 

80 Rep. Factory Com. H.C. 167, p. 933 (1833), xx. 

8t Rep. Com. Handloom Weavers, 376-7. 

82 See pp. 249, 280. 

83 Historical notes issued by Marling & Evans; ex inf. 
Mr. D. Tod, a director of the firm. For a detailed account 
of the changes in partnership during the later r9th century 
see J. Tann, Glos. Woollen Mills (1967), 150-1, 154-5. 

84 Ex inf. Mr. G. Hughes, in charge of the finishing dept. 

85 'The date appears in several places in the building. 

86 Cf. M. Rix, Industrial Archaeology (Hist. Assoc. 
pamphlet), 13-14. The mill was claimed to be fireproof 
in 1833: Rep. Factory Com. H.C. 450, p. 256 (1834), xx; 
and it survived at least one fire in 1884, although it was 
then, with exaggeration, said to have been ‘completely 
destroyed’: Marling, Rifleman and Hussar, 122. See also 
below, plate facing p. 282. 

87 It does not appear on a plan of 1813: Glos. R.O., D 
873/T 56. 

88 Ex inf. Mr. Hughes. 

89 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 56. 

9° Clutterbuck Diary, 8; his upper house was presumably 
Stanley House. 


9t Glos. R.O., D 873/T 56. 92 Ibid. T 57. 


Jeptha Young, were demolished c. 1908.9 

A mill called Cherynges Mill, in King’s Stanley 
parish but belonging to Frocester manor, was 
apparently at Dudbridge,! and its history is reserved 
for inclusion with Rodborough in another volume. 

By the later 16th century and probably earlier the 
cloth industry dominated the economic life of King’s 
Stanley. In 1608 81 people employed in the industry 
were recorded as against 18 in other trades and 27 
in agriculture.? In 1633 when tighter regulations 
imposed by the government caused many clothiers 
to cut back production it was claimed that there were 
800 people in King’s Stanley and Leonard Stanley 
whose livelihood depended on the trade In 
1831 317 families in the parish were supported by 
trade, most, evidently, by the cloth trade, and 72 
families by agriculture. The cloth-makers listed 
in 1608 included 6 clothiers, 12 tuckers, and 63 
weavers of whom 16 were distinguished as broad- 
weavers. The number of weavers was higher than 
in any of the other Stroudwater clothing parishes 
at the time, and presumably they supplied much of 
the cloth for the mills in Stonehouse parish, which 
had relatively few weavers. Forty-five of the weavers 
were listed under the manor, and 18 (including all the 
broadweavers) under the borough, so presumably 
there were as many living in the smaller settlements 
in the east of the parish as in King’s Stanley village.‘ 
In 1766 a scribbler and a shearman were among the 
inhabitants of the parish.® In 1820 34 houses in the 
parish which had ‘shops’ adjoining were presumably 
occupied by weavers,’ although already the number 
of outdoor weavers was falling as weaving-factories 
were established at the local mills. The tithe award 
of 1839 distinguished only one house, at Middle 
Yard, as having a loom-shed adjoining.’ Four houses 
with loom-sheds were mentioned at Middle Yard in 
1855,° and there was a weaver’s shop in King’s 
Stanley village in 1852.1° 


OTHER INDUSTRY AND TRADE. Most of the usual 
village trades were regularly represented at King’s 
Stanley. A wheelwright was recorded in 1311™ and 
a tailor in 1327.!2 In 1608 the craftsmen included 4 
carpenters and a sawyer, 3 smiths, and 3 tailors; a 
badger and two carriers were also mentioned. 
Carpenters were mentioned in 16411 and 1665,'5 
and a carpenter and a cooper in the 1760s.!¢ In 1856 


93 Ex inf. Mr. Tod. 
94 Glos. R.O., D 873, rating survey; cf. D 1159, map 
of King’s Stanley, 1817. 
95 Glouc. Jnl. 9 Sept. 1826. 96 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 89. 
97 G.D.R. King’s Stanley tithe award. 
98 Glos. Colln. RX 177.1. 
99 Ex inf. Mr. Walrond; see p. 245. 
2 Smith, Men and Armour, 300-3. 
3 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1633-4, 165; cf. Willcox, Glos. 1590- 
1640, 168. 
4 Census, 1831. 
5 Smith, Men and Armour, 300-3; Trans. B.G.A.S. 
Ixvi. 83. 
® Glos. R.O., D 340a/M 8. 
7 Glos. R.O., D 873, rating survey. 
8 G.D.R. King’s Stanley tithe award. 
9 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 24. 
10 Ibid. D 1347, deeds of Sealey and Watts fams. 1777- 
1875. 
1 Abbrev. Rot. Orig. (Rec. Com.), i. 181. 
12 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 50. 
13 Smith, Men and Armour, 300-3. 
14 Hockaday Abs. cccxlvii. 
15 Glos. R.O., Q/SIb 1, f. 70. 
16 Glos. Colln. deeds 177.37; Glos. R.O., D 340A/M 8. 


1 See p. 175. 
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3 carpenters and a cooper were living in the parish,17 
and in 1906 a carpenter and a cabinet-maker." 
Shoemakers were regularly recorded in the 18th 
century;!9 there were 3 in the parish in 18567° and 
one in 1906.2 Tailors were mentioned in 1662”? and 
1815323 two were recorded in 1856% and a tailor 
and draper in 1906.5 There were two blacksmiths in 
the parish in 1856 and one in 1906.7 Thomas 
Harrison, a mason who had the lease of a stone- 
quarry on Selsley Hill from 1745,?7 was probably of 
the same family as the stonemasons Daniel Harrison 
(fl. 1794, 1813) and Thomas Harrison (fl. 1818, 
1836);28 three members of the Harrison family were 
among the five masons in the parish in 1856, 
George Harrison built the masonry of Selsley church 
in 1862,3° and Frederic Harrison was a stonemason 
at King’s Stanley in 1879 and until c. 1906.3! John 
Collins recorded as doing repairs at King’s Stanley 
church in the early 19th century3? was probably the 
man who signed a number of metal inscription plates 
on tombstones in the locality.33 Other plates were 
engraved in the 1820s by Richard Dean of King’s 
Stanley.3+ There were cork-cutters in the parish in 
1856 and until c. 1919.35 

A butcher was recorded in the parish in 155036 
and there were two there in 1608.37 Three brewers 
and bakers were mentioned in 1550,38 and a baker 
in 1729.39 John Wathen of Picked Elm Farm (d. 
1752), his son John, and grandson Thomas, were all 
maltsters, but Thomas had apparently ceased to 
follow the trade by 1785 when he leased his malt- 
house to William Martin.4° Another malt-house, 
described in 1761 as adjoining the Upper and Lower 
House at Stanley’s End,#! was probably the one 
owned in the early 19th century by George Wathen 
who owned the farm-house at Water Lane.42 In 
1820 the malt-houses of Thomas and George 
Wathen, and a third owned by Samuel Pegler, were 
out of use,*#? and none of them was recorded as 
working later. Various trades were followed by the 
Pauls of Peckstreet_House:#+ Nathaniel Paul (fl. 
1684) was described as a soap-boiler;45 his son 
Nathaniel (d. 1737) was a tobacconist*® and perhaps 
continued the business that had employed the King’s 
Stanley man described as a tobacco-cutter in 1691347 
Onesiphorus Paul (d. 1770), son of the second 


17 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 316. 

18 Tbid. (1906), 297. 

19 Glos. Colln. deeds 177.32, 36; Glos. R.O., D 340a/M 
8; D 873/T 10. 

20 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 316. 

21 Tbid. (1906), 297. 

22 Hockaday Abs. cccxlvii. 

23 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 24. 

24 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 316. 

25 Ibid. (1906), 297. 

26 Tbid. (1856), 316; (1906), 297. 

27 Glos. R.O., D 340a/T 90; D 873/T 52. 

28 Ibid. D 873/T 45; P 190/CW 2/1. 

29 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 316. 

30 Stroud News and Jnl. 29 Nov. 1862. 

3t Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879 and later edns.). 

32 Glos. R.O., P 190/CW 2/1, entries for 1808-9, 1818, 
1829-30. 

33 e.g. Leonard Stanley, 1835, 1859. 

34 e.g. King’s Stanley, 1828, 1829. 

35 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

36 Glos. R.O., D 340a/M 23. 

37 Smith, Men and Armour, 300-3. 

38 Glos. R.O., D 340a/M 23. 

39 Ibid. D 873/T 44. 

4° Ibid. T 9; cf. above, p. 250. 

4t Glos. R.O., D 873/T 46. 

42 G.D.R. King’s Stanley tithe award. 
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Nathaniel, was trading as a mercer in 1753,48 and 
his business was perhaps being carried on by his 
relations the Pierces in 1773 when a ‘Mr. Pearce’ had 
a shop in Peckstreet.#9 A surgeon of King’s Stanley 
was licensed in 1716.5° 


MARKET AND Fair. In 1253 Adam le Despenser 
was granted a weekly market on ‘Tuesdays and a fair 
on the eve, day, and morrow of St. George.5! The 
market was perhaps still being held in 1497 when a 
fine was paid in the borough court for licence to buy 
and sell,52 but no later specific mention of it or the 
fair has been found. Presumably they suffered from 
competition with those held at Leonard Stanley.53 
The market had almost certainly lapsed by 1650 
when Leonard Stanley, but not King’s Stanley, was 
designated a market town.54 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Court rolls for the 
manor and borough survive for ro years in the period 
1461-1554;55 there are rolls for the manor for 1766— 
1767,5° and for the borough for 1675-657 and several 
years in the early 19th century up to 1846.5° In 1461 
separate courts were held on the same day for the 
borough and manor; later joint courts were usually 
held with separate presentments by the bailiffs and 
burgesses and by the homage. View of frankpledge 
was apparently claimed only for the borough,%° 
but after the divergence of ownership in 1617 both 
courts were called views of frankpledge.°° Two 
bailiffs were appointed for the borough in the court 
until 1846 or later, but by the early 18th century 
they had only the equivalent functions of the 
constable in the manor.®! A building in the borough 
was thought c. 1775 to have once been a gaol.® In 
the earlier 19th century the borough court, which 
met at one of the inns of the village, was concerned 
with such matters as encroachments on the waste 
and the condition of roads and watercourses. It 
elected a crier in 1837 and later;°3 presumably it was 
the same spirit of antiquarianism that revived the 
use of the stocks.®4 The borough court has not been 
found recorded after 1846.5 The manor court was 
still being held in 1880, and annual leet dinners 
held at Court Farm were remembered in 1967.°7 


43 Glos. R.O., D 873, rating survey. 

44 See p. 240. 

45 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 1. 

46 Ibid.; Hockaday Abs. cccxlvii, 1726. 

47 Glos. R.O., D 873, deed of 1691. 

48 Ibid. D 182/ITI/123. 

49 Clutterbuck Diary, 7, where Peckstreet is called by its 
corrupt form, Pig Street; cf. Rudder, Glos. 684. 

50 Hockaday Abs. cccxlvii. 

51 Cal. Chart. R. 1226-57, 414. 

52 Glos. R.O., D 340a/M 23. 

54 Trans. B.G.A.S. |xxxiii. 93. 

55 Glos. R.O., D 445/M 1-2; D 340a/M 23; translations 
of two of the rolls in D 445/M 2 appear in Trans. B.G.A.S. 
xlv. 218-49. 

56 Glos. R.O., D 340a/M 8. 

57 Ibid. D 149/M 17. 

58 Ibid. D 873. 

59 Tbid. D 445/M 2; D 340a/M 23. 

60 Ibid. D 340a/M 8; D 149/M 17; see above, p. 246. 

6t Glos. R.O., D 445/M 1; D 873, borough ct. roll, 1846; 
Atkyns, Glos. 682; Rudder, Glos. 682. 

62 Rudder, Glos. 682-3. 

63 Glos. R.O., D 873, borough ct. rolls. 

64 See p. 243. ' 

65 Glos. R.O., D 873, borough ct. rolls. 

66 Trans. B.G.A.S. v. 36. 

67 Ex inf. Mr. Camm. 


53 See p. 263. 
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The accounts of the two churchwardens survive 
for 1786-1878, of the overseers for 1667-1736 and 
1743-61, and vestry minutes for 1829-39.7? The 
parish officers regularly apprenticed children in the 
late 17th century and early 18th.7! In 1727 a work- 
house was built adjoining an already existing 
‘almshouse’, and a woman keeper was appointed in 
1729; she received a fixed sum for the maintenance 
of each person in the workhouse and a percentage of 
the money earned by the work carried on there, 
apparently spinning.7”? In 1734 and 1735 looms were 
bought for paupers;73 other paupers were provided. 


with a spinning-wheel in 1755 and ascythe in 1756.74 © 


In 1732 a surgeon of Leonard Stanley who owned 
property in the parish undertook to treat the 
paupers in the almshouse and workhouse instead of 
paying rates,75 and a surgeon was being retained at 
a salary in 1832.76 There was a salaried overseer from 
1736 or earlier.77 A select vestry with 13 members 
had been formed by 1829. Aid with emigration was 
being given in 1831, and 7 families were helped to 
emigrate to New South Wales in the late 1830s.78 In 
the late 17th century and earlier 18th there were 
usually c. 30 people on regular relief.79 In 1803 there 
were only 8 on regular relief but 60 were occasionally 
relieved;®° in 1813 the parish was evidently being 
severely affected by the wartime depression in the 
clothing industry, for 210 people were on permanent 
relief and 100 were relieved occasionally.8! King’s 
Stanley became part of the Stroud Union in 1836,°? 
and remained in the Stroud Rural District in 1967. 


CHURCHES. The parish church at King’s Stanley 
had evidently been built by the end of the rath 
century,®3 although record of it has not been found 
before 1270.84 The living was a rectory in 129185 and 
has remained one. 

Until the 16th century the advowson belonged to 
the lords of the manor,** one of whom presumably 
founded the church. Lord Lumley presented in 
1560, and John Knoteford, apparently his step- 
father, in 1568 and 1573.87 In 1584 the Crown was 
said to be patron,®8 and the Earl of Arundel in 1603.89 
John Jones of Gloucester presented in 1614 and in 
1630 William Beeley, the previous incumbent. The 
Crown was again said to be patron in 1637, and in 
1667 John Trebick was patron for one turn.9° In 
1707 Richard Lumley, Earl of Scarborough, who 


68 Glos. R.O., P 190/CW 2/r. 

69 Tbid. OV 2/1-6. 

70 Ibid. D 873. 

71 Ibid. P 190/OV 2/1. 

72 Tbid. 3. 

73 Ibid. 4. 

74 Ibid. 6. 

75 Ibid. 3; cf. Hockaday Abs. cccxlviii, 1698. 

76 Glos. R.O., D 873, vestry min. bk. 1829-39. 

77 Ibid. P 190/OV 2/4—5; D 873, vestry min. bk. 

78 Ibid. D 873, vestry min. bk. 

79 Ibid. P 190/OV 2/1-6. 

80 Poor Law Abstract, 1804, 184-5. 

81 Ibid. r8z8, 156-7. 

82 Poor Law Com. 2nd Rep. p. 523. 

83 See below. 

84 Reg, Giffard, 41. 

8s Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 240. 

86 e.g, Reg. Giffard, 41; C 143/92/91; Cal. Ing. p.m. ix, 
p. 28; Cal. Pat. 1436-41, 204. 

87 Hockaday Abs. cccxlvii; Complete Peerage, viii. 276. 

88 Hockaday Abs. xlix, state of clergy 1584, f. 29. 

89 B.M. Harl. MS. 594, f. 236. 

90 Hockaday Abs. cccxlvii. 


had inherited some of Lord Lumley’s former 
estates, presented,%! and in 1732 and 1735 Thomas 
Small of Nailsworth. By 1779 the advowson had 
passed to Jesus College, Cambridge,9? which held 
it in 1967. 

The rector had c. 65 a. of glebe in 1618,%3 but c. 
85 a. in 1705. In 1705 he received cash rents for 
tithes of grain and hay and cash payments for milk, 
apples and pears, hens, sheep’s wool, and gardens; 
lambs, calves, and pigs were tithable in kind.% 
Tithes were paid for the wheels at Stanley Mill in 
the mid 18th century.%5 In 1807 the tithes were 
compounded at a rent of 2s. gd. in the £ for pasture 
and 3s. in the £ for arable according to the value of 
the land.°%° In 1839 they were commuted for a corn- 
rent of £440.97 The rectory was worth {5 13s. 4d. 
in 1291,% and £18 15s. 13d. in 1535.99 It was claimed 
that the tithes alone were worth c. {100 in 1597,! 
and the whole rectory was valued at £112 in 1650.2 
It was worth £180 in 1756,3 and £518 in 1856.4 

The stone rectory house retains features of a 
medieval house, although possibly reset; they include 
two arched doorways and a cusped 14th-century 
light in the southern part of the main block, which 
was apparently once a cross-wing. There are also 
indications of a lower roof-level over the northern 
part of the main block. The house had 6 hearths in 
1672,5 and in 1705 it was a house of 4 bays with a 
kitchen and coach-house in a detached building of 3 
bays,® a barn and stable in a range of g bays, and 
other buildings.7 In 1720 the rector, Thomas 
Morgan, was licensed to pull down some of the 
outbuildings and rebuild the house as a longer and 
higher building,’ and the main block with three 
gables on front and back and stone-mullioned 
windows with dripmoulds apparently survives from 
that rebuilding; in 1807 the house was described as 
of 6 bays.° A large cross-wing in the same style was 
added on the north by John Gibson, rector 1857— 
1886.19 A small cross-gabled dovecot north of the 
house is presumably the one mentioned from 1597,"! 
and a building to the south with a projecting stone 
oven may have been the detached kitchen. 

The Rector of King’s Stanley had licence to study 
for two years in 1308,!2 and John Oldland was 
granted leave to be absent for a year in the service 
of Catherine Berkeley of Wotton-under-Edge in 
1363.13 Robert Aumfray, rector in 1405, was indic- 
ted for the theft of a cow and forfeited his goods to 


9 Ibid.; Complete Peerage, viii. 280-1. 
92 Hockaday Abs. cccxlvii. 
93 G.D.R. King’s Stanley terrier, 1618. 
94 Ibid. 1705. 
95 Glos. Colln. SR 163, tithe accts. 1745-64. 
96 G.D.R. King’s Stanley terrier, 1807. 
97 Ibid. King’s Stanley tithe award. 
98 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 240. 
99 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 497. 
t Req. 2/118/22. 
2 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxiii. 93. 
3 Hockaday Abs. cccxlvii. 
4 G.D.R. vol. 384, f. 184. 
5E 179/247/14 rot. 51; cf. Hockaday Abs. cccxlvii, 
1667. 
6 ae G.D.R. King’s Stanley terrier, 1807. 
7 Ibid. 1705. 
8 Hockaday Abs. cccxlvii. 
9 G.D.R. King’s Stanley terrier, 1807. 
10 Ex inf. the Rector of King’s Stanley, the Revd. P. R. 
Wright; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1885), 571; (1889), 887. 
11 Req. 2/118/22. 
12 Reg, Reynolds, 85. 
13 Wore. Episc. Reg., Reg. Barnet, f. 26v. 
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the Crown; they were restored to him in 1410." 
The rector in 1532 was a doctor of theology;!5 he 
was apparently non-resident in 1540 when the 
farmer of the rectory was paying a curate.!© In 1548 
the lack of a curate was presented by the church- 
wardens who apparently believed the Crown to hold 
the rectory.!7 The rector was not resident in 1551 
when the curate serving the parish was found 
unsatisfactory in doctrine.’® Henry Prescott, pre- 
sented in 1560, was dispensed for plurality in 1562 
and was residing elsewhere the next year.'9 William 
Bridgeman, presented in 1573,7° could not speak 
Latin, and was said to be a simple divine in 1576," 
and neither a graduate nor a preacher in 1584522 in 
1593, however, he was judged to be a sufficient 
scholar.?3 In 1595 he was cited for simony and when 
he failed to appear the rectory was sequestrated. 
In 1597 Bridgeman was attempting to recover the 
rectory from two lawyers to whom he had demised 
it so that they could meet his legal costs.25 Miles 
Smith was instituted on Bridgeman’s death in 1614 
but was apparently dispossessed for simony soon 
afterwards, being replaced by William Beeley in 
1615. By 1627 Beeley was also Archdeacon of 
Carmarthen and Rector of Stoke Golding (Leics.). 
He was succeeded in 1630 by James Chadwick from 
whom the rectory was sequestrated before 1646 
when a portion of the profits was assigned to the 
support of his wife and children.2° William Hodges 
was rector by 1648 when he signed the Gloucester- 
shire Ministers’ Testimony;?7 he was described as a 
constant preacher in 1650.8 In 1659 he was said, 
like his colleague of Stonehouse, to be a supporter 
of Massey’s attempted rising at Gloucester.29 
Hodges and Chadwick were evidently disputing the 
living in 1662. Charles Stock, instituted in 1667, 
was also Rector of Cranham in 1669. Kynard Baghott, 
rector 1735~79, was also Vicar of Prestbury from 
1756. William Forge, rector 1820-57, was absent on 
the grounds of his wife’s illness until c. 1829, and 
because of his own ill-health for several years after 
1839.30 
The old parish church of ST. GEORGE! 

comprises nave, chancel, south aisle, west tower, and 
south porch. The lower stage of the tower, which has 
round-headed lights on the north and south, the 
tower arch, the north wall of the nave with a badly 
weathered corbel-table and a blocked round-headed 
light, and the north wall of the chancel with a similar 
corbel-table, survive from the 12th-century church. 
The chancel wall, however, is actually a careful 
19th century rebuilding using the old stone;32 it 
formerly had a cusped light apparently of the 13th 
century.33 The upper stage of the tower was added 

4 Cal. Close, 1409-13, 51-52. 

1s Hockaday Abs. xxv, 1532 subsidy, f. 15. 

16 Ibid. xxviii, 1540 visit. f. 48; 1540 stipendiaries, f. 17. 

17 Tbid. cccxlvii. 18 FR. xix. 115. 

19 Hockaday Abs, cccxlvii; Bodl. MS. Rawl. C.790, f. ov. 

20 Hockaday Abs. cccxlviii. 

21 Tbid. xlviii, 15'76 visit. f. 145. 

22 Thid. xliv, state of clergy 1584, f. 29. 

23 Tbid. lii, state of clergy 1593, f. 8. 

24 Tbid. ccexlvii. 

26 Hockaday Abs. cccxlvii. 

28 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxiii. 93. 

29 Cal. Cttee. for Compounding, i. 748. 

3° Hockaday Abs. cccxlvii. 

3t Hockaday Abs. cccxlvii, 1541. 

32 See below. 33 Glos. Ch. Notes, 90. 


34 Glos. R.O., proof plates for Bigland, Glos.; Gent. Mag. 
1804, lxxiv (2), plate facing p. 709. 


25 Req. 2/118/22. 
27 Glos. N. & Q. i. 331. 
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in the 14th century and contains two windows of that 
period, and another window was made in the west 
wall of the lower stage; battlements and gargoyles 
were added then or later. A 14th-century window 
survives in the north wall of the nave; two others in 
similar style there are 19th-century additions or 
restorations. Also in the north wall is a series of 
medieval corbel-heads which formerly supported 
the nave roof. In the 15th century a south aisle with 
battlements was made extending the full length of 
nave and chancel, and the porch was presumably 
added in the same period. In the late 18th century 
the aisle, under a roof that continued the pitch of 
those of the nave and chancel, was divided by 
buttresses east of the porch into four bays; three 
contained windows and the easternmost a square- 
headed doorway, and there was a window at the east 
end.3+ The original Norman chancel arch was per- 
haps destroyed when the aisle was built; in 1851 
there was no division between nave and chancel,35 
and ‘the old chancel arch abutment’ was mentioned 
in 1874.36 The arcade between the aisle and the rest 
of the church was apparently destroyed when 
galleries were built in the aisle;37 a gallery for the 
singers had been made at the west end of the aisle 
by 1726 when another was made opposite in the 
nave; another was made in the aisle in 1766.38 In the 
late 18th century the chancel had a square-headed 
east window of two lights.39 

Some repairs were done to the church in 1572,4° 
but in 1576 the chancel was unpaved and some of its 
windows lacked glass and the nave was out of 
repair.41 A buttress against the south aisle on the 
east of the porch is dated 1607. In 1823, when the 
church was said to have been enlarged, two new 
windows were added in the south aisle which was 
remodelled as 6 bays, and a new arched doorway was 
made at its eastern end, and the east windows of the 
aisle and chancel were replaced by a single central 
window,*? described in 1851 as ‘a detestable modern 
one’.4+ Between 1874 and 1876 extensive restoration 
was carried out under G.F.Bodley and J.G. 
Garner. The chancel was extended c. 8 ft. eastwards 
by taking down its north wall and rebuilding it with 
the old stone further to the east and adding a vestry 
in the intervening space, and making new south and 
east walls. The east end was given a triple-lancet 
window, and a new chancel arch was built. The work 
on the chancel was paid for by the rector and 
parishioners, the rest, including a new nave arcade 
and a new Tudor-style doorway in the eastern bay 
of the south aisle, by Samuel Marling and his 
family.45 

The church once had a 12th-century font com- 


35 Glos. Ch. Notes, 89. 

36 Glos. R.O., P 190/CW 4/1. - 

37 Glos. Ch. Notes, 89. 

38 Hockaday Abs. cccxlvii. 

39 Glos. R.O., proof plates for Bigland, Glos. 

40 Hockaday Abs. cccxlvii. 

41 G.D.R. vol. 40, f. 196. 

42 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 636; cf. Glos. R.O., P 190/ 
CW 2/1; the date appears on one of the buttresses near 
the east end of the aisle. 

43 A, Smith, Lithographic Views of Ecclesiastical Edifices 
in the Borough of Stroud (Stroud, 1838). 

44 Glos, Ch. Notes, 90. 

45 Glos. R.O., P 190/CW 4/1-2; Glouc. Jnl. 22 Apr. 1876; 
Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879), 743. Marling, who had Low 
Church sympathies, evidently won a dispute with the 
rector, John Gibson, about whether to put in a screen: 
Glos. R.O., P 190/CW 4/3, letter of 11 Oct. 1874. 
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prising a large bowl with central pedestal and angle 
shafts; it was replaced by a new one of similar 
design,*® probably at the restoration in the 1870s. 
There were said to be four old stained glass windows 
in 1870,‘7 and the architects were directed to pre- 
serve fragments in the south aisle at the restoration.*8 
A wooden chest carved with dragon heads has the 
initials T.C., perhaps for one of the Clutterbuck 
family. The church had an organ in 1829;49 it was 
replaced in 1876 by a Gothic organ built by a local 
carpenter, Thomas Liddiatt.5° Under the tower are 


preserved metal plates and wall-monuments to . 


members of the Clutterbuck and Paul families, and, 
set under the west window, some medieval painted 
tiles. The plate includes two chalices with paten- 
covers dated 1673 and given in that year by Lady 
Margaret Hungerford.s! The one bell was cast by 
Abraham Rudhall in 1694.52 The registers begin in 
1573.53 In 1309 an altar to St. Catherine was 
consecrated in the church.5+ A burgage called 
Lampclose given to maintain a lamp was granted 
away by the Crown in 1549.55 

A new church, dedicated to ALL SAINTS was 
built at Selsley between 1859 and 1862; it was 
promoted and largely financed by Samuel Marling 
of Stanley Park.5¢ In 1863 it was assigned the eastern 
half of King’s Stanley as its parish.5?7 The patronage 
was vested in the Marling family who provided a 
parsonage house.38 The church, built to the design 
of G. F. Bodley,5? combines Gothic styles of the 
13th and 14th centuries; it has nave, north aisle, 
apsidal chancel, and at the west end a prominent 
saddle-back tower which was apparently modelled 
on that of the church of Marling in the South Tyrol.® 
The stained glass was provided by William Morris’s 
firm and individual windows were designed by 
Morris, Burne-Jones, Rosetti, and Ford Madox 
Brown.°! There is a uniform series of wall tablets to 
members of the Marling family in the nave. Two 
bells were provided in 1887.° 


NONCONFORMITY. The Baptist chapel at 
King’s Stanley was founded, according to tradition, 
in 1640, and presumably the majority of the 150 
nonconformists recorded in 1676 were Baptists.6+ A 
congregation of 150 Baptists under a resident 
minister was recorded c. 1715,°5 and a chapel with a 
minister in 1773.° The chapel was evidently at the 
place known in 1839 as Old Meeting, on Coombe 


46 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlix. 133. 

47 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 636. 

48 Glos. R.O., P 190/CW 4/2. 

49 Ibid. CW 2/1. 

50 Article from Musical Opinion Mar. 1957, framed in the 
church. 

51 Glos. Ch. Plate, 129; G.D.R. King’s Stanley terrier, 
1680. 

52 Glos. Ch. Bells, 64. 

53 B. & G. Par. Recs. 249. 

54 Cal. Ing. p.m. vii, pp. 437-8. 

55 Cal. Pat. 1549-51, 99. 

56 Glos. R.O., P 190/CW 4/8; Glouc. Jnl. 20 Mar. 1909. 

57 Lond. Gaz. 12 June 1863 (pp. 3018-19). 

58 Glos. R.O., P 190/CW 4/8. 

59 Glos. R.O., D 873, plan of church. 

60 Notes and water-colour in church. 

®t Press-cutting in church. 

62 Glouc. Jnl. 20 Mar. 1909. 

63 Plaque on chapel. 

6+ Compton Census. 

65 Trans. Bapt. Hist. Soc. ti. 99; Glos. R.O., Q/SO 4. 

66 Trans. Cong. Hist. Soc. v. 217. 


Lane south of Middle Yard.*7 The Baptist congre- 
gation registered houses in the parish in the early 
1820s, and a new chapel was built on the north 
side of the road at Middle Yard in 1824;% it re- 
mained in use in 1967. It is a stone building with 
Venetian windows, and has a later Sunday-school 
building adjoining. In 1882 there was also a Baptist 
meeting-house near Woodside Farm,”° perhaps the 
building registered by the Baptists in 1841.7! 

A house in the parish was licensed for Presby- 
terians in 1672,72 and it was possibly Presbyterians 
who were meeting at ‘Stanley Court’ (perhaps Court 
Farm) in 1689.73 In 1735 there were said to be 14 
Independents in the parish, with a meeting which 
was not regularly served and described as sometimes 
Presbyterian and sometimes Anabaptist.7+ A house 
was registered in 1795 by ‘Anabaptists and House- 
keepers’,7> who were perhaps the ‘Calvinists’ 
mentioned c. 1825.76 

Six houses in the parish were registered by 
unidentified nonconformist groups between 1805 
and 1835,77 among them the Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists recorded c. 1825.78 The Primitive 
Methodists built small brick chapels in King’s 
Stanley village in 1861 and at Selsley in 1863379 the 
chapel at King’s Stanley continued in use until c. 
1958, and that at Selsley until c. 1965.8° 


EDUCATION. Susannah Selwyn by will dated 
1725 gave {100 to buy land; half of the profits were 
to go to teach poor children to read the Bible, the 
other half to clothing the poor. Land in Eastington, 
bought in 1746, yielded a rent of {25 in 1827.8! John 
Paul, apparently he who owned Peckstreet House in 
the early 18th century,*? gave a rent-charge of 30s. 
to teach children to read.83 The two charities were 
presumably supporting the school attended by 21 
children under a salaried master and for which a 
schoolroom was built in 1817,84 but in 1827 their 
proceeds and those of the Deacon’s Close charity’5 
were used for three schools in the parish, each with a 
mistress, where children were taught to read and say 
the catechism.%¢ In 1833 there was only one charity 
school, evidently in the building of 1817; it was then 
a National school with 60 boys and 60 girls, and the 
income was supplemented from subscriptions and 
pence.’7 A Sunday school with an attendance of over 
200 was held in conjunction with the school from 
1818 or earlier.88 In 1847 the National school had 


67G.D.R. King’s Stanley tithe award; Glos. R.O., 
D 873/T 32. 

68 Hockaday Abs. cccxlvii. 

cance mes Dir. Glos. (1870), 636; cf. G.D.R. vol. 383, no. 
cexli. 

70 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XLIX. 2 (1884 edn.). 

71 Hockaday Abs. ccexlvii. 

72 Cal. S.P. Dom. May—Sept. 1672, 476. 

73 Glos. R.O., Q/SO 3. 

74 G.D.R. vol. 2858 (1), f. 19. 

75 Hockaday Abs. cccxlvii. 

76 G.D.R. vol. 383, no. cexli. 

77 Hockaday Abs. cccxlvii. 

78 G.D.R. vol. 383, no. ccxli. 

79 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 636; cf. ibid. (1906), 296. 

80 Local information. 

81 16th Rep. Com. Char. 71-73. 

82 See p. 249. 83 r6th Rep. Com. Char. 71. 

84 Educ. of Poor Digest, 312; Ed. 7/34/184. 

85 See below. 

86 r6th Rep. Com. Char. 71-73. 

87 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 319. 

88 Educ. of Poor Digest, 312. 
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separate schoolro»ms for the boys and girls, who 
were taught by a salaried master and mistress and a 
number of unpaid teachers.89 About 1859 the school, 
in mixed and infants’ departments, had an average 
attendance of 75; the rector made up a deficiency 
in the income. The school was rebuilt in 1870,9! 
and a house was built for the schoolmaster in 1873 
by William Henry Marling. It had an attendance of 
96 in 1904,93 70 in 1936,% and c. 96 in 1967.9 

In 1833 there were two other schools in the parish, 
apart from the charity school, where 50 children were 
taught at their parents’ expense.% One was ap- 
parently a dame school, and the other an infant 
school established by Donald Maclean of Stanley 
Mill, who gave preference to those taught there when 
employing children at the mill.97 

A Baptist Sunday school had been started by 
1818,98 and taught c. 200 children in 1833.99 King’s 
Stanley British School, opened in 1845, was perhaps 
a development of the Sunday school; in 1859 it was 
undenominational, with an income from voluntary 
contributions and pence. By 1882 there was a small 
endowment; the school then had mixed and infants’ 
departments with a combined attendance of 120.' By 
1909 it was a council school, called Blakeford (later 
King’s Stanley) Council school, with an attendance 
of 138;? the numbers were 75 in 1936,3 and in 1967, 
when it was an infants’ school, 69.4 


LEONARD 


LEONARD STANLEY, which once had a market and a 
considerable cloth industry, lies 2} miles west of 
Stroud on the south side of the Frome valley. The 
parish is roughly triangular in shape and contains 
824 a.! The ancient parish included also a detached 
part west of Stinchcombe, comprising Lorridge 
farm (213 a.),? the estate of the hospital of Lorridge 
or Lorwing granted to Leonard Stanley Priory in 
122533 in 1882 and 1884 Lorridge farm was trans- 
ferred to the parishes of Stinchcombe and Alkington, 
and its history is reserved for another volume. In 
1882 Eastington parish absorbed a detached part of 
Leonard Stanley,+ another piece of former priory 
land, which included the mill at Millend.s 
The north part of the parish lies along the 

southern branch of the River Frome at c. 100 ft.; its 
southern end climbs to the ridge of the Cotswolds at 
650 ft. at Sandford’s Knoll, named from the family 

89 Church School Inquiry, 1846-7, 16-17. 

9° Ed. 7/34/184. 

9t Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1885), 571. 

92 Date and inits. on bldg. 

93 Public Elem. Schs. 1906, 186. 

94 Bd. of Educ. List 21, 1936 (H.M.S.O.), 121. 

95 Ex inf. the head teacher. 

96 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 319. 

97 Rep. Factory Com. H.C. 167, p. 933 (1833), xx. 

98 Educ. of Poor Digest, 312. 

99 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 319. t Ed. 7/34/183. 

2 Bd. of Educ. List 21, 1911 (H.M.S.O.), 163; 1922, 105. 


3 Ibid. 1936, 121. 

4 Ex inf. the head mistress. 5 Ed. 7/34/185. 
© Public Elem. Schs. 1906, 186. 

7 Bd. of Educ. List 27, 1936 (H.M.S.O.), 121. 

8 Ex inf. the head mistress. 

9 16th Rep. Com. Char. 71. 

10 Char. Com. Reg. 

1 16th Rep. Com. Char. 72—73; see above. 


12 Char. Com. Reg. 
13 6th Rep. Com. Char. 73; Char. Com. Reg. 
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KING’S STANLEY 


Selsley Church of England School was established 
in 1865 by Samuel Marling; it then had an atten- 
dance of c. 60, and an income from voluntary 
contributions and pence.s Attendance was 80 in 
1904,° 33 in 1936,” and 34 in 1967.8 


CHARITIES. In 1717 a small piece of land called 
Deacon’s Close was transferred to trustees for the 
use of the poor, repairs to the church, and other uses. 
In 1827 the rent was being used for the charity 
schools,? but an order of 1896 applied two-thirds 
of the income to the poor, and a third to the church.'° 
Half of the income of Susannah Selwyn’s charity 
was being used to clothe the poor in 1827,'! and a 
scheme of 1877 applied half the income to provide 
bedding and clothes for the poor of King’s Stanley, 
and a sixth to the same purpose in Selsley.' 
Catherine Warlock by will dated 1804 gave £80 stock 
for bread on St. Thomas’s day.!3 In the late 1960s 
an annual income of c. £16 from the Deacon’s Close, 
Selwyn, and Warlock charities was laid out on bread 
and 5s. vouchers.!4 Sir Percival Marling by will dated 
1936 gave {100 for the sick and poor of Selsley 
parish over 60 years of age;!5 in the late 1960s 
the income was distributed in cash and bread 
vouchers. !6 


STANLEY 


that held an estate in the parish for 250 years.° The 
parish lies on the Lower Lias which is overlain at 
the southern end by successive strata of the Middle 
and Upper Lias;7 deposits of gravel occur in the 
north, and a gravel-pit to the north-west of the 
village was awarded at inclosure in 1834.8 Flints 
found in the gravel are thought to be evidence of a 
settlement in the Mesolithic period.? There are 
small woods in the south, and at the west end of the 
parish. There were open fields in the north of the 
parish until 1834.1° The Bitton brook!!! flows 
northward to the Frome forming a shallow coomb in 
the north part of the parish. 

The priory of Leonard Stanley was founded 
c. 1131,!2 and the village was usually known as 
Monks’ Stanley in the Middle Ages,'3 but later it 
was named from the dedication of the priory, 
Stanley St. Leonards or Leonard Stanley. The priory, 


™ Ex inf. Mr. T. C. Savage, a churchwarden of King’s 
Stanley. 

1s Char. Com. files. 

16 Ex inf. Mrs. E. W. 'T. Lane, of Selsley. 

1 Census, 1961. 

2 O.S. Area BR. (1883). 

3 V.C.H. Glos. ii. 124; Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 207. 

4+O.S. Area Bk. (1883); Census, 1891, which lists only 
two of the four detached parts of Leonard Stanley that 
were transferred to other parishes: Glos. R.O., Q/RI 89. 

5 Cf. Glos. R.O., P 201/VE 2/1, entry for 1820; see 
above, p. 133. 

6 See p. 260. 

7 Geol. Surv. Map (solid edn.), sheet 35. 

8 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 89. 

9 Trans. B.G.A.S. 1x, 180-9. 

10 See pp. 261-2. 

™ Glos. R.O., D 225/T 15; D 2080/283. 

12 V.C.H. Glos. ii. 72-73. 

13 Tax. Ecel. (Rec. Com.), 233; Ing. Non. (Rec. Com.), 
407; Reg. Bransford, 36; Cal. Papal Regs. iv. 511; Glos. 
RO} Dias: 
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which from 1146 was a cell to Gloucester Abbey, was 
built close to a Saxon chapel, which was included in 
the precinct and survives as a barn, The large priory 
church, which survives as the parish church,!+ was 
built north-east of the chapel, with a cloister, 
mentioned in 1544,!5 against the south wall of its 
nave; of the cloister only the corbels which sup- 
ported its roof on the west wall of the south transept 
of the priory church remain. The priory house, 
later completely rebuilt,!© stood on the east side of 
the precinct. A medieval tithe-barn survives in the 


south-west corner of the precinct; it has a porch: 


extension on the east, and in the north wall a 
blocked round-headed entrance, a blocked 14th- 
century cusped light, and another 14th-century light 
with damaged tracery. The west side of the precinct 
was occupied partly by the priory kitchen, a square 
stone building with a louvred roof, and in 1787 a 
house with stone-mullioned windows and an arched 
doorway, possibly a post-medieval building, stood 
west of the kitchen linked to the south-west corner 
of the Saxon chapel by a small gateway to the 
precinct;!7 both the kitchen and the house had been 
demolished by 1834.%8 

The main village lay along the road called the 
Street!® running north from the priory to the road 
from Frocester to King’s Stanley, and the open 
space at its southern end, extending eastwards into 
the road to Stanley Marsh, was a focal point; two 
small pieces of green survived there in 1967. A 
church house was built adjoining the churchyard 
c. 150239 it later served as a poorhouse,?! and was 
apparently demolished in the early 19th century.?2 
The area was the scene of the markets and fairs,?3 
and the market-house which stood there was rebuilt 
in the early 17th century;*+ the house served as a 
private dwelling in 1806,25 but was apparently 
pulled down soon afterwards. 'T'wo inns, the ‘White 
Hart’, mentioned from 1740,” and the “Cross Keys’, 
mentioned from 1707,27 overlooked the market- 
place, standing respectively west of the Street and 
north of the road to Stanley Marsh. 

In 1640 eight houses of two to six bays and five 
houses of two to four spaces were mentioned in the 
village;?8 the use of the words bays and spaces 
perhaps distinguished timber-framed from stone- 
built houses. Most of them probably stood along the 
Street; eight houses there were mentioned in 1668,79 
and the road was evidently built up along most of its 
length in the late 17th century when the name 
Townsend was applied to the house of the Holbrow 
family opposite its northern end.3° The village 
suffered a serious fire in 16863! which apparently 
destroyed several houses in the Street; leave to 


14 See p. 265. 
16 See p. 260. 
17 Trans. B.G.A.S. xxxii, plates facing pp. 16-17. 

18 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 89; see below, plate facing p. 283. 

19 Ibid. D 1159, map of Leonard Stanley manor. 

20 Glos. R.O., D 225/R 11: it contained a chamber called 
the Paradise. 

21 See p. 264. 

22 Trans. B.G.A.S. xliv. 260. 

23 Glos. R.O., D 225/R 11. 

24 Rudder, Glos. 685; see below, p. 263. 

25 Glos. R.O., D 1347, deeds of the manor estate; cf. 
P 201/CW 1. 

26 Ibid. D 225/M 3. 

27 Ibid. M 4; Q/RI 89. It has been suggested that the 
sign of the ‘Cross Keys’ derived from the arms of Gloucester 
Abbey, which owned the priory: Trans. B.G.A.S. xliv. 
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rebuild one on the west side was given in 1692.52 
Tudor House on that side of the Street was appar- 
ently unaffected by the fire. The house was recorded 
from 1392,33 and the central part appears to have 
been a cruck-framed building of three bays con- 
taining an open hall; one cruck blade and the foot of 
another survive, and, in what was formerly the 
external wall on the east, are two original windows 
with diagonally-set and closely spaced wooden 
mullions. A two-storied cross-wing at the north end 
made the house L-shaped, and later a room and a 
porch were added in the angle. At that period the 
hall was made two-storied by the insertion of an 
upper floor. The next addition was a wing of close- 
studded timber-framing with a jettied upper story, 
projecting from the west or rear side of the original 
block. It was probably in existence by 1559 when 
the house, described as three rooms under a tiled 
roof, had also a weaving-shop of two rooms under a 
thatched roof.3+ On the east side another close- 
studded extension forms the two-gabled road 
frontage of the house. In the late 16th or the 17th 
century several walls of the house were faced in 
stone and stone-mullioned windows with drip- 
moulds were inserted. The house was restored in 
1958.35 Chapel House to the north, a 17th-century 
gabled house faced in rough-cast, has unusual 
stone-mullioned windows with ogee-heads to the 
lights, apparently added in the 18th century at the 
same time as the porch with pediment and fluted 
columns. Further south where the Street broadens 
out to the old market-place are the ‘White Hart’, a 
gabled 17th-century house of rubble, and another 
17th-century house faced in rough-cast with a single 
steep gable. On the east side of the Street there are 
one 17th-century Cotswold-style house in rubble 
partly faced in rough-cast and two 1gth-century 
houses. In the early 19th century several stone and 
brick cottages were built on the east side of the road 
running north-west from the market-place; other 
houses were built on the opposite side of the road 
in the mid 2oth century. A council estate was built 
on the north-west side of the Street in the late 1950s, 
replacing a timber-framed house.3¢ 

To the east of the market-place a row of 17th- 
century Cotswold-style rubble cottages faces a 
small green; two were rebuilt in brick in the 19th 
century. Church Farm to the south-east bears the 
date 1688 and the initials J.S., perhaps for John 
Sandford, a younger son of John Sandford of the 
Priory (d. 1684);37 it is a gabled Cotswold-style 
house with oval windows in the gables. Marsh 
House at the bend of the road to Stanley Marsh is a 
large stone house of the earlier 19th century with a 


28 Glos. R.O., D 45/M 4. 

29 Ibid. D 225/M 1. 

30 See p. 261. 

31 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 207; Glos. R.O., D 225/ 
Rees 

32 Glos. R.O., D 1347, deeds of the manor estate, 

33 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1413, 178; cf. Glos. R.O., PA 
201/3, which traces the history and ownership of the 
house from its deeds (in Glos. R.O., D 2103) and other 
sources. 

34 Glos. R.O., PA 201/3. 

35 Municipal Jnl. 20 Feb. 1959, 508-9. The description 
of the house given above is based in part on notes supplied 
by Mr. L. F. J. Walrond, of Stroud Museum. 

36 Ex inf. Mr. Walrond. 

37 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 153; cf. Glos, R.O., P 201/OV 2/1. 
The house belonged to the manor estate in 1834: Glos. 
R.O., Q/RI 89. 
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parapet and cornice and a porch with Doric columns. 
To the north a group of stone and brick cottages 
includes the former workhouse.3® Stanley Marsh, 
where there was at least one house in 1684,39 is a 
fairly large settlement of late-18th- or early-19th- 
century stone cottages. The Lamb Inn there had 
opened by 1863.4° The road running south from 
Stanley Marsh has been built up in the mid 2oth 
century and another large development to the west 
has almost linked it with King’s Stanley. 

Seven Waters, west of the village, took its name 
from a series of ponds formed by the Bitton brook 
and a tributary, extending from south of the priory 
to north of the road to Frocester where the lowest of 
the seven ponds drove a fulling-mill;+1 only two of 
the ponds survived in 1967. The largest house at 
Seven Waters, the Tannery south-west of the road 
junction, was built by James Clutterbuck, a surgeon, 
in 1770;4 from the mid 1gth century it was occu- 
pied by the owners of the adjoining tanning factory.43 
It is a brick house with long and short stone quoins 
and has dormers and sash windows with voussoirs; 
an extension was made at the rear in the 19th 
century. To the west is a brick house of c. 1700 later 
extended and divided into cottages, and the opposite 
side of the road is lined mainly with late rgth- 
century houses. Near the Downton turning an L- 
shaped house, comprising a timber-framed wing 
and a stone wing, was demolished to make way for 
new houses in the late 1950s.44 

Stanley Downton, in the north of the parish and 
reached by minor roads from Stanley Marsh and 
from west of Seven Waters, was the site of a mill 
from the 16th century or earlier.45 There were seven 
houses there in the early 18th century.*® Apart 
from a small 17th-century farm-house,#7 and the 
Fleece Inn, which apparently dates from c. 1700 and 
has a narrow brick front surmounted by a gable 
with swept parapets, Downton consists of r19th- 
century brick buildings. Poplar Gate Lodge on the 
road to Beard’s Mill is an early-19th-century brick 
house with Gothic windows and low flanking castel- 
lated extensions. At Beard’s Mill are a large house 
and cottages and the surviving buildings of a 
fulling-mill which existed there from the 17th 
century.‘8 

Twenty-five inhabitants of Leonard Stanley were 
recorded in 1086,49 and nine assessed for tax in 
1327.5° The muster roll of 1542 gives go names for 
Leonard Stanley, the highest number in the hun- 
dred.5! ‘The number of communicants was esti- 
mated at c. 260 in 1551,52 and the parish was said 
to contain 47 households in 1563.53 Five new 


38 See p. 264. 

39 Glos. R.O., D 45/M 4. 

40 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1863), 303; cf. ibid. (1870), 636. 
41 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 89; see below, p. 262. 

42 Date and inits. on chimney; Clutterbuck Diary, 7. 
43 See p. 263. 

45 See p. 262. 

47 See p. 261. 

49 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 168. 
50 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 50. 
510, & P. Hen. VIII, xvii, p. 496. 


44 Ex inf. Mr. Walrond. 
46 Atkyns, Glos. 683. 
48 See p. 262. 
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cottages built on the waste of the manor in the first 
40 years of the 17th century may indicate a growing 
population,5+ and there were 86 families in 1650.55 
There were said to be 400 people in go houses 
c. 1710,56 and 512 people c. 1775.57 In 1801 the 
population was 590; it fell to 538 in 1811, but over 
the next twenty years it rose rapidly to 942 and c. 80 
new houses were built. By 1841 the population had 
fallen to 864 and it remained about the same until 
1871 when there began a gradual fall to 652 in 1911. 
There was then no rapid change until new building 
took place in the 1950s, and the population rose 
from 727 in 1951 to 1,131 in 1961.5° 

Leonard Stanley with its fairs and its weekly 
market, for some time the only one in the hundred, 
was formerly a centre of trade;59 it was described as 
a market-town in 1650. It declined in importance 
after the 17th century, and the beginning of the 
decline was later associated with the fire of 1686.° 
The village had an inn in 1418 and in 1640;°? the 
‘George’ was mentioned in 1674°3 but not later, and 
in 1751 there was the New Inn* in addition to the 
two inns in the market-place mentioned above. The 
Clothmakers’ Society, meeting at thé ‘Cross Keys’ 
in 1783,°5 was probably the friendly society with 
160 members recorded in 1803. 

Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn paid a brief visit to 
Leonard Stanley in the summer of 1535.67 Richard 
Clutterbuck of Leonard Stanley (d. 1551) was the 
ancestor of six branches of the family which during 
the next three hundred years were prominent as 
landowners and clothiers in King’s Stanley, 
Eastington, and Frampton.® 


MANOR AND OTHER ESTATES. Three hides 
at Leonard Stanley, held in 1066 by Godric and 
Wisnod, had passed by 1086 to Ralph of Berkeley. 
Ralph’s nephew Roger of Berkeley held the manor of 
STANLEY c. 1131 when he founded the priory 
there.7? Roger died soon afterwards and the manor 
passed to his son Roger (d. 1170) and his descen- 
dants the Berkeleys of Dursley.7! Roger son of the 
second Roger was dead by 1191, and his son, also 
Roger, some of whose land at Stanley was mort- 
gaged to the Jews in 1207,72 was dead by 1221 when 
his son Henry?3 granted dower in the manor to his 
widow Letuaria. Henry died the same year, and 
Engelard de Cigogné, as guardian of his son John, 
was recorded as holding Leonard Stanley c. 1228.74 
John of Berkeley came of age c. 1240 but was dead by 
1245. John’s son Henry held the manor in 128575 and 
died c. 1287,7° when it passed in dower to his widow 


6 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxiii. 93. 

6t Rudder, Glos. 685. 

62 Glos. R.O., D 1512; D 45/M 4. 
63 Ibid. D 225/M 2. 

64 Ibid. P 201/OV 2/1. 

65 Ibid. Q/RSf 2. 

66 Poor Law Abstract, 1804, 184-5. 
67 Trans. B.G.A.S. vii. 276. 

68 Glos. N. & Q. v. 383-8, 455-8, 547-59; vi. 13-16. 
69 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 168. 

70 Trans. B.G.A.S. viii. 197. 


52 BR. xix. 115. 

53 Bodl. MS. Rawl. C.799, f. 1ov. 
54 Glos. R.O., D 45/M 4. 

55 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxiii. 93. 

56 Atkyns, Glos. 683. 

57 Rudder, Glos. 688. 

58 Census, 1801-1961. 

59 See p. 263. 


71 Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), 293. For a pedigree of the 
Berkeleys of Dursley and their successors see Trans. 
B.G.A.S. viii. 222-3; ix. 274-6. 

72 Pipe R. 1207 (P.R.S. N.S. xxii), 216. 

73 C.P. 25(1)/73/4/7. 

74 Trans. B.G.A.S. ix. 229-33}; Xill. 305. 

75 Feud. Aids, ti. 243. 

76 Cal. Ing. p.m. ii, pp. 380-1. 
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Joan who held it in 1316.77 By 1327 it had passed to 
her grandson, John of Berkeley,”8 who died in 1349, 
when the manor was held for the few months she 
survived him by his widow Hawise.79 It then passed 
to their son Nicholas, who died in 1382 and was 
succeeded by his sister Maud who married Robert 
de Cauntelo.8° Maud died c. 1403 and was succeeded 
by Elizabeth, daughter of her son Robert and wife of 
Richard Cheddar.*! Jane, daughter of Elizabeth and 
Richard, married Thomas Wykes who held the 
manor in 1442 and died in 147382 when it passed to 
his son John (d. 1485).83 John’s son Edmund 
(d. 1514) succeeded to the manor;*4 it then passed 
to his son Nicholas§s (d. 1558) and to Nicholas’s 
grandson, Robert Wykes, who held it in 1568,8° but 
apparently sold it soon afterwards.” 

The manor had passed to the Crown by 1611 when 
it was bought by Sir William Whitmore®® (d. 1649). 
It passed to Sir William’s son, Richard Whitmore of 
Lower Slaughter (d. 1667),89 and was held in 1671 
by Richard’s widow Catherine who married John 
Wheeler, but by 1674 the manor had passed to her 
son Richard Whitmore. Richard was dead by 1690 
when his wife Anne held the manor during the 
minority of her son William, who had succeeded by 
1700 and died in 1725.9 William’s widow Elizabeth 
held the manor in 1726. Her son William Whit- 
more?! sold the estate between 1736 and 1738; 
it was divided among more than twenty purchasers 
but the manor and a large part of the land 
were bought in 1738 by Robert Sandford of the 
Priory.%2 

Robert Sandford died in 1769, and was succeeded 
by his son, also Robert (d. 1804),°3 who devised the 
manor to Robert Timbrell (d. 1811). It passed to 
Robert Timbrell’s sisters, Rebecca Holland (d. 1815) 
and Amy Timbrell (d. 1818).9* Land-tax for the 
estate was paid until his death c. 1825 by the Revd. 
Richard Denison Cumberland, the husband of a 
third sister Susannah, and until 1832 by his widow,9%5 
but in 1830 the estate was said to be held by trustees 
under the will of Amy Timbrell and Rebecca 
Holland, who were the owners at inclosure in 1834.9 
In 1856 it was owned by the Revd. John Price Jones 
who had married Susannah Willet Cumberland, the 
daughter of Richard and Susannah. Jones was dead 
by 1863 and his widow held the estate until her death 
c. 1875. The manor passed to her son Richard 
Denison Jones (d. 1903),97 whose son Richard 


77 Cal. Close, 1279-88, 456; Feud. Aids, ii. 266. 

78 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 50. 

79 Cal. Ing. p.m. ix, p. 150. 

80 Cal. Fine R. 1347-56, 142; C 136/18/9. 

81 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1413, 231-2. 

A Cal. Close, 1441-7, 56; Cal. Ing. p.m. (Rec. Com.), iv. 
362. 

83 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, i, pp. 29-30. 

84 C 1/178/47. 85 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlix. 287. 

86 Cal. Pat. 1566-9, p. 302. 

87 Trans. B.G.A.S. ix. 276. 

88 Ibid. xliv. 230-1. 

89 Glos. R.O., P 201/OV 2/1; V.C.H. Glos. vi. 130. 

9° Glos. R.O., D 225/M 2; Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 201. 

91 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 201; Glos. R.O., D 45/M 4. 

9? Glos. R.O., D 225/T 15; D 45/T x. 

°3 Glos. N. & Q. iv. 480-1; Rudder, Glos. 686. 

94 Bigland, Glos. iii, nos. 249, 260. 

95 Glos. R.O. , Q/REI 1; Dig25 (isi cat.): 

°6 Glos. Colin. RF 188.2; Glos. R.O., Q/RI 89. 

97 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later editions); Glos. R.O., 
Diz25iCLoxcat.), 

98 Glos. R.O., D 225 (TS. cat.). 

99 Ex inf. Mr. Pullin. 


Denison Cumberland Jones (d. 1916) was succeeded 
by his sisters Katherine Anna (d. 1940) and Lucy 
Elizabeth who c. 1959 sold Priory Farm with 310 a. 
to F. E. Pullin, the farmer since 1932. 

Leonard Stanley Priory was granted to Gloucester 
Abbey in 1146. It was leased to Sir William King- 
ston from 1538,! and in 1544 the Crown granted it to 
his son Sir Anthony Kingston,? who sold it in 1548 
to Anthony Bourchier.3 Anthony Bourchier sold it 
the next year to John Sandford,* a Stonehouse 
clothier,5 who in 1554 made it over to his son 
William (d. 1570).© The estate, which included the 
rectory of Leonard Stanley, had been leased to 
Richard Selwyn before 1548; in 1558 William 
Selwyn was the lessee and in 1563 and 1572 Leo- 
nard Burge.” The freehold passed to William Sand- 
ford’s son Anselm® (d. 1611), and to Anselm’s son 
William? who died in 1632 having settled it on his 
second son John.!° John Sandford died in 1684 and 
was succeeded by his son Robert (d. 1719),'! whose 
son, another Robert, acquired the manor, as men- 
tioned above, in 1738.'2 

A house belonging to the manor was recorded in 
1287 and 1486,'3 but not, apparently, later; it may 
have stood in the field to the west of the priory site 
where indications of a moated site were visible in 
1967. The Whitmore family apparently never lived 
at Leonard Stanley.'4 The former house of the 
priory, which became the manor-house in 1738, had 
19 hearths in 1672.15 It was rebuilt by Robert 
Sandford c. 1750,!© and is a three-story house with 
wings projecting to the rear. The front is faced with 
ashlar and has a central pediment bearing a promi- 
nent blazon of the Sandford arms, a pedimented 
doorway, and sash windows. The rest of the house is 
of rubble with ashlar quoins and a facing of rough- 
cast on the rear walls, and has stone-mullioned 
windows with dripmoulds, perhaps re-used from the 
earlier house. Robert Sandford (d. 1769), described 
as of Stratton,!7 and his son, described as of Ciren- 
cester,'8 perhaps never lived there; the interior of 
the house was still unfinished c. 1775.'9 From 1856 
and probably earlier the house has been occupied by 
the farmer of Priory farm.?° 

In 1738 Charles Brown, the tenant, bought the 
estate known as DOWNTON LIVING from 
William Whitmore.?! In 1792 and 1798 it was owned 
by Giles Brown,” and after inclosure in 1834 Samuel 
Brown had an estate of c. 100 a. in the north-east of 


! V.C.H. Glos. it. 73. 
2L. & P. Hen. VIII, xix (2), p. 527. 
3 Cal. Pat. 1548-9, 6. 
4 Ibid. 227. 
® Cal. Pat. 1553-4, 369; C 142/157/78. 
7 Hockaday Abs. xxxi, 1548 visit. f.11; cccxlviii; cf. 
C 3/204/28. 
8 C 142/157/78. 
10 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, i. 199-201. 
11 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 249; Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 153. 
12 Rudder, Glos. 686. 
3 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1236-1300, 140; Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. 
Last i, pp. 29-30. 
+ V.C.H. Glos. vi. 130; Atkyns, Glos. 683. 
1S E 179/247/14 rot. 52. 
™ Rudder, Glos. 686. 
17 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 249. 
18 Hockaday Abs. ccexlviii, 1781; Rudge, Hist. of Glos. i. 
382-3. 
19 adder, Glos. 686. 
20 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 
21 Glos. R.O., D 225/T 15; D 45/M 4; see below, p. 261. 
ie Brit. Universal Dir. (1792), 448; Glos. R.O., P 201/CW 
4lz. 


5 See p. 281. 
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the parish.?3 Between 1856 and 1870 the estate was 
owned by the Misses Brown,** and in 1967 it was 
owned and farmed by Mr. H. G. Godsell. The house, 
which was called Downton Farm in 1967, stands at 
the corner of the road to Beard’s Mill,25 and was 
described in 1736 as a large farm-house in very bad 
repair ;26 it was rebuilt in stone in the late 18th or 
early 19th century. 

A house called TOWNSEND HOUSE, facing 
the north end of the Street, apparently belonged to a 
branch of the Clutterbuck family in 1580.77 In 1672 
it was occupied by John Barnes?8 and in 1695 by 
William Holbrow. By 1729 it had passed to John 
Holbrow?? who bought part of the manorial estate in 
1736,3° and was presumably the John Holbrow who 
died in 1747.3! In 1778 the estate was owned by 
another John Holbrow (d. 1780), who was succeeded 
by his son William (d. 1803), who devised the estate 
to his brother Samuel (d. 1814). Samuel’s son 
William Holbrow succeeded him3? and owned c¢. 50 
a. in 1834.33 By 1852 the estate was owned by 
William Marmont of Peckstreet, King’s Stanley, 
whose trustees sold it after his death in 1862.34 The 
house, renamed the Grange, was occupied from 
1889 by the Jones family, owners of the manor;35 in 
1967 it was occupied as flats. It is a late-16th- or 
17th-century stone house comprising a block with 
two gables and a gabled cross-wing on the west; 
the east and north sides are faced with rough-cast. 
In the 18th century sash windows were added on the 
two lower floors on the south and west, but the other 
sides and the gables on the south retain the original 
stone-mullioned windows with dripmoulds. 

A small farm-house, later called STANLEY 
DOWNTON FARM, west of the road at Downton, 
apparently occupies the site of the house of Richard 
Clutterbuck of Downton, yeoman (d. 1629),3° and 
was apparently rebuilt in the 1660s by his third son, 
John Clutterbuck (d. 1677).37 By 1701 it had 
probably passed to John’s nephew, Richard Clutter- 
buck of Peckstreet House, King’s Stanley, who then 
had property in Leonard Stanley,3® and in 1830 
Richard’s descendant, John Clutterbuck of Peck- 
street House (d. 1839), owned Stanley Downton 
Farm with 68 a.39 The house is of coursed rubble 
with a gable and some stone-mullioned windows on 
the west; the windows on the east were replaced in 
the 19th century. In the late 19th century extensive 
stables in variegated brick were built north of the 
house. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY: Acricutture. In 1086 


23 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 89. 

24 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

25 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 89. 26 Ibid. D 45/M 4. 

27 'The date, the initials R.C., and a cloth-mark appear on 
stones which were formerly set above the doorway but 
in 1967 were at Stroud Museum. 

28 E 179/247/14 rot. 52; cf. Hockaday Abs. cccxlviii, 
1747. 

29 Glos. R.O., P 201/OV 2/1. 

31 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 249. 

32 Glos. R.O., D 1706, Holbrow fam. abs. of title, 1825. 

33 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 89. 

34 Ibid. D 873/T 29; see above, p. 249. 

35 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1889 and later edns.); cf. Glos. 
N.& QO. v. 383. 

36 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 249. 
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there were 5 servi and two ploughs on the demesne 
of Stanley manor.*° In 1287 the demesne included 
120 a. of arable, 8 a. of meadow, and a pasture. The 
villein tenants owed a total of 392 works in August 
and September and 7174 during the rest of the year 
and 1434 ploughing works; the cottars owed 176 
works during the year.4! The demesne arable 
remained one plough-land in the late 15th century.4? 
Stanley Priory had one plough-land in 1291, and a 
sum of Ios. was being paid for works and customs 
commuted.*3 In 1307 a copyhold tenant of the 
priory owed 6d. instead of hoeing, haymaking, and 
harvest work.*4 

The tenants of the manor in 1086 were 6 villani 
and 14 bordars with 12 ploughs.*5 In 1287 34 yard- 
lands were held in villeinage, and freemen and 
cottars were also mentioned.*® In 1640 there were 17 
copyholders on the manor, 7 leaseholders for years 
or lives, several freeholders, and small pieces of 
land held at will; the owners of 5 cottages built on 
the waste were said to be willing to pay rent, some 
of them having apparently escaped it for over 30 
years. Most of the copyholders and leaseholders 
merely held a house and garden. Onlythree holdings 
were of any size: the Elm Living with 26 a., Toul- 
sons with 39 a., and Downton Living with 44 a. By 
1736 almost all the copyholds had been converted 
to leaseholds.47 Three customary tenements of the 
priory estate, one with two houses and a yardland 
(48 a.), were apparently retained by Sir Anthony 
Kingston in 1548 when he sold the priory estate and 
were forfeited on his death in 1556 to the Crown, 
which made leases of them in 1584.48 

In 1322 three fields were mentioned, Over field, 
Vipares field, and Brockley field;#9 they probably 
corresponded to Lower field in the north-west of the 
parish, Gravel field between Downton and Seven 
Waters, and Brockley field in the north-east, the 
three fields in which the arable lay in 1640.5° In 
the early 18th century the Elm Living had 2} a., 
34 a., and 5 a. in the respective fields, and Downton 
Living had 7 a., 7 a., and 5 a.; each holding had a 
small arable close in addition.5! In 1775 it was 
agreed to sow Gravel field with clover or another 
crop in the year when it would have lain fallow.52 
In 1086 10 a. of meadow on the manor were re- 
corded.53 A common meadow called Broad Meadow 
was mentioned in 1640,5+ and 4 a. in Stonehouse 
Ham belonged to the parish.55 

Gloucester Abbey was said in 1324 to have 
inclosed 30 a. in which the inhabitants had rights 
of common, and to have held the land in severalty 
for 10 years.5° Small pieces inclosed out of the open 


38 Glos. R.O., P 201/OV 2/1; see above, p. 249. 

39 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 5. 

40 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 168. 

4t Ing. p.m. Glos. 1236-1300, 140-1. 
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43 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com. ), 233. 

44 Trans. B.G.A.S. xxxviii. 33. 

45 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 168. 

46 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1236-1300, 140-1. 

47 Glos. R.O., D 45/M 4. 

48 E 310/14/53 ff. 5, 41, 47; Trans. B.G.A.S. xliv. 230; 
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49 Trans. B.G.A.S. xxxviii. 23 
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fields were mentioned in 1640;57 in 1830 the three 
fields together still contained 160 a., but there was 
only c. 10 a. of uninclosed common and waste.58 At 
inclosure in 1834 under Act of Parliament most of 
the land allotted, which included some old inclosures, 
went to the manorial eatate, the curate, and Samuel 
Brown.59 

Cheese and cider were noted as products of the 
parish c. 1775. In 1801 wheat, barley, and beans 
were the main crops grown and there were small 
acreages of oats, potatoes, and peas.®' In 1840 the 


manorial estate comprised a farm of 310 a., which: 


was about a third arable, a farm of 50 a. with 7 a. of 
arable, and another holding of 14 a. In 1856 three 
farms were mentioned including Priory farm and 
Downton farm;® in 1906 there were 8 farms,°+ and 
there were 5 in 1935.° 


Mixrs. A mill belonging to Stanley Priory was 
mentioned in a charter of Henry II,% and its estate 
included a mill in 129197 and in 1307 when the 
reversion was granted to John atte Mill and his 
wife.® Those references may have been either to the 
priory’s mill at Millend in Alkerton®? or to the mill 
on the Frome at Stanley Downton. The mill at 
Downton belonged to the priory in 1514 when it was 
leased to John Stradling.7° After the Dissolution it 
descended with the priory estate until 1632 when 
William Sandford left it to his eldest son Anselm.7! 
At Anselm’s death in 16357 or later it reverted to 
the priory estate and the ‘mill leaze’ of Robert 
Sandford was mentioned in 1707.73 In 1766 Thomas 
Pride was leasing Downton Mill from the Sand- 
fords and he or his son, also Thomas, later bought 
the mill. In 1791 the son sold the mill, which had 
two water-wheels, three pairs of stones, and a bake- 
house adjoining, to John Elliott, miller and baker,74 
who owned it in 1798.75 A Mr. Crozier owned the 
mill in 1834,7° and in the later roth century it was 
owned and worked by the French family. Steam- 
power had been added by 1885, but the mill ceased 
working c. 1890,77 apparently as the result of a fire.78 

Beard’s Mill, a cloth-mill further down stream, 
was owned and worked by a family of clothiers of 
that name from the later 17th to the mid 19th 
century. In 1668 the mill, then called Merret’s Mill, 
was being worked by Thomas Beard” (d. 1694) who 
was succeeded by his son John (d. 1732).8° Nathaniel 


57 Glos. R.O., D 45/M 4. 
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64 Tbid. (1906), 297. 

65 Ibid. (1935), 244. 
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67 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 233. 

68 Trans. B.G.A.S. XxXxvili. 33. 

69 See p. 133. 
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75 Glos. R.O., P 201/CW 4/1. 
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77 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1863-94); Glos. R.O., D 1347, 
deeds of Downton Mill. 

78 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlvi. 147. 
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Beard owned the mill in 17518" and died in 1774, 
when it passed to his son John (d. 1791).82 Thomas 
Beard owned it in 1798,83 and John Beard in 1834.84 
It was apparently not working from soon afterwards 
until the 1870s when it was acquired by Charles 
Hooper & Co. of Eastington, who occupied it until 
c. 1906.85 In 1967 several of the mill buildings 
remained adjoining the former home of the Beard 
family,®° a large stone house of c. 1800 in classical 
style. 

Another cloth-mill, on the Bitton brook just 
north of the village, was owned in 1822 by William 
Holbrow of ‘Townsend House.*7 It was perhaps in 
existence in 1785 when his uncle William Holbrow 
was described as a clothier.88 The mill had two 
pairs of stocks and two gig-mills, and a steam-engine 
had been installed by 1822. It was apparently 
worked in conjunction with Bridgend Mill in Stone- 
house, for John Hitch occupied it before 1822 and 
Sir Paul Baghott before 1830.89 The mill passed 
with the Holbrows’ estate to William Marmont, a 
timber-merchant,® and by 1852 he had pulled down 
part of the buildings and converted the rest into a 
saw-mill; it was sold with the estate in 1863.9! The 
remaining buildings of the mill had been demolished 
by 1882,°2 and only the depression of the former 
mill-pond and a few pieces of masonry marked its 
position in 1967. 


OTHER INDUSTRY AND TRADE. From the 16th 
century or earlier trade rather than agriculture 
supported the majority of the inhabitants of 
Leonard Stanley, which was both a seat of the local 
cloth industry and a trading centre. In 1608 37 men 
employed in trades were mentioned and only 5 in 
agriculture;%3 in 1831 149 families were supported 
by trade, 21 by agriculture.% 

Three leading parishioners were clothiers in 
1538,95 and several weavers were mentioned in the 
mid 16th century.°%° In 1608 the inhabitants in- 
cluded 22 broadweavers, four tuckers, and two 
clothiers.97 The economy of the village was said 
to depend mainly on the cloth industry c. 1708,98 and 
weavers, shearmen, and those employed in other 
processes of cloth-making constituted a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants in the early rgth century. 
A mercer was recorded c. 1510,! and there was a 
mercer’s shop at Tudor House in the Street during 
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the later 17th century. There were three tailors in 
the village in 1608,3 two were mentioned in the 
later 17th century,* and one in 1848.5 A carpenter 
and a painter were recorded in 1322,° and two 
coopers in 1327.7 There were three wheelwrights 
in 1608,8 a joiner was mentioned in 1792,° wheel- 
wrights in 1800 and 1848,! and a wheelwright, a 
cooper, and a carpenter in 1879; a wheelwright was 
working in the village until 1935.1’ A shoemaker 
was recorded in 1608 ;!2 there were three working in 
the village in 1856,'3 and two in 1906, one of whom 
continued working until 1927.'4 William Clarke of 
Leonard Stanley (d. 1762) was described as ‘an 
ingenious architect and master-builder in the 
county’.!5 A tiler and plasterer was mentioned in 
1789,'© and a stone-cutter and painter in 1798;!7 
there were two masons in the village in 1848,'° and in 
1879 one mason and four plasterers.!9 A smith’s 
shop stood on the road south of Stanley Marsh in 
18342° and a blacksmith was mentioned in 1848,?! 
but there was apparently none in the village after 
1856.22 A millwright was mentioned in 1798,?3 and 
two were living in the parish in 1814. A slay-maker 
was recorded in 1818.74 

Five brewers were mentioned in 1418.75 In the 
mid 18th century a malt-house stood on the north- 
west side of the Street, and another by the ‘White 
Hart’ was mentioned in 1846.27 A baker was men- 
tioned in 1418,?8 a baker and a butcher in 1608,79 
and a butcher in 1746.3° A surgeon of Leonard 
Stanley was licensed in 1698,3! and three surgeons 
lived in the village in the late 18th century.3? 

A small tannery owned by Benjamin Bryant was 
established at Seven Waters by 1848;33 the Bryants 
owned it until it ceased production c. 1940. The 
tannery mainly produced leather for harnesses, and a 
harness-maker recorded in the village between 
1897 and 1910 was presumably connected with it; 
in 1897 and 1902 one of the Bryant family was 
described as a mill-band maker. The brick buildings 
of the tannery survived in 1967, and with them the 
remains of a water-wheel which had been used to 
grind bark.3+ A firm of organ-builders founded by 
Thomas Liddiatt occupied a small factory at 
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Stanley Marsh from c. 1885 until the Second World 
War.35 


MarKET AND Fairs. Leonard Stanley had a weekly 
market on Saturday and fairs in July and November. 
They were said to have been established by charter 
in Edward II’s reign;3¢ the fairs were recorded in 
1418.37 The charter was allegedly confirmed in 
1620,38 and the market-house was rebuilt at about 
the same time.3? The market and fairs declined in 
importance after the fire of 1686 ;4° the fairs may also 
have suffered from the competition of those held at 
Stonehouse from 1683.4" The profits and tolls were 
presumably of little value when leased with the 
market-house at a rent of 6s. in 1735,4? and c. 1775 
it was said that the market had been long disused.43 
In 1765 the July fair was mainly for the sale of pedlary 
and the November fair for live-stock;4+ they were 
said to be almost disused in 1792.45 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. A court roll of 14184¢ 
and draft rolls and court papers for the periods 
1670-1723 and 1740-6947 survive for*the manor. In 
1418 the court had the assize of bread and ale, and 
also claimed view of frankpledge,*® as later. In 1673 
and 1689 forestallers of the market were presented 
in the court.49 ‘The new market-house planned in 
1619 was to have included a room for the sessions 
of the court,5° but in the late 17th and early 18th 
centuries the thrice-yearly courts met at one of the 
inns. The court elected a constable, tithingman, and 
hayward;5! c. 1708 it was said that the parish had 
two constables, one for each of two tithings called 
the Guilding and the Franchise,5? which perhaps 
represented the manor and priory estates. The 
Prior of Stanley had the assize of bread and ale in the 
13th century;55 the court of the priory estate was 
mentioned in 1535.54 

The parish had two churchwardens from 1498.55 
The accounts of the two overseers survive for 
1652-1817,5° and vestry minutes from 1819.57 In the 
later 17th century some eight people received 
permanent relief each year; the cost of relief 


29 Smith, Men and Armour, 304. 

30 Glos. R.O., D 225/R 3. 

31 Hockaday Abs. cccxlviii. 

32 Clutterbuck Diary, '7; Glos. R.O., P 201/CW 4/t1. 

33 Glos. R.O., P 201/VE 2/1. 

34 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856-1939); ex inf. Mr. B. R. 
Kitchen, of the Tannery, Leonard Stanley. 

35 a inf. Miss K. M. Liddiatt, of Leonard Stanley; see 
p. 256. 

36 Atkyns, Glos. 683. 

37 Glos. R.O., D 1512. 

38 Atkyns, Glos. 683. 

39 Trans. B.G.A.S. xliv. 256-7. 

40 Rudder, Glos. 685. 

41 See p. 284. 

42 Glos. R.O., D 181/III/T 44. 

43 Rudder, Glos. 685. 

44 Glouc. Jnl. 8 July, 28 Oct. 1765. 

45 Brit. Universal Dir. (1792), 448. 

46 Glos. R.O., D 1512. 

47 Ibid. D 225/M 2-3. 

49 Ibid. D 225/M 2. 

5° Trans. B.G.A.S. xliv. 256-7. 

51 Glos. R.O., D 225/M 2-3. 

52 Bodl. MS. Top. Glouc. C. 3, f. 174v. 

53 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 180. 

54 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 419. 

58 Hockaday Abs. xxii, 1498 visit. f. 28. 

56 Glos. R.O., P 201/OV 2/1-2. 

57 Ibid. VE 2/r. 


48 Ibid. D 1512. 
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roughly doubled in the period.58 Apprenticeships 
were made regularly by the parish officers during the 
late 17th century and early 18th.59 In the later 18th 
century the sick poor were housed in the church 
house where they were treated by a local surgeon, 
Benjamin Wood.® In 1803 12 people were receiv- 
ing permanent relief, and in 1813 15 were receiv- 
ing relief in a workhouse, 62 which had been built on 
Marsh Road; in 1824 guardians and visitors for 
the workhouse were appointed. In 1822 three over- 
seers, one salaried, were appointed, but between 
1823 and 1825 and in 1829 the poor were farmed. : 
In 1832 and 1839 parishioners were helped to 
emigrate. Leonard Stanley became part of the 
Stroud Union in 1836,° and remained in the Stroud 
Rural District in 1967. 


CHURCHES. Leonard Stanley had a church from 
shortly before the Conquest.® The priory founded 
c. 113197 was endowed with all tithes and profits of 
the parish, which were valued at £6 in 12916 and 
£7 6s. 8d. in 1535.69 

Robert, Rector of Ozleworth and chaplain of 
Stanley, who was mentioned in the 13th century 
perhaps served the parish.7° There was a chaplain 
for the parishioners in 1498,7! and in the 1530s a 
curate received a stipend of {£6 from the priory.72 
After the Dissolution the impropriators and owners 
of the priory estate paid the curate; the salary was 
said to be £10 in 1603,73 but later it was £6 13s 4d.74 
Before 1712 Robert Sandford leased all the tithes of 
the parish, except those from the priory estate, to the 
curate, raising the value of the living to £40,75 and in 
1719 Robert, or his son who succeeded him in that 
year, made the tithes over to the curate. Queen Anne’s 
Bounty met that benefaction with a grant of £200, 
and in 1731 there was a further grant of {200 from the 
Bounty to meet an equal sum from Robert Sandford.76 
In 1750 the benefice was worth £60.77 The value had 
risen to £105 by 1814;78 at inclosure in 1834 the 
curate received c. 100 a. for the tithes,79 and in 1856 
the living was worth £200.8° The Sandfords and the 
successors to their estate retained the right of 
nomination to the living;8! after the death of Lucy 
Denison Jones c. 1959 the patronage passed to her 
nieces Mrs. J. Hollings and Mrs. Y. Fisher.82 The 
living, which became a perpetual curacy as a result 


58 Glos. R.O., P 201/OV 2/1. 

6 Trans. B.G.A.S. xliv. 261-4. 

6t Poor Law Abstract, 1804, pp. 184-5. 

62 Ibid. 1818, pp. 156-7. 

63 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 89. 

64 Ibid. P 201/VE 2/1. 

6s Poor Law Com. 2nd Rep. p. 523. 

66 See below. 

67 V.C.H. Glos. ii. 72-73. 

68 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 221. 

69 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 419. 

7° Archaeologia, \xxi. 210. 

71 Hockaday Abs. xxii, 1498 visit. f. 28. 

72 [bid. xxv, 1532 subsidy f. 16; Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 
ii. 419. 

73 B.M. Harl. MS. 594, f. 236. 

74 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxiii. 93; Atkyns, Glos. 683. 

75 Atkyns, Glos. 683. 

76 C, Hodgson, Queen Anne’s Bounty (1845), pp. cxxxiii, 
exlvii, cclxxxv. 

77 G.D.R. vol. 3814, f. 30. 

78 G.D.R. vol. 382, f. 37. 

79 Glos. R.O., Q/RI 89. 

80 G.D.R. vol. 384, f. 184. 

81 Hockaday Abs. cccxlviii. 


59 Ibid. D 225/R 3. 


of the 18th-century benefactions, came to be called a 
vicarage in the later r9th century.*3 

In the late 18th century the parsonage was a house 
south of the ‘White Hart’,8+ but in 1822 and 1836 
there was no house. A house in Marsh Road had 
apparently been acquired by 1840.85 It is an 18th- 
century stone house with dormers and sash windows 
to which a gabled east wing was added in the late 
19th century by the vicar William Butlin.®¢ 

Roger Hodgkin, the curate in 1551, had only a 
mediocre knowledge of the Articles, Creed, and 


~Commandments.’?7 The curate in 1572 did not 


teach the catechism, failed to read the service plainly, 
and preached without a licence.88 John Hayward in 
1593 was a sufficient scholar but did not conform.*? 
Dositheus Wyer, who was curate in 1642,9 was 
ejected from another living at the Restoration for 
nonconformity, and Thomas Worrall, the curate in 
1648, signed the Gloucestershire Ministers’ Testimony 
in support of the Covenant.%t In 1683 Anselm 
Sandford, son of John Sandford the impropriator, 
was curate,%? and from 1749 to 1781 the living was 
held by John Sandford, son of Robert Sandford 
(d. 1769).°3 John Pettat (1781-9) was also Vicar of 
Stonehouse, where he lived, but served both cures. 
John Symonds Breedon (1789-1818) lived in 
Berkshire in 1790.95 His successor, John Price 
Jones, who later held the manor in right of his wife, 
was non-resident during the 20 years he held the 
living; in 1819 he lived at Driffield, where he was 
stipendary curate,% and c. 1825 at Bath.%” 

The small chapel at Leonard Stanley, standing to 
the south-west of the priory church, is thought to 
date from the late 1oth or early 11th century; it was 
presumably the parish church until the foundation 
of the priory. It was a small single-cell building 
with an eastern apse; there is herring-bone masonry 
in the south wall, and over a blocked doorway in the 
north wall part of a Saxon hood-mould survives. In 
the 14th century the apse was destroyed and the 
chapel extended eastward; windows of that period 
survive in a damaged state in the east and north 
walls, and a cusped piscina in the north wall.°* The 
chapel is used as a farm building, as it apparently 
has been since the Dissolution, and parts of the 
fabric have been destroyed or obscured by alter- 
ations, notably a porch extension on the north. 
After the foundation of the priory the nave of the 


82 Ex inf. the Vicar of Leonard Stanley, the Revd. G. B. 
J. White. 

83 Clergy List (1859; 1892). 

84 Glos. R.O., D 1159, map of Leonard Stanley manor. 

85 Hockaday Abs. cccxlviii. 

86 Ex inf. the vicar. The date 1782 appears on a chimney 
at the west end of the 18th-century wing. 

87 E.H.R. xix. 115. 

88 Hockaday Abs. cccxlviii. 

89 Ibid. lii, state of clergy 1593, f. 14. 

90 Thid. Ixiv, 1642 visit. f. 26. 

51 Calamy Revised, ed. Matthews, 550, 555. 

92 G.D.R. Leonard Stanley terrier; Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 
153. 
93 Hockaday Abs. cccxlviii; Rudder, Glos. 687. 

94 See p. 286; G.D.R. vol. 321. 

95 Hockaday Abs. cccxlviii; G.D.R. vol. 382, f. 37. 

96 Hockaday Abs. cccxlviii. 

97 G.D.R. vol. 383, no. ccxl. 

98H. M. and Joan Taylor, Anglo-Saxon Architecture 
(1965), ii. 567; the foundations of the apse were excavated 
in 1914: Archaeologia, \xxi. 222-3, and plate facing p. 224. 
In 1966 three stone slab coffins were discovered buried 
near the north-west corner of the chapel: ex inf. Mr, 


Walrond. 
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large priory church apparently became the parish 
church, but the chapel also remained in use, as 
architectural evidence shows, apparently as a priory 
chapel. It may have been ‘the chapel of St. Leonard 
of Stanley’ whose ‘parson’ acquired 5 marks rent 
in the late 13th century,! and it was almost certainly 
St. Leonard’s chapel at the priory for which alms 
were sought in 1395; a tradition that the chapel, 
as well as the priory church, bore the dedication to 
St. Leonard was recorded in 1750.3 

The church of ST. SWITHIN+ was formerly the 
priory church of St. Leonard founded c. 1131; the 
dedication to St. Swithin may have been borne by the 
parochial nave before the Dissolution. The church, 
which comprises chancel or choir, nave, transepts, 
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St. SWITHIN’s CHURCH AND Priory SITE 


embattled central tower, and north porch, retains 
the plan, much of the fabric, and many of the details 
of the original 12th-century building. 

The nave has four r2th-century doorways, in the 
west end of the north wall, in the west wall, and at 
each end of the south wall. All the doorways have 
inner orders of chevron ornament; the south-east 
doorway has a label of ball ornament, and the other 
three have billeted labels. Three of the deeply- 
splayed 12th-century windows in the south wall of 
the nave and the westernmost in the north wall 
remain. The tower is supported on four massive 


9° The nave of the priory church was undoubtedly the 
parish church before the Dissolution: Hockaday Abs. 
ecexlvili, 1503; Trans. B.G.A.S. xxii; at the Dissolution 
the chapel passed to the owners of the priory: Hockaday 
Abs. ccexlviii, 1544. The theory advanced in Proc. 
C.N.F.C. xix. 103-14, that the nave of the priory church 
became parochial only in the 15th century is based mainly 
on alterations made then to the nave, and on general 
grounds is much less likely than that the nave was parochial 
from the beginning. 
1 Cal. Ing. Misc. i, p. 436. 
2 Cal. Papal Regs. iv. 511. 
3 G.D.R. vol. 381A, f. 30. 
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arches with plain square orders which rest on pairs 
of pilasters with scalloped capitals flanked by 
buttresses ;° the two western piers have been largely 
renewed. The tower has a square staircase turret on 
the north-west, and at the stage of the ringing- 
chamber a passage within the walls; the upper stage, 
which has plain lancets, was probably completed in 
the 13th century. The south transept retains 12th- 
century windows on the west and south and the 
inner arch of a west door which led into the cloister. 
In the east wall is a blocked opening to an apsidal 
chapel, the foundations of which have been exca- 
vated;7 the weather-moulding of the roof of the 
chapel remains on the outside. A similar chapel in 
the north transept had been destroyed by the 14th 
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century when a new window, which overlaps the 
blocked arch to the chapel, was made in the east 
wall. One of the transeptal chapels presumably 
housed the altar of the Virgin Mary mentioned in 
the 13th century.? Diagonal passages giving access 
from the transepts to the chancel were later filled 
with rubble and sealed up; the southern one was 
re-opened in the early 2oth century.'° The chancel 
arch has a label of ball ornament stopped with 
monsters’ heads. The chancel had, or was intended 
to have, a vault of two bays for which the vaulting- 
shafts survive; the central shaft on the north is 


+e.g. Atkyns, Glos. 683. See below, plate facing p. 283. 

5 One of the fairs at Leonard Stanley was held on St. 
Leonard’s day, the other on the Saturday after St. 
Swithin: Atkyns, Glos. 683. 

® It has been suggested that the buttresses were added 
later when subsidence occurred in the north-east pier: 
Antiq. Fnl. tx. 13-14; Trans. B.G.A.S. v. 125, a full 
description of the church by J. H. Middleton. 

7 Antiq. Jnl. ix. 21. 

8 Ibid. 14, and diagram facing p. 16; the new window 
was itself later blocked and all traces of it are hidden by a 
Commandments board. 


° Archaeologta, \xxi. 210. 10 Antiq. Fnl. ix. 13. 
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flanked by corbels for carrying the diagonal ribs. A 
string-course with zig-zag ornament runs right 
round the chancel, and fragments of a similar string- 
course survive in the north transept. 

In the 14th century the gabled north porch with 
stone benches was added, new windows replaced 
the two easternmost in the north wall of the nave, and 
two others were made in the north transept. The 
chancel was given five new windows with internal 
shafts; traces of the 12th-century east window are 
visible on the outside. The trussed-rafter roof of the 


nave also belongs to the 14th century. The roof pitch’ 


was apparently lowered when it was fitted; a higher 
weather-moulding appears on the tower, and the 
head of the recess for the former west window has 
been lowered.!! A plaster ceiling which hid the 
roof was boarded in 1872,!? but removed in the early 
2oth century.'3 Inthe 15th century a new rood-screen 
was made a short way down the nave; the lower 
entrance to the staircase, which survives in the south 
wall, was driven through a 13th-century cusped 
tomb-recess. In the 15th or early 16th century new 
windows were made in the north transept and in the 
north and west walls of the nave. Battlements were 
added to the tower and staircase-turret. The tower 
formerly had a spire, mentioned in the late 16th 
century,’ which had been blown down and re- 

placed by a low pyramidal roof by c. 1708.15 

In 1884 the tower piers were repaired and external 
buttresses added to strengthen the tower and north 
wall. Soon afterwards the chancel was restored.!6 
Extensive restoration between 1913 and 1920, 
instigated by the vicar, Charles Swynnerton, un- 
covered several 12th-century details that had been 
obscured. !7 

The church contains several pieces of 12th- 
century sculpture, including a carved stone thought 
to represent the Trinity above the north doorway, a 
bull’s head high up on the west of the staircase- 
turret, a representation of Mary Magdalene washing 
Christ’s feet on a capital against the north wall of the 
chancel, a Nativity scene on the capital opposite, 
and above a square aumbry in the chancel an alle- 
gorical representation of the Fall.18 A Norman 
aumbry in the north wall of the chancel has a vaulted 
soffit. There is a 13th-century double piscina with a 
cusped head in the chancel, and a piscina of the 
same period in the south transept. Wall-paintings, 
said to have been of the 14th-century, were dis- 
covered in chancel and nave c. 1880 but were 
destroyed soon afterwards; they included an 
Annunciation scene, and the figure of a knight 
holding a church, presumably a representation of 
the founder, Roger of Berkeley. 

There is a 14th-century ogee tomb-recess with 

™ Church Builder, cxliii. 90. 

12 Glos. R.O., P 201/VE 2/1. 

13 Archaeologia, lxxi. 218. ™ Antiq. Jnl. ix. 18. 

1s Bodl. MS. Top. Glouc. C.3, f. 174v. 

16 Church Builder, cxliii. 88. 

17 Archaeologia, xxi. 199-226; there and in the articles 
cited in Antig. Jnl. and Church Builder Swynnerton dis- 
cussed the history and architecture of the church and 
described the discoveries made at the restoration. 

18 Archaeologia, |xxi. 221, plates xxi—xxii. 

9 Trans. B.G.A.S. v. 129-30; Church Builder, cxliii. 89; 
Archaeologia, \xxi. 219. 

20 GuH1. Glos, i173. 

21 Trans. B.G.A.S. Vv. 127-8 n., 131. 

22 Ibid. xlviii. 99. 23 Ibid. xxv. 75; v. 131. 

24 Hockaday Abs. ccexlviii; cf. Glos. R.O., P 201/CW 
Alike 


cusping in the south wall of the nave, west of the 
13th-century tomb-recess mentioned above. A monu- 
ment to John Crosse, Prior of Stanley (fl. 1449),?° 
which was in the south transept in 1880, is apparently 
the illegible slab which in 1967 was preserved in the 
north transept. The pulpit mentioned in 1880, and 
apparently made from pieces of the 15th-century 
screen, has been replaced.?! The font, which has a 
narrow bowl on a baluster stem, and its wooden 
cover are of the early 18th century.?? Until the late 
1gth century, seats in the chancel were arranged 
against the three walls.23 The 17th-century altar- 
rails were used as benches under the tower in 1967. 
In 1747 a gallery for the Holbrow family was put up 
across the west end of the church*4 and the tracery 
of the west window was destroyed; the gallery was 
removed and the window restored in the early 2oth 
century.?5 Pews and wainscoting made for the nave 
c. 1798 were removed in the early 2oth century.?6 
Preserved in the north transept in 1967 were the 
remains of the rood-beam, recovered from an out- 
house ¢. 1956,?7 and an Italian well-head with 
Romanesque carving which was given to the church 
for use as a font.?8 

The church had two bells apparently of the 14th 
century; one was cast by John Barber of Salisbury.29 
‘There were four bells and a clock in 1538 when the 
lessee of the priory, Sir William Kingston, granted 
the parishioners right of access to the tower.3° A 
dispute about access to ring the bells, which arose 
between the Sandfords and the parishioners in the 
late 16th century, was finally resolved in 1618 when 
William Sandford granted the tower to the parish. 
Two of the bells were recast in 1678, one being given 
an anti-papal inscription, and all were rehung;3? 
in 1908 all four were recast and two others added.33 
The plate includes an early example of the V- 
shaped chalice dated 1591, another chalice of 1667, 
and a flagon, paten, and knife given by Eleanor 
Rishton in 1747.54 The registers, which are virtu- 
ally complete, begin in 1570.35 The village stocks 
stand outside the west doorway of the church. 


NONCONFORMITY. William Tray, a Congrega- 
tionalist who had been ejected from the rectory of 
Oddington at the Restoration, was excommunicated 
for preaching in his house at Leonard Stanley.3¢ 
Four Presbyterians and some Baptists were recorded 
in the parish in 1735.37 Houses were registered for 
dissenting worship in 1802, 1805, and 1807,38 and 
the Wesleyan Methodist chapel in the Street was 
built in 181039 and registered in 1814;4° it is a square 
stone building with sash windows, a doorway with a 
fan-light, and shallow pilasters at the corners. The 


25 Archaeologia, \xxi. 218. 

26 Glos. R.O., P 201/CW 4/1; Archaeologia, |xxi. 219. 

27 Ex inf. Mr. Walrond. 

28 Church guide (c. 1961). 

29 Trans. B.G.A.S. xli. 54. 

30 Archaeologia, \xxi. 216. 

3t Antiq. Jnl. ix. 16-18. 

32 Glos. Ch. Bells, 64. 

33 Antig. Jnl. ix. 19-20; Trans. B.G.A.S. xlii. 176. 

34 Glos. Ch. Plate, 136-7. 

35 B, & G. Par. Recs. 250. 

36 V.C.H. Glos. vi. 95, 97; Calamy Revised, ed. Matthews, 
491. 

37 G.D.R. vol. 2858 (1), f. 19. 

38 Hockaday Abs. cccxlviii. 

39 H.O. 129/338/1/1/2. 

40 Hockaday Abs. ccexlviii. 
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chapel had a congregation of 150-200 in 185131! 
services were still held there in 1967, and part of the 
chapel was used by a youth club. 


EDUCATION. Samuel Badger, clothier, by will 
proved 1712 gave a rent-charge of 4os. for teaching 
poor children reading, writing, and the principles of 
religion.*2 A school had been started by 1720 which 
also received subscriptions.43 In 1818 the rent- 
charge had not been applied for many years,*+ but in 
1827 it was being used to employ a mistress who 
taught 8 children to read the Bible, say the cate- 
chism, and sew,*5 and in 1833 14 children were being 
taught.4° A Sunday school had been started in the 
parish by 1818,47 and in 1833, in addition to the 
charity school, there were two day schools, teaching 
a total of 42 children, and two Sunday schools. The 
charity school was absorbed in a new day school 
which was established in 1842, apparently by the 
incumbent, David Jones;#9 in 1847 it was a National 
school and had 53 children.5° A new school building, 
of stone in Gothic style, was built in Marsh Road in 
1850.5! In 1853 the school was managed by the 
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incumbent who supplied the deficiency in income; 
there was an endowment of {20 a year and the 
children paid 2d. or 1d. depending on whether 
copy-books or slates were used.5? ‘The school had an 
average attendance of 113 in 1904,53 but it had fallen 
to 78 by 1936354 the attendance was 117 in 
1967.55 


CHARITIES. Eleanor Rishton in 1738 gave £200 
for the poor, for the charity school, and for appren- 
ticing;5® during the 18th century the income was 
usually distributed in clothes, but there were some 
cash payments to the sick, and occasional donations 
to the charity school. The income, from land bought 
with the capital sum, was £16 in 182657 and £30 in 
1889.58 John Harvey Ollney by will proved 1836 
gave £200, the income to be distributed in coal and 
blankets; the income was £6 8s. in 1889. Sophia 
Clarke by will proved 1858 gave £38 in stock to be 
distributed among 12 poor widows.5? In the late 
1960s, when the combined income of the three 
charities was c. £55, all three were being distributed 
in cash,° ae 


STONEHOUSE 


STONEHOUSE, an industrialized parish and a former 
centre of the cloth industry, lies 24 miles west of 
Stroud, where the deep valley of the River Frome 
opens out into the Severn Vale. The ancient 
parish, to which the account here printed relates, was 
roughly rectangular in shape and covered an area of 
1,786 a. The eastern part of the parish has been 
subject to boundary changes which resulted in the 
reduction of the area to 1,223 a.!; the parish formerly 
extended further east, and included parts of the 
hamlets of Ebley, Cainscross, Westrip, and Dud- 
bridge. The history_of the whole of the first three 
hamlets is included below, but the history of Dud- 
bridge is reserved for inclusion with Rodborough in 
another volume. 

The southern boundary of the ancient parish ran 
west along the River Frome (or Stroudwater) from 
the bridge at Dudbridge, where it was met by the 
eastern boundary which followed the Ruscombe 
brook. The western boundary, which has remained 
unchanged, follows the Nastend brook. The 
northern boundary was very irregular, with a three- 
pronged peninsula of Randwick parish reaching into 
Stonehouse west of Cashe’s Green as far as Ebley. 
Within the peninsula there were detached parts of 
Stonehouse, and near it there were several detached 
parts of Randwick, of which the largest included 
much of the eastern part of Ebley hamlet.2 The 


41H..0. 129/338/1/1/2. 

42 G.D.R. Leonard Stanley terriers, extract from will. 
43 'T. Cox, Magna Britannia (1720), 827. 

44 Educ. of Poor Digest, 312. 

45 16th Rep. Com. Char. 74. 

46 Educ, Enquiry Abstract, 319. 

47 Educ. of Poor Digest, 312. 

48 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 319. 

49 Ed. 7/34/193; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 636. 

5° Church School Inquiry, 1846-7, 16-17. 
5! Date on bldg. 52 Ed. 7/34/193. 
53 Public Elem. Schs. 1906, 186. 

54 Bd. of Educ. List 21, 1936 (H.M.S.O.), 122. 

55 Ex inf. the head master. 


irregularity of the boundary between the two parishes 
partly resulted from piecemeal inclosure of open 
fields in which both held Jand;3 the confusion that 
resulted is shown by the description of a small open 
field in 1737 as lying in the parishes of Stonehouse, 
Stroud, Randwick, or one of them.* In 1885 most of 
the southern peninsula of Randwick, with a popu- 
lation of 465 in 95 houses, was transferred to Stone- 
house.5 In 1894, however, most of the eastern part 
of Stonehouse, with 543 houses and a population of 
2,158, was included in the new parish of Cainscross, 
and another part of Stonehouse with a population of 
231 in 55 houses was transferred to Randwick.® 
Three detached parts of Stroud parish lay within 
the ancient parish of Stonehouse near Ebley, two 
others on the boundary between Stonehouse and 
Randwick near Randwick village, and one on the 
boundary with Eastington on the west. In 1884 four 
of these parts, containing 37 houses and a popu- 
lation of 158, were included in Stonehouse. Two 
detached parts of Eastington which lay within the 
western part of the parish near Oldend were trans- 
ferred to Stonehouse in 1882, when they had no 
houses or population.7 Haywardsfield, an extra- 
parochial place comprising c. 1 a. lying between the 
Stroudwater Canal and the Stonehouse—Ebley 
road,® was given parochial status for civil purposes in 
1857.9 It became part of Stonehouse parish in 


56 r6th Rep. Com. Char. 73. 

57 Glos. R.O., P 201/CH 1/1. 
58 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1889), 888. 
59 Benefactions board in church; Char. Com. Reg. 
60 Ex inf. the vicar. ' Census, 1881-1961. 
2 G.D.R. Stonehouse tithe award. 

3 See pp. 226, 277. 

4 Glos. R.O., D 445/M 10. 

5 Census, 1891; O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XLI. 14, 15 

(1884 edn.). 

© Census, 1901. 

7 G.D.R. Stonehouse tithe award; Census, 1891. 

8 G.D.R. Stonehouse tithe award. 

9 Glos. N.& Q. v. 568-9. 
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1884, when it contained 2 houses and a population 
of 7.10 

The western and southern areas of the parish are 
flat and low-lying at c. 100 ft.; the central area is 
dominated by Doverow Hill which rises to 469 ft., 
and a spur of land at over 300 ft. runs north from 
the hill; in the east the land rises with increasing steep- 
ness from the river towards Randwick, and the 
northernmost point of the ancient parish is at c. 650 
ft. The western and southern areas of the parish lie 
on the Lower Lias; the higher ground to the north- 
east is formed by successive layers of the Middle and’ 
Upper Lias, and Doverow Hill has a cap of the 
Inferior Oolite.1! The only woodland is Doverow 
Wood crowning Doverow Hill. It was probably the 
lord’s wood mentioned in 1508.!? In 1567 it covered 
c. 6 a.,13 and was about the same size in the late 18th 
century ;!* some felling took place in 1852,!5 but the 
wood remained a landmark in 1967. The park north 
of Stonehouse Court probably existed by 1327 when 
a John Parker was mentioned;!® in 1567 it covered 
25 a.!7 In the early 18th century the park was well 
wooded, and there were two avenues of trees 
running north and west from the house to the limits 
of the manorial demesne at Oldend Lane.'® Parts 
of the northern avenue survived in 1967. 

Through the centuries alterations and diversions 
have been made in the course of the River Frome 
to meet the needs of the mills in Stonehouse and the 
neighbouring parishes. For most of its length the 
river runs in two, and between Ryeford and 
Bridgend in three, streams. It is probable, as has 
been suggested, that the central stream west of 
Ryeford, the Banty ditch, represents the original 
course of the river.'9 The northern arm was the mill- 
ditch of Gloucester Abbey’s mill mentioned c. 1340,7° 
and was probably constructed before 1085.2! The 
southern stream of the river, running to Stanley 
Mill, probably also existed by 1086,?? and in 1533 the 
river running to Lower Mill, west of Bridgend, was 
said to have been in three divisions from antiquity.” 
Nevertheless it was claimed in a dispute in 1653 that 
the southern channel had been made only fairly 
recently by the men of King’s Stanley, and that the 
volume of water in it had later been greatly in- 
creased by the construction of a new floodgate by 
the owner of Stanley Mill.2+ There was a considerable 
alteration of the river at Ebley Mill c. 1800.25 A 
discrepancy between the river and the boundary of 
the ancient parish east of the Oil Mill shows that the 
river was straightened there to ensure a better flow of 
water to the mill, and at a point halfway between the 
Oil Mill and Ryeford an alteration took place after 
1839,26 probably when the Nailsworth branch 


™ Census, 1891. 

11 Geol. Surv. Map (solid edn.), sheet 35. 

? Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 240. 

13 Glos. R.O., D 445/T 12. 

™ Tbid. E 7. 

15 E, P. Hood, The Earnest Minister (1856), 254. 

6 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 

17 Glos. R.O., D 445/T 12. 

18 Ibid. photocopy 365, a map of Stonehouse manor 
made for Levi Ball who was lord 1729-c. 1740. 

19 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xvi. 167. 

20 Ibid. 159-60. 

21 See p. 280. 

22 See p. 251. 

23 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 242. 

24 Glos. Colln. RF 289.6. 

25 See p. 280. 

26 G.D.R. Stonehouse tithe award. 


railway was built in 1867.27 The lords of Stonehouse 
manor had a several fishery in the Frome, mentioned 
from 1610.78 

The name of the parish, first recorded in 1086,?9 
is likely to have been taken from a manor-house 
on the site of Stonehouse Court, and that was 
presumably the earliest settlement. The church had 
been built there by the late rath century.3° The main 
part of Stonehouse village, however, developed as a 
settlement stretched out on each side of a long 
village green on the road which ran northwards 
towards Gloucester from the river-crossing at Rye- 
ford. In the early 18th century the main area of 
green was on the east side of the road opposite the 
junction with Oldend Lane.3! That was formerly a 
more important junction, as Greenstreet Lane, later 
Woodcock Lane, the eastern continuation of Oldend 
Lane, was a common highway used until the late 19th 
century to link Stonehouse village and Westrip ;32 it 
was mentioned as a highway in 1497,33 and its central 
portion, which survives as a footpath, was presum- 
ably the highway in Doverow Field mentioned in 
1597.54 To the south of the crossroads the green 
extended on both sides of the main street to beyond 
the turning to Bridgend, and to the north it extended 
to the parish boundary.35 During the later develop- 
ment of Stonehouse most of the green was built 
over, but its former extent could still be seen in 1967 
in the pattern of the buildings along the main street. 
The main surviving piece of green, on which the 
village pump was preserved, was then on the west 
side of the street. 

In the early 18th century most of the houses in the 
village were probably on the east side of the street 
and set back from it, like those that survive from the 
17th century or earlier, including the timber-framed 
and thatched Queen Anne Cottage, opposite the 
turning to Bridgend, the ‘Globe’, built of coursed 
rubble with later windows inserted, and the timber- 
framed cottage faced with stone at what was once the 
main green. A 17th-century stone house set back 
on that side of the street, south of the Crown and 
Anchor Inn, was demolished c. 1961.36 Apsley 
House, another 17th-century house on the east side 
of the street, is built of stone with later sash windows, 
and has on the west, projecting to the road, a brick- 
faced wing on a stone plinth with stone-mullioned 
windows with dripmoulds, formerly a malt-house 
but in 1967 used as a dairy.37 There were also some 
houses on the west side of the street. One near the 
old vicarage was mentioned in 1533, and Tudor 
House, a timber-framed cottage with a cross-gable, 
may date from the 16th century. Orchard House at 
the surviving green is an early-17th-century stone 


27 See below. West of that point the small areas of King’s 
Stanley and Leonard Stanley north of the river presum- 
ably represent land in Stonehouse common meadow 
belonging to men of those parishes; see p. 277. 

28 Glos. R.O., D 445/M 3. 

29 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 166v. 

30 See p. 285. 

31 Glos. R.O., photocopy 365. 

32 P. H. Fisher, Notes and Recollections of Stroud (1871), 
26; Glos. R.O., P 316a/PC 3/4. In 1828, however, Green- 
street was the name given to a lane which joined the 
Ebley—Westrip road at a point nearer to Ebley than 
Westrip: Glos. R.O., P 263/SU 3/r. 

33 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 234. 

34 B.M. Harl. MS. 4131, f. 571. 

35 Glos. R.O., photocopy 365. 

36 Ex inf. Mr. L. F. J. Walrond, of Stroud Museum. 

37 See p. 283. 
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house faced with rough-cast with a Cotswold stone 
roof and stone-mullioned windows with dripmoulds. 
Hill View, on the same side of the street north of the 
old cinema, is probably of similar date; it is built of 
coursed rubble and has gables, stone-mullioned 
windows with dripmoulds, and stone chimney stacks 
with moulded caps. The ‘Woolpack’, a long low 
stone-built range at the Bridgend turning, is prob- 
ably also a 17th-century house. 

By the early 18th century there were also several 
large houses on the south of the village. Haywards- 
end House is basically an early- or mid-17th-century 
house of two stories and attics built of coursed rubble 
with stone-mullioned windows with dripmoulds. It 
was owned from the 17th century by a branch of the 
Fowler family, and Nathaniel Fowler, a clothier, 
devised it at his death in 1781 to Thomas Skipp,38 
who extended the house to the east and added a 
south front of ashlar with a central pediment and a 
portico with paired Tuscan columns in 1789.39 A 
timber-framed barn adjoins the house on the east. 
Ivy Grove by the Great Western railway, a three- 
story stone house faced with rough-cast, was built 
in the late 17th century and has gables with finials 
and stone verges, stone-mullioned windows with 
dripmoulds, and diagonal chimney stacks with 
moulded caps. It was acquired in 1888 by Wycliffe 
College.4° A fairly large house stood at the Cross, 
formed by the Stroud—Eastington and Stonehouse— 
Bridgend roads, c. 1730; it was occupied by the 
Andrewses, a clothing family.4' In the course of the 
18th century other houses were built in the village; 
they included Haywardsfield House, north of 
Haywardsend House, which became the main house 
of Wycliffe College in 1882,42 a house in the main 
street, in 1967 occupied by Barclays Bank, built of 
ashlar with parapet and cornice and a wooden 
classical doorcase, and perhaps also a tall brick 
house with a pediment at the Cross. 

By 1803 houses were evenly spaced along the east 
side of the main village street from opposite Hay- 
wardsend House northwards to the site of the later 
railway bridge, and several were grouped around the 
large green at Greenstreet Lane. There were fewer 
houses on the west side of the street; there were only 
about nine between Oldend Lane and the turning to 
Bridgend, and most of them stood around the area 
of green that survived in 1967. There were also 
three or four houses, perhaps early squatter settle- 
ments, widely spaced along the west side of the street 
north of Oldend Lane;*3 one that survives there is 
basically a 17th-century stone cottage, although it is 
faced in plaster and its thatched roof has been 
replaced with corrugated iron.44 In 1810 part of the 
green east of the vicarage was sold by the lord of the 
manor for building;45 the group of three brick 
houses erected there includes Park House which is 
faced with ashlar and has a porch with Ionic columns. 
By 1839 further building had filled gaps between the 
houses on the east side of the street, and the Congre- 
gational chapel and several large square stone houses 


38 Deeds penes Mr. M. P. Hayward, of Haywardsend 
House. 

39 Date and inits. on S. front. 

40 Reg. of Old Wycliffians, 1882-1937, 10. 

41 Glos. R.O., photocopy 365; Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 258; 
Glos. R.O., D 445/T 13; Q/REI 1, 1775. 

42 See below. 

43 Glos. R.O., D 1347, map of Stonehouse. 

44 Local information. 45 Glos. R.O., D 445/M 11. 
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on the west had closed the gap north of the turning 
to Bridgend.*¢ By 1882 the road to the Great Western 
station had been built up on both sides, and the 
large area of green opposite Oldend Lane had been 
built over.47 Later-1gth- and early-2oth-century 
development included the buildings along the east 
side of the road to the Cross, the houses on the north 
of Pearcroft Lane at Haywardsend, and the long 
terraces in red and yellow brick with terra cotta 
lintels at the north end of the village; the terraces 
were presumably built with the products of the 
Stonehouse Brick and Tile Works.#8 The main 
mid-2zoth century development was in estates near 
Woodcock Lane, south of Oldend Lane, and west of 
the main village in the former park of the manor- 
house. In 1967 further building was in progress south 
of the Woodcock Lane estate, and was planned north 
of Oldend Lane. 

The small settlement at Oldend near the western 
boundary of the parish also grew up around a green, 
lying west of Oldend Lane.‘9 A house at Oldend was 
mentioned in 1570,5° and another called Dud- 
bridge’s had been built near the green by 1622 and 
was divided into two cottages by~1774.5' The 
largest house there, later called Oldend Hall, was 
occupied by the Beard family from 1661 to the late 
18th century.5? The house is two-storied and largely 
stone-faced, its entrance front facing north. The 
half-H plan consists of a central block and two 
flanking wings extending southwards. The west wing 
is structurally timber-framed and dates from the 
earlier 17th century. The only exposed framing is 
along the upper story of the west wall; elsewhere the 
wing has been stone-faced at various periods. The 
central block has been more drastically altered, but 
also formed part of the original timber-framed house; 
the presence of several re-used smoke-blackened 
timbers in the roof suggests that it may have con- 
tained a medieval open hall before it was remodelled, 
and the framing of its former east gable-end incor- 
porates smoke-blackened timbers which may be im 
situ. The house was much altered and enlarged 
c. 1700. The central block was extended eastwards to 
include a large chimney which stands against its 
former gable-end. The east wing, entirely of stone 
with two gables on the east was added and the 
north front of the older building was faced with 
stone ashlar to match it. Features of that period 
include several mullioned and transomed windows, a 
central dormer, and the central doorway with its 
semi-circular hood on shaped brackets. The only 
internal fitting to survive from the earlier house is a 
16th-century door with linen-fold panels. Oldend 
Farm to the north of Oldend has a two-storied 
timber-framed wing with brick-filled square panels 
dating from about the middle of the 17th century; 
another range at right-angles to it, which is lower in 
height but has no visible timber-framing, may be of 
earlier 17th-century origin. The Spa Inn, a rubble 
and timber-framed cottage north of Oldend Hall, 
was named after a saline well which was being 


46 G.D.R. Stonehouse tithe award. 

47 O.S. Map 1/2,500 Glos. XLI. 14, XLIX. 2 (1884 edn.). 

48 See p. 283. 

. Glos. R.O., D 445/M 13; D 1347, map of Stonehouse, 
1803. 

50 Ibid. D 149/T 71. 

5! Ibid. D 445/M 3; cf. T 12-13. 

52 Ibid. M 13; ibid. photocopy 365; Bigland, Glos. iii, 
no. 258. 
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commercially exploited by 1804,53 and in 1815 was 
said to be becoming increasingly popular.5+ ‘The 
cottage was presumably the spa house mentioned 
in 1822555 it was a beerhouse by 1840, when there 
was also another beerhouse at Oldend. There was a 
wheelwright’s shop at the western end of the greens® 
until c. 1894.57 Parts of the green were sold by the 
lord of the manor in the early roth century.5* A large 
factory was established on the east side of Oldend 
Lane near its junction with the Eastington road by 
1946.59 Avenue Terrace, the row of r9th-century 


brick houses south of the factory, was probably . 


built for employees of Bond’s Mill. 

Two small settlements in the south of the parish at 
Bridgend and Ryeford grew up near river-crossings 
and mills. There were apparently two mills near 
Bridgend by 1086, and a third by the 16th century.® 
There was a bridge there by the late 15th century ;°! 
in the 16th and 17th centuries it was usually called 
Bow Bridge.® It was a pack-horse bridge in 1677 
when the men of Stonehouse were ordered to widen 
it to take wagons.® On the north-west of the bridge 
stands Bridgend House, dated 1691, which is 
built of coursed rubble faced with rough-cast on an 
L-shaped plan, and has gables containing blocked 
oval lights and some windows with stone mullions 
and dripmoulds. The name Bridgend House was 
earlier borne by another house to the north-east® 
which was occupied in the early 19th century by the 
Dimock family of clothiers.%© In the later 19th 
century it belonged to William Davies, who owned 
the cloth-factories at Upper and Lower Mills,°7 and 
his initials appear on part of its rgth-century stables 
which were cottages in 1967. The house, later 
called Holm Place, was demolished in the mid 2oth 
century.°8 Bridgend Farm on the opposite side of the 
road may have been the stable-block erected ¢. 1770 
by the owner of Bridgend Mill which formerly 
stood to the east of it.© It is a tall three-story brick 
building with a central pediment and recessed 
arches on three faces. A row of brick cottages was 
built east of Lower Mill in the early 19th century 
apparently to house employees of the mill. In 1967 
three factories were housed in the buildings of the 
two surviving mills7° and there was another small 
factory on the west of Upper Mill. In the mid 2oth 
century a housing estate was built north of Bridgend. 

The river crossing at Ryeford was mentioned 
c. 1340,7! and a mill was built to the east of it c. 1500.72 
A stone bridge of two arches was built in 1727, but 


53 Glouc. Jnl. 16 Apr. 1804. 

54 Ibid. 24 Apr. 1815; cf. W. Lawrence, Stroudwater 
(Stroud, 1843), 47. 

55 Glos. R.O., D 149/M 5. 

56 Valuation of Stonehouse, 1840 (Glos. Colln. 10703); 
G.D.R. Stonehouse tithe award. 

57 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

58 Glos. R.O., D 445/M 11. 

59 Stonehouse Guide (1946), 14. 

60 See pp. 280-1. 6t Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 224. 

62 B.M. Harl. MS. 4131, f. 505; Glos. R.O., D 445/M 3. 

63 Glos. R.O., Q/SO 1, f. 158v. 

64Tt also has the initials W.C., possibly for William 
Clutterbuck of Stonehouse (d. 1698): Glos. N. & Q. v. 
456. 

65 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XLIX. 1 (1884 edn.). 

66 Glos. N. & QO. v. 243-4; see below, p. 281. 

67 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879), 748; Glouc. Citizen, 16 Apr. 
1968; see below, p. 281. 

68 Glouc. Citizen, 16 Apr. 1968; cf. Kelly’s Dir. Glos. 
(1935), 313. 

69 Clutterbuck Diary, 6; cf. below, p. 281; G.D.R. Stone- 
house tithe award. 


the ford to the west side of the bridge continued to 
be used occasionally until the canal was built in the 
1770s.73 The bridge was said to be a county bridge 
in 1740.74 When the canal was built a brick super- 
structure was added to Ryeford bridge to bring it 
to the level of the new canal bridge,75 but in 1833 
the bridge was found to be unsafe and rebuilt as a 
single arch.7 The house to the north of Ryeford 
Mill was probably built in the 17th century by the 
owner of the mill; it is of coursed rubble and has 
stone-mullioned windows with dripmoulds. A group 
of brick cottages was built west of the house in the 
19th century, and a group of cottages by the canal 
to the west of Ryeford was probably contemporary 
with the canal. Another group was built east of the 
river bridge in 1889.77 A beerhouse had been opened 
at Ryeford by 1840.78 Ryeford Hall, a large stone 
house, was built in the late 19th century;79 in the 
early 20th century it housed a private girls’ school, 
but in 1928 it was acquired by Wycliffe College 
for a junior school.8° By 1882 several large villas 
had been built north of the main road near Ryeford.®! 

The settlement at Ebley in the east of the parish 
was mentioned in 1287.8? By c. 1400 there were at 
least five houses there,*3 probably all grouped near 
the mill that was mentioned in 1393.84 In 1803 Ebley 
was still a very small village with most of the houses 
on the south side of the road west of Ebley Mill. 
North of the road there were only one or two houses 
around the newly built Congregational chapel85 
and some at the turning to Westrip.8° The latter 
included Solomon’s Row,*7 probably recently built, 
a row of cottages faced with rough-cast with a small 
central pediment. By 1839 much new building had 
taken place, mainly on the north side of the road 
where houses extended for some way on either side 
of the Westrip turning; there were also several houses 
widely spaced out on the north side of the main 
road, linking the village with Cainscross. At the 
time the village had three shops and three beer- 
houses, including the ‘Coach and Horses’.’8 By 
1856 there were some six shops and five beerhouses.®? 
The i1gth-century expansion of Ebley resulted 
largely from the increased labour requirements of 
the large cloth-factory at Ebley Mill. In the mid 
2oth century the western part of the village was 
much extended by building along the Westrip 
road and by a large housing-estate to the west of 
that road. 

Ebley village consists mainly of 19th-century 


70 See pp. 283-4. 

71 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlvi. 159-60. 

72 See p. 282. 

73 Glos. R.O., Q/SO 5, Trin. 1727; D 1180/6/11; see 
below. 

74 Glos. R.O., Q/CI 2, p. 18. 

75 Ibid. D 1180/6/r11. 

77 Dates on bldgs. 

78 Valuation of Stonehouse (Glos. Colln. 10703); G.D.R. 
Stonehouse tithe award. 

79 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1889), 893. 

80 Reg, of Old Wycliffians, 1882-1937, 14. 

81 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XLIX. 2 (1884 edn.). 

82 P_N. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 178. 

83 Glos. Colln. deeds 289.1; Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1413, 
223-4. 

84 See p. 278. 

86 Glos. R.O., D 1347, map of Stonehouse. 

87 Ibid. P 263/MI 9. 

88 Valuation of Stonehouse, 1840 (Glos. Colln. 10703); 
G.D.R. Stonehouse tithe award. 

89 Kelly’s Dir, Glos. (1856), 283. 

90 See p. 280. 


76 Ibid. 9/27. 


85 See p. 287. 
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houses. Crossley Buildings, which have gables and 
stone-mullioned windows with dripmoulds, are 
apparently the only cottages that are much earlier. 
Elmfield, a house of ashlar with two stories and attics, 
is dated 1702, and has gables with blocked oval 
lights, mullioned windows with dripmoulds, and 
stone chimneys with moulded caps; a wing in 
similar style was added on the west in 1846.% 
Holly Tree house, north-west of the Oil Mill, is a 
three-story brick house of c. 1800 with a fan-light 
over the door. It was probably built by the Lewis 
family of the Oil Mill who owned it in 1841.9? The 
miller was living in it in 1892. Bridge House to the 
east, which was in a bad state of repair in 1967, was 
also part of the Oil Mill estate in the late rgth 
century. It is a three-story building of c. 1800 
faced with ashlar and with a mansard roof; the 
doorway has a fan-light and rusticated pilasters, and 
a central first-floor window has fluted Ionic pilasters. 
Ebley House, a large 19th-century stone house, 
apparently occupies the site of a house built by the 
clothier Joseph Ellis (d. 1771), who made a fortune 
in the trade.% In the later 1gth century it was the 
home of Edwin Gyde (d. 1894), a notable benefactor 
to Painswick, and since c. 1923 it has been a National 
Children’s Home.°5 

Cainscross, east of Ebley, was a fairly late settle- 
ment although both the main routes which form 
the cross-roads there are probably ancient. There 
was a bridge where the road from the south crossed 
the river at Dudbridge by c. 1240,9° and in 1368 one 
of its three arches was maintained by the men of 
Stonehouse.” The first mention found of the name 
Cainscross was in 1550;% the alternative form 
King’s Cross was used in the 18th and early 19th 
century.® A house was being built there in 1634,! 
and others in 1670? and 1717.3 The White Horse 
Inn at the cross-roads was mentioned in 1746,+ 
and had probably been established soon after the 
main road became a turnpike in 1726.5 By 1772 
there was another inn, the ‘Golden Cross’.® By 1803 
houses were grouped closely together around the 
cross-roads,? and by 1839 building there covered 
roughly the same area as in 1967.8 By 1856 Cains- 
cross was a minor centre with 12 shops, 3 inns, a 
bank founded c. 1817,9 a library and reading room, 
and the offices of two solicitors and an auctioneer.!° 

The small settlement at Westrip in the north-east 
of the parish was mentioned in 1557.1! Two houses 
there were mentioned in 1603,'2 and there were five 
or six by the early 18th century.!3 In 1803 there were 

9t Date on bldg. 

92 See p. 282; G.D.R. Randwick tithe award. 

93 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 20/2. 

°* Rudder, Glos. 701; Clutterbuck Diary, 6. 

95 F, A. Hyett, Glimpses of the Hist. of Painswick (2nd. 
edn. Glouc. 1957), 98; ex inf. the matron. 

% Trans. B.G.A.S, xi. 72. 

97 Public Works in Med. Law, i (Selden Soc. xxxii), 117; 
a fuller account is reserved with Rodborough for another 
volume. 

98 Glos. R.O., D 340a/M 23. 

99 Ibid. D 127/767, 795. 

T Ibid. D 445/M 4. 

2 Ibid. M 5. 

4 Ibid. M ro. 

5 See below. 

© Glouc. Jnl. 27 Apr. 1772. 

7 Glos. R.O., D 1347, map of Stonehouse. 
8 G.D.R. Stonehouse tithe award. 

° Glos. R.O., Q/RZ 1. 

10 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 236. 
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several houses at the cross-roads, where there was a 
small green, and seven or eight along the road 
running west towards Stonehouse.'* In 1967 
Westrip consisted mainly of stone cottages of the 
18th or early 19th centuries, but there was one 17th- 
century house at the cross-roads. There are two 
early outlying houses east of Westrip, More Hall's 
and Humphries End Farm. Humphries End Farm 
is built of coursed rubble and comprises a main 
block, which was evidently a hall range with a 
screens passage on the east, to which the doorway 
is blocked, and a gabled cross-wing, added or 
rebuilt in 1699 when the whole house was re- 
modelled.'© The windows are mainly stone-mullioned 
with dripmoulds and include one of five lights. 
There is a stone newel stair beside the chimney 
at the west end of the main block. At the Croft on 
Foxmoor Lane, leading from Ebley to Westrip, an 
old house was demolished and replaced by a new 
one c. 1902;!7 it had apparently been occupied in 
the early 18th century by the Dangerfields, a 
family of clothiers.'8 In the mid 20th century the 
area along the road which climbs steeply from 
Cainscross to Randwick has been transformed by 
the building of large housing estates; they are 
centred on Cashe’s Green, where there was already 
an estate of late-1gth-century brick houses, the 
earliest, Springfield Terrace, built by 1882.1 

The main Eastington-Stroud road and the road 
from Standish through Stonehouse village which 
joins it, were turnpiked in 1726.2° There were toll- 
houses on the first road at the Ryeford turning and 
at Cainscross, and on the second in the north of the 
parish.2! The toll-house at Cainscross, a stone 
building in the Tudor style south of the crossroads, 
survived in 1967. The Stroudwater Canal running 
through the south of the parish was begun in 1775 
and opened in 1779. It was closed to commercial 
trafic in 1954,?2 and in 1967 part of the canal in 
the east of the parish had been filled in. The original 
brick-built hump-backed bridges survived in 
several places. The Bristol and Gloucester railway 
line and a station in the west of the parish were 
opened in 1844;73 the station was closed in 1964.74 
The Great Western line, with a station immediately 
south-east of Stonehouse village and halts at 
Ebley and Cainscross, was opened in 1845. The 
Nailsworth branch, leaving the Midland line near 
Oldend with a station at Ryeford, was opened in 
1867 ;?5 it was closed in 1965.76 

A sewerage system for Stonehouse was built at 

12 Glos. R.O., D 445/M 13. 

13 'Tithe accounts, 1710-22, penes the Vicar of Stonehouse, 
the Revd. W. H. Way. 

14 Glos. R.O., D 1347, map of Stonehouse. 

15 See pp. 275-6. 

16 Date on N. gable. 

17 Ex inf. Mr. R. T. B. Martin, of the Croft. 

18 Stones reset in the new house have cloth-marks, the 
dates 1707 and 1721, and various initials, including sets 
which are apparently for Nicholas and Stephen Danger- 
field, who were recorded as clothiers of Randwick at that 
period: Glos. R.O., D 149/T 466, T 472. The house 
formerly stood in Randwick parish: G.D.R. Randwick 
tithe award. 

190.8. Map 1/2,500, Glos, XLI. 15 (1884 edn.). 

20 Glos. Roads Act, 12 Geo. I, c. 24. 

21 Bryant, Map of Glos. (1824). 

22 C, Hadfield, Canals of S. England, 61, 63, 304. 

23 Stonehouse Guide (1946), 11. 

24 Ex inf. Mr. J. H. A. Anderson, of Stonehouse. 


25 Stonehouse Guide (1946), 11. 
26 Ex inf. Mr. Anderson. 
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Bridgend in 188527 and main water had been laid 
on to the village by the Stroud Water Company by 
1895.78 By 1930 the south-eastern part of the parish 
was supplied with electricity, and the western half 
of the parish and Westrip were being supplied in 
the early forties.?9 

Thirty-four inhabitants of Stonehouse were 
enumerated in 1086,3° and 14 were assessed for tax 
in 1327.5! There were said to be c. 280 communicants 
in 1551,32 52 households in 1563,33 and go families in 
1650.34 An estimate of about 500 people in 110 
houses was made c. 1710,35 and there were said to be 
759 people in the parish c. 1775.36 In 1801 there were 
240 inhabited houses and a population of 1,412. By 
1841 the number of houses had more than doubled 
and the population had risen to 2,711. The steady 
increase in population continued during the later 
1gth century, and in 1891 there were 4,352 people 
living in 958 houses. The population was roughly 
halved in 1894 by the formation of the parish of 
Cainscross out of the eastern area of the parish,37 
and it then remained at c. 2,300 until 1931. By 1951 
the population had risen to 4,232, and it was 5,311 
in 1961.38 

The cloth industry, which employed the majority 
of the inhabitants from the 16th century, was the 
main influence on the life and character of the 
parish. Leadership in the community, rather than 
being retained by a single landed family, was shared 
between a number of wealthy clothing families, 
some of which flourished through several genera- 
tions.5? Most of the larger houses in the parish were 
built with money made in the trade, and the 
Sandfords, Fowlers, Balls, and Marlings who 
acquired the manor at different times between the 
16th and roth centuries were all clothing families.4° 
The influence of the cloth industry was maintained 
with the reorganization and rebuilding of the mills 
in the earlier 19th century, accelerating the expan- 
sion of the villages of Stonehouse, Ebley, and Cains- 
cross; when the industry declined the buildings and 
labour were exploited by new industries.4! 

In 1866 a church institute with a reading-room, 
lecture hall, library, and meeting-room for the 
C.E.Y.M.S. was opened in the High Street of 
Stonehouse. It also housed the library of c. 800 
volumes mostly of a theological nature which had 
been left to the parish by the vicar, Samson Harris, 
at his death in 1763.43 In 1894 subscription rooms 
were opened in Regent Street.44 A Cottagers’ 
Horticultural Society was started in 1867 by the 


27 Glos. R.O., D 445/T 33. 

28 Whitley’s Illustrated Almanack for Stonehouse and 
District, 1895 (copy in Glos. Colln. R 289.4). 

29 Payne, Glos. Survey, 203, 205. 

30 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 166v. 

31 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 

32 FAR, xix. 115. 

33 Bodl. MS. Rawl. C.790, f. 10. 

34 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxviii. 93. 

35 Atkyns, Glos. 693. 

36 Rudder, Glos. 704. 

37 See above. 

38 Census, 1801-1961. 

39 See pp. 278-82. 

40 See p. 274. 

41 See pp. 278, 283-4. 

42 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1894), 292. 

43 MS. cat. of library with G.D.R. Stonehouse terriers; 
TS. cat. in Glos. Colln. 6136. 

44 Whitley’s Almanack, 1895. 

45 C, L. Smith, ‘The Book of Stonehouse’ (1912), 43 


vicar, W. F. White.45 Another feature of the life 
of the parish in the 19th century was musical 
activity: in 1839 it was noted that several of the 
Stonehouse cottage-weavers owned musical instru- 
ments and that some took part in concerts at Stroud ;46 
there were three music teachers living in Stonehouse 
village in 1879,47 and the Westrip fife and drum 
band was mentioned in 1888.48 A cinema, opened 
in the old church hall in 1933,49 was rebuilt on 
another site in the north of the village in 1937 
after being destroyed by fire;5° it had closed by 
1967 when it housed a small factory. In 1921 a field 
west of Stonehouse village was acquired as a public 
recreation ground, and in 1967 20a. at Oldend 
Lane were bought for a playing field. The upper 
part of Doverow Hill was given to the parish as a 
public park in 1896.5! In 1967 communal activities 
centred on a community centre started in the early 
1940s, and the church hall; the subscription rooms 
were no longer in use but it was proposed to make 
them a youth centre.52 

There were several friendly societies in the parish 
in the early 19th century: the Clothworkers Society 
was meeting at the Globe Inn at Stonehouse from 
1812, and at Cainscross by 1817 there were the 
United Provident Society and the Journeyman 
Millwrights Society both meeting at the White 
Horse Inn, and another society meeting at the 
‘Golden Cross’.53 In 1815 74 parishioners belonged 
to friendly societies.5+ In 1846 the ‘Globe’ at Stone- 
house was the headquarters of the Stonehouse 
District Widows and Orphans Society.55 The 
Cainscross and Ebley Co-operative Society was 
founded in 1863 with a shop at Cainscross which, 
after a fire, was replaced by new premises in 1869. 
In 1883, when there were 258 members, the premises 
were extended by the purchase of the Golden Cross 
Inn, which had closed a few years earlier, and in 
1886 a branch was opened in Stonehouse village.5® 

Wycliffe College, a public school for boys, was 
founded in 1882 by G. W. Sibly in Haywardsfield 
House.57 Several other large houses were purchased 
and new buildings put up as the school expanded,5 and 
its premises were scattered over the southern part of 
Stonehouse in 1967. A chapel was built in 1911.59 

There was a tavern in the parish in 1491. Inns 
and beerhouses at the smaller settlements in the 
parish are mentioned above. The ‘Swan’ at Stone- 
house, mentioned in 1709,®' was bought by the 
charity school in 1775.°* Of the public houses in the 
main street of Stonehouse village the ‘Globe’ was 


(TS. in Glos. Colln. RF 289.5); Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1894), 
292. 

46 Rep. Com. Handloom Weavers, 431. 

47 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879), 748. 

48 Glos. N. & Q. iv. 143. 

49 H. E. Hawker, ‘Hist. of the Parish Church of St. Cyr, 
Stonehouse’ (1934), 80a (TS. in Glos. Colln. 6137). 

50 Stonehouse Guide (1946), 14. 

51 Conveyances penes Mr. Anderson. 

52 Ex inf. Mr. Anderson. 

53 Glos. R.O., Q/RSf 2. 

54 Poor Law Abstract, 1818, 156-7. 

55 Glos. R.O., Q/RZ 1. 

56 B. Hudson, Hist. of Co-operation in Cainscross and 
District (1914), 36-51, 69-72 (copy in Glos. Colln. 7322). 

57 See above. 

58 Reg. of Old Wycliffians, 1882-1937, 9-14. 

59 See p. 287. 

60 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 222. 

6t Glos. R.O., D 445/M 9. 

6 16th Rep. Com. Char. 81. 
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open by 1812,°3 the “Crown and Anchor’ by 1815,% 
the ‘Woolpack’ by 1820,%5 and the ‘Plough’, whose 
landlord was also a farmer, 66 by 1840. By 1840 there 
were also two other beerhouses in the main street 
south of the ‘Plough’, and three grouped around the 
Cross, probably attracted as much by the canal as 
the main road. In 1838 the whole parish had a 
total of 33 public houses and beerhouses®* and in 
1891 there were 21 public houses. 

Three natives of Stonehouse, all members of 
clothing families, achieved repute as writers on 
various subjects: Augustus Clissold (d. 1882), of an 
Ebley clothing family, was an enthusiastic publicist 
of the scientific writings of Emmanuel Sweden- 
borg;7° James Henry Lewis (d. 1853), one of the 
sons of James Lewis of the Oil Mill, invented 
and taught new systems of handwriting, short- 
hand, arithmetic, and book-keeping;7! and James 
F. Dimock (d. 1876), the grandson of the Bridgend 
clothier, John Dimock, and son of a curate of Stone- 
house, was an antiquary and theologian.” H. E. 
Hawker, who became station-master for the Great 
Western Railway at Stonehouse in 1917,73 was an 
energetic researcher and writer of the history of the 
locality.74 Rear-Admiral Sir Alexander John Ball 
(1757-1809) who served under Nelson at the Battle 
of the Nile and was later governor of Malta,75 was 
one of the family who held Stonehouse manor in the 
18th century.7° 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES. Seven 
hides at Stonehouse that were held in 1066 by Tovi 
belonged in 1086 to William of Eu,77 who forfeited 
his lands to the Crown by his rebellion in 1095.78 
Stonehouse passed with the castle and honor of 
Striguil (or Chepstow) to Walter de Clare, who was 
mentioned as lord of Stonehouse c. 1135.79 On his 
death c. 1138 Walter’s lands passed to his nephew, 
Gilbert de Clare, who was created Earl of Pembroke 
in the same year. Gilbert died c. 1148, his son Richard 
in 1176, and Richard’s son Gilbert c. 1185 when 
still a minor. Gilbert’s heir was his sister, Isabel; in 
118g she married William Marshal,8° who held 
Stonehouse as one of the fees of the honor of 
Striguil c. 1200.8! William’s successors as Earls of 


63 See above. 

64 Glouc. Jnl. 17 July 1815. 

65 Gell and Bradshaw, Glos. Dir. (1820), 218. 

66 See p. 278. 

67 Valuation of Stonehouse (Glos. Colln. 10703); G.D.R. 
Stonehouse tithe award. 

68 Rep. Com. Handloom Weavers, 471. 

69 Licensed Houses in Glos. 1891, 234-6. 

70 D.N.B.; see below, p. 280. 

71 Glos. N. & Q. i. 398; cf. Glouc. Jnl. 2 Apr. 1831; see 
below, p. 282. 

77 D.N.B.; Glos. N. & Q. v. 243-7; see below, p. 
281. 

73H. E. Hawker, Notes of my Life (Stonehouse, 1919), 
134 (copy in Glos. Colln. 12896). 

74 Some of his writings are referred to in this article; 
other collections of local material compiled by him were 
in 1967 penes Mr. Anderson. 

75 DLN.B. 

76 Fisher, Stroud, 67; see below, p. 274. He was pre- 
sumably Alexander, the son of Robert Ball, mentioned 
c. 1760: Glos. R.O., D 517, doctor’s bill. 

77 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 166v. 

78 Trans. B.G.A.S. iv. 125-7. 

79 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 118-19; cf. 
above, p. 62. 

80 Complete Peerage, x. 348-59. 

8« Trans. B.G.A.S. xiv. 290-1. 
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Pembroke continued to hold the overlordship of 
STONEHOUSE manor until the mid 14th century.®? 
In 1364 and 1403, however, the manor was said to be 
held of the Bishop of Worcester,®3 and in 1435 and 
1599 of the Crown as of the honor of Wallingford.8+ 
In the early 18th century jurisdiction over Stone- 
house was claimed by the Earl of Stafford as part of 
his honor of Hereford.*s 

About 1135 Ellis Giffard had an estate in Stone- 
house manor presumably as the under-tenant of 
Walter de Clare,®° and the Giffards of Brimpsfield®7 
probably held Stonehouse from the de Clares during 
the 12th century and early 13th. In 1227 Hugh, son 
of Walter Giffard, had land there,®§ and in 1248 
Iseult the widow of Ellis Giffard of Brimpsfield 
received dower in the manor.89 Ellis’s son, John 
Giffard of Brimpsfield, was seised of the manor in 
1276% and had a grant of free warren there in 1281.9! 
He died c. 1299°? and the manor was assigned in 
dower to his widow, Margaret,93 who held it until her 
death in 1338.%* The lands of the Giffard family were 
granted by the Crown in 1329 to John Mautravers,95 
who received a quitclaim of the reversionary right in 
Stonehouse manor from John of Kellaways, heir of 
the Giffards, in 1330.9 In the same year, however, 
John Mautravers forfeited his lands because of his 
part in the trial and execution of the king’s uncle, 
Edmund, Earl of Kent,9”? and in 1337 the Crown 
granted his estates, including the reversion of 
Stonehouse manor, to Maurice of Berkeley for life.98 
Maurice of Berkeley succeeded to Stonehouse manor 
on the death of Margaret Giffard in 1338 and died in 
1347, when a third part of the manor was granted 
in dower to his wife Margery.% 

In 1351 John Mautravers was reinstated in his 
lands as a reward for service in Flanders;! he died 
in 1364,? having settled the manor on himself and 
his wife Agnes. On Agnes’s death in 1375, the manor 
passed to John’s grand-daughter Eleanor who had 
married John, son of Richard FitzAlan, Earl of 
Arundel.3 John FitzAlan died in 1379 and in 1389 
Lawrence le Broke held the manor from John Fitz- 
Alan,* presumably John’s son who died in 1391,5 
but in 1393 the manor was held by Eleanor, the 
wife of the first John, and her second husband, 
Reynold de Cobham,° who died in 1403.7 Eleanor 


82 Bk, of Fees, i. 49; Close R. 1247-51, 102-3; Cal. Ing. 
p.m, ili, p. 418; ix, p. 28. 
83 Cal. Ing. p.m. xi, p. 454; Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1413, 232. 
84°C 1301731085 (S 142/258/90. 
85 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxii. 100. 
86 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 118-19. 
87 See Trans. B.G.A.S. xx. 234-5 for an account of the 
family. 
88 C. P. 25(1)/73/8/112. 
89 Close R. 1247-51, 41. 
9° Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 180. 
9 Cal. Chart. 1257-1300, 252. 
92 Cal. Ing. p.m. iii, p. 418. 
93 Cal. Close, 1296-1302, 319. 
94 Cal. Pat. 1334-8, 563; Complete Peerage, v. 644. 
95 Complete Peerage, v. 648. 
96 C.P. 25(1)/286/36/67. 
97 Cal. Close, 1349-54, 313; Complete Peerage, viii. 583. 
98 Cal. Pat. 1334-8, 563. 
99 Cal. Ing. p.m. ix, p. 28; Cal. Close, 1346-9, 225. 
' Cal. Close, eae a 
2 Cal. Ing. p.m. xi, 
SCA) ey BEONLESSIATIGG: ‘Cal. Close, 1364-8, 9; Cal. Ing. 
p.m. xiv, p. 189-90. 
4 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1413, 158. 
5 Complete Peerage, i. 253. 
6 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1413, 183-4; cf. 241-2. 
7 Ibid. 232. 
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held the manor until her death in 1405 when she 
was succeeded by her grandson, John FitzAlan,’ 
who became Earl of Arundel in 1415 and died in 
1421.9 John’s widow Eleanor who held the manor 
until her death in 1455 was married twice again, to 
Richard Poyning (d. ¢. 1430) and to Walter Hunger- 
ford (d. 1449). On her death the manor passed to 
her son William, Earl of Arundel,!® who died in 
1487, and then to the successive earls, ‘Thomas?! 
(d. 1524), William’? (d. 1544), and Henry. 

Henry, Earl of Arundel, sold the manor in 1558 to 
two Stonehouse clothiers, William Fowler and 
William Sandford, who made a partition of it in 
1567.'4 William Fowler’s estate included the manor- 
house and demesne, and his successors exercised 
manorial rights over the whole manor;!5 the Sand- 
ford estate, however, was also called a manor until 
at least 1673.!© William Fowler died in 1599,17 and 
was succeeded by his son Daniel.!® Daniel Fowler 
was succeeded c. 1648 by his son Stephen!9 who 
died in 1671 or 1672,20 when the manor passed to 
his daughter Mary and her husband, Thomas 
Smith of North Nibley.2! Thomas Smith died in 
1684”? and his son, also Thomas, held the manor in 
1686.23 Mary, daughter of the younger Thomas 
Smith, and her husband John Ball owned the manor 
in 1697.74 John Ball was a cloth-factor and may have 
been a member of a Stonehouse clothing family.5 
He was dead by 1712,6 and was succeeded by his 
son, also John, who died in 1729,?7 when the manor 
passed to Levi Ball, son of the second John.?® Levi 
died in 1739 or 1740 and the manor passed to his 
son Robert,?9 who died in 1766,3° and Robert’s 
widow Mary held it in 1773. In 1784 her son, 
Ingram Ball,3! sold the estate to Thomas White32 
(d. 1801). He was succeeded by his son, also 
Thomas White, who devised the estate at his death 
in 1811 to his nephew Edward Palling Caruthers.33 
Caruthers (d. 1842) devised the estate to his sister-in 
law, Harriet Mary Broadstock, who sold it in 1847 to 
Nathaniel Samuel Marling of the family of mill- 
owners.34+ Marling died in 1861,35 and his wife 
Lucina held the estate until her death in 1880; by 
1885 it had passed to her nephew, Sir William 


8 Cal. Close, 1402-5, 193-4; Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1413, 
241-2. 
9 Complete Peerage, i. 247. 

10 C 139/162/29. 

11 §.C. 6/Henry VIII/5722. 

12 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 240. 

13 Complete Peerage, i. 247-52. 

™%4 Glos. R.O., D 445/T 8, T 12. 

15 See p. 284. 

16 C 142/157/78; Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, i. 199; C.P. 
25(2)/658/25 Chas. II East./17. 

17 C 142/258/90. 

18 Glos. R.O., D 294/4. 

19 Ibid. D 445/M 4. 

20 Ibid. M 5. 

22 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 258. 

23 C.P. 25(2)/778/1 & 2 Jas. II Hil./8; Glos. R.O., D 
445/T 27. 

24 Glos. R.O., D 445/T 14; Atkyns, Glos. 693. A different 
account is given by Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 172, but see copy 
of Chancery decree, 1704, in Glos. R.O., D 445/T 14. 
Atkyns confirms this, but his account of the 17th-century 
descent of the manor is incorrect in other particulars. 

25 See p. 281. 

26 Atkyns, Glos. 693. 

27 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 258. 

28 Glos. R.O., D 445/M 9, T 13. 

29 Tbid. M ro. 

30 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 258. 

31 Glos. R.O., D 445/T 13. 


2t Ibid. M 12. 


Henry Marling, Bt., of Stanley Park.3¢ Sir William 
held it until 1906 when it was sold to Arthur 
Strachan Winterbotham of Cam,37 who held it 
until his death in 1936.38 His widow, Caroline, was 
lady of the manor in 1967. 

The existence in Saxon times of a manor-house 
built of stone may be deduced from the name of 
the parish. John Giffard was said to have often 
stayed at Stonehouse in the mid 13th century.3° The 
surviving house of Stonehouse Court was apparently 
built by Daniel Fowler in 1601.49 The house, of 
coursed rubble, comprises a central block of two 
stories with two gabled wings of two stories and 
attics projecting on the south. On the north is a 
central gabled porch rising to the level of the eaves. 
The windows have stone mullions and most 
have segmental-headed lights. The diagonal chim- 
neys have moulded stone caps. About 1906 a small 
bay was added to the south side of the central 
block. A fire gutted the house in 1908,4! but the 
exterior received little damage.*? In the early 19th 
century a dais and stained glass windows were 
mentioned.‘ 

William Sandford’s half of the manor under the 
partition of 1567 passed on his death in 1570 to his 
son Anselm,*+ and on Anselm’s death in 1611 to 
Anselm’s son, William.45 William Sandford died in 
1632 leaving the estate to his second son John, and 
the Sandford fulling-mill, later Upper Mill,*° to his 
third son William.47 John died in 1684; his brother 
William died in 1693,48 and in 1709 William’s son, 
also William, owned the mill and probably also his 
uncle’s estate.49 He died in 1726, and his son, 
another William,°° sold the estate and the mill to his 
brother Thomas in 1731. Thomas Sandford, des- 
cribed as a haberdasher of London, died in 1753 and 
his will authorized his widow to sell his Stonehouse 
property.5! The Sandfords’ mansion house, adjoining 
their clothing-mill, was mentioned in 1632352 it was 
occupied by the family until 1731.53 The house had 
8 hearths in 1672.54 

Several freehold estates were held from the manor 
in the Middle Ages. John of Stonehouse had land at 
Dudbridge in 1276,55 and in 1299 Geoffrey, son of 


32 bid. T 17. 

33 Ibid. T 33; E. C. Little, Our Family Hist. (Glouc. 
1892), 37-38. 

34 Ibid. D 134/F 3; see above, p. 249. 

35 Glos. N. & Q. ii. 61. 

36 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1863 and later edns.); Burke, 
Baronetage (1889), 931. 

37 Smith, ‘Book of Stonehouse’, 24. 

38 Ex inf. Mr. S. J. Watson, an employee at Stonehouse 
Court. 

39 Cal. Ing. p.m. Xiii, p. 274. 

40 Date over porch. 

41 C, L. Smith, “The Story of the Manor of Stonehouse’ 
(n.d.), 100-1 (TS. in Glos. Colln. 6152). 

42 Ex inf. Mr. Watson. 

43 Fosbrooke, Glos. i. 314. 

44 C 142/157/78; Trans. B.G.A.S. xviii. 160, confirming 
that the alternative Sandford pedigree given in Visit. Glos. 
1623, 142, is the correct one, 

45 C 142/329/177. 

46 See p. 281. 

47 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, i. 199-202. 

48 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 249; Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 153. 

49 Glos. R.O., D 445/M 9. 

50 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 154. 

51 Glos. R.O., D 445/T 13. 

52 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, i. 201. 

53 Glos. R.O., D 445/T 13. 

54 E 179/247/14 rot. 53. 

55 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 180. 
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John of Stonehouse, held a freehold estate of 13 
yardland from Stonehouse manor.5° Geoffrey’s 
son William was mentioned in 132757 and was 
perhaps the William who disputed land in the parish 
with Richard of Stonehouse in 1340.58 John of 
Stonehouse was mentioned in 1361, and John, son 
of John of Stonehouse, had a house at Stonehouse 
in 1375.59 John Stonehouse was mentioned in 1422,°° 
and in 1435 he or another John Stonehouse granted 
a plough-land and 40a. of meadow and pasture 
in Stonehouse and King’s Stanley to Robert 
Stanshawe of Yate; he claimed, however, that 
Robert had tricked him into selling the land.% 
Robert Stanshawe died in 1472 seised of 4 messu- 
ages, 5 yardlands, 42a. of pasture, and 24a. of 
meadow in Stonehouse and King’s Stanley,®3 and his 
son Richard held the estate until his death in 1498. 
It was then apparently held by Richard’s brothers, 
Humphrey and John,®> and c. 1520 the estate was 
claimed by John’s daughter Margery and her 
husband John Calton.® 

An estate in Ebley belonged to the Rodborough 
family of Rodborough. John of Rodborough held 
14 yardland from Stonehouse manor in 1299.°7 
It presumably passed to his brother Thomas, and to 
‘Thomas’s son, also Thomas. Thomas, the son of the 
last 'Thomas,® held the estate at his death in 1367. 
In 1393 Thomas’s lands were held by the Crown 
during the minority of the heir, Richard, son of 
John Browning,® who died under age in 1400. The 
property, described as 8 houses and 3 half-yardlands 
in Ebley, passed to Richard’s sister Cecily,” who 
was married by 1405 to Guy Whittington.7! Guy 
was dead by 1442 and the estate presumably passed 
to his son William. William’s son John7? was a free 
tenant of Stonehouse manor between 1487 and 1507.73 
John’s son Thomas Whittington held the estate in 
1533,74 and died in 1546 leaving his lands among six 
daughters.75 Elizabeth, one of the daughters, 
married Sir Giles Poole who held the Whittington 
estate in Stonehouse in 1567.76 Robert Poole was 
living at Stonehouse in 167277 and Nathaniel Poole 
owned a fairly large house and estate there in 1722.78 
Another estate in Ebley was acquired by John 
Mompesson in 1468,79 and in 1501 he or another 
John died holding a house and 110 a. of land from 


56 Select Cases in King’s Bench (Selden Soc. lviii), 80-81; 
Ing. p.m. Glos. 1236-1300, 209. 

57 P.R.O., Lists and Indexes, xxxii (1), 167. 

58 ee Ing. Misc. ii, p. 426; ‘Abbrev. Rot. Gare. (Rec. Com.) 
ii. 14 

59 Tran. B.G.A.S. lxii. oe 98. 

60 Cal. Close, 1419-22, 25 

LES Oral 2s 25(1)/79/89/56; Cal. Ing. p.m. (Rec. Com.), iv. 
359; Atkyns, Glos. 856 

6 Cal. Proc. in Chae. Eliz. I (Rec. Com.), i, pp. xxix— 


Xxx, 
6 C 140/42/48. 


64 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 222, 226, 231; Hockaday Abs. 
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§5 C.P. 25(1)/79/96/28. 
6 C 1/488/33. 


67 Ing. p.m. Glos, 1236-1300, 209. 

68 Trans. B.G.A.S. liv. 355. 

69 C 136/79/17. 

70 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1413, 223-4; Cal. Close, 1399- 
1402, 235. 

71 Cal. Close, 1405-9, 17-18. 

72 Trans. B.G.A.S. liv. 355- 

73 Glos. R.O., D 445/M 1; Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 222, 226, 
231, 238. 

74 Glos. R.O., D 294/3; Trans. B.G.A.S. liv. 355. 

75 C 142/74/79. 

76 Rudder, Glos. 643; Glos. R.O., D 445/T 12. 
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Stonehouse manor by free service. His heir was his 
grandson, also John,®° but another member of the 
family held the estate in 1507.8! John Mompesson 
died c. 1525 having devised the estate to Richard 
Mompesson.®? 

A house and yardland in Stonehouse held by 
Edmund Giffard in the early 15th century®3 was 
perhaps the estate held of the manor by William 
Giffard in 1299;84 by 1441 it had passed to John 
Giffard.85 John died in 1444 when he was said to 
hold a house and a plough-land;%° he was succeeded 
by his son Robert Giffard (d. 1446).87 Joan, formerly 
the wife of Robert Giffard, who later married John 
Mervye, held the estate at her death in 1478, when 
her heir was John Giffard.88 John Giffard held the 
estate between 1491 and 1497,°9 but was dead by 
1507.99 William Giffard held the estate in 1542 
and 1554, John Giffard in 15569! and 1567,% 
and George Giffard had an interest in it in 1591.93 

A small estate, including the house called 
MORE HALL in the north-east of the parish, was 
held by a branch of the Fowler family from the 16th 
to the 18th century. It was presumably the freehold 
estate held of Stonehouse manor in 1567 by Edward 
Fowler®* who was perhaps the younger brother of 
William Fowler, lord of the manor (d. 1599).%5 
Anselm Fowler, who held a house and a yardland 
called Moorhalls in 1603,°° was apparently Edward’s 
son.°7 He had two servants in 160898 and was living 
at the house in 1622; in 1623 his sole heir was 
said to be his daughter Elizabeth.’ Another Anselm 
Fowler of Moorhalls died in 1700, and his son also 
Anselm in 1704. Another of his sons, William, died 
in 1708, and Anne, widow of William Fowler of 
Moorhalls, died in 1742.2 The house was occupied 
in 1766 by Richard Peglar, a clothier3 (d. 1781), 
whose daughter, Sarah Peglar, lived there until 
her death in 1830.4 In 1839 it was owned by Richard 
Cooke and occupied by Sarah Peglar Drew and 
Joseph Turner.5 There was apparently a house on 
the site of More Hall by 1449.° The present house, 
dated 1582, is a large gabled house of coursed rubble 
with ashlar quoins, partly of two stories and attics 
and partly of three stories and attics; it has a 
Cotswold stone roof, stone-mullioned windows with 
dripmoulds, boldly projecting stone waterspouts, 


77 179/247/4. 
78 Hockaday Abs. ccclv. 
79 B.M. Add. Ch. 66623. 
80 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, iii, p. 252. 
81 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 238. 
82 Glos. Colln. deeds 289.10. 
83 Cal. Fine R. 1437-45, 205-6. 
84 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1236-1300, 209. 
85 Cal. Fine R. 1437-45, 205-6. 
86 C 139/116/37. 
87 C 139/125/12. 
89 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 222, 226, 231. 
9° Thid. 238. 
91 Glos. R.O., D 340a/M 23. 
92 Ibid. D 445/T 12. 
93 C.P. 25(2)/145/1883/4. 
94 Glos. R.O., D 445/T 12 
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96 Glos. R.O., D 445/M 13. 
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98 Smith, Men and Armour, 298. 
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© Cal. Close 1447-54, 109. 
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and diagonal chimney-stacks with moulded caps. 
From 1912 to 1916 More Hall was occupied by a 
community called the Evangelist Brothers of the 
Common Life? founded by the Revd. C. H. Sharpe, 
who built a small stone chapel on the western 
corner of the house. In 1917 Sharpe became a 
Roman Catholic, and at his death in 1932 he left 
the house to the Sisters of the Temple, a French 
nursing order, who occupied it in 1967.8 

In the 16th century and early 17th an estate at 
Stonehouse and Ebley was acquired by the Selwyn 
family of Matson. In 1588 Jasper Selwyn bought a 
fulling-mill at Bridgend and lands from Humphrey 
Osborne,? and in 1602 his estate in Stonehouse was 
described as 4 houses and over 100 a. of land.!° By 
his marriage to Margaret Robins in 1592"! Jasper 
Selwyn acquired lands in Stonehouse and Ebley 
which had belonged in 1533 to Thomas Lane” (d. 
1544); ‘Chomas’s son, also 'homas,'3 sold the lands 
in 1557 to John Robins of Matson,!4 whose successor, 
Thomas Robins (d. c. 1578), left them to his daughter 
Margaret.!5 In 1621 Jasper Selwyn’s son William 
married Edith, daughter of an Ebley clothier, 
Leonard Bennett; her inheritance included Ebley 
Mill and the house called EBLEY COURT. 
Jasper Selwyn died in 163517 and William in 1643.18 
The estate then passed to William’s son, also William, 
who died in 1679.19 William the son of the younger 
William (d. 1702) then held the estate,2° and his 
widow Albinia (d. 1738) held it in 1711.2" In the 
late 17th century the property at Ebley included the 
cloth-mill with 70 a. of land, and another farm of 
60 a., and, at Stonehouse, the Bridgend cloth-mill 
and c. 100 a. of land.?# Albinia Selwyn’s son John 
died in 1751, and his son, George Augustus Selwyn, 
owned Ebley Mill in 178823 and died in 1791 when 
the estate passed to his nephew Thomas Townshend, 
Viscount Sydney. On Viscount Sydney’s death in 
180074 all but a small part was sold to Stephen 
Clissold and James Hogg;?5 in 1804 Clissold owned 
Ebley Mill and 24 a. of land, and Hogg 50 a.26 

Ebley Court, to the north of Ebley Mill, may 
occupy the site of the house called Skinner’s Place 
which was lived in by the miller of Ebley Mill in 
1405.27 ‘he house was built or rebuilt by Thomas 
Bennett in 1587,?8 and was presumably the mansion 
called Ebley House the freehold of which was 
conveyed to Leonard Bennett by Edmund Barrow 
in 1610.29 It is a gabled building of coursed rubble, 
partly faced in rough-cast, of two stories and attics. 
A long north wing evidently survives, from the 


7 More Hall Magazine 1912-16 (copies in Glos. Colln. 
10294). 

8 Langston, 
sisters. 

9 C.P. 25(2)/144/1872/4. 

10 Glos. Colln. deeds 289.47. 

™ Tbid. 201.35; Hockaday Abs. cccxlvii, transcript of 
King’s Stanley marriage reg. 

12 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 241. 

3 C 142/73/70. 

™ Glos. Colla: deeds 289.32. 

's Tbid. 4 

16 Thid, 7 1.61; aoe 55; see below, pp. 278, 280. 

17 Ing. p.m. Glos. 16 25-42, i. 229-30. 

18 See Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 160-62, for Selwyn pedigree. 

™9 Glos. Colln. 289.60. 

20 Tbid. 63. 

21 [bid. 65. 

22 Ibid. RF 201.3 (2). 

23 Ibid. deeds 289.69. 

24 Complete Peerage, xii (1), 590-1. 

25 Glos. R.O., Q/REI1 1, 1799, 1800. 
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building of 1587 as perhaps do other parts, but many 
alterations and additions in Tudor style were made 
in the rgth century. In 1967 the house was a hotel. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY: Acricutture. In 1086 
there were 4 servi and 2 ploughs on the demesne of 
Stonehouse manor. There was also a vineyard of 
c. I a.33° in the 16th century a close on the demesne 
was called the Vineyards,3! and c. 1730 an area on the 
north of the manor-house was known as the Wine 
Court.3? In 1299 the demesne comprised 246 a. of 
arable, 10 a. of meadow, and 8 a. of pasture.33 In 
1567 it included 68 a. in pasture closes, 29 a. of 
meadow including a several meadow of 10 a. called 
the Borneham south-west of the manor-house, and 
119 a. of arable in five closes including the Great 
Berryfield (38 a.) east of the church. Most of this 
land lay in closes lying around the manor-house and 
park and extending to Oldend Lane on the north 
and west; additional demesne arable lying scattered 
in the early 18th century was not included in the 
16th century survey, and was probably leased at the 
time to a member of the Fowler family.34 In 1678 and 

1682 swarms of bees which had arrived in the manor 
were presented as belonging to the lord.35 

The tenants in 1086 were 21 villani and 9 bordars 
with 20 ploughs.%¢ In 1299 there were 8 free tenants, 
42 customary tenants — about a third of whom held 
4 yardlands, a third fardels, and a third mondaylands 
—and 3 cottagers. The half-yardlanders owed 10 
bedrips and 126 works: from October to July they 
did 2 days work a week and ploughed 4 a. every 
second week, and in August and September they 
worked 5 days a week. The majority of those who 
held fardels did 6 bedrips and 120 works, working 5 
days every second week from October to July and 
24 days each week in August and September. A 
few holders of fardels did only 6 works and paid 3s. 
rent, presumably for works commuted, and the 
holders of mondaylands did 6 works and paid 1s. 
rent.37 In 1497 there were at least 7 free tenants on 
the manor,38 and in 1510 the rent of customary 
tenants amounted to {21 1os.39 In 1542 a mill, 
leased for three lives, had to provide a horseman to 
serve in war under the Earl of Arundel, lord of the 
manor, when required.4° 

In 1567 there were 15 free tenants and 24 copy- 
holders holding for up to three lives. The copy- 
holds ranged from one of c. 60 a. described as 3 
messuages and 3 yardlands, to ten of under Io a.4! 

26 Ibid. P 263/MI 9. 

27 Glos. Colln. deeds 289.1, cf. Glouc. Corp. Recs. pp. 
370, 375-6. The first source is a conveyance of the rever- 
sion of a house called Makke Ebley’s Place described as 
having the small stream of Ebley on the west and Skinner’s 
Place on the east. 

28 The date and initials appear with a cloth-mark beside 
the doorway. 

29 Glos. Colln. deeds 289.50; see below, p. 278. 

30 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 166v.; Taylor, Dom. Glos. 
70°. 

31 Glos. R.O., D 445/T 12. 

32 Ibid. photocopy 365. 

33 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1236-1300, 209. 

34 Glos. R.O., D 445/T 12; cf. photocopy 365. 
35 Ibid. D 445/M 5. 

36 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 166v. 

37 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1236-1300, 209-11. 

38 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 232. 

39 §.C. 6/Hen. VIII/5722. 

40 Glos. R.O., D 294/6. 

41 Ibid. D 445/T 12. 
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In the late 17th century 11 tenants of the manor were 
described as copyholders, but some of them had 
leases; six owed cash heriots and one paid a heriot in 
kind. One estate still owed a labour-service of two 
days’ work at harvest. There were also four lease- 
holders for terms of years and lives, one of whom 
owed a heriot. Apart from the 43 a. held by the 
Beard family of Oldend,4? the copyholds and lease- 
holds in the late 17th century each comprised no 
more than a house and one or two acres.*#3 The 
Selwyn estate at the time had ro tenants at Stone- 
house holding for lives. One of the holdings was the 
Bridgend cloth-mill, and two others were estates of 
44a. and 18 a.44 

Four fields were mentioned in the late 14th 
century; Halles field, Hyetts field, Ellemore field, 
and Ebley field. A holding of 5 a. lay then in 6 
different furlongs, and each selion contained c. § a.45 
In 1567 the open fields of the parish were: Hyetts 
field, later Haywards field,4° south of Hayward’s 
End; Great Doverow field, a large field on the north 
of Doverow wood; Little Doverow field, south of 
the wood; Foxmoor field, north of Ebley; Clay- 
field, or Claycroft, and Eastington field on the 
western boundary of the parish; the Riding field, 
west of the main street of Stonehouse and north of 
Oldend Lane;47 and Randwick Ridge in the north- 
east of the parish.*8 Kingley field north-east of 
Ebley was mentioned in 1615, and Pidgemore field, 
near-by, in 1616.49 

In the late 16th century it was said that the whole 
of Stonehouse Ham, the common meadow which 
lay between the two branches of the river and 
extended from Bridgend to beyond Ryeford,5° had 
previously been arable and was marked by culti- 
vation ridges,5! a statement that appears to be borne 
out by the name Corneham Mill given in the early 
16th century to the Sandfords’ mill on the north of 
the Ham.5? Stonehouse Ham, also known as the 
Broadham, covered 100 a. in the late 16th century. 
It was shared with the neighbouring parishes of 
King’s Stanley which had 16 a. and Leonard’s 
Stanley which had 4 a.; on several occasions from 
the late 15th to the early 17th century rights of 
common in the Ham after the hay harvest were 
disputed between the men of Stonehouse and King’s 
Stanley. In 1631 27 inhabitants of Stonehouse had 
parcels of meadow in the Ham, ranging in size 
from 8 a. owned by the lord of the manor to 4 a.53 
There was also a common meadow called the 
Ebridge lying by the river south of the church.5+ 
There was apparently a common sheep pasture in 
the manor in 1495,55 but later references to common 
all relate to rights in the open fields and common 
meadows. A stint of 14 cattle and 2 horses to the 
yardland in 1533 apparently applied to common in 


42 Cf. ibid. T 28. 

44 Glos. Colln. RF 201.3 (2). 

45 Glos. R.O., D 547a/T 1/9. 

46 Ibid. D 445/T 31. 

47 Ibid. T 12; cf. photocopy 365. 

48 Ibid. D 445/T 12. 

49 Ibid. M 3, cf. Q/RI 139. 

50° [bid. photocopy 365. 

3! Trans. B.G.A.S. xlvi. 120. 

52 See below. 

53 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlvi. 115-25, quoting documents in 
Glos. R.O., D 225/R 1; see also Glos. R.O., D 445/M 12. 

5+ Glos. R.O., D 445/T 12; cf. photocopy 365. 

58 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 226. 

56 Tbid. 242. 
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the open fields,5° and the disputes with King’s 
Stanley stressed the importance of the common of 
pasture provided by Stonehouse Ham. In 1616 a 
stint of 2 cattle and 4 sheep in the Ham, and 2 sheep 
in the corn-fields, was agreed.57 

The parish was inclosed piecemeal between the 
15th and 19th centuries. In 1496 several men were 
presented for inclosing their arable, and two men 
were appointed by the court to supervise inclo- 
sures.58 Inclosure of the Ebridge meadow was 
probably taking place in 1614 when lands were 
exchanged there,5° and other common meadow was 
inclosed in 1627.6 The whole of the Ebridge was 
apparently inclosed in 1717,°! and Stonehouse Ham 
was completely inclosed by the late 18th century.® 
Between 1616 and 1668 many inclosures in the 
open fields were ordered by the manor court, 
including parts of Great Doverow field in 1615 and 
1621, part of Hyetts field in 1623, a piece of the 
Riding field c. 1630, and part of Little Doverow 
field in 1661.°3 Parts of Claycroft were inclosed by 
the early 17th century,®* and further inclosure took 
place in Hyetts field c. 1770. By 1804 most of the 
parish was inclosed. The considerable number of 
fields called Tynings recorded at the time evidently 
represented land taken out of the open fields: there 
were four in Great Doverow field ranging from 5 a. 
to g a. Parts of Great Doverow field, Foxmoor 
field, the Riding field, and Claycroft and other parts 
of the parish remained uninclosed. Foxmoor field 
included 13 parcels of land, all but four of which 
were under 1 a. The size of ridges remained small: 
7 lands in the Riding field amounted to c. 14 a., and 
8 lands in Great Doverow field to c. $ a. Some 
holdings of uninclosed land were still widely 
scattered and one amounting to 5 a. had been lost. 
The inclosed fields were mostly small: one farm had 
83 a. of pasture lying in over 20 fields, and 33 a. of 
arable in 7 fields of between 2 a. and 8 a.® In 1844 
c. 50 a. in Kingley and Pidgemore fields were 
inclosed by Act of Parliament.®7 

In the early 18th century, when some tenants 
were apparently following a three-course and others a 
four-course rotation, barley, wheat, and beans were 
the chief crops grown.®§ About 1775, when the 
parish was said to consist mainly of pasture, grain, 
cheese, and cider were being produced.® In the 
early 19th century there was a large number of 
orchards in the south of the parish. In 1804 there 
were 334 a. of arable out of a total of 1,520 a. Most 
of the farms had about a third of their acreage in 
arable, but one of 74 a. had no arable; the manor 
farm with 202 a. was the largest farm and only two 
others were over 100 a.7° In 1839 the largest farms, 
which were all predominantly pasture, were the 
manor farm, Westrip farm with 126 a.,7! and 


57 Glos. R.O., D 445/M 3. 
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another farm of 116 a., and 106 a. in the parish 
belonged to Horsemarling farm in Moreton Valence; 
four farms, including Humphries End farm, Oldend 
farm, and 76 a. belonging to the Plough Inn at 
Stonehouse,7? had between 40 a. and go a., and there 
were five or six small pasture farms of c. 20 a.73 

In 1879 the farms in the parish included the 
manor farm, Plough farm, Oldend farm, Westrip 
farm, and one each at Ebley and Cainscross,7+ and 
the eight farms mentioned in 1906 included Bridg- 
end farm and four at Westrip.75 The farms probably 
remained predominantly pasture; a dairyman was 
mentioned at Stonehouse in the later 19th century 
and hay and straw dealers at Cainscross and Ebley,”° 
and the Stonehouse fairs were largely given over to 
cattle-dealing.77 In 1901 about one eighth of the 
reduced area of Stonehouse parish was arable.’ 
Cider continued to be produced: there was a cider- 
merchant in Ebley village between 1889 and 1939,” 
and a firm at Westrip made cider commercially 
until the early 1960s.8° 


MILLS AND THE CLOTH INDUSTRY. From the 16th 
to the early 2oth century the manufacture of 
woollen cloth was the main source of employment 
for the inhabitants of Stonehouse. The earliest 
mention found of a fulling-mill in the parish was in 
1469, three were working there by 1517, four in the 
late 16th century, and seven in the 18th century; the 
history of the nine separate mills that have been 
found recorded is traced below. Weavers were 
recorded in the parish from 1540.8! In 1608 29 
people employed in the cloth trade were enumerated 
as against 17 employed in other trades and ro in 
agriculture: they included 6 clothiers, 12 weavers, 
7 fullers, and 4 dyers.82 During the 18th century over 
20 clothiers were recorded at Stonehouse,’3 and 
10 weavers of broad cloth there took parish appren- 
tices between 1724 and 1785.84 Among those em- 
ployed at the mills, shearmen were mentioned in 
170985 and 1788,8¢ and a wool-scribbler in 1772.87 
A dyer lived at Westrip in 1767.88 

In the first half of the 19th century the rebuilding 
and reorganization of some of the cloth-mills of the 
parish and the adaptation of the remainder to other 
purposes reflected the change to a factory system in 
the industry. In 1833 it was said that the bulk of the 
weaving in the area was carried on in factories,®9 and 
in 1839 only one mill, the Oil Mill which apparently 
ceased cloth production soon afterwards, still 
depended entirely on outdoor weavers.9° The 

72 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 360. 

73 G.D.R. Stonehouse tithe award. 

74 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879), 578, 727, 748. 

75 Ibid. (1906), 53, 279, 302-3. 

7© Ibid. (1879), 748; (1894), 50-1. 

77 See below. 
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79 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1889 and later edns.). 

80 Ex inf. Mr. Walrond. 

81 Hockaday Abs. ccclv. 

82 Smith, Men and Armour, 297-9. 

83 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 258. 

84 Glos. R.O., P 316/OV 4/1. 

85 Extract from register quoted in Hawker, ‘Stonehouse 
church’, 284. 

86 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 60. 

87 Ibid. P 316/OV 4/1. 

88 Glouc. Jnl. 24 Aug. 1767. 

89 Rep. Factory Com. H.C. 450, B.1, p. 48 (1833), 
xx. 
9° Rep. Com. Handloom Weavers, 376-7. 
9t Thid. 408, 428, 431-2. 


distress among the weavers, that was attendant on 
the changes, was said to have been considerable, 
but in 1839 their condition was found to be better 
than in neighbouring parishes, with constant employ- 
ment at good wages obtainable at the mills. The 
remaining outdoor weavers, whose average earn- 
ings were higher than in most of the other clothing 
parishes, were then mainly master-weavers usually 
with two looms.?! [wo weaving-shops in Stone- 
house village and one adjoining the Spa Inn at Oldend 
were mentioned in 1840;% there are said to have still 
been several, some of them attached to farm build- 
ings, in the parish c. 1870.93 Cloth production in the 
parish during the later 19th century was carried on 
by three firms, at Ebley Mill, Stonehouse Upper and 
Lower Mills, and Bond’s Mill,°* and the industry 
continued to give employment to a large proportion 
of the inhabitants until the early 2oth century. 
Between 1827 and 1861 41 cloth-workers were 
admitted to membership of a Stonehouse dissenting 
chapel.°5 Those employed in dependent trades of the 
industry in the 19th and early 20th centuries 
included shear-manufacturers at Ebley and Cains- 
cross mentioned in 1820,%° firms of millwrights at 
Ebley until 1931 and at Stonehouse between 1879 
and 1894, a wool-broker at Stonehouse in 1863, a 
firm of teasel-merchants at Ebley until 1894, and a 
mill-furnisher at Ebley between 1914 and 1919.97 A 
firm of wool-merchants and -sorters was established 
at Stonehouse from c. 1920 to 1930.8 

There was a mill at Ebley, near the later Ebley 
Mill, in 1393.99 In 1403 a moiety of it passed to 
John Deerhurst,! and in 1426 Thomas Deerhurst and 
Lawrence Maldon each held a moiety.? Perhaps at 
that time it already comprised a corn-mill and a 
fulling-mill on the same site for in 1469 John 
Deerhurst of Hardwicke held a corn-mill called 
Deerhurst’s Mill and a fulling-mill called Maldon’s 
Mill. Maldon’s Mill was leased by John Deerhurst to 
a fuller, Thomas Kynne,3 and Robert Kynne owned 
it in 1491.4 After 1511 Maldon’s Mill was leased 
from the Kynnes and later the Cookes to the 
Bennett family of clothiers,s who from 1505 also 
leased the corn-mill, Deerhurst’s Mill, from the 
Deerhursts and later the Barrows.® John Bennett 
held the mills in the early 16th century,’ and his son 
William after 1536.8 He or a later William was 
working the fulling-mill in 1578,9 and his son 
Thomas in 1580.!° Thomas, who built Ebley Court 
in 1587,!! died c. 1598,!2 and his son Leonard in 
1621, when the mill comprised three fulling-stocks 


92 Valuation of Stonehouse (Glos. Colln. 10703); 
G.D.R. Stonehouse tithe award. 

93 Smith, ‘Stonehouse Manor’, 74-75, 92. 

94 See below. 

95 Glos. R.O., D 2144/1. 

96 Gell and Bradshaw, Glos. Dir. (1820), 205, 210. 

97 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

98 Ex inf. Mr. D. Tod of Marling & Evans Ltd.;. Kelly’s 
Dir. Glos. (1927), 3277. 

99 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 370. 

1 Ibid. pp. 375-6. 

2 Glos. Colln. deeds 289.3-4. 

3 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 408. 

4 Ibid. p. 416. 

5 Ibid. pp. 420, 427; Glos. Colln. deeds 289.24. 

6 Glos. Colln. deeds 289.9, 21, 41; cf. above, p. 184. 

7 Glos. Colln. deeds 289.9; Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 416. 

8 Glos. Colln. deeds 289.21. 

9 Ibid. 289.24. 

10 Ibid. 289.43. 

11 See p. 276. 

12 Glos. Colln. deeds 289.46. 
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and a corn-mill.'3 In 1621 the Bennetts’ mill, 
usually known as Ebley Mill, passed by marriage 
to the Selwyn family.!5 From the late 17th century 
the Selwyns leased it to the Turner family of 
clothiers: John Turner held it in 1681,!6 Thomas 
Turner between 1710 and 1721,!7 and another 
Thomas in 1779 and until 1788 when he became 
bankrupt.'® A new corn-mill was built at the mill 
in the early 18th century.!9 

In 1800 Ebley Mill, which then stood on the 
north side of the Stroudwater Canal,?° was acquired 
by Stephen Clissold?! who built a large new mill 
south of the canal c. 1820. The new mill was not 
used, however, until c. 1825 when it was bought by 
Robson & Severs who abandoned the old mill and 
destroyed its mill-stream, and made a large reser- 
voir by the new mill.?? Before 1839 the mill was 
leased to John Figgins Marling,#3 and in 1840 it was 
bought by his brothers Thomas and Samuel 
Stephens Marling.24 In 1839 there were 71 hand- 
looms at the mill, although only 42 were working, 
employing 72 workers, including 30 children;?5 
power was provided by five water-wheels.26 In 
1870 the mill was said to employ c. 800 workers.?7 
In 1967 Ebley Mill was owned by Marling & Evans 
Ltd., and housed the carding and spinning pro- 
cesses for the firm’s factory at Stanley Mill.28 The 
main part of the mill comprises a long stone block 
of four stories and attics with grouped segmental- 
headed windows,”?? apparently the building of c. 
1820, and adjoining it on the north-east a tower and 
a square five-story block with larger windows, 
designed by G. F. Bodley and built c. 1862.3° 
Another building to the west of similar type and 
date as the older part of the main block was sold 
c. 1908, and in the 1940s was used by a hosiery 
yarn spinner.3' A third block of similar type was 
demolished in 1965.32 

The two mills in Stonehouse manor mentioned 
in 108633 were probably the mill to the east of 
Bridgend, later known as Stonehouse Upper Mill, 
which had been granted away from the manor in 
1085,34 and the mill to the west of Bridgend, later 
known as Stonehouse Lower Mill, which remained 
in the possession of the lords of the manor until the 
17th century. The manor mill included a fulling- 

3 C 142/391/49. 

™ Glos. Colln. deeds 289.63. 

™s See p. 276. A stone with the inscription WS 1697, pre- 
sumably for William Selwyn, is set into one of the buildings 
at Ebley Mill; in 1780 the stone was said to be over the 
garden gate of Ebley Court: Trans. B.G.A.S. xlvi. 345. 

6 Glos. Colln. RF 201.3 (2). 

17 Ibid. deeds 289.65; tithe accounts 1710-22, penes the 
vicar. , 

18 Glos, R.O., D 1180/6/11; Glos. Colln. deeds 289.69 

9 Glos. Colln. deeds 289.65. 

20 Glos. R.O., D 1347, map of Stonehouse, 1803. 

ai Seeip 1270: 

22 Glos. R.O., D 1180/6/11. 

23 Valuation of Stonehouse, 1840 (Glos. Colln. 10703); 
G.D.R. Stonehouse tithe award. 

24 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 57; Burke, Peerage (1956), 1460. 

25 Rep. Com. Handloom Weavers, 376-7. 

26 Historical notes issued by Marling & Evans Ltd. 

27 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 483. 

28'See p. 252. 

29 See plate facing p. 282. 

30 Historical notes issued by Marling & Evans Ltd. 

31 Ex inf. Mr. Tod. 

32. Ex inf. Mr. Walrond. 

33 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 166v. 

34+ See below. 

35 Trans, B.G.A.S. xlv. 231. 


mill with two stocks in 1496 when it was granted to 
William Bence on condition that he built there two 
new mill-heads, a river-gate, and a rack.35 After 
1507 the mill was held by Robert Collier,3° and by 
1533 it had passed to the clothier Richard Fowler37 
who took a further lease of the mill, then known as 
New Mill, and 4 yardland in 1542.38 Richard died 
in 1560,39 and his son William, who had bought 
Stonehouse manor jointly with William Sandford in 
1558,4° received the mill at the partition of the 
manor in 1567. It then comprised three fulling- 
stocks and a corn-mill.4! Neither William Fowler’s 
son Daniel nor his grandson Stephen*? appears to 
have been a clothier, and the manor mill was being 
worked by John Jessor in 1647 and 1655.43 Members 
of the Fowler family, however, were clothiers at 
Stonehouse until the late 18th century: Stephen’s 
brother Nathaniel was mentioned as a clothier in 
162244 and 1655,45 and Stephen Fowler, a clothier 
and probably Nathaniel’s son, died at Stonehouse in 
171734 a later Nathaniel Fowler, who was at one 
time in partnership with one of the Nash family 
of Bridgend, died at his house in Stonehouse in 
1781.47 The manor mill had been sold away from the 
manor by 1697 when it was owned by the Lye 
family who sold it in 1701 to the clothier John 
Arundel.48 He was recorded as working it between 
1710 and 1736,*9 and the mill was known as Arundel’s 
Mill in 1755.5° In 1764 John Arundel’s son William 
sold it to William Hills' who died in 1784 having 
acquired a considerable fortune in the clothing 
trade.52 The mill passed to Edward Hill who owned 
and worked it until at least 1805.53 Lower Mill was 
rebuilt c. 1810 as a large building of five stories 
which included weaving shops. In 1812 it was 
occupied by Thomas and Richard Cooper, and 
before 1819 by the firm of Cooper and Wathen.** Its 
later history is given below. 

Stonehouse Upper Mill, known as Corneham Mill 
in the 16th century5> and Sandford’s in the 18th,5° 
was granted by William of Eu in 1085 to Gloucester 
Abbey;57 the abbey’s mill-stream running west- 
wards from Ryeford was mentioned c. 1340.58 
Richard Mill was the miller between 150759 and 
1517 when Corneham Mill, comprising a fulling- 
mill and a corn-mill, was leased by the abbey to 


36 Ibid. 238. 

37 Ibid. 242. 

38 Glos. R.O., D 294/6; the name may have resulted from 
the recent addition of a third fulling-stock. 

39 C 142/129/96. 

40 See p. 274. 

41 Glos. R.O., D 445/T 12. 

42 See p. 274. 

4# Glos. R.O., D 445/T 12. 

44 Ibid. T 29. 

45 Ibid. T 12. 

46 Bigland, Glos. ili, no. 258; cf. Glos. R.O., D 445/T 27. 

47 Glouc. Jnl. 23 July 1781; cf. 17 Mar. 1761. 

48 Glos. R.O., D 1815, deeds of Lower Mill, 1682-1708. 

49 Tithe accounts 1710-22, penes the vicar; Glos. R.O., 
D 445/T 30. 

50 J, Dallaway, Scheme to make the River Stroudwater 
Navigable (1755), map facing p. 6 (Glos. Colln. JR 14.3). 

st Glos. R.O., D 1815, deeds of Lower Mill, 1682-1798. 

52 Glouc. Jnl. 23 Feb. 1784. 

53 Glos. R.O., D 1815, deeds of Lower Mill, 1682-1798. 

54 Glouc. Jnl. 13 Jan. 1812; 18th Jan. 1819; cf. Glos. R.O., 
D 1815, deeds of Lower Mill, 1682-1708. 

58 L, & P. Hen. VIII, xvii, p. 488. 

56 Dallaway, op. cit., map facing p. 6. 

57 Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), i. 111. 

38 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlvi. 159-60. 

59 Ibid. xlv. 238. 
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Henry Betts.°° From 1525 the mill was leased to 
John Sandford; he purchased the freehold in 1544 
from Gloucester Corporation, which had acquired 
the mill with other possessions of Gloucester Abbey 
in 1542.6? John Sandford became one of the most 
prosperous Gloucestershire clothiers of his time; 
he exported cloth to Germany and had an agency at 
Frankfurt-on-Main. In 1549 he bought Leonard 
Stanley Priory. Later he moved to Gloucester,®3 and 
in 1554 granted Corneham Mill to his son William,°+ 
who bought Stonehouse manor jointly with William 
Fowler in 1558. The mill then descended with the 
Sandford’s estate at Stonehouse,®5 and the family 
probably continued to work the mill as clothiers® 
until its sale by William Sandford in 1731. The 
mill then comprised three stocks and a corn-mill.®7 
By 1765 the mill was being worked by Ambrose 
Reddall®§ who still occupied it in 1776.° After- 
wards it was worked by Messrs. Eycott, perhaps of 
the family that later owned Bond’s Mill, and then 
by Nathaniel Watts who went bankrupt in 1798 
when the mill was assigned to his creditors William 
Tanner and John Brown.” It was probably the mill 
being worked in 1804 by John Brown and Sons.7! 

By 1839 both Stonehouse Upper Mill and Stone- 
house Lower Mill had been acquired by the firm of 
R. S. Davies which had 18 handlooms at work in 
them.7? The mills apparently ceased cloth production 
when sold by the firm in 1904.73 At the sale water- 
wheels were advertised with both mills as an addi- 
tional source of power to steam.74 The main block of 
Upper Mill, built of brick with three stories and 
attics and a central tower apparently dates from a 
rebuilding of 1875.75 Adjoining the mill on the east, 
presumably on the site of the old house of the Sand- 
fords,7° is a stone house of c. 1800, which had a 
classical portico. Formerly known as the Rookery, 
the house was occupied by R. S. Davies in the mid 
rgth century”? but in the later roth century was 
apparently used as offices,78 which purpose it 
served in 1967. The buildings of Lower Mill were 
once far more extensive than the two brick-built 
blocks of the earlier 19th century which survive;7? 


60 Glouc. Cath. Libr., Reg. Abb. Malvern i, f. 81. 

6! Ibid. f. 226. 

620, & P. Hen. VIII, xvii, p. 488; xix, p. 455. 

63 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xvi. 80, 112. 

64 Cal. Pat. 1554-5, 228. 

65 See p. 274. 

66 Glos. R.O., D 445/E 3, M 9; tithe accounts 1710-22, 
penes the vicar. 

67 Glos. R.O., D 445/T 13. 

68 Tbid. D 873/T 56. 

69 Map of Stroudwater Canal, 1776, at Stroud Museum. 

70 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 56. 

71 [bid. P 263/MI 9; although the John Brown who was 
assigned the mill in 1798 was dead by 1799: ibid. D 873/T 
56. 
72 Valuation of Stonehouse, 1840 (Glos. Colln. 10703); 
G.D.R. Stonehouse tithe award; Rep. Com. Handloom 
Weavers, 376-7. 

73 neg Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.); Glos. R.O., 
D 1815. 

74 Glos. R.O., D 1815, sale partics. 1904. 

75 Industrial Glos. 1904 (Glouc.), 25. 

76 See p. 274. 

77 Glouc. Citizen, 16 Apr. 1968; G.D.R. Stonehouse 
tithe award. 

78 Glos. R.O., D 1815, sale partics. 1904. 

79 Industrial Glos. 25. 

80 Glouc. Jnl. 18 Jan. 1812. 

81 Dallaway, Scheme to make the River Stroudwater 
Navigable, map facing p. 6. 

82 Glos. R.O., D 445/T 12. 

83 Ibid. D 1347, map of Stonehouse, 1803. 
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in 1812 they included a mansion with 15 rooms.°° 

Another fulling-mill at Bridgend, called Nashes 
Mill in the 18th century®! and later Bridgend Mill, 
was owned by Humphrey Osborne in 1567;? it 
stood south-east of the road near the bridge.’ 
Osborne leased it to William Nicholson a clothier in 
1579, and in 1588 sold it to Jasper Selwyn.8s 
During the 17th and 18th centuries the mill was 
worked by the Nash clothing family: it was prob- 
ably the mill of Giles Nash mentioned in 1637, and 
a Giles Nash was leasing it from the Selwyns c. 
1680.87 The second Giles died in 1699, Giles son of 
John Nash in 1719, and another Giles Nash in 1729.%8 
A later Giles Nash (d. 1767), who was said to have 
made a fortune in the clothing trade, gained a wide 
reputation as a dyer in scarlet;89 scarlet-dyeing at 
Bridgend was mentioned in 1773,% and ‘Nash’s 
scarlets’ became famous.9' The Nashes lived in a 
house near the mill; it was described as an old house 
in 1773,92 and was presumably the Nash Court 
mentioned in 1838.9 In 1773 the house and mill 
were apparently owned by a Mr. Elliot,9* and in 
1804 the clothier John Dimock (d. 1808) was leasing 
the mill from the Elliot family.°s Dimock’s grand- 
son John Dimock® and a Mr. Hitch were working 
it in 1819.97 Later it was occupied by Sir Paul 
Baghott who went bankrupt in 1837,°8 and in 1840 
Aaron Evans was leasing the mill from George 
Elliot..° In the later 19th century it apparently 
functioned only as a large dyeworks.! The dyeworks 
there were owned with Upper and Lower Mills by 
the Davies family, but from 1856 or earlier until 
they closed c. 1900 they were worked by the firm of 
Joseph Gainer.” 

Bond’s Mill, the lowest mill in the parish, was 
first mentioned in 1714.3 In 1724 it was sold to four 
clothiers by John Ball, lord of Stonehouse manor, 
whose family may have worked the mill for some 
time earlier; his father, also John Ball, was a cloth 
factor of Blackwell Hall;5 a Samuel Ball, clothier, of 
Stonehouse, died c. 1654° and John Ball a clothier, 
perhaps Samuel’s son, in 1668.7 By 1750 Bond’s Mill 
was being worked by Richard Pitt, who purchased it 


84 Glos. Colln, deeds 289.42. 

85 See p. 276. 86 Glos. R.O., D 445/M 4. 

87 Glos. Colln. RF 201.3 (3); Glos. R.O., D 149/T 779. 

88 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 258. 

89 Rudder, Glos. 703. 

°° Clutterbuck Diary, 6. 

9t Lawrence, Stroudwater, 34. 

92 Clutterbuck Diary, 6; cf. Glos. N. & Q. v. 457. 

93 Glos. N. & Q. i. 173. Sir Paul Baghott was described at 
his death in 1838 as late of Nash Court, Stonehouse. The 
Nashes’ house may have been either of two standing on 
the opposite side of the road to the mill (see above, p. 270), 
both of which were part of the mill property in 1839 
(G.D.R. Stonehouse tithe award), or possibly another 
house adjoining the mill. 

94 Clutterbuck Diary, 6; cf. Taylor, Map of Glos. (1777). 

95 Glos. R.O., P 263/MI 9. 

96 Glos. N. & Q. v. 243-7. 

97 Glos. R.O., D 1180/6/10. 

98 Glouc. Jnl. 12 Aug. 1837. 

99 Valuation of Stonehouse (Glos. Colln. 10703); G.D.R. 
Stonehouse tithe award. 

10.8. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XLIX. 1 (1884 edn.); see 
below. 

2 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.); Glos. R.O., 
D 1815. 

3 Glos. R.O., D 445/M 9, which mentions the ditch in 
Oldend Lane ‘leading to the mill’. 

4 Glos. R.O., D 2193; see above, p. 274. 

5 Glos. R.O., D 2193, deed of 1724. 

© Sherborne Mun. 71. 

7 Ibid.; Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 258. 
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soon afterwards,’ and Mrs. Pitt, a widow, put the 
mill up for sale in 1774.9 In 1787 when it comprised 
four pairs of fulling-stocks it was being worked by 
Messrs. Eycott;!° Henry Eycott was leasing it to 
William Wood in 1832,!! and Frederick Eycott to 
William Wise in 1840.!2 A power-loom was installed 
at the mill in 1837.13 Bond’s Mill was occupied by 
Charles Warner in 1863,!4 but by 1870 it had been 
acquired by the Eastington firm of Charles Hooper, 
which apparently rebuilt it in 1887!5 and continued 
to produce cloth there until 1934."° 

In 1721 William Adderley, a mercer of Stroud, 
acquired land at Ebley and built a new mill,!7 later 
known as the Oil Mill. In 1723 it was being used to 
produce rape and linseed oil,® and in 1725 John 
Adderley was making oil there.'9 When put up for 
sale in 1727 it was said to be adaptable as a fulling- 
mill,2° and it was perhaps in use as such by 1751 
when it was owned by the Rimmington family.?! 
In 1764 the Oil Mill, described as a fulling-mill of 
four stocks and two gig-mills, belonged to Mr. 
Rimmington of Woodchester,”? and it was apparently 
the mill at which the partnership of Thomas Pettat 
of Stanley Park, John Rimmington, and Richard 
Flight were making cloth when they went bank- 
rupt in 1786; the owner was then Samuel Rimming- 
ton.23 The Oil Mill was acquired in 1791 or 1792 by 
James Lewis,2* who worked it until his death in 
1826; his sons continued the business until at least 
1840.75 In 1833 the mill gave employment to c. 200 
people, including the outdoor weavers.*© It had 
ceased to be a cloth-mill in 1856 when it was 
probably the corn-mill worked by William Hall.?7 
In 1885 it was driven by both water-power and 
steam,?§ and when sold in 1892 it had two steam- 
engines, eight pairs of stones, and two water-wheels.”° 
The Oil Mill remained a corn-mill in 1967. 

The corn-mill built c. 1500 by John Gibbs on a 
piece of land inclosed out of Stonehouse Ham was 
apparently at Ryeford;3° his son Richard Gibbs 
held it in 1539.3! It had perhaps been adapted as a 
fulling-mill by 1608 when two members of the 
Gibbs family were clothiers.32 By 1710 Ryeford Mill 
was owned by the clothier Giles Phillips,33 who 
settled it on the marriage of his son Thomas in 


8 Glos. R.O., D 2193. 9 Glouc. Jnl. 26 Sept. 1774. 

10 Ibid. 23 Jan. 1786; 8 Jan. 1787. 

™ Glos. R.O., Q/RE] 1; Rep. Factory Com. H.C. 167, 
B. 1, pp. 287-8 (1834), xx. 

12 Valuation of Stonehouse (Glos. Colln. 10703); G.D.R. 
Stonehouse tithe award. 

13 Rep. Com. Handloom Weavers, 376-7. 

14 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1863), 345. 

15 See p. 133; date on bldg. 

16 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870 and later edns.); ex inf. Mr. 
Anderson. 

17 Copy of deed of 1790 penes A. W. Smith & Son, of the 
Oil Mill. 

18 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 888. 

19 Ibid. D 445/M 9. 

20 Glouc. nl. 28 Mar. 1727. 

21 Glos. R.O., P 190/OV 2/6. 

22 Glouc. Jnl. 6 Feb. 1764. 

23 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 52, T 54. 

24 Glos. R.O., Q/REI 1. 

25 Ibid. D 873/T' 20/1, T 55A; Valuation of Stonehouse 
(Glos. Colln. 10703); G.D.R. Stonehouse tithe award. 

26 Rep. Factory Com. H.C. 450, B. 1, p. 47 (1833) xx. 

27 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 283. 

28 Ibid. (1885), 376. 

29 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 20/2. 

30 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlvi. 120. 

32 Smith, Men and Armour, 208. 

33 Tithe accounts 1710-22, penes the vicar. 


31 Ibid. 158-161. 


1717; it then comprised three fulling-stocks and a 
gig-mill. On his death in 1757 Thomas Phillips 
devised it to his nephew Halliday Phillips (d. 1780).34 
In 1798 and 1804 the mill was being worked by the 
clothiers Nathaniel Miles and William Taylor.35 
In 1819 it was owned by Saul Lusty, who sold it to 
Reuben Hyde in 1828.36 John King owned it in 
1840,37 and in 1853 it was being worked as a corn- 
mill by the firm of Ford & King; it was then powered 
by two water-wheels and had six pairs of stones.38 
It remained a corn-mill until c. 1880, the building 


. and site later being used as a saw-mill and timber- 


yard.39 

Another small mill was built west of the Oil Mill 
c. 1810; it was later called Hogg’s Mill#° and the 
builder was perhaps James Hogg, an Ebley clothier.*! 
It was owned by Stephen Clissold c. 1837.42 The 
mill was described as ruinous in 1840 when it was 
owned by Ann Stephens.43 The building was 
occupied as a cottage when sold in 1861,4+ and had 
been destroyed along with its mill-stream by 1882.45 

A mill on the Ruscombe brook at Cainscross south 
of the Stroud road was regarded as in Stonehouse 
parish in 1840 when it was owned and occupied by 
William Copner.4® It was working as a corn-mill in 
1882,47 and was apparently the mill at Cainscross 
worked by the firm of Butt & Skurray between 
1863 and 1889.48 


OTHER INDUSTRY AND TRADE. In 1299 a smith, 
carpenter, cooper, and shoemaker were tenants at 
Stonehouse.4? A smith was mentioned in 1499,5° 
and there were three in the parish in 1608.5! In 
1840 there were two blacksmiths’ shops near 
the Woolpack Inn in Stonehouse village, and one 
at Cainscross.5? Ebley had a blacksmith in 1856.53 
In 1879 there were three smiths at Stonehouse,5+ 
and in 1906 one at Cainscross, two at Ebley, and 
one at Stonehouse.55 In the later 19th century 
there was a tinman and brazier at Cainscross, 
a wire-worker at Ebley, and a tinplate-worker 
at Stonehouse.5° There were two carpenters in 
the parish in 1608,57 and one was mentioned in 
1662.58 A wooden instrument used for thistle- 
drawing was being made at Stonehouse in 1807.59 In 


34 Glos. Colln. 19919/188. 

35 Glos. R.O., D 149/X 17; P 263/MI 9. 

36 Ibid. D 873/T 43. 

37 Valuation of Stonehouse (Glos. Colln. 10703); G.D.R. 
Stonehouse tithe award. 

38 Glos. Colln. RX 289.2. 

39 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879 and later edns.). 

40 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 43. 

41 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 258. 

4 Glos. R.O., D 873/T 43. 

43 Valuation of Stonehouse (Glos. Colln. 10703); G.D.R. 
Stonehouse tithe award. 

44 Glos. R.O., D 1388/SL 4, no. 73. 

45 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XLIX. 2 (1884 edn.). 

46 Valuation of Stonehouse (Glos. Colln. 10703); G.D.R. 
Stonehouse tithe award. 

47 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XLIX. 3 (1884 edn.). 

48 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1863 and later edns.). 

49 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1236-1300, 209-11. 

50 Cal. Pat. 1494-1509, 172. 

51 Smith, Men and Armour, 297-9. 

52 Valuation of Stonehouse, 1840 (Glos. Colln. 10703); 
G.D.R. Stonehouse tithe award. 

53 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 283. 

54 Ibid. (1879), 748. 55 Ibid. (1906), 53-54, 303. 

56 Ibid. (1856), 283, 260; (1863), 353. 

57 Smith, Men and Armour, 297-9. 

58 Hockaday Abs. ccclyv. 

59 Rudge, Agric. of Glos. 87-88. 
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1840 there were two carpenters at Ebley, a cooper 
and a wheelwright at Stonehouse village, and a 
wheelwright at Oldend.®° Cainscross had two 
carpenters and a cabinet-maker in 1856.°! In 1879 a 
joiner and a wheelwright were working at Cains- 
cross, a carpenter at Ebley, and a wheelwright and a 
carpenter at Stonehouse village.®? In 1906 there were 
two carpenters at Cainscross and one at Cashe’s 
Green, a cooper at Ebley, and a wheelwright and a 
cabinet-maker at Stonehouse.®3 There were two 
shoemakers in the parish in 1608, and others 
were mentioned in 1641, 1658,° and 1743.97 In 
1856 three were working at Cainscross, one at Ebley, 
and four at Stonehouse village,®* and in 1906 there 
were two at Cainscross, one at Ebley, and two at 
Stonehouse.® There was a saddler at Cainscross in 
1820.79 In 1939 blacksmiths were still working at 
Cainscross, Ebley, and Stonehouse, and carpenters 
and shoemakers at Cainscross and Stonehouse.7! 
There was a thatcher in the parish in 1491,72 and 
another was mentioned in 1843.73 There were two 
masons at Stonehouse in 1608,74 and a local mason 
worked on the rebuilding of the church in 1854.75 
Withies for basket-making were grown in several 
places in the parish in 1840,76 and there were basket- 
makers at Ebley until c. 1885 and Stonehouse until 
c. 1906.77 There were candle-makers at Stonehouse 
and Cainscross in 1840,78 and a cork-maker at 
Cainscross from 1885.79 Three tailors were men- 
tioned in the parish in 1608,8° a mercer in 1714, 
and a draper in 1728.82 There were two watch- 
makers and a clockmaker at Stonehouse village in 
1856.83 A surgeon was living at Westrip in the mid 
18th century. °4 
There was a butcher at Stonehouse in 1491,85 and 

another was presented in 1572 for selling meat 
during service time.86 Two butchers and three 
bakers were mentioned in 1608.87 There were several 
brewers in the parish in the late 15th century,§8 
and five were mentioned in 1534.89 There was a 
maltster at Stonehouse in 1747.9%° There were four 
malt-houses in the parish in 1840: two stood in the 
main street of Stonehouse village; two others, one 

60 Valuation of Stonehouse (Glos. Colln. 10703); G.D.R. 
Stonehouse tithe award. 

®t Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 236. 

62 Ibid. (1879), 578, 748. 

63 Ibid. (1906), 53-54, 302-3. 

64 Smith, Men and Armour, 297-9. 

65 Hockaday Abs. ccclv. 

66 Glos. R.O., D 244/4. 

67 Extract from register quoted in Hawker, 
Church’, 285. 

68 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 283, 360. 

69 Tbid. (1906), 53, 302-3. 

7° Gell and Bradshaw, Glos. Dir. (1820), 205. 

7 Kelly's Dir. Glos. (1939), 60, 320-1. 

7 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 223. 

73 Glos. R.O., D 2144/1. 

74 Smith, Men and Armour, 297-9. 

75 Hawker, ‘Stonehouse Church’, 21. 

76 Valuation of Stonehouse (Glos. Colln. 10703); G.D.R. 
Stonehouse tithe award. 

77 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

78 Valuation of Stonehouse (Glos. Colln. 10703); G.D.R. 
Stonehouse tithe award. 

79 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1885 and later edns.). 

80 Smith, Men and Armour, 297-9. 

81 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 258. 

82 Glos. R.O., P 316/OV 4/1. 

83 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 360. 

84 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 258. 

8s Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 222. 

86 Hockaday Abs. ccclv. 
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at Ebley and one at Cainscross,9! were still working 
in 1856.92 Carpenter’s brewery was established at 
Cainscross by 1840, when there was also a brewery 
at Stonehouse.23 Another brewery at Hamwell 
Leaze north of Cainscross was working by 1894.% 
In 1906 a former malt-house at Apsley House in 
Stonehouse village was bought by a dairy company 
which designed new types of cheeses and hoped to 
promote the eating of cheese as a substitute for 
meat.95 

The soil of the parish is suitable for brick-making, 
which was also encouraged by the opening of the 
canal in 1779.9 By 1840 a piece of land near Bond’s 
Mill and another at Haywardsend were named 
from brick-kilns,97 and there was a brick-maker at 
Stonehouse in 1856.98 Brick-works on the south of 
Doverow Hill were in production by 1870,%9 and the 
Stonehouse Brick and Tile Works, which also made 
pottery and terra-cotta, were established on the 
south-west of the hill in 1891,' and were said to be 
employing a large number in 1895.2 Deposits of 
gravel in the south of the parish} were exploited 
from at least 1627,4 and in 1651 gravel was being 
dug on a demesne close of the manor near Old- 
end.5 In 1840 there were also gravel-pits on the 
north of Bond’s Mill and west of Ebley. Stone was 
being quarried on Doverow Hill in 1746 when it was 
used for building locally.7 By 1882 there was 
another quarry with a lime-kiln at Westrip,’ and 
there was a lime-merchant at Ebley in 1885.9 By 
the early roth century the building of the canal had 
encouraged several coal and timber merchants to 
set up near it;' there were saw-mills at Ebley and 
Stonehouse from 1856,!! and at Ryeford from the 
later 19th century.’ 

From the early 20th century several light manu- 
facturing works were established in the parish 
using the labour released by the decline of the cloth 
industry, which was, however, said to be the main 
employer of labour in Stonehouse village until the 
closure of Bond’s Mill in 1934.!3 Some firms took 
over old cloth-mills: Lower Mill was occupied by 
a firm of mattress-makers in 1914," and from ¢. 1927 

88 Trans. B.G.A.S. 221-35. 

89 Tbid. 245. 

99 Glos. R.O., D 127/766. 

91 Valuation of Stonehouse (Glos. Colln. 10703); G.D.R. 
Stonehouse tithe award. 

92 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 236, 283. 

93 Valuation of Stonehouse (Glos. Colln. 10703); G.D.R. 
Stonehouse tithe award. 

%4 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1894), 50. 

95 Glos. Colln. RF 289.1. 

96 See p. 271. 

97 Valuation of Stonehouse (Glos. Colln. 10703); G.D.R. 
Stonehouse tithe award. 

98 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 360. 

99 Ibid. (1870), 641; cf. (1879), 748; O.S. Map 1/2,500, 
Glos. XLIX. 2 (1884 edn.). 

! Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1894), 292. 

2 Whitley’s Almanack, 1895. 

3 Trans. B.G.A.S. v. 36. 

4 Glos. R.O., D 445/M 3. 

5 Ibid. T 28. 

6 Valuation of Stonehouse (Glos. Colln. 10703); G.D.R. 
Stonehouse tithe award. 

7 See pp. 286-7. 

8 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XLI. 14 (1884 edn.). 

9 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1885), 376. 

10 Valuation of Stonehouse, 1840 (Glos. Colln. 
G.D.R. Stonehouse tithe award. 

11 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 283, 360. 

12 See above. 

13 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1931), 313- 

1% Ibid. (1914), 314. 
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one part of the mill has been a paper-factory's and 
another part an engineering works;!© a brush-works 
had been established at Upper Mill by 191457 and 
Bond’s Mill was sold to Sperry Gyroscope Ltd., a 
precision engineering firm, in 1939.!8 By 1946 the 
large Hoffman engineering works had been built in 
Oldend Lane and there was also a preserve factory 
at Stonehouse.!9 In the early 1960s, by which time 
several other small factories were established, it was 
said that the last 20 years had transformed Stone- 
house from a rural village to a small industrial town.”° 
There was a firm of furniture-makers at Ebley and a: 
firm making sports equipment at Cashe’s Green in 
1927.7! In 1967 there was a small engineering works 
at Ebley, and a printing-works in part of Ebley Mill. 


Fairs. In 1683 Thomas Smith, lord of the manor, 
was granted the right to hold two fairs on Stone- 
house green for three days each from 20 April and 
29 September.?? A fair-house was mentioned in 
174273 and was perhaps the building which stood 
on the main part of the green opposite Oldend Lane 
in 1803.4 By 1765, as a result of the change in the 
calendar, the fairs were being held on 1 May and 
10 October and cattle and cheese were the main 
items sold;?5 the profits were leased with the manor 
in 1781.26 The fairs were mainly cattle-sales and 
pleasure-fairs during the later 19th century, and 
were solely pleasure-fairs from c. 1897.27 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Court rolls of Stone- 
house manor survive for nine years in the period 
1486-1508, and six years in the period 1533-56,78 
and draft rolls for several years in the later 16th 
century.2? Court books cover the period 1604—84,3° 
and there are draft rolls and records of presentments 
for most years in the 18th century; the latest is for 
1818.3! Two courts were usually held each year in 
the late 15th century and.in the 16th, and one each 
October from the beginning of the 17th century. 
View of frankpledge was held with the manor court 
from the late 15th century, and cases of assault were 
dealt with until the mid 16th century.3? For a few 
years after the division of the manor in 156733 
courts were held in the names of both William 
Fowler and William Sandford,4 but after 1599 they 
were held only in the name of the owner of the 
Fowler estate.35 The court continued, however, to 


15 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1927), 327. 

16 Ex inf. Mr. G. A. Young of Stonehouse. 

17 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1914), 314. 

18H, E. Hawker, ‘A Survey of Glos. Woollen Ind.’, 60 
(TS. in Glos. Colln.). 

19 Stonehouse Guide (1946), 14. 

20 [bid. (4th edn.), 7. 

21 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1927), 60. 

22 Cal. S.P. Dom. Jan.—June 1683, 320. 

23 Glos. R.O., D 445/E 5. 

24 Ibid. D 1347, map of Stonehouse. 

25 Glouc. Jnl. 29 Apr., 30 Sept. 1765. 

26 Glos. R.O., D 445/E 7. 

27 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

28 Glos. R.O., D 445/M 1-2; D 340a/M 23. There are 
translations of those in D 445/M 2 in Trans. B.G.A.S. 
xlv. 221-51. 

29 Glos. R.O., D 445/M 6; D 361. 

30 Tbid. D 445/M 3-5. 

31 Ibid. M 9-11; D 517. 

32 Ibid. D 445/M 1; D 340a/M 23; Trans. B.G.A.S. 
xlv. 244. 

33 See p. 274. 

34 Glos. R.O., D 445/M 6. 


exercise jurisdiction over the whole manor: tenants 
of the Sandford estate were members of the homage, 
and a stint in the common pasture ordered by the 
court in 1616 was stated to have been agreed by 
Daniel Fowler and William Sandford and their 
tenants.3¢ Assize of bread and ale was claimed by 
John Giffard, lord of the manor, in 1276.37 From 
1624 the lack of a pillory, cucking-stool, and 
whipping-post was continually presented in the 
court.38 A constable, tithingman, and hayward were 
elected in the court until 1818,3° and in 1799 a crier 
and a bailiff held their offices by the court’s author- 
ity. In the early 18th century the court met at an inn 
at Stonehouse,*! and between 1746 and 1765 at one 
at Cainscross.#? 

There were two churchwardens from the late 
15th century.*3 In the 18th century the office was 
held by the same man for long periods: John 
Dimock, the clothier, was churchwarden from 1771 
to 1800.44 Churchwardens’ accounts survive for the 
period 1757—1898.45 There were two overseers in the 
late 17th century and early 18th but later one of the 
churchwardens held the office alone: Giles Middle- 
more, the overseer from 1746 to 1782, was also a 
churchwarden from 1771, and William Wetmore 
was overseer and churchwarden between 1784 and 
1795.46 Overseers’ accounts survive for the period 
1819~30,47 and there is also a large collection of 
papers, including correspondence and apprentice- 
ship indentures.48 Between 1692 and 1816 74 
apprenticeships were made by the parish officers.*? 
A poorhouse was mentioned in 1827;5° it is said to 
have consisted of a row of cottages in Woodcock 
Lane.5! Payments to Gloucester Infirmary were 
being made in 1830.52 Expenditure on the poor 
trebled in the last quarter of the 18th century,53 
but then remained fairly constant until 1814,5+ and 
fell between 1814 and 1825. It then rose again and 
had doubled by 1834.55 In 1803 97 people were 
receiving permanent relief, but the number was 
slightly smaller in 1815; the number of those 
receiving occasional relief, however, doubled in the 
same period.s¢ The obligation of the tenants of the 
manor to repair the roads in Whitsun week was 
mentioned in 1492.57 There were two surveyors of 
the highways in 1616;58 their accounts survive for 
the periods 1766-86 and 1840~-8.59 Stonehouse 
became part of the Stroud Union in 1836 and 
remained in the Stroud Rural District in 1967. 


35 Ibid. D 294/4. 

36 Ibid. D 445/M 3; cf. T 12. 

37 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 180. 

38 Glos. R.O., D 445/M 3-5. 

39 Ibid. M 11. 

41 Ibid. M 9. 

43 Hockaday Abs. xxii, 1498 visit. f. 28. 

44 Glos. R.O., P 316/OV 4/1. 

45 B. & G. Par. Recs. 258. 

46 Glos. R.O., P 316/OV 4/1. 

47 Ibid. OV 2/1. 

49 Ibid, OV 4/1. 

50 Tbid. OV 2/1. 

51 Ex inf. Mr. Anderson. 

52 Glos. R.O., P 316/OV 2/1. 

53 Poor Law Abstract, 1804, 184-5. 

54 Ibid. 1818, 156-7. 

55 Poor Law Returns, H.C. 83, p. 72 (1830-1), xi; H.C. 
444, p. 70 (1835), xlvii. 

56 Poor Law Abstract, 1804, 184-5; 1818, 156-7. 

37 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 223. 

58 Glos. R.O., D 445/M 3. 

59 B. & G. Par. Recs. 258. 

60 Poor Law Com. 2nd Rep. p. 523. 
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42 Tbid. M ro. 


48 Ibid. OV 3-7. 
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CHURCHES. The church at Stonehouse was 
probably founded by one of the lords of the manor 
in the 12th century; the priory at Chepstow, the 
caput of their honor of Striguil,®' later owned a 
portion in the church.® Architectural features of the 
church before its rebuilding dated from the 12th 
century or earlier.63 A vicarage was ordained by the 
Bishop of Worcester between 1218 and the first 
mention of a vicar of Stonehouse c. 1230.°5 The 
church was evidently appropriated by then to the 
nuns of Elstow Priory (Beds.), who presented a vicar 
in 1270. At the Dissolution the patronage was 
retained by the Crown, although assignees of the 
priory presented for one turn in 1554;°7 the Crown 
remained patron in 1967.% 

At the ordination of the vicarage in the early 13th 
century Elstow Priory’s revenue from the church 
was fixed at £6.% It had apparently been withheld 
by the vicar, John Mill,7° for some years before 1473 
when he owed the prioress a considerable sum.7! 
The priory’s portion was recorded in the survey of 
1535,’* but in spite of this its profits from the 
church were concealed at the Dissolution and until 
1561 when the rectory was leased to George Lloyd 
for a rent of £6 as a reward for acquiring it for 
the Crown.73 In 1565 a controversy between Lloyd 
and the vicar was in progress over their respective 
rights in the church.74 Later all the tithes and profits 
of the church were collected by the vicar who paid 
a rent of c. £5 to the Crown for the rectory.75 The 
Priory of Striguil at Chepstow received £1 6s. 8d. 
from the profits of the church in 1291;76 the priory, 
owned by an alien house, had forfeited its portion to 
the Crown by 1325,77 but in 1384 was said to have 
continued to receive it throughout the war with 
France.78 

The vicar was receiving £5 in 1291,79 and {a1 
1s, 8d. in 1535.8° The vicarage was said to be worth 
£120 in 1650,8" and £160 c. 1703,°? but only c. £100 
in 1723,83 and £150 in 1750.84 In 1798 it was valued 
at £180,85 but in 1803 atc. £300,86 and in 1826 at 
c. £500.87 In 1839 all the tithes of the parish were 
commuted for a total rent-charge of £570.88 The 
vicar had 30 a. of glebe in 1584.89 In the early 18th 
century his tithes included cash payments from the 
clothiers of the parish assessed on the number of 
mill-wheels they had.% 

eu Seeips273- 

62 See below. 

63 See below. 

6+ Reg. Ginsborough, 181-2. 

65 Glouc. Corp. Recs. p. 155. 

6 Reg. Giffard, 44. 

67 Hockaday Abs. ccclv, 1553, 1556. 

68 Cf. Cal. Pat. 1557-8, 99; Hockaday Abs. ccclv. 

69 Reg. Ginsborough, 181-2. 

7° Trans. B.G.A.S. xlv. 219. 

7 Cal. Pat. 1467-77, 381. 

7 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 496. 

73 Cal. Pat. 1560-3, 69. 

74 E 178/862; presumably because the vicar would pay 
Lloyd only the £6 formerly paid to the priory which was 
the sum for which Lloyd was leasing the rectory. 

78 G.D.R. Stonehouse terrier, 1828. 

76 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 221. 

77 §.C, 6/1125/15. 

% Cal. Ing. Misc. iv, p. 133. 

79 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 221. 

80 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ti. 496. 

8 Trans. B.G.A.S. Ixxxviii. 93. 

82 Bodl. MS, Rawl. B.323, f. 206. 

83 Hockaday Abs. ccxix. 


84 G.D.R. vol. 381A, f. 30. 
85 Hockaday Abs. ccxxxvii. 
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The vicarage house, standing west of the village 
street, was mentioned in 1533.9! It was rebuilt in 
1684 by the vicar, William Robson, and in the 
early 19th century was a long low house with two 
large gables on the west, and a projecting wing on 
the east. It was again rebuilt, by the vicar Henry 
Cripps, in 185893 as a stone house in the Gothic 
style. It ceased to be the vicarage and was divided 
into flats in 1954 when the vicar moved to a house 
on the main Eastington—Ebley road.% 

There were two references to early Protestantism 
in the parish. In 1528 an unnamed parishioner of 
Stonehouse was accused of heresy on several counts, 
which included attacking the saying of prayers for 
the dead, worship of the Virgin, the ownership of 
land by priests, and the use of ceremonial in church; 
he was also said to have had books by Luther in his 
possession.°5 In 1540 Humphrey Grenfell, a Stone- 
house weaver, was charged with reading an English 
bible in a Gloucester church and denying the 
doctrine of purgatory. 

Richard Browne, Vicar of Stonehouse from 1515, 
was also holding another benefice in 1531,97 and in 
1540 was Rector of Great Rissington;9§ in 1548 
Stonehouse vicarage was being farmed by the 
clothier Richard Fowler. In 1554 Browne was 
deprived of Great Rissington because he was 
married, and he resigned Stonehouse in the same 
year.’ Edward Fowler, instituted in 1556, was perhaps 
a member of the Stonehouse clothing family. 
Edward Cross, instituted in 1563, was non-resident 
in the same year. The vicarage was then being 
farmed by the clothier William Sandford, and 
William Fowler, lord of the manor, was farming it in 
1572. Thurston Shaw, vicar 1574-1609, was non- 
resident? and had another benefice in Essex in 1576, 
when the church lacked a surplice and a suitable 
bible,3 but in 1584 he was said to have no other 
benefice.t In 1593 he was described as a preacher 
and a non-graduate.5 

William Norris, vicar from 1610,° was succeeded 
by his son John in 1643, but John Norris was 
ousted by supporters of Parliament in 1644. He was 
replaced by a Scotsman, Thomas Wallace,7 who 
signed the Gloucestershire Ministers’ Testimony in 
support of the Covenant in 1648,8 and was described 
as a constant preacher in 1650.9 Thomas Thatch 

86 Tbid. clxxii, 

87 Ibid. cccxvi. 

88 G.D.R. Stonehouse tithe award. 

89 Ibid. terrier, 1584. 

9° Tithe accounts, 1710-22, penes the vicar. 

®t Glos. R.O., D 294/3. 

92 Date and inits. on stone set into the wall of the later 
house. 

93 Glos. R.O., D 1347, map of Stonehouse, 
Hawker, ‘Stonehouse Church’, 76a—78. 

94 Ex inf. the vicar. 

9 L. & P. Hen. VILLI, iv (2), pp. 1945-6. 

96 Hockaday Abs. ccclv. 

97 Ibid. 1537. 

98 Ibid. xxviii, 1540 visit. f. 62. 

99 Ibid. xxi, 1548 visit. f. 10. 

I Tbid. ccix; ccclv. 

2 Ibid. ccclv. 

3 G.D.R. vol. 40, f. 184. 

+ Hockaday Abs. xlix, state of clergy 1584, f. 31. 

5 Ibid. lii, state of clergy 1593, f. 5. 

6 Tbid. ccclv. 

7 Bigland, Glos. iii, no, 258, quoting an account of his 
predecessors written in the register in 1711 by John 
Hilton, vicar. 

8 Glos. N. & Q.i. 331. 

9 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxviii. 93. 
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succeeded him on the Protector’s presentation in 
1654; in 1659 he was accused of supporting 
Edward Massey’s attempts to foment a royalist 
rising at Gloucester.’ Nevertheless Thatch was 
deprived at the Restoration when John Norris 
returned as vicar.!2 William Robson, instituted in 
1670, was a non-juror in 1689; he died the next year 
still apparently in possession of the vicarage.!3 
Robert Ratcliffe, vicar from 1690, had lived in 
America for 10 years as chaplain to the English 
forces there; from 1694 he also held the rectory of 


Coln Rogers.'4 Samuel Lawrence, instituted in_ 


1723, was also Rector of St. Michael’s, Gloucester.!5 

During the incumbency of Samson Harris, 
1727—-63,'° the parish was visited several times by his 
friend George Whitefield, the Methodist leader. In 
1737 Stonehouse church was served for about two 
months by Whitefield during the vicar’s enforced 
absence; he preached every night and claimed to 
have increased the congregation during his stay. 
Whitefield again visited Stonehouse in 1739 and 
preached in the rain to a crowd, which he estimated 
at ¢. 3,000, in the churchyard,’7 and at another visit 
in 1743 he helped to administer communion in the 
church.'® Samson Harris’s work as a parish priest, 
which Whitefield praised,!9 was later said to be the 
reason for the lack of converts to Methodism in 
Stonehouse;?° his friendship with Whitefield and 
apparent sympathy with his views were presumably 
also factors. 

John Pettat (1763-98) from 1781 also held the 
perpetual curacy of Leonard Stanley which he 
resigned in 1789 to become Rector of Quenington.?! 
Thomas Pettat, vicar 1798-1803, was also Rector of 
Hatherop, and William Baker, 1803—-26,”2 lived on 
his benefice at Dowdeswell.23 Henry Cripps, 
instituted in 1826, lived at Preston, near Cirencester, 
where he was also vicar,*4 visiting Stonehouse once 
a year,?5 but he presumably planned to live at 
Stonehouse when he rebuilt the vicarage in 1858.76 
His successor William Farren White (1861-98) was 
a well-known local naturalist, and wrote a book on 
the behaviour of ants.27 In the early 19th century 
two services every Sunday and eight communion 
services a year were held at Stonehouse.?8 One of the 
last recorded punishments by penance was per- 
formed at Stonehouse in 1851.79 

In 1835 the expansion of Ebley and Cainscross 
and their distance from the parish church, and 
perhaps also the increasing attraction of the Ebley 

10 Hockaday Abs. ccclv. 

11'The most notable supporter of Massey in the county 
was then said to be one Daniel Fowler of Stonehouse: 
Cal. Cttee. for Compounding, i. 748; cf. D.N.B.s.v. Massey, 
Edward. 

12 Thatch was presented to the rectory of Sapperton in 
1661: Hockaday Abs. cci. 

13 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 258. 

1 Hockaday Abs. ccclv; Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 258. 

15 Hockaday Abs. ccclv; ccxix. 

16 Ibid. ccclv. 

'7 George Whitefield’s Fournals (1960), 83-84, 250-1. 

18 Works of George Whitefield (London, 1771), ii. 
I2. 

19 Fournals, 83. 

20 See intro. to a copy of Whitefield’s farewell parochial 
sermon (Glos. Colln. R 289.2). 

21 Hockaday Abs. cccxlviti, ccclv. 

22 Tbid. ccxxxvii; ccclv. 

23 G.D.R. vol. 382, f. 36. 

24 G.D.R. vol. 384, f. 190. 

25 Smith, “Book of Stonehouse’, 42 

26 See above. 


Congregational chapel,3° were recognized by some of 
the local inhabitants in their plans for a new church 
to serve the eastern part of the parish. It was begun 
in 1835, ona site between the two villages, and conse- 
crated in 1837. It was assigned an ecclesiastical 
parish which included Ebley and Cainscross, and 
parts of Randwick, Westrip, Dudbridge, and Pagan- 
hill.3t The church was built and the living endowed 
with gifts by Col. Henry Daubeny of Bath and lead- 
ing residents of Cainscross.3? A grant of £200 from 
Queen Anne’s Bounty was made in 1838.53 The right 
of nomination to the living, a perpetual curacy, was 
assigned to the chief benefactors;3+ Col. Daubeny 
nominated his son H. W. B. Daubeny as the first 
curate,35 and Thomas Clutterbuck Croome nom- 
inated the curate in 1841.36 In 1g1o the right of 
nomination was transferred to the bishop.37 The 
congregation in 1851 was over 400.38 By 1882 an iron 
mission chapel had been built at Westrip for the 
inhabitants of the north part of the parish;3? it 
was used as a youth club in the 1940s and was 
demolished c. 1950.4° 

The ancient parish church of ST. CYR#! com- 
prises nave, chancel, north and south aisles, west 
tower, and north porch. It was rebuilt except for the 
tower in 1854. 

The oldest parts of the fabric of the earlier church 
were a Norman north doorway with billet ornament, 
and a window of the same period in the north wall 
of the chancel. The church also had a Norman font 
with star and boss ornament.*? The central window 
in the north wall of the nave appears to have been a 
13th-century lancet. The church was probably 
rebuilt in the 14th century; the nave and chancel 
both had windows of that period on the north and 
south, and the east window was perhaps similar. 
The gabled north porch and the lower stages of the 
tower may also have been built then. An embattled 
upper stage to the tower was added in the 15th 
or 16th century, and a square stair-turret added on 
the north side. There was also a window of the 15th 
or early 16th century in the north of the nave. In 
1713 the church was re-roofed and internal repairs 
were made by one of the churchwardens, Giles 
Nash of Bridgend, who also bore the cost for the 
time being.43 The low-pitched nave roof which 
contrasted with the high ridge of the chancel in 
1803 was probably the result of the repairs. In 
1746 the vicar Samson Harris built at his own cost 
an extension on the south side of the nave; the stone 
: 27 Smith, ‘Book of Stonehouse’ 43; G.D.R. vol. 384, 
5 0. 

2CDR. vol. 383, no. ccxlii. 

29 Trans. B.G.A.S. xlvi. 224. 

30 See p. 287. 

31H. E. Hawker, The Church of St. Matthew’s, Cains- 
cross, 3-8 (copy in Glos. Colln. 4959). 

32 Hockaday Abs. cxxxix; Hawker, 
Cainscross, 8. 

33 C, Hodgson, Queen Anne’s Bounty (1845), p. cclxxv. 

34 Hockaday Abs. cxxxix. 

35 Hawker, St. Matthew’s, Cainscross, 8. 

36 Hockaday Abs. cccly. 

37 Lond. Gaz. 1910 (p. 5379). 

38 H.O. 129/338/1/2/4. 

39 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XLI. 14 (1884 edn.). 

4° Local information. 

41 Hockaday Abs. ccclv, 1548; G.D.R. vol. 2858 (1), f. 19. 
The church was wrongly called St. Cyril’s during the roth 
century: Rudge, Hist. of Glos. i. 385; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. 
(1856 and later edns.). 


42 Smith, ‘Book of Stonehouse’, 43. 
43 Glos. N. & Q. viii. 9-10. 
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was brought from the quarry on Doverow Hill.‘ 

The rebuilding in 1854 was carried out mainly in 
the Perpendicular style by Henry Crisp of Bristol.45 
The north doorway and some of the decoration on 
the font, however, were copied from their Norman 
originals.4¢ In 1884 the church was restored and a 
chancel-aisle and vestry were added.47 The church 
was reroofed in the early 1930s.48 

Four of the six bells are dated 163649 and the two 
others had been added by c. 1703.5° One was recast 
by Thomas Rudhall in 1768.5! The plate once 
included a set given by Mrs. Smith, perhaps widow 
of the former lord of the manor, in 1701, and a 
flagon given in 1785, but they were stolen in 1819, 
and a new set was made. Before the rebuilding a 
small orchestra in the west gallery provided music.%3 
At the rebuilding traces of medieval painting, 
apparently depicting the Last Judgement were 
uncovered.5+ There are several ornately carved 
18th-century chest tombs in the churchyard; 
many late-18th- and early-19th-century tombs have 
the metal inscription plates that are a feature of the 
district. 

The church of ST. MATTHEW, at Cainscross, 
completed in 1837, comprises nave, embattled north 
and south aisles, chancel, and embattled and 
pinnacled west tower. The design, by C. Baker of 
Painswick,55 combines Perpendicular and Decorated 
features. Alterations of 1897-8 included the replace- 
ment of the former low chancel by a lofty one 
designed by W. Planck and the addition of a vestry 
and south doorway.*® A set of plate was given by the 
Daubeny family in 1836.57 


NONCONFORMITY. Only four nonconformists 
and a papist were enumerated at Stonehouse in 
1676.58 Levi Ball, lord of the manor from 1729 to 
c. 1740,59 was said to be a Presbyterian in 1735, 
when two papists and an Anabaptist were also 
mentioned. ; 

In spite of the visits of George Whitefield to the 
parish, described above, Methodism made few 
converts in Stonehouse during the 18th century.* 
Wesleyan Methodists were meeting in a house 
in the parish c. 1825,°? and in the late 19th century 
an iron Wesleyan chapel was built north of the main 
road near Ryeford.®3 A Wesleyan chapel was built 
in rg in the grounds of Wycliffe College; although 


44 Ibid. 9. The description of the earlier church is based 
on: Glos. Ch. Notes, 42; Glos. R.O., D 1347, a map of 
Stonehouse of 1803, which has a sketch of the church from 
the south; A. Smith, Lithographic Views of Ecclesiastical 
Edtfices in the Borough of Stroud (Stroud, 1838), which has 
a print of the church from the north. Cf. above, plate 
facing p. 283. 

45 Hawker, ‘Stonehouse Church’, 33. 

46 Smith, ‘Book of Stonehouse’, 43. 

47 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1889), 893. 

48 Glos. Colln. RX 289.4. 

49 Glos. Ch. Bells, 65. 

5° Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 206. 

51 Glos. Ch, Bells, 65. 

52 Hawker, ‘Stonehouse Church’, 47. 

53 Smith, ‘Book of Stonehouse’, 43. 

54 Ibid. 33-34. 

55 Hawker, St. Matthew’s, Cainscross, 8. 

56 Ibid. 12; and plate facing p. 8. 

57 Glos. Ch. Plate, 33. 

58 Compton Census. 

60 G.D.R. vol. 2858 (1), f. 19. 

®t Glos. Colln. R 289.2. 

6 G.D.R. vol. 383, no. ccxlii. 


59 See p. 274. 
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built with money subscribed by those connected 
with the school and mainly used by the school, it 
was also the chapel of the local Methodist com- 
munity. A tower and spire were added in 1921. 
The chapel, which was gutted by fire in 1939, was 
rebuilt in the late 1950s; much of the stone came 
from the church at Frocester.® In 1961 a new chapel 
for the local Methodist community was built on the 
Park estate.67 A brick Primitive Methodist chapel 
was built at Cashe’s Green in 1901. 

The Congregationalists were the most thriving 
dissenting group in the parish during the 19th 
century. In the late 18th century Congregationalists 
met in a barn at Ebley, and a chapel and minister’s 
house were built on the site of the barn in 1798 and 
enlarged in 1801.6 James Hogg, a local clothier,7° 
contributed much to the cost. ‘he chapel joined the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion but remained 
affiliated to the Congregational Union.7! The 
congregation was said to be small, the building in 
disrepair, and the community badly in debt in 1826 
when Benjamin Parsons became minister. He 
remained at Ebley until his death in 1855 and 
during the time increased the ‘congregation, 
repaired the chapel and restored its finances, 
founded a school, and promoted a variety of 
communal activities.77 He achieved a more than 
local fame by his speeches and writings in support 
of working-class movements, and progressive 
causes, such as negro emancipation and corn-law 
abolition.73 As a supporter of the voluntary prin- 
ciple in religion and education, he consistently 
refused to pay church rates.74 Parsons claimed a 
morning congregation of 450 and an evening congre- 
gation of 520 in 1851;75 in 1856 a partisan source 
claimed that Ebley chapel frequently held a congre- 
gation of 1,200 and that between 300 and 400 
children attended its Sunday school.7° ‘The chapel 
was rebuilt in 1881,77 and remained in use in 1967. 
It is a large stone building surmounted on three 
sides by pediments with balustrading and urns; the 
front has foliated capitals and tall round-headed 
windows with Gothic tracery. The heptagonal 
rear part of the chapel survives from the earlier 
building.78 The yard adjoining was used for burials 
from 1812 or earlier.79 

In 1826 a group of Congregationalists associated 
with Ebley chapel was meeting at a house in Cains- 
cross.86 Another group under the minister at 


63 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879), 748; O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. 
XLIX. 2 (1884 edn.). 

64 Reg. of Old Wycliffians, 1882-1937, 12. 

65 Stonehouse Guide (1946), 9. 

66 Ex inf. the Bursar, Wycliffe College. 

67 Ex inf. Mr. Anderson. 68 Date on bldg. 

69 Hbley Congregational Chapel Year Bk. (1956-7): Glos. 
Colln. R 121.3; Hockaday Abs. cccxxi, 1798. The chapel 
was actually in Randwick parish: G.D.R. Stonehouse 
tithe award. 

70 Glos. R.O., P 263/MI 9; Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 258. 

71 Year BR. (1956-7). 

72 E. P. Hood, The Earnest Minister (1856), 53-67, a life 
of Parsons. 

73 Ibid. 269-70; Cat. of Glos. Colln. pp. 1076-7 has a list 
of his writings. 

74 J. Stratford, Good and Great Men of Glos. (Cirencester, 
1867), 308; Hood, Earnest Minister, 282, 339-40. 

78 HO, 129/338/1/4/7. 

76 Hood, Earnest Minister, 52. 

77 Date on bldg. 

78 Hood, Earnest Minister, plate facing p. 72. 

79 Date on tombstone. 

80 Hockaday Abs. cxxxix. 
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Ebley, meeting from 1802 at a house at Haywards- 
end, and from 1809 in a malt-house at Stonehouse, *! 
built a chapel at Stonehouse in 1811. It was replaced 
by another building on the west side of the High 
Street in 1823, which was in turn replaced in 1827385 
by a chapel on a near-by site, a stone building in 
classical style. The yard adjoining it was used for 
burials from 1833 or earlier.8+ In 1851 the chapel, 
described as Congregational or Independent, had 
congregations of up to 300.85 About a quarter of its 
members at this time were workers in the cloth 
industry.’ Services were discontinued in 196587 
and in 1967 the chapel was due for demolition. One 
of the earlier chapels, converted into cottages, 
survived until 1933.88 

A dissenting group was meeting at Lower Mill in 
1807,89 another group registered houses at Stone- 
house in 1808 and 1811, and another in 1817. A 
house at Ryeford was registered in 1824,9° and one 
at Cainscross in 1843.9! Groups of dissenters were 
meeting at Westrip in 1802 and 1825.9? By 1882 the 
Plymouth Brethren had a meeting-room in Stone- 
house High Street north of the Congregational 
chapel.°3 A Bethel chapel built of corrugated iron 
was established in Regent Street by 1895;%+ healing 
missions were held there in the early 1960s.95 By 
1895 there was also an undenominational Gospel 
mission hall in Woodcock Lane,%° which was served 
by visiting lay preachers in the early 1960s;97 
in 1967 it was linked with the Baptist chapel at 
King’s Stanley, and a site for a new Baptist chapel 
at Stonehouse had been acquired. 

A Roman Catholic church was opened on the 
corner of the main street and Oldend Lane in 1967;°8 
the Roman Catholic chapel at More Hall in the 
north-east of the ancient parish also had a local 
congregation.” 


EDUCATION. There was a charity school teaching 
12 children at Stonehouse c. 1720.! In 1775 two 
schools, one at Stonehouse and one at Ebley, were 
established with a fund of £612 given by 13 inhabi- 
tants, of whom John Elliot gave about a third, to 
teach children of five or over for three years.2 Soon 
afterwards the schools had 40 children. In 1827 there 
were 28 children at the Stonehouse school, and 16 at 
Ebley; each school had a master.* By 1833 the schools 


81 Hockaday Abs. cccelv, cf. Glos. Colln. R 121.3. 
82 Hockaday Abs. cceclv; Glos. R.O., D 2144/1; D 846/ 
III/20. 

83 Date on bldg. 

84 Date on tombstone. 

85 H.O. 129/338/1/2/5. 

86 Glos. R.O., D 2144/1. 

87 Ex inf. Mr. Anderson. 

88 Hawker, ‘Stonehouse Church’, 215a. 

89 Hockaday Abs. ccclv; cf. Glouc. Jnl. 13 Jan. 1812. 

9° Hockaday Abs. ccclv. 

91 Tbid. cxxxix. 

92 Tbid. ccexxi; ccclv. 

93 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Glos. XLI. 13 (1884 edn.). 

94 Whitley’s Almanack, 1895. 

95 Stonehouse Guide (4th edn.), 10. 

96 Whitley’s Almanack, 1895. 

97 Stonehouse Guide (4th edn.), 10. 

98 Ex inf. Mr. Anderson. 

99 Randwick par. mags. 1967; see above, p. 276. 
1'T. Cox, Magna Britannia (London, 1720—1), 828. 
2 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 258; 16th Rep. Com. Char. 80-81. 
3 Rudder, Glos. 703. 

4 16th Rep. Com. Char. 81. 
5 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 327. 


were affiliated to the National Society and held in 
conjunction with Sunday schools; the income from 
the endowment was supplemented by pence and 
subscriptions.s A schoolroom was built for the 
Stonehouse National school in 1832,° and in 1847 
it was attended by 113 children taught by a master 
and mistress and monitors.? It was enlarged in 
1873 and 18888 and had an attendance of 314 in 
1904.9 Attendance at the school, which became the 
Stonehouse Council School and later the Park 
School, fell during the early 20th century and was 
162 in 1936;!° by 1967, however, the growth of 
Stonehouse village had raised the attendance to 
549.11 The Ebley National school, which by 1840 
was held at Cainscross,!2 was put under a separate 
management committee in 1845 as it was by then 
mainly supported by contributions from Cainscross 
parish.'3 It had an attendance of 159 in 1847.14 
A new school building, later St. Matthew’s C. of E. 
Primary school, was built in 1877 on a site given by 
the Vicar of Cainscross.'5 Attendance was 219 in 
1903,!© and c. 200 in 1967, when the older children 
went to schools in Stroud and Stonehouse.!7 

In 1840 a British school connected with Ebley 
chapel was opened in a stone building in the classi- 
cal style behind the chapel. It was used for a day 
school and Sunday school, and an adult night- 
school at which lectures on a wide range of subjects 
were given by the minister, Benjamin Parsons.!® 
In 1871 about half the income of the school came 
from contributions, and half from payments by 
the children which varied between 2d. and tod. 
depending on the subjects taken.!9 The building 
was extended in 1896.7° In 1885 the school had an 
attendance of 220,21 which had fallen by 1903 to 
132.22 The school later became the Ebley County 
Primary school, the older children going to schools 
in Stroud and Stonehouse; attendance in 1967 was 
c. 108.23 A day-school, opened at the Stonehouse 
Congregational chapel in 1851,24 was closed through 
lack of funds in 1856.25 

In 1818 there were four small day schools in the 
parish in addition to the two charity schools;?° 
others were started in 1826 and 1829, and in 1833 
there were six small schools where a total of 164 
children were taught at their parents’ expense.?7 
The Stonehouse County Secondary School for 
over 600 children was built in 1955.28 Cashe’s 


6 Date on bldg. 

7 Church School Inquiry, 1846-7, 16-17. 

8 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1894), 293. 

9 Public Elem. Schs. 1906, 189. 

10 Bd. of Educ. List 21, 1911 (H.M.S.O.), 167; 1922, 107; 
1936, 124. 

11 Ex inf. the head master. 

12 Valuation of Stonehouse (Glos. Colln. 10703); G.D.R. 
Stonehouse tithe award. 

13 Hawker, St. Matthew’s, Cainscross, 31. 

' Church School Inquiry, 1846-7, 16-17. 

1s Hawker, St. Matthew’s, Cainscross, 32. 

16 Public Elem. Schs. 1906, 182. 

17 Ex inf. the head teacher and County Education Office. 

18 Hood, Earnest Minister, 67—72, plate facing p. 72 

19 Ed. 7/34/58. 

20 Date on bldg. 

21 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1885), 376. 

22 Public Elem. Schs. 1906, 182. 

23 Ex inf. County Education Office and the head teacher. 

24 Glos. R.O., D 2144/1. 

25 Hawker, ‘Stonehouse Church’, 87. 

26 Educ. of Poor Digest, 312. 

27 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 327. 

28 Ex inf. Mr. Anderson. 
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Green County Primary school was opened in 1957 
to serve the new housing estates in that area; it 
had an attendance of 284 in 1967.9 


CHARITIES. John Harmer, presumably the 
clothier who died in 1800,3° gave {100 in 1798 for 
gowns for poor women of Stonehouse.3! In 1967 
distributions in cash were made at the vicar’s 
discretion.32 John Bramley by will proved 1927 
gave asum of money the annual profits of which were 
to be distributed among members of the Stonehouse 
Wesleyan chapel. Laura James by will proved 1960 
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left a sum which brought in an annual income of 
over {£50 to help provide homes for old inhabi- 
tants of Stonehouse.%3 

William Cosham, by will dated 1854 gave £1,400 
to be put to various uses in Cainscross; £23 of the 
annual income was to be shared among the incum- 
bent, organist, and choir of the church, £10 to be 
given in coal and provisions, and £9 used in con- 
nexion with the schools. Josiah Greathead Strachan 
(d. 1892) gave £1,000 for the poor of Cainscross. 
John Geale Unwins, perpetual curate of Cainscross 
1841-93, gave {300 for an orphan fund.34 


WHEATENHURST OR WHITMINSTER 


THE PARISH OF Whitminster, formerly called 
Wheatenhurst, lies 7 miles south-west of Gloucester. 
It includes in its south-east end a section of the main 
Gloucester—Bristol road, which has markedly 
influenced its development, and stretches long and 
narrow to within a few yards of the Severn in the 
north-west. The name of the parish has been 
misused and needs explanation: Wheatenhurst is a 
reasonable rendering of the early forms of the name, 
in which the first element is either the personal 
name Hwita or the word meaning ‘white’ and the 
second element indicates a wooded hillock, but the 
corrupted form Whitnester or Whitmister was 
altered by popular etymology in the 16th or 17th 
century to Whitminster.! Either name or both names 
were used of the parish up to the mid 2oth century, 
but in 1945 Whitminster was adopted as the official 
name.* Meanwhile the settlement on the main road 
had come to be known usually as Whitminster and 
the name Wheatenhurst was applied, apparently 
in the belief that it was a separate name that must 
belong somewhere, to the smaller group of houses 
at the centre of the parish, though that group includ- 
ed Whitminster House; the usage of maps and 
road-signs has corroborated the distinct application 
of the names Wheatenhurst and Whitminster. 

The area of the parish is 1,267 a. By the Divided 
Parishes Act, 1882, a small detached part of the 
parish was transferred to Frampton on Severn 
and a similar detached part of Moreton Valence was 
transferred to Wheatenhurst, the acreage remaining 
the same.3 The boundaries of the parish are the same 
as those of the manor defined in 1591:+ the south- 
east boundary follows a brook, the north-east is 
marked partly by a brook and the largely disused 
Moreton Lane, the south-west follows roughly 
the River Frome and, below the river’s division, the 
eastern arm known as Baldwin’s brook, and the 
short north-west boundary runs along the road 
beside the Severn.5 The soil of the parish is the clay 


29 Ex inf. the head master. 
30 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 258. 
31 16th Rep. Com. Char. 82. 
32 Char. Com. Reg.; ex inf. the vicar. 
33 Char. Com. Reg. 
34 Hawker, St. Matthew’s, Cainscross, 34-35. 
1 Cf. PN. Glos. (E.P.N.S.), ti, 205% 
2 Glos. R.O., CL/O 1/5, no. 246. 
3 Census, 1881-1961. 
4D.L. 42/116 f. 52. 
5O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XL. NE., SE. (1888-9, 1924 
edns.). 
© See pp. 295, 150. 
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of the Lower Lias, and it is drained by the water- 
courses already mentioned. The River Frome’s 
course was altered to provide for Wheatenhurst and 
Fromebridge mills, both mentioned in 1086,° and 
the division of the Frome below Wheatenhurst Mill 
may have been altered if not made t6 provide for 
the needs of Framilode Mills, which gave cause 
for disputes.? In the 1740s part of the Frome was 
straightened and fitted with works to enable pleasure- 
boats from Whitminster House to reach the Severn,’ 
an improvement rendered otiose by the building 
alongside the Frome of the Stroudwater Canal, 
opened in 1779 and closed in 1954.9 In 1833 the 
use of water from the Frome to fill the Gloucester 
and Berkeley Canal, opened in 1827 and cutting 
across the parish, led to a violent dispute.!° 

The land is fairly flat and, lying mostly below 
the 50-ft. contour, is liable in parts to winter 
flooding. In the south-east, however, a gentle hill 
rises to a little over 100 ft. and was presumably the 
wooded hillock alluded to in the name Wheaten- 
hurst. The southern slope of the hill, where park- 
land called the Grove was largely cleared of trees 
in the late 1gth century,!! was covered c. 1270 with 
a wood called Thiefsgrove.’2 Thiefsgrove is likely 
to have included the 30a. of demesne woodland 
recorded in 1336," for in the mid 16th century it was 
c. 30 a. of ash, hazel, and thorn belonging to the lord 
of the manor.'4 By 1591 it was a wood of young 
oaks,'5 and in 1812 it was 37a. of former coppice 
planted with young oaks." On the north side of the 
hill there was apparently some woodland up to the 
19th century, for 140 trees on Jackson’s farm were 
felled c. 1803, and the growing timber was worth 
£60 in 1806.17 Most of the land, however, has been 
agricultural or pastoral throughout the recorded 
history of the parish; the open fields, perhaps always 
less extensive than the permanent grass-land, were 
inclosed piecemeal over a long period.!8 

The location of the primary settlement of 


7 e.g. D.L. 1/160 no. 35. 

8 Works of R.O. Cambridge (1803), p. xi. 

9 C, Hadfield, Canals of S. England, 63, 304. 

10 Glos. R.O., D 2115/2. 

110.S. Map 6”, Glos. XL. SE. (1889, 1903 edns.). 

12 Bruton Cartulary (Som. Rec. Soc. viii), p. 78. 

13 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 257. 

%4 D—D.L. 3/72 no. 81; D.L. 44/121. 

15 1)... 42/116 £. 57. 

16 Valuation of Peach estate, 1812, penes Mr. R. G. H. 
Kirkwood, of Kidnam’s Farm. 

17 Glos. Colln. RF 139.10. 

18 See p. 295. 
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Wheatenhurst is uncertain. The small settlement 
near the centre of the parish, being central and 
including the parish church, the manor-house, and 
the mills,!9 has characteristics to suggest that it 
preceded the settlement in the south-east by the 
main road, to which a secondary role seems to have 
been attributed by the use of the name Upper 
Whitminster in the 18th and 1gth centuries.?° 
If, however, the name Wheatenhurst alluded to the 
hill in the south-east the original settlement is 
likely to have been on or immediately under the 
hill. The name Upper Whitminster may have 
contrasted the houses near the top of the hill with 
those lower down to the north. Oldbury, a field- 
name applied to the north-west slope of the hill,?! 
suggests an ancient settlement. The location of the 
village c. 1270 was on the main road and perhaps 
north of the top of the hill, for an open field, of 
which the name survives in Big Redding and Long 
Redding on the north-east side of the hill, was 
described as between the village of Wheatenhurst 
and Thiefsgrove.?? At the top of the hill the main 
road forms a crossroads with a lane from Eastington 
and School Lane, perhaps the Clay Lane of 1663,73 
which leads to the settlement by the church and to 
Saul and Frampton, crossing the Frome by a 
bridge apparently on the site of Loken Bridge 
named in 1441.% There is no evidence that there 
were ever many houses near the church, though in 
1717 there were perhaps ten compared with the six 
there in 1968.75 

The crossroads on the main road was presumably 
the cross of Wheatenhurst mentioned in 1248;76 
most of the 15 cottages recorded in 148627 and 
many of the 18 messuages, 7 tenements, and 5 
cottages in 159178 are likely to have been in its 
vicinity. ‘The main road north-east of the cross- 
roads and the first 400 yds. of School Lane were 
evidently the main streets of the village. Hyde Lane, 
forming an angle to make a square with School 
Lane and the main road, had fewer houses, though 
it seems once to have had more houses than it did 
in 1968 and the small group of houses on the lane 
from the northern angle of Hyde Lane was perhaps 
not always so isolated.2? It includes Jackson’s 
Farm, a timber-framed rectangular house of two 
stories and attics, which has a reset stone dated 1575 
and has been much rebuilt, and King’s Orchard, a 
timber-framed house of the late 17th century, 
which in 1838 belonged to Joshua King and was 
occupied as two cottages.3° 

In 1675 Whitminster was described as a small 
village of good accommodation for travellers on the 
main road.3' The road was a turnpike from 1726 to 


19 See pp. 298, 293, 295-6. 

20 Taylor, Map of Glos. (1777); O.S. Map 1”, sheet 43 
(1831 edn.). 

21 G.D.R. Wheatenhurst tithe award. 

22 Bruton Cartulary (Som. Rec. Soc. viii), p. 78. 

23 Glos. R.O., D 149/T 1022. 

24 D.L. 29/653/10567. 

25 Glos. Colln., survey of John Lloyd’s estate in Whit- 
minster, 1717 (SR 183). 

26 J.J. 1/274 rot. 7. 

28 D.L. 42/116 ff. 53-56 

29 Cf. Greenwood, Map of Glos. (1824); G.D.R. Wheaten- 
hurst tithe award. 

30 G.D.R. Wheatenhurst tithe award. 

31 Ogilby, Britannia (1675), p. 118. 

32 Glos. Roads Act, 12 Geo. I, c. 24; Annual Turnpike 
Acts Continuance Act, 39 & 40 Vic. c. 39. 

33 Rudder, Glos. 813-15. 


27 D.L. 29/657/10622. 


1877,32 but its course through Wheatenhurst was 
singled out as infamous in the later 18th century, the 
excessive depth of mud being attributed to the 
scarcity of stone, the remissness of the commis- 
sioners, and the total ignorance of the surveyor.%3 
Gilden Bridge, carrying the road across the brook 
at the north-east boundary, was recorded in 1591.34 
There was an innkeeper in the parish in 1608,35 
and in 1694 there were inns called the ‘Swan’3¢ and 
the ‘Red 'Talbot’.37 The ‘Swan’ was recorded up to 
1779,58 but was later occupied by a blacksmith whose 
business had by 1939 become a motor garage;3? 
the house is a timber-framed building of the 17th 
century with a representation of two swans carved 
on the framing of the porch, and has two stone 
chimneys and a sundial dated 1604. The ‘Red 
Talbot’ was later called the ‘George’4° and, by 1792, 
the Whitminster Inn.4! It was apparently the only 
inn in 1838, when there were also two beershops,# 
and it survived, rebuilt in the later rgth century, as 
the Whitminster Hotel in 1968. 

By 1824 some small houses had been built 
scattered along the main road,43 and they survived 
particularly on the south-east side of Whitminster 
Pitch, by which the road runs down to the Bristol 
Road Bridge over the Stroudwater Canal. There was 
formerly a wharf there for landing coal.4+ Some 
cottages were pulled down to provide access to the 
house called Parklands, built c. 1823,45 and others 
may have made way for Whitminster Lodge, 
built rather later on the east side of the main road. 
In the 1960s the widening of the road where it 
passes through Whitminster required the demolition 
of a number of houses, which were replaced by a 
group of eight pairs of council houses, faced in 
stone, tile, and timber, north-west of the main road. 
At the same time, several houses in School Lane were 
replaced. North-west of the village, opposite the 
school, a group of 12 brick council houses had been 
built c. 1950.4° 

The result of the new building was that by 1968 
there were few ancient houses in the village. In 
addition to those already mentioned, there are the 
following timber-framed houses: a pair of cottages 
in School Lane which appears to have been a 
rectangular farm-house with a central stone chimney 
and has vestiges of a cruck truss at each gable-end; 
the back part of Kidnam’s Farm which is a rect- 
angular building with a central chimney apparently 
between a former doorway and a former staircase; 
and a pair of cottages which with three later brick 
cottages formed Martin’s Row, derelict in 1968, in 
Hyde Lane. Parklands Farm, rebuilt in brick in the 
earlier 18th century, and Manor Farm, rebuilt in 


34 D.L. 42/116 f. 52v. Broadmoor Bridge, which has not 
been located unless it was on the same site as Gilden 
Bridge, was recorded in 1426: D.L. 29/653/10564. 

35 Smith, Men and Armour, 305. 

36 List of parish officers among par.-rec..at Whitminster 
House. 

37 Glos. R.O., D 1229, Wheatenhurst deeds, 1633-1865. 

38 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxxvi. 146. 

39O0.S. Map 6”, Glos. XL. SE. (1889, 1924 edns.); 
Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1939), 372-3- 

40 Glos. R.O., D 1229, Wheatenhurst deeds, 1633-1865; 
Glos. Colln. deeds 337. 

41 Glos. R.O., Q/RUm 2. 

42 Rep. Com. Handloom Weavers, 471. 

43 Bryant, Map of Glos. (1824). 

44 Local information; G.D.R. Wheatenhurst tithe award. 

45 Glos. R.O., DC/F 37/1; cf. below, pp. 293-4. 

4© Local information. 
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brick after 181247 and remodelled in the mid 2oth 
century,’ each retained something of the plan and 
fabric of houses of the 17th century or earlier. 

Apart from the settlement near the church and 
the scattered houses along the main road, the out- 
lying houses are Lea Court Farm*? in the extreme 
north-west of the parish where there were three 
cottages in the 15th century,5° Whitminster Court*! 
in the extreme south-east, Packthorne Farm, a 
brick house L-shaped on plan of the earlier 18th 
century, and a loose group of houses midway between 
the church and the village, including Highfield 
House’? and some 2oth-century houses by a sharp 
bend in the road; in the earlier 19th century the 
houses in that part of the parish were grouped 
along the lane leading from the bend down to the 
water-meadows,3 but in 1968 only one of the 
cottages on the lane remained. 

In 1542 Whitminster had 41 names, fewer than 
most of its neighbours, on the muster-roll.5+ There 
were c. 100 communicants in 1551,55 24 households 
in 1563,5° 85 communicants in 1603,57 and 49 
liable males in 1608.58 That the next 100 years saw 
little change in population is attested by the figures 
of c. 50 families in 1650,59 33 houses, including 
those discharged from hearth tax, in 1672, 95 
communicants in 1676,°' and 200 inhabitants in 46 
houses c. 1710.6? Numbers grew in the late 18th 
century, from 231 c. 1775,® to 339 in 1811 and 423 
in 1831. The population then fluctuated, reaching 
428 in 1861 and as little as 308 in 1901; in 1961 it 
was 392.° 

The village had a friendly society in 1836.6 A 
village hall built apparently c. 1885 on the main road 
opposite Whitminster Lodge stood in ruins in 
1968, having been replaced in 1938 with one in 
School Lane near the main road. A police station 
with a petty sessions court was built at the junction 
of the main road and School Lane in 1867;67 a new 
court 100 yds. north with a police station adjoining 
it was opened in~1967,° and the old one stood 
empty in 1968. Richard Owen Cambridge (1717- 
1802), minor poet and essayist, owned Whitminster 
House, and it was there that he lived from 1740 
to 1750, wrote his most considerable poem, the 
‘Scribleriad’, and carried out certain mechanical 
ideas including the construction of a double-hulled 
boat. It was he who straightened the Frome for the 
use of his pleasure-boats, and in 1750 he enter- 


47 Valuation of Peach estate, 1812, penes Mr. Kirkwood. 

48 Ex inf. Mrs. Kirkwood. 49 See p. 294. 

5° D.L. 29/653/10563; all three were empty in 1453: 
D.L. 29/654/10577. 

51 See p. 298. 

53. O.S. Map 1”, sheet 43 (1831 edn.). 

541, & P, Hen. VIII, xvii, p. 496. 

55 #.H.R. xix. 103. 

56 Bodl. MS. Rawl. C.790, f. 8. 

57 B.M. Harl. MS. 594, f. 227. 

58 Smith, Men and Armour, 305. 

59 Trans. B.G.A.S. |xxxiii. 93. 

60 E 179/247/14 rot. 13. 

6t Compton Census. 6 Atkyns, Glos. 813. 

63 Rudder, Glos. 815, claiming exactness. 

64 Census, 1811-1961. 

65 Glos. R.O., D 149/X 34(v). 66 Date on bldg. 

67 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 672. 68 Inscr. on bldg. 

69 D.N.B.; Works of R.O. Cambridge (1803); Gent. Mag. 
1750, Xx. 331; he was described as of Wheatenhurst at the 
time of his marriage in 1740: Dorset R.O., D 60/T 105. 

72 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. r7ov. 

7! Bruton Cartulary (Som. Rec. Soc. viii), p. 82. 

72 D.N.B. 73 Pat. R. 1216-25, 242. 


52 See p. 297. 
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tained the Prince and Princess of Wales in boats on 
the Frome and the Severn, a venture the success of 
which was partly responsible for his quitting 
Whitminster House for Twickenham.* 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES. Before the 
Conquest the king’s thegn Brictric held Wheaten- 
hurst, and in 1086 Hardinc held it in pledge from 
Brictric.7? Wheatenhurst appears to have been held 
in the late 11th century by Robert de Romilly, and 
in the rath by William de Say.7! It later passed to 
Geoffrey FitzPeter, Earl of Essex (d. 1213),7? 
and he gave the manor of WHEATENHURST 
with his daughter Maud in marriage to Henry de 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford.73 Maud appears to have 
retained the manor until her death in 1236. It then 
passed to her son, Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford,7* whom Ralph de Mortimer was suing 
for three plough-lands in Wheatenhurst in 1237.75 
Humphrey conveyed the manor in 1260 to his son 
Humphrey,” after whose forfeiture for his support 
of Simon de Montfort it was restored to his father 
in 1265.77 The manor thereafter déscended with 
the earldom of Hereford’8 until the late 14th century: 
it was settled on Humphrey de Bohun and his wife 
Elizabeth in 1302,79 and was in the king’s hands with 
other lands of the earl in 1322.8° It was reckoned as 1 
knight’s fee in 1284, but as only 3 knight’s fee in 1303 
and 1316.8! The earls had no under-tenant in Wheat- 
enhurst, which was one of their demesne manors.8? 
In 1380, following the death of Humphrey de 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford, in 1373, his daughter and 
coheir Eleanor’3 had Wheatenhurst assigned to her ;84 
her husband, Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester, had received the keeping of the manor 
in 1374.85 Eleanor and her second daughter Joan 
both died in 1400, and her third daughter Isabel 
became a nun in 1402, leaving the whole of Eleanor’s 
inheritance to the eldest daughter Anne, wife of 
Edmund, Earl of Stafford.8° By a change in the 
division of the de Bohun estates between Anne 
and Henry V, as son of Eleanor’s sister Mary, 
Wheatenhurst passed to the Crown, and was 
assigned in 1422 to Henry V’s widow.’ It had by 
then already been merged with the estates of the 
Duchy of Lancaster.88 In 1474 Edward IV included 
the manor among those settled on the queen;%? 
Richard III’s undertaking in 1483 to grant Wheaten- 


74 Cf. Trans. B.G.A.S. xiii. 303-5, 314. 

75 Close R. 1234-7, 540. 

77 Cal. Pat. 1258-66, 504. 

78 Cf. Complete Peerage, vi. 458-77. 

79 Cal. Chart. R. 1300-26, 33. 

80 Cal. Fine R. 1319-27, 97, 175- 

81 Feud. Aids, ii. 243, 250, 266. The statement in 1363 
that it was held by service of being constable of England, 
with near-by Haresfield, was evidently a mistake: Cal. Inq. 
p.m. Xi, p. 368; cf. above, p. 190. 

82 e.g. Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 257. 

83 Cal. Ing. p.m. xiii, p. 131. 

84 Cal. Close, 1377-81, 390. 

85 Cal. Pat. 1370-7, 472. 

86 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1359-1413, 217-19, 233- 

He Cal. Pat. 1422-9, 456; Rot. Parl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 137, 
188. 

88 D.L. 42/18 f. 49. 

89 C.P. 25(1)/294/76/103. Accounts for Wheatenhurst as 
part of the Duchy of Lancaster are extant for many years 
in Henry VI’s reign: D.L. 29/653/10563-8; D.L. 29/654/ 
10577, 10580, 10583, 10584A, 10587; that disposes of the 
unsupported assertion that the Staffords retained the 
manor: Fosbrooke, Glos. i. 334. 


7 2).L,. 25/17. 
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hurst with the rest of the de Bohun estates to Henry 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, lapsed on the duke’s 
rebellion and execution.%° 

By 1578 the manorial estate was divided between 
two lessees. In that year the Crown leased the manor, 
without the mills, manor-house, and demesne lands 
of which the ownership is traced below, to Robert 
Hayes, who assigned his lease to John Bayly.% 
In 1604 the Crown granted Wheatenhurst manor in 
fee farm to Peter Vanlore and William Blake,92 
from whom John Bayly’s son William® bought the 
manor in 1607. William Bayly died in 1626, and 
his son and heir William in 1691. The Baylys 
were presumably descended from John Bayly, a 
tenant of the manor in 1479,95 and William Bayly, 
churchwarden of Wheatenhurst in 1545.9 In 1672 
two men called Mr. Bayly were each assessed for 
tax on six hearths.97 Neither, however, lived in the 
manor-house, and later lords of the manor did not 
live in the parish. William Bayly of Fretherne, son 
of the William who died in 1691,°* sold Wheaten- 
hurst manor to Sir Samuel Eckley, who by 1711, 
had been succeeded by his brother9? and heir 
John. Thomas Eckley, son and heir of John, sold 
the manor in 1723 to Thomas Edwards, whose 
heirs were his daughters Mary, wife of Francis 
Willoughby, Lord Middleton, and Sophia, wife of 
Alexander Ready (later Colston). In 1777 Mary’s 
son Thomas, Lord Middleton, and Sophia Colston 
sold Wheatenhurst manor to Nathaniel Peach. 
Peach settled the manor in 1780 on Henry Cruger, 
who conyeyed it in 1781 to Samuel Peach. From 
Samuel it passed to his grandson, Samuel Peach 
Cruger, who later changed his surname to Peach. In 
1836 Samuel Peach Peach sold the manor, com- 
prising 469 a., to the trustees of the will of Henry 
Bengough! (d. 1818). Henry’s nephew, George 
Bengough,? was lord of the manor in 1856, the year 
of his death, and was succeeded by his sons George 
Henry (d. 1865) and John Charles (d. 1913) in turn. 
The manor belonged in 1914 to the trustees of John 
Charles Bengough, whose elder son, John Crosbie 
Bengough, was killed in 1916 and whose younger son, 
Capt. Nigel James Bengough, was named as lord of 
the manor in 19353 although the family’s land in 


90 B.M. Harl. MS. 433, f. 108v.; D.N.B. 

91 D.L. 42/116 f. 56v. 

92 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1603-10, 126. The statement that the 
manor came to the Crown by escheat from Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in Atkyns, Glos. 812, is said to relate to Boxwell: 
Fosbrooke, Glos. i. 333. 

93 Cf. Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 15. 

°4 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, i. 102-4. 

95 D.L. 29/656/10615. 

96 Hockaday Abs. xxix, 1543 subsidy, f. 9. Three members 
of the family had estates in Wheatenhurst in 1591: D.L. 
42/116 ff. 53V., 54Vv., 55V., 56v. 

97 EF 179/247/14 rot. 13. 

98 See p. 160; cf. Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 15. 

99 Atkyns, Glos. 812. William Bayly, vendor of the manor, 
was said to be the son of the purchaser of 1607: Bigland, 
Glos. iii, no. 296; in fact the manor was sold after the death 
of the second William Bayly: Glos. R.O., D 333/T 47; 
D 1088. 

' Glos. R.O., D 1606, office papers, Peach. The final 
conveyance from Peach to Bengough’s trustees is dated 
1842, but the trustees had effective ownership by 1838: 
G.D.R. Wheatenhurst tithe award. 

2 Ex inf. Capt. N. J. Bengough. 

3 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.); Burke, Land. 
Gent. (1937), 135-6. 

+Bengough estate papers penes Meade-King & Co., 
Bristol. 

5 e.g. C.P. 25(2)/1016/7 Geo. I Hil./28. 


Wheatenhurst, 508 a. in 1881, had been divided and 
sold in 1927.4 

The manor-house, called WHITMINSTER 
HOUSE, belonged from the 16th century to a 
separate estate, sometimes called the manor of 
WHEATENHURST,; which Richard Bird held as 
lessee in the late 16th century under a Crown grant 
of 1551 to Thomas Little;® in 1591 Richard Bird 
had the lease of two mills, the manor-house of 
Wheatenhurst, and demesne lands amounting to 
81a.7 Bird, who was town clerk of Gloucester 
1579-948 and a man of consequence in Wheaten- 
hurst in 1608,° apparently acquired the estate in fee 
before his death in 1612.1? His daughter and heir 
Sibyl had married Thomas Lloyd, and their son 
Thomas (d. 1658) was succeeded in turn by his sons 
Thomas (d. 1668) and George (d. 1703).'! George’s 
son George (d. 1712) was succeeded at Wheatenhurst 
by his younger son John, who with his elder brother 
Thomas” and other members of the Lloyd family 
sold the Wheatenhurst estate in 1721 to Nathaniel 
Cambridge.'3 

Cambridge died in 1725 or 1726, leaving a young 
son, the poet Richard Owen Cambridge, after 
whose death in 1802 his widow Mary owned 
Whitminster House.!5 Their son Charles Owen 
Cambridge died in 1847 without surviving children 
or nephews or nieces; he devised the property to 
George Pickard, his first cousin once removed, who 
assumed the additional surname of Cambridge.!© 
The Revd. George Pickard-Cambridge offered 
Whitminster House, with 400 a. in Wheatenhurst 
and 280 a. in neighbouring parishes, for sale in 
1854;!7 Henry Hooper Wilton had bought the house 
and c. 400 a. by 1856.!8 Wilton died in 1881;!9 his 
trustees were the owners of most of his estate in 
1889 and 1902, but in 1884 the house had been 
bought by F. B. Teesdale, who became Vicar of 
Whitminster in that year. He was succeeded in 1919 
by his wife Louisa Elizabeth, and she in 1926 by 
their daughter, Florence Harriet Teesdale (d. 1952), 
who made over the property in 1938 to her father’s 
great-great-nephew, Mr. J. M. Teesdale. In 1968 
Mr. Teesdale lived at Whitminster House and farmed 
167 a. partly in Frampton on Severn.?° 


6 D.L. 1/160 no. 35. 

7 D.L. 42/116 f. 56. 

8 Trans. B.G.A.S. lvi. 224n. 

9 Smith, Men and Armour, 305-6. 

10 Atkyns, Glos. 812. The notion that the estate had 
been Gloucester Abbey’s in e.g. Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 
296, is without foundation; the abbey appears to have 
had in Wheatenhurst only a right of fishing one day in 
the year: Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls Ser.), iii. 227, 
230-1. 

1 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 116-17, which shows that George 
was full brother to Thomas, not half-brother as in Glos. 
N. & Q. ii. 652. 

12 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 117; Glos. Colln., survey of John 
Lloyd’s estate, 1717. 

13 C.P. 25(2)/1016/7 Geo. I Hil./28. 

4R. D. Altick, Richard Owen Cambridge: Belated 
Augustan (Philadelphia, 1941), 5; D.N.B.; see above, p. 
201. 

's Rudge, Hist of Glos. i. 387. 

16 Burke, Land. Gent. (1846), i. 177; (1937), 318-19; 
Gent. Mag. 1847, N.S. xxviii (2), 209-10; cf. Glos. R.O., 
Q/RC 1/17. 

17 Glos. R.O., D 2115/4. 

18 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 386; (1863), 372-3; (1879), 
782. 

19 Inscr. in church. 

20 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1889), 938; (1902), 352; ex inf. Mr. 
Teesdale. 
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Whitminster House is a three-story building 
mainly of stone and partly rough-cast. The lord’s 
court in 1288 stood above the Frome where it ran 
past Calfhay,?! and was therefore on or very near the 
site of Whitminster House. It was recorded as a 
chief house with a courtyard in 1336,2? and in 1347 
Humphrey de Bohun received licence to crenellate 
the dwelling-place of his manor of Wheatenhurst,?3 
which appears to have been occupied by a tenant by 
1397.24 ‘wo rooms, with a stone gable-end, were 
added to the house in 1424,?5 and the roof of the 
steward’s chamber and wash-room were mended in 
1479.76 The medieval house may be represented by 
the south-east corner of the surviving house, which 
is built of stone on an L-shaped plan; the range 
running north may mark the medieval hall and that 
running east the solar block. The range running 
north was extended apparently by Richard Bird 
after 1591,?7 and includes a large stone kitchen 
chimney with a wide segmental fireplace arch on 
which the date 1618 has been scratched. The 
extension was built as three stories; the earlier 
building was raised to three corresponding stories at 
a different date, but whether earlier or later is 
uncertain. The two-story porch on the east side 
where the extension joins the older building has 
features of c. 1600, but the whole of it looks as 
though it has been moved and the upper part blocks 
one of two mullioned windows also of c. 1600. 

It was evidently after 1672, when George Lloyd’s 
house was assessed for tax on g hearths,?8 that the 
house was extended to the west, providing a south 
elevation with three gables and a west elevation with 
five.?9 That was the handsome house near the church 
recorded c. 1710.3° During his long ownership 
Richard Owen Cambridge lived at Whitminster 
House only between 1740 and 1750, and, although 
he landscaped the grounds and rebuilt the stables 
and other offices,3! some 18th-century windows and 
the pine panelling in the library are the only certain 
evidence of his alterations to the house. It was 
described c. 1775 as a good old house entirely 
unoccupied for some years.32 By 1807 it was a 
‘dilapidated seat’,33 said to be so old as to be not 
worth repair, and was divided between three ten- 
ants.34 Charles Owen Cambridge, however, had taken 
up residence there by 1826,35 and in 1845 he bought 
100 tons of stone with which he may have intended 
to rebuild the house.26 By 1854, before H. H. Wilton 
bought it, the house had much the same accom- 
modation as in 1968,37 though Wilton enlarged the 
kitchen end; in 1869 he carried out alterations38 


I Hist. & Cart. Mon. Glouc. (Rolls 
Calfhay was called Calfway in 1968. 

22 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 257. 

23 Cal. Pat. 1345-8, 450. 

24 Cal. Ing. Misc. vi, p. 104. 

25 TD).L.. 29/653/10563. 

26 T).L. 29/656/10615. 

28 E 179/247/14 rot. 13. 

29 Works of R.O. Cambridge (1803), plate facing p. 7; 
water-colour at Whitminster House. 

30 Atkyns, Glos. 813. 

3t Works of R.O. Cambridge, pp. xi, Xxxvii-xxxviii. 

32 Rudder, Glos. 814. 

33 Fosbrooke, Glos. i. 335. 

34 Glos. R.O., D 2115/1. 

35 Glouc. Jnl. 6 Mar. 1826. 

36 Glos. R.O., D 2115/3. 

38 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 672. 

39 Bruton Cartulary (Som. Rec. Soc. viii), p. 82; the 
witnesses’ names show the charter to be of 1093 x 6. 
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27 See above. 
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which are likely to have included remodelling the 
interior and rebuilding the west— with four 
gables instead of five —and south elevations, to 
which further modifications were made in 1964. 

The rectory estate originated c. 1095 when Robert 
de Romilly gave the church with land and tithes to 
the abbey of Troarn (Calvados).39 In 1260 the abbey 
exchanged its English estates, including Wheaten- 
hurst, for the French estates of Bruton Priory 
(Som.).4° The prior of the dependent cell at Horsley, 
which was also transferred from Troarn to Bruton, 
presumably administered the Wheatenhurst estate 
before 1260 in the same way as he appears to have 
done from 1276 to c. 1380.4! From 1380 Bruton 
Priory enjoyed all the profits of Wheatenhurst 
church except for the portion of £8 paid to the vicar.4? 
At the Dissolution the farmer of the rectory was 
paying a yearly rent of {11 6s. 8d.3 

In 1554 the Crown granted the rectory in fee, 
with the advowson of the vicarage, to Thomas 
Reeve and George Cotton.44 Reeve and Cotton may 
have been acting as trustees for Henry Clifford of 
Frampton, who in 1556 claimed an estate in the 
rectory under a Crown grant of the preceding 
reign45 and held the rectory in fee at his death in 
1559. Henry’s son and heir James*® sold the rectory 
in 1602 to Jasper Selwyn of Matson (d. 1635), who 
settled it on his second son, Richard Selwyn?’ of 
Wheatenhurst (d. 1666). It then descended from 
father to son, being held at times by their widows, 
through Jasper, of Frampton (d. 1690), Jasper, also 
of Frampton (d. 1733), and Jasper of Cam, evidently 
a younger son (d. 1777), to Jasper (d. 1787), who 
was perpetual curate as well as lay rector of Wheaten- 
hurst.#8 On the death of the widow of the last Jasper 
in 1802 the rectory passed to Richard Aldridge,*9 
who with Thomas Morse exercised the patronage 
in 1813.5° In 1837, when the tithes were replaced by 
a rent-charge of {270, the rectory belonged to 
Mary,5! widow of Jasper Selwyn Hawkins, and in 
1841 she and other trustees under her husband’s 
will conveyed the rectory and advowson to the 
trustees of the will of Henry Bengough,5? who 
already owned the manor. 

The estate that centred on the house called 
Parklands apparently derived from a copyhold 
belonging to Henry and John Sims in 1591.53 In 
1729 Matthew Hale settled on himself and his wife 
Bridget a farm-house called Sims and 62a. in 
Wheatenhurst, which Bridget Hale sold in 1761 to 
Richard Martin (d. 1818). His son Richard5+ c. 
1823 built for himself a two-story stone house, west 


40 Bruton Cartulary, pp. 76-77, 115; Cal. Chart. R. 
1257-1300, 36-37; 1327-41, 284. 

41 V.C.H. Glos. it. 91-92. 

42 Worc. Episc. Reg., Reg. Wakefield, f. 14. 

43 §.C. 6/Hen. VIII/3137 m. 44. 

44 Cal. Pat. 1553-4, 132. 

45 Hockaday Abs. cccxcvi. 

46 C 142/118/59. 

47 Glos. Colln. deeds 337. 

48 Visit. Glos. 1682-3, 160-1 (where letters A and B 
linking the parts of the pedigree have been transposed in 
error); Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 296; C 3/448/85; E 126/15 
f. 23; G.D.R. vols. 381A, f. 40; 382, f. 28. 

49 Rudge, Hist. of Glos. i. 388. 

50 Hockaday Abs. cccxevi. 

51 G.D.R. Wheatenhurst tithe award. 

52 Bengough estate papers, penes Meade-King & Co., 
Bristol. 

53 D.L. 42/116 f. 55. 

54 Glos. R.O., DC/F 37/1. 
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of the farm-house, which was called at first the 
Cottage55 and later Parkfields. He enlarged the 
estate, but sold it in 1857 to M. C. Trevilian, 
whose widow Charlotte sold it in 1869, as Parklands, 
to John Grey (d. 1888). Grey’s son J. C. Grey sold 
the estate in 1898 to W. G. Robinson (d. 1934), 
who devised it to J. S. Best (d. 1940). Best’s widow 
Anne sold the farm-house and most of the land in 
1943 to the farmer, Robert Pockett,5° who con- 
tinued to farm the land in 1968. The house was sold 
in 1946 to Mrs. D. K. Davies, who opened it in 
1947 as a private nursing home. The nursing home 
closed in 1948,57 and the house then became a 
reception centre under the Gloucestershire County 
Council’s children’s department,5* as it remained 
in 1968. 

In 1622 John Swanley and his mother Isabel 
Holstead sold a house and ¢. 25 a. at Framilode in 
Wheatenhurst to Toby Cowles, who died in 1630 
having devised the estate to his youngest son John.*? 
The estate was evidently Lea Court farm in the 
north-west corner of Wheatenhurst to which another 
John Cowles, son of John and perhaps grandson of 
John son of Toby, had succeeded by 1714. He was a 
shipwright, and in or before 1743 was succeeded by 
his son John, a cordwainer. Another John Cowles, 
perhaps a grandson of the cordwainer, had been 
succeeded by 1865 by his wife Anne, on whose death 
in 1870, when the house was occupied by J. E. 
Jones, architect and surveyor,®! her daughter Anne 
Curtis Brewer sold the estate to Daniel Pockett. 
Daniel’s son John Daniel (d. 1924) was followed by 
his son John Daniel (d. 1933), whose widow Anne 
died in 1960 leaving the house and 85a. in the 
possession of their daughter Ena, wife of G. A. 
Bearman.®? The house is a timber-framed building 
faced in brick before the mid 18th century, built 
on a T-shaped plan. The cross-wing has a central 
chimney, to one side of which is a cellar rising well 
above ground-level witha room over it; the other 
side may have formed an open hall. The back wing is 
an addition of the 17th century. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 the demesne 
had one plough-team, compared with five shared 
among the tenants. The value of the estate had 
declined from t1oos. before the Conquest to 30s. 
In 1220 there were again six plough-teams® and 
the proportion of the land held in demesne may have 
remained roughly constant between the late r1th 
century and the early 14th, for in 1327 the lord’s 
assessment for tax was one-fifth of the total for the 
whole township.®5 In 1322 there were 200a. of 
demesne arable,®® of which 80a. were sown with 
wheat.*7 An expansion of the demesne may have 
already begun, and in 1336 the arable was 268 a., 
of which 160 a. were sown with winter wheat, and 


55 Bryant, Map of Glos. (1824). 

56 Glos. R.O., DC/F 37/1-3. 

57 Ibid. 1; Glos. Colln. R 337.1. 

58 Glos. R.O., DC/F 37 (note in catalogue). 
59 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, ili. 29-30. 

60 Docs. penes Mrs. Bearman, of Lea Court Farm. 
6 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1870), 547. 

62 Docs. penes, and ex inf., Mrs. Bearman. 
63 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 170Vv. 

64 Bk. of Fees, i. 307. 

65 Glos. Subsidy Roll, 1327, 51. 

SOSiCr rr 24ine 

67 S.C. 6/1145/15. 


there were also 116 a. of demesne meadow, wood- 
land, and several pasture.®8 By 1424 the demesne 
comprised more than a third of the total arable land 
of the manor: whereas the tenants, free and cus- 
tomary, shared ro yardlands the lord had 5 yardlands 
and goa. The yardland then, as in 1591,7° is 
likely to have been c. 40a., while the number of 
yardlands suggests that there were only two to each 
plough-team in 1220. The expansion of the demesne 
was not accompanied by any decline in the number 
of tenants or in the size of their holdings so it may 
be assumed to have resulted from the breaking of 
new ground. The labour-services of the customary 
tenants, in manual works and ploughing, were the 
only form of rent that they paid in 1322, and accoun- 
ted for nearly half the total value of the manor.7! 
Fourteen years later, however, the customary 
tenants owed cash rents amounting to 35s. in addition 
to their services.7 By 1397 the demesne was let at 
farm.73 
In 1086 the tenants were a priest, 2 villani, and 
6 bordars, who with five ploughs between them had 
relatively large holdings.7* By 1322 there were 36 
tenants: 3 were freeholders with estates ranging 
from a yardland to a quarter-yardland or fardel, 
while of the customary tenants 15 were half-yard- 
landers, 6 were fardellers, 10 were cottagers, one 
held a mondayland, and one was the smith who held 
by service of making the demesne ploughs. The rent 
from the free tenants fell from 32s. 1d. and 1 |b. of 
pepper’5 to 17s. 2d. and 1 lb. of pepper in 1424, but 
the number of free tenants had by then increased to 
six.76 In 1591 the rent remained the same and the 
number was up to seven.77 The main group of 
customary tenants in 1424, as in 1322, was made up 
of 15 half-yardlanders and 6 fardellers, to whom 
one half-fardeller had been added; the cottagers and 
others were not recorded in 1424, but 30 people held 
farms of demesne arable, meadow, and pasture, of 
whom 17 were also free or customary tenants. 
There were thus 41 agricultural tenants in all in 
1424.78 
By 1591, when the demesne was divided between 

two large farms, the copyhold land seems to have 
included some former demesne, for it included 12? 
yardlands and amounted toc. 700 a., clearly a higher 
proportion of the total area of the manor than was 
included in the customary land in 1424. There were 
27 copyholders in 1591, their holdings (apart from 
the smith’s shop) ranging from 60 a., including 1} 
yardland, to 3 a.7? The copyhold tenures appear to 
have been converted to freeholds and leaseholds 
during the 17th century while the Baylys and the 
Lloyds had the two large estates :8° the latest known 
reference to copyhold tenure in Wheatenhurst is of 
1649 when a copyhold was granted in the court 
baron of William Bayly.8! The copyholds were 
granted for one, two, or three lives, and when only 

68 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 257. 

69 D.L. 43/3/37. The demesne had virtually the same 
measurement in 1485: D.L. 29/657/10622. 

70 D.L. 42/116 ff. 52-56. 

7 §.C. 11/245. 

72 Ing. p.m. Glos, 1302-58, 258. 

73 Cal. Ing. Misc. vi, p. 104. 

74 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 170Vv. 

75 S.C. 11/245. 

77 D.L. 42/116 f. 53. 

79 D.L. 42/116 ff. 53v.—57. 


80 See p. 292. 
81 Glos. Colln. RF 337.1. 


76 D.L. 43/3/37. 
78 D.L. 43/3/37. 
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one life remained a reversionary copyhold for up to 
three more lives might be granted. The widow’s 
right of freebench was enjoyed only by the first 
wife of the first tenant named in each grant, and only 
so long as she remained unmarried and chaste.®? 

Two open fields in Wheatenhurst, Rudding 
field — lying between the village and the Grove — 
and Sand field, were named c. 1270383 Rudding 
field was represented in the 2oth century by Long 
Redding and Big Redding, east of the village. West 
field and High field were recorded in 1426,°4 and 
West field and Nether field in 1591. The fact that 
West field lay near the middle of the parish on the 
northern boundary®> suggests that the open-field 
land in early times lay all in the south-east half of the 
parish, on the higher ground. In 1638 West field 
and Nether field were recorded together with 
Twinpool and High field;8¢ High field, later divided 
into Great and Lower High fields, lay immediately 
south and east of West field, but T'winpool was at 
the north-west end of the parish, as also was Breach 
field, the name of which perhaps indicates that the 
arable land there was taken into cultivation compara- 
tively late. Homage field, recorded in 181287 and 
perhaps the same as Nether field, lay south of the 
village near the south-east end of the parish. Each 
selion in the open fields in the early 17th century 
was c. 4 a.88 

A gradual process of inclosure of open-field land 
may have begun as early as the 13th century, when 
selions were exchanged,®9 and 383a. of several 
pasture belonging to the demesne in 1336 but com- 
monable between November and May?° is likely 
to have been former open-field land. By 1591 about 
half of each freeholder’s land and half the total 
acreage of the copyhold land lay in closes.9! In 1717 
the whole of the Whitminster House estate, then 
417 a., was inclosed, though Twinpool and West 
field were still common fields. In 1804 Breach 
field and Lower High field still lay partly inuninclosed 
selions;93 so did Great High field, West field, and 
Homage field in 1812, but common rights had not 
been exercised there for many years.% In 1836 
an exchange of lands was made evidently for consoli- 
dating pieces of the open fields,95 and in 1838 only 
Twinpool leazes remained as dispersed strips.% 

Much of the land of the parish, because it lies low 
and often wet, is more suitable for permanent grass 


82 D.L. 42/116 f. 57; for freebench cf. D.L. 1/20/A 6. 
83 Bruton Cartulary (Som. Rec. Soc. viii), p. 78. 
84 D.L. 29/653/10564. 
85 D.L. 42/116 ff. 52v., 53v. 
86 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, iii. 30. 
87 Glos. R.O., D 2115/1; valuation of Peach estate, 1812, 
penes Mr. Kirkwood. 
88 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1625-42, iii. 30. 
89 Bruton Cartulary, p. 78. 
9° Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 257. 
91 D.L. 42/116 ff. 53-56. 
92 Glos. Colln., survey of John Lloyd’s estate, 1717. 
93 Glos. R.O., D 2115/1. 
°* Valuation of Peach estate, 1812. 
95 Glos. R.O., D 1606, office papers, Peach. 
96 G.D.R. Wheatenhurst tithe award. 
97 Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 1770v. 
98 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 257. 
°° D.L. 43/3/37- 
! Atkyns, Glos. 813; Rudge, Hist. of Glos. i. 386. 
2 Rudder, Glos. 813. 
3 Glos. R.O., D 2115/1; valuation of Peach estate, 1812. 
4D.L. 42/116 f. 57Vv. 
5 Glos. R.O., D 149/E 79. 
® Trans. B.G.A.S. xxxviii. 218. 
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than for ploughing. Ten acres of meadow were 
recorded in 1086,97 and the demesne had 48 a. of 
meadow in 133698 and apparently even more in 
1424, when it was let.°? Writers in the 18th and rgth 
centuries said that the land was mostly rich meadow 
and pasture;! one noted the good cheese and cider.” 
Most of the farms had cider-houses,3 and in the 16th 
century the custom of the manor was that a tenant 
who spoiled his fruit trees forfeited his copyhold.+ 
In the late 18th century the chief arable crops were 
wheat and beans, and some barley5 and flax was 
grown,° but the proportion of arable land was low,’ 
being about a third in the south-east part of the 
parish, where some conversion to pasture was 
recommended,$ and about a fifth in the north-west.? 
In the earlier 19th century most of the parish 
belonged to the two manorial estates, and in 1838, 
at a period when the 81 a. of the Lea Court estate 
was temporarily merged in the Whitminster House 
estate, only two others of the 60 freeholds in the 
parish were over 20a., the Parklands estate men- 
tioned above (75 a.) and Jackson’s farm (114 a.).!° 
Occupation of the land was similarly divided between 
a few farmers: only six farms were miore than 50 a. 
in 1838, and of them Whitminster farm (later 
Kidnam’s) was 300a.'! In 1831 five of the six 
agricultural occupiers employed labour.!? The 
number of farms rose to a maximum of eight in the 
1930s, when three were more than 150 a.'3 In the 
1960s three of the larger farms together with Saul 
farm were run as a single unit of over 700 a., while 
there were three other farms of over 150 a. and two 
of a little under too a.% The farming was then 
mostly dairying and beef; the arable acreage, which 
had contracted to 149 a. by rgo1'5 and to less than 
30 a. by 1933,'° had expanded again to over 200 a.!7 
In 1086 there was a mill at Wheatenhurst,!® and 
it was presumably from the same mill that William 
de Say in the 12th century granted tithes, in corn 
and fish, to Troarn Abbey.’ The mill evidently 
remained part of the manor and before 1220 a 
fulling-mill was built beside it, for Henry de Bohun 
and his wife Maud gave the tithes of the fulling-mill 
also to the abbey.2° Millers were recorded in 1248 
and 1306.2! There was both a corn-mill and a 
fulling-mill in 13227? and 1336,?3 as also in 1593.74 
The mills and their watercourses were extensively 
repaired in 1424,25 and afterwards comprised a 


7'Though apparently not quite as low as the 193 a. 
given in Acreage Returns, 1801. 

8 Valuation of Peach estate, 1812. 

9 Glos. R.O., D 2115/1. 

10 G.D.R. Wheatenhurst tithe award; for Parklands see 
above, bP. 293-4, for Jackson’s farm below, p- 297. 

1G.D.R. Wheatenhurst tithe award. Packthorne farm 
had been 300 a. in 1804, but was reduced to 230 a. by 
1826: Glos. R.O., D 2115/1; Glouc. Fnl. 6 Mar. 1826. 

12 Census, 1831. 

13 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1935), 3653; (1939), 372-3; neither 
includes Lea Court farm. 

™ Local information. 

15 Acreage Returns, 1901; in 1854 there had been 122 a. 
of arable in the 397 a. of the Whitminster House estate 
that lay in the parish: Glos. R.O., D 2115/4. 

™ Land Util. Surv. Map, sheet 103. 

17 Local information. 

18 Dom. Bk. (Rec Com.), i. 170v. 

19 Bruton Cartulary (Som. Rec. Soc. viii), p. 82. 

20 Tbid. p. 86. 

2u J lorj/274 sot. 73)),1. 1/286 rot. 14. 

22 §.C. 11/245. 23 Ing. p.m. Glos. 1302-58, 258. 

24 D).L. 1/160 no. 35. 

25 D.L. 29/653/10563. 
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corn-mill and malt-mill under one roof and the 
fulling-mill.2° In 1453 all three were held by the 
same lessee,?7 but by 1478 the fulling-mill was 
again held separately.28 The fulling-mill was 
enlarged, for in 1549 the mills were described as 
two corn-mills and two fulling-mills called Whitnes- 
ters mills.29 The fulling-mill has not been found 
recorded as in use after 1604,3° and by 1764 it had 
become or been replaced by a paper-mill. It was 
then worked by Thomas Evans, who was followed 
there as paper-maker in turn by Joseph Smith 
(d. 1791), Mrs. E. Smith, Thomas Smith (fl. 1804, 
1819), and Hester Smith, who in 1834 was the last 
recorded paper-maker.3! The mill produced c. 1806 
the coarser sort of paper.3? In 1804 the paper-mill 
stood between two corn-mills occupied by Richard 
Carter, which were driven by undershot wheels3s 
and had presumably been working since the 16th 
century, being rebuilt in the mid 18th century.34 
The diversion of the mills’ water to the Gloucester 
and Berkeley Canal in 183335 may have brought the 
mills to a stop. In 1835 a corn-mill was still there,3° 
but by 1838 there was no mill.37 The site of the 
mills, near the bridge a furlong south of the church, 
was clearly visible in 1968. 

The existence of the fulling-mill in Wheatenhurst 
was partly responsible for the importance of clothing 
trades among non-agricultural occupations there. 
In 1608 the parish had 7 tuckers, 3 broadweavers, 
and 2 clothiers.38 Broadweavers were also recorded in 
165539 and 1727,4° a clothier in 1753,4! and a serge- 
weaver in 1762.42 The clothing trades may have 
lasted into the early 19th century: in 1821 more 
families were supported by trade and industry than 
by agriculture, and only slightly fewer in 1811 and 
1831. In 1831 there were also a dozen families 
supported by work on the River Severn‘? and, 
presumably, the canals. A sailor was among the 
inhabitants in 1608,44 an 18th-century shipwright 
has already been mentioned,‘5 and there were barge- 
owners in the mid rgth century.*® Of the ordinary 
village trades, carpenters or wheelwrights are 
recorded intermittently from 1195 to 1927,47 
blacksmiths from 1322 to 1939,4° cordwainers from 
1679 to 1755.49 There was a surgeon in 16415° and in 
1856.5! In the late 19th century Whitminster Court 
was used briefly first as a watch factory and then as 
a printing works.52 The main road may have 


26 1D. L. 29/653/10564. 

27 D.L. 29/654/10577. 

28 D.L. 29/656/10615. 

29 1).L. 1/81 no. 75. 

30 C 54/3768 no. 26 (reciting grant of 1604). 

31 Trans. B.G.A.S. \xxi. 153-4; Glos. R.O., D 2115/1; 
D 1180/6/r10. 

32 Rudge, Agric. of Glos. 342. 

33 Glos. R.O., D 2115/1; cf. D 149/X 17. 

34 Glouc. Jnl. 3 June 1760. 

35 Glos. R.O., D 2115/2. 

36 Valuation of 1835 penes Mr. Kirkwood. 

37 G.D.R. Wheatenhurst tithe award. 

38 Smith, Men and Armour, 305. 

39 FE 134/1655 Mich. no. 19. 

40 Par. rec., apprentice indentures, at Whitminster House. 

41 Glos. R.O., D 1229, Wheatenhurst deeds, 1633-1865. 

42 Ibid. DC/F 37/2. 43 Census, 1811-31. 

44 Smith, Men and Armour, 305. 

45 See p. 294. 

46 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 386; (1863), 373; (1870), 672. 

47 Pipe R. 1195 (P.R.S. N.S. vi), 181; Smith, Men and 
Armour, 305; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1927), 381. 

48$.C. 11/245; Smith, Men and Armour, 305; Kelly’s 
Dir. Glos. (1939), 372-3. 


encouraged the number of shopkeepers in the roth 
century,°3 and by 1939, as in 1968, the blacksmith’s 
shop was one of two motor garages on the main road. 
A nursery garden, the Western Forestry Co., had 
been established at Highfield House by 193954 
and was active in 1968. The chief employer of 
non-agricultural labour was John Attwooll & Co. 
Ltd., a firm which in 1945 had changed its name 
from A. E. Drew & Son and moved from Ross-on- 
Wye to Whitminster Lodge, where in 1968 up to 
50 people were employed in hiring marquees, 
making marquees and tarpaulins, and selling camping 
equipment.55 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Wheatenhurst had its 
own view of frankpledge by 1479,5° and apparently 
by 1424.57 The tenants of the manor nevertheless 
owed a common fine to the sheriff at Whitstone 
hundred court,58 an obligation challenged but upheld 
in the 17th century.5? No record of the court leet 
is known to survive, and none of a court baron 
except for two copies of court roll of William Bayly’s 
manor, of 1644 and 1649. Bayly’s successor, John 
Eckly, was said to hold the court leet c. 1710. 

The inhabitants built a church house ¢. 1510 
which was still in use in 1591,°? but no later reference 
to it has been found. A list of parish officers from 
1694 shows that each of the larger houses in turn 
was responsible for filling the offices. The surveyors 
of highways, whose accounts for 1728-68 survive, 
received their own rate. Accounts of the overseers 
of the poor, from 1735, include payments of doctors’ 
bills and for clothing for the poor.®3 Expenditure on 
the poor was low, and rose from {91 in 1776 only to 
£109 in 1803. In the next ten years the number of 
people regularly relieved and the annual expenditure 
doubled,®s but even so the poor rates were low 
and in the late twenties and early thirties expendi- 
ture was again below {£200 a year.°? The parish 
became part of the Wheatenhurst Union in 1835,°° 
and in 1935 was transferred with the rest of the 
Wheatenhurst Rural District to Gloucester Rural 
District.® 


CHURCH. Wheatenhurst had a priest, and there- 
fore a church, in 1086.7? When c. 1095 the church 


49 Glos. R.O., D 1229, Wheatenhurst deeds, 1633-1865; 
docs. penes Mrs. Bearman, of Lea Court Farm. 

50 Hockaday Abs. ccexcvi. 

5! Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 386. 

52 See p. 208. 

33 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 386; (1889), 938-9. 

54 Ibid. (1939), 372-3. 

55 Ex inf. Mr. John Attwooll. 

56 D.L. 29/656/10617. 

57 D.L. 29/653/10563. 

58 —D.L. 42/116 f. 57v. 

59 E 126/6 ff. 67v.—6ov. 

60 Glos. Colln. RF 337.1-2. 

6t Atkyns, Glos. 812; cf. above, p. 292. 

62 DL. 42/116 £..58. 

63 Par. rec., at Whitminster House; cf. B. & G. Par. Recs. 
289-90. 

64 Poor Law Abstract, 1804, 184-5. 

65 Ibid. r8r8, 156-7. 

66 Valuation of Peach estate, 1812, penes Mr. Kirkwood. 

67 Poor Law Returns, H.C. 83, p. 72 (1830-1), xi; H.C. 
444, p. 70 (1835), xlvii. 

68 Poor Law Com. 2nd Rep. p. 524. 

69 Census, 1931 (pt. ii). 

7° Dom. Bk. (Rec. Com.), i. 170v. 
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was given to Troarn Abbey the glebe was described 
as the land of the priests,7! as though there had been 
more than one serving the church. In 1276, in 
confirming the exchange of lands between Troarn 
and Bruton Priory, the bishop assigned the cure of 
souls in Wheatenhurst to the Prior of Horsley, as 
Bruton’s local agent,72 but in 1371 it was ordered that 
a secular vicar be appointed,”3 and in 1380 a vicarage 
was ordained with a fixed portion of £8.74 The 
advowson of the vicarage descended with the rectory 
estate,7> and when in 1554 the Crown granted 
advowson and rectory together it charged the 
rectory with the payment of £8 a year to the vicar.7° 
In 1576 there was said to have been no vicar for 20 
years, the parish being served by a curate,”7 and in 
1603 the £8 a year was paid to a minister called a 
stipendiary curate.78 In the late 17th century 
ministers were licensed to serve the cure, and from 
the 18th century the living was thought to be a 
perpetual curacy.7? Between 1870 and c. 1920 it was 
called a vicarage, and then once again a perpetual 
curacy.8° The living was united with that of Saul in 
1937, and the united benefice was joined with that 
of Fretherne and Framilode in 1950, but Whit- 
minster was severed from the other three in 1961 
and united instead with Moreton Valence.*! 
When the Bengough lands in Wheatenhurst were 
sold in 1927 the advowson was retained and Capt. 
N. J. Bengough later made it over to his son, 
Major P. H. G. Bengough.8? Major Bengough had 
the alternate presentation to the united benefice in 
1968.83 

The value of the living, put at {10 a year in 
16504 and c. 1708,85 was significantly increased by 
the benefaction of Dorothy Bayly and by three 
allotments of £200 each, with which 40 a. of land in 
neighbouring parishes were bought, from Queen 
Anne’s Bounty in 1747, 1767, and 1786.8¢ Dorothy 
Bayly (d. 1728) by her will gave the reversion of 
Jackson’s farm (112 a.) to trustees who were to pay 
half the income to a priest serving Wheatenhurst in 
specific ways and to be nominated by the trustees.87 
The gift, which took effect after 1750,88 became part 
of the endowment of the living, though the minister 


7™ Bruton Cartulary (Som. Rec. Soc. viii), p. 82; cf. Cal. 
Pat. 1385-9, 374; but Cal. Doc. France, p. 167, refers to 
the priest’s land. 

72 Bruton Cartulary, p. 79. 

73 Ibid. p. 97; Cal. Pat 1370-7, 126. 

74 Worc. Episc. Reg., Reg. Wakefield, f. 14; cf. S.C. 
6/Hen. VIII/3137 m. 44. 

75 See p. 293. 

77 G.D.R. vol. 40, f. 12. 

78 B.M. Harl. MS. 594, f. 227. 

ee ieee Abs. cccxcvi; G.D.R. Whitminster terrier, 
1785. 

80 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856 and later edns.). 

81 Ex inf. Diocesan Registrar. 

82 See p. 292; ex inf. Capt. Bengough; Glouc. Dioc. Yr. 
Bk. (1967-8), 20. 

83 Ex inf. the vicar, the Revd. A. B. Allen. 

84 Trans. B.G.A.S. |xxxiii. 93. 

85 Bodl. MS. Top. Glouc. C.3, f. 219. 

86 G.D.R. Whitminster terriers, 1785, 1807; C. Hodgson, 
Queen Anne’s Bounty (1845), p. cclxxxvi. 

87 r6th Rep. Com. Char. 66-67; G.D.R. Whitminster 
terrier, 1785. 

88 G.D.R. vol. 381A, f. 40. 

89 Cf. Hockaday Abs. ccexcvi. 

9° Rudder, Glos. 814. 1 G.D.R. vol. 382, f. 28. 

92.0. 129/337/1/8/11; Kelly's Dir. Glos. (1856 and 
later edns.). 

°3 Wore. Episc. Reg., Reg. Wakefield, f. 14 

94 Hockaday Abs. cccxcvi. 


76 Cal. Pat. 1553-4, 132-3. 
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was neither nominated by the trustees nor required 
to perform the specified services,8? and the total 
income rose to £50 c. 1775 and £166 in 181439! 
it afterwards dropped to c. £130 in the later 19th 
century.°? 

In 1380, at the ordination of the vicarage, Bruton 
Priory was to build a house near the church for the 
vicar, which the vicar was to maintain.93 The 
vicarage house was mentioned as being out of repair 
in 1572, allegedly through the fault of the lay 
rector, and in 1576.95 By 1705 the house was gone: 
it had evidently stood in the vicarage close of } a., the 
only piece of vicar’s glebe.°° There was still no 
glebe house in 1835, when the minister, Anthony 
Ely, was licensed to live at Netherhills in Frampton 
on Severn.97 Ely was later said to live in the glebe 
house,°® but that house was evidently Highfield 
House, his own property, built before 183899 and 
later enlarged. The next vicar lived at Whitminster 
House, and his successors in other parishes.! 

David the chaplain of Wheatenhurst recorded 
c. 1210? and Walter Messager, chaplain, in the mid 
14th century? may have served the church. William 
Nicholson or Blomer, vicar in 1498’ and 1532, 
seems to have been non-resident;+ his curate in 
1517 was involved in a charge of adultery,5 and 
his successor, Edward Rutter,° who had been his 
curate,” said in 1541 that because the farmers of the 
rectory refused to pay a minister to assist him, as 
was customary, most of the church services were 
omitted. Curates served the church in the sixties 
and seventies,? but in 1572 there was said to have 
been only one sermon in three years,’ and in 1576 
the curate was unlicensed and there were no ser- 
mons.!! ‘There was no minister either in 1650! or 
in 1661-2.% Jasper Selwyn (d. 1787), who was 
perpetual curate for c. 40 years and also lay rector 
resided and served and also provided an additional 
curate.4 Two 1gth-century incumbents, Anthony 
Ely, 1834-83, and F. B. Teesdale, 1884-1918, 
spanned an unusually long period, each living on 
the estate that he had acquired in the parish." 
There has been no resident incumbent since 


1918. 


95 G.D.R. vol. 40, f. 12. 

96 G.D.R. Whitminster terrier, 1705. 

97 Hockaday Abs. cccxcvi. 

98 G.D.R. vol. 384, f. 211. 

99 G.D.R. Wheatenhurst tithe award; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. 
(1879), 782. 

1 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1885 and later edns.); the house 
mentioned in 1883 as in the populous part of the parish 
and near the school in Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 296, and the 
residence referred to in Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1885), 618; 
(1889), 938, was evidently not Highfield House. 

2 Reg. Mon. Winch. i. 229. 

3 Reg Bransford, 276, 337; Hist. G Cart. Mon. Glouc. 
(Rolls Ser.), iii. 231; Trans. B.G.A.S. xii. 96. 

4 Hockaday Abs. xxii, 1498 visit. f. 30; xxv, 1532 subsidy, 
f, 165 cexcil, 1523. 

5 Ibid. cix, Awre 1517. 

6 Wore. Episc. Reg., Reg. Ghinnucci, f. 64. 

7 Hockaday Abs. xxv, 1532 subsidy, f. 16. 

8 Tbid. cccxevi. 

9 Bodl. MS. Rawl. C.790, f. 8; Hockaday Abs. xliv, 
1572 visit. f. 14; xlix, state of clergy 1584, f. 5. 

10 Hockaday Abs. cccexcvi. 

™ G.D.R. vol. 40, f. 12. 

12 Trans. B.G.A.S. |xxxiii. 93. 

13 Hockaday Abs. lxviii, 1661 visit. f. 41; 1662 visit. f. 5. 

4 See p. 293; G.D.R. vols. 319-21; Hockaday Abs. 
cccxevi. 

's See p. 292; G.D.R. Wheatenhurst tithe award; Hocka- 
day Abs. ccexevi; Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1879 and later edns.). 
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The church of ST. ANDREW, so called from the 
11th century,!® comprising chancel with north 
vestry, nave, north aisle, west tower, and south 
porch, is built of Cotswold stone, partly ashlar, and 
has a Cotswold stone roof. No part of the surviving 
fabric is visibly older than the 14th century. To 
that period belong the inner south doorway and a 
restored window of two lights with quatrefoil 
tracery in the south wall of the nave. From the 15th 
century or early 16th there survive the south porch 
with a moulded outer doorway, narrow cusped 
side windows, stone benching, and a stoup; the lower 
doorway to a rood-loft stair; the two-light window 
in the chancel and the priest’s door with the letters 
PB for the priory of Bruton in the spandrels; and 
the three-stage embattled west tower, which has 
diagonal buttresses to the full height of the two 
lower stages, large gargoyles, and a turreted external 
stair-vice on the north.!7 

In the early 18th century the church had no 
aisle.!8 In 1729 a faculty was granted for rearranging 
the pews and providing a west gallery for the 
singers.’ The north aisle was added in 1842?° and 
opens to the nave by a Decorated arcade of three 
bays. The tower was restored in 1844.2! A further 
restoration in 1884~5 under Sir Arthur Blomfield 
included building a new chancel arch, adding the 
north vestry which serves also as an organ-chamber, 
and reconstructing the east end of the chancel with 
a sedile and piscina under a window in the south 
wall.22 

The carved oak pulpit is of the earlier 17th century. 
The mural monuments to members of the Lloyd 
family include one to Rebecca (d. 1626), wife of 
Thomas Lloyd (d. 1658) and daughter of ‘Thomas 
Hinson, with a diminutive marble figure of a lady 
kneeling.?3 In the base of the tower is a medieval 
stone coffin-lid carved with a floriated cross. Ancient 
armorial glass recorded in the 18th century”+ was not 
to be seen in 1968. The octagonal font is of the 19th 
century. The church had an organ in 18565 which 
was later replaced with one by Wordsworth & 
Maskell of Leeds. There were four bells c. 1703,76 
presumably the surviving blank bell of 1634 and 
the three recast or replaced by Abraham Rudhall 
in 1722.27 Two more bells were added in 188878 and 
Rudhall’s tenor bell was recast in 1924.29 The plate 
includes a chalice and paten-cover of 1597.30 The 
parish registers begin in 1538, but the earliest pages 
have been damaged and there are considerable 
gaps in the 17th century.3! 

16 Bruton Cartulary (Som. Rec. Soc. viii), p. 82. 

17'The church before roth-century restoration is illus- 
trated in Glos. R.O., proof plates for Bigland, Glos. 

18 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 161. 

19 Hockaday Abs. cccexcvi; cf. Bigland, Glos, i1. no. 296. 

20 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 296. 

21 Date on bldg. 

22 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1889), 938. 

oe Cf. Roper, Glos. Effigies, 343-5; Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 
290. 
- Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 296; Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, 

- Or. 

25 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1856), 386. 

26 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.323, f. 161. 

27 Glos. Ch. Bells, 70. 

28 Inscr. in tower. 

29 Glos. Colln. 28533, p. 73. 

30 Glos. Ch. Plate, 225. 

31 Cf. B. & G. Par. Recs. 289. The registers were at 
Whitminster House in 1968. 

32 Hockaday Abs. cccxcvi. 

33 G.D.R. vol. 383, no. clxix. 


NONCONFORMITY. A group of protestant 
dissenters registered a house for meetings in 1781, 
and another group registered houses in 1803, 1805, 
and 1821.52 The second group is likely to have been 
Wesleyan, for the Wesleyans had a licensed room 
in Wheatenhurst in 1825.33 In 1851 the only non- 
conformist meeting was Baptist, with a congregation 
of 38 at a meeting-house built in 1830.34 No more is 
known of the Baptist group, which may have re- 
placed the Wesleyans and have been in turn re- 
placed by the group of Methodists which in 1893 
built the small brick chapel on the east side of the 
main road.35 The chapel was in occasional use in 
1968. 


EDUCATION. A Sunday school that was active 
up to 1792 was then replaced by what was called a 
charity school, apparently a day-school with up to 
to children whose fees were paid by subscription. 
The school was still going in 1803.36 In 1818 there 
was only a Sunday school, supplied by C. O. 
Cambridge, with 54 children;37 by 1825 there was a 
day- and Sunday school with 35 day pupils,3* 
and in 1833 there were 50 day pupils taught at 
Cambridge’s expense in a school built by him.39 
By his will proved in 1847 Cambridge gave {£1,040 
stock in trust towards paying a teacher for Wheaten- 
hurst,#°2 which was used to endow a new National 
school built in 18494! and later enlarged.*? Atten- 
dance was 43 in 1869, 70 in 1904, and 54 in 1936.48 
In 1968, when the school was a controlled C. of E. 
school and the older children went to school in 
Stroud or Quedgeley, there were 44 children.44 
The brick single-story school building with teacher’s 
house attached stands } mile from the main road 
along School Lane. 

Whitminster Secular School, ‘the first Secular 
fortress ever reared in England’, was opened in 
1884 as a boarding school for 30 boys in a building 
given by Clegg Bullock.45 The school appears to 
have been defunct by 188 9;4° the two-story brick 
building, known locally as Bullock’s Folly, was used 
for a short time as a watch factory and then as a 
printing works,47 and by 1910 had become a private 
house called Whitminster Court.‘8 


CHARITIES. By his will dated 1794 Abraham 
Elton of Clifton directed that £300 of £3,000 which 
he gave for the poor of various parishes should be 


34 H..O. 129/337/1/8/12. 

35 Date on bldg. 

36 Par. rec., accts. of char. sch., at Whitminster House. 

37 Educ. of Poor Digest, 316. 

38 G.D.R. vol. 383, no. clxix. 

39 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 331. 

40 Glos. R.O., Q/RC 1/17. 

41 Ed. 7/35/363, which gives 1850 as the date of building; 
but cf. date on bldg. 

42 Glos. R.O., D 2186/136. 

43 Rep. of Educ. Cttee. of Council, 1869-70 [C. 165], p. 
575, H.C. (1870), xxii; Public Elem. Schs. 1906, 191; Bd. of 
Educ. List 2T, 1936 (H.M.S.O.), 125. 

44 Ex inf. the head teacher. 

45 Whitminster Secular School Inauguration, reprinted 
from The Secular Review, in B.M. printed bks. 8364. a. 


25. (5). 

46 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1889), 938. 

47 Ex inf. Mr. M. Grant, of Whitminster Court; Kelly’s 
Dir. Glos. (1897), 352; O.S. Map 6”, Glos. XL. SE. (1903 
edn.). 

48 Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1910), 360. 
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for Wheatenhurst. In 1808, following a dispute 
about the will, a Chancery decree assigned to the 
poor of Wheatenhurst the interest on £703 stock.*9 
In 1827 the charity was distributed in the form of 
clothing.5° Before 1848 Thomas Brewer gave by will 
asum, represented in 1968 by £197 stock, for widows 
and the aged poor; R. H. Carter (d. 1868) gave by 


49 rath Rep. Com. Char. 49, 51. 

5° r6th Rep. Com. Char. 82. 

51 Bigland, Glos. iii, no. 296; Char. Com. Reg. The £70 
from charities in Kelly’s Dir. Glos. (1902), 352, evidently 
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will £200 for poor not receiving relief; and by will 
proved 1877 Daniel Crump gave £100 for bread 
for the poor. All four charities were united by a 
Scheme of 1913. The combined income, £29 in 
1962,5! was distributed in 1968 in cash to 14 reci- 
pients under Elton’s and Brewer’s charities and to 22 
under Carter’s and Crump’s.5? 


includes Dorothy Bayly’s ecclesiastical charity: see above, 


Pp. 297. . : 
52 Ex inf. Mrs. Kirkwood. 
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Among the abbreviations used in the index the following may require elucidation: adv., advowson; agric., agriculture ; 


Alex., Alexander; And., Andrew; Ant., Anthony; Abp., Archbishop; Benj., 


Benjamin; Bp., Bishop; cast., castle; Cath., 


Catherine; cent., ‘century; chap., "chapel(s); char., charities; Chas., Charles; ‘Chris: Christopher; ch., church(es); Coll., 
College; Ctss., Countess; cts, court(s) (manorial &e.); Dan., Daniel: dau., daughter; d., died; dom. arch., domestic archi- 
tecture; Edm., Edmund; Edw., Edward; Eliz., Elizabeth; fam., family; fl., flourished; Fred., Frederick; Geof., Geoffrey; 


Geo., George; Gil., Gilbert; grds., 
inclosure; ind., industry; Jas., 
manor(s); Marg., Margaret; mkt., 


rly., railway; rem., 


James; 
market(s); m., married; Mat., 
Nicholas; nonconf., nonconformity; par., parish; pk., park(s); Phil., 
remains; Ric., Richard; riv., 
sch., school(s); Sim., Simon; s., son; Steph., Stephen; Thos., 


Jos., 


w., wife; Wm., William; wkho., workhouse. 


Abdye, Edw., 194 

Abenhall, Hugh of, 7; Joan, w. of 
Reynold (d. 1341), 7; John of (d. 
1316), 7, 91; John of (fi. 1346), 7; 
Ralph of (d. 1301), 7-8, 10, 91; 
Ralph of (s. of preceding), 91; 
Ralph of (fl. 1346, another), 7; 


Reynold of (d. 1341), 7, 91, 93; 
Reynold of (fl. 1346), 7; Sibyl, w. 
of Reynold (d. 1341), 7; fam., 8-9 

Abenhall, 88 

Abergavenny (Mon.), 109 

Abingdon, John, 91 

Abraham, Vicar of Woolaston, 115 

Abraham, Rog., Rector of Fretherne, 
166 

Adam the Fleming, 30 

Adam, Alice ap, m. Thomlyn Huntley, 
65; Eliz., see Gurnay; Hamon ap, 
65; John ap (d. 1310), 58, 64-5, 
76n; John ap (fl. c. 1400), 65; 
Rob. ap, 65; Thos. ap, a 5; fam., 


, 192 

Adderley, John, ies Wm., 282 

Addis, Giles, 144, 152; John, 153 

Adeane, Ric., 192 

Adsett, see Westbury-on-Severn 

Advowson Farm, see Frampton on 
Severn 

Agathe, Wm. de, Rector of Wool- 
aston, I15 

Air Ministry, 216, 218, 221 

Aldermaston (Berks.), 74 

Aldred, Abp. of York, 171, 233 

Aldrex Ltd., 43 

Aldridge, Ric., 293 

Alfred, King of the West Saxons, 62 

Algar, Brictric son of, see Brictric 

Alice ap Adam, see Adam 

Alkerton, in Eastington, 119-20, 123- 
55 12720-30818 5 95, 8050, 
162, 176; Amey Ct. (or Bradestones 
Alkerton), 125, 129, 131, 134, chap., 


1235) 1305) Ct. wig2 ia4- tains. 
T2358 £3 O07 fields, 131-2; man., 
123, 125, 128-9, 131, 133-4; mkt., 
129, 133; Puddleworth, 131 

Alkington, 257 

Allaston, see Lydney 

Allen, Ralph, 75 

Alley, Joan, m. Thos. Smart, 147; 
John, 147 

Almondsbury, 247 

Aluredston, see Woolaston 

Alvington, 51, 74”, 102, 107, 112, 


115, 117-18 

America, chaplain to forces in, 286; 
emigration to, 203; North, mission- 
ary to, 166 


Amey Court, see Alkerton 

anchorites, 36, 75 

Andrew, Vicar of Churcham, 25 

Andrew, Alice, 164; Ric., 164 

Andrews, Ant., Vicar of Haresfield 
and of Standish, 196; Dorothy, w. 
of John (fl. 1566), 191; John (fl. 
1566), 191; John (f. 1630, another), 
TOV; Ric: (A. 1543) 192) 2855 Ric. 
(d. 1555, ? another), 91, 191; Ric. 
(fl. c. 1585, s. of preceding), 191; 
Ric. (d. 1617, ? same as preceding), 
191; Ric. (fl. 1630), 191; fam., 269 

Antiquaries, Soc. of, of London, 127 

ap Adam, see Adam 

Apbevan, Owen, 46 

apothecary, 43 

Aram, John, 7 

Arblaster, Wal., 37 

Archer, Edw., 164; John, 164 

architects, see Baker, C.; Blomfield, 
Sir Arthur; Bodley, G. F.; Bran- 
don, John; Briggs, John; Carter, 
—; Clarke, Wm.; Crisp, Hen.; 
Garner, J. G.; Hugall, J. W.; 
Jacques; Jones, Inigo; Keck, Ant.; 
Kempson, F. R.; Medland and 
Maberley; Niblett, Francis; Nor- 
ton, John; Parry, Sidney Gambier; 
Planck, W.; Sidnell, Mic.; Smirke, 
Sir Rob.; Southwell, Sir Edw.; 
Strachan, John; Trew, H. F.; 
Vulliamy, Lewis; Waller & Son; 
Woodyer, Hen. 

Arderne, Rog. de, 81 

Ariconium, see Weston under Pen- 
yard 

Arle brook, 231-2, 236 

Arlingham, 29-30, 35, 153, 155, 159, 
161, 167, 218; passage, see Newn- 
ham, passage 

Armstrong, John, Vicar of Tiden- 
ham, later Bp. of Grahamstown, 74 

Army Apprentices College, see Beach- 


ley 

Arnold, Dorothy, m. Sir Thos. Lucy, 
18; Isabel, w. of John, 92; John, 
18-19, 26-7, 92; Sir Nic., 18, 92, 
100; Ric., 92; fam., 17, 223 

arrows, service of providing, 68, 92 

Arthur, Hugh, 86; Joan, see Gamage 

Arundel (Arundell), Anne, w. of 
John (d. 1590), 144; Anne, w. of 
John (fl. 1632), 144; Cath., see 
Chideock; Edm., Vicar of Tiden- 
ham, 74; Eliz., see Grey; John (d. 
by 1479), 144; John (fl. 1496), 144; 
John (d. by 1564, s. of preceding), 
144; John (d. 1590), 144; John (fl. 
1632), 144, 150, 152; John (fl. 1701, 
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grandson; Hen., Henry; hosp., hospital; ho., house; Humph., Humphrey; inc., 
Joseph; Kath., Katherine; Laur., 
Matthew; Mic., 
Philip; pop., population; prehist., prehistoric; 
river; Rob., Robert; Rog., Roger; Rom., Roman; Sam., Samuel; 
Thomas; Tim., Timothy; Vct., Viscount; Wal., Walter; 


Laurence; Lawr., 


Michael; Nat., 


Lawrence; man., 
Nathaniel; Nic., 


1736), 280; Thos., 
am., 144 
Arundel, Earl of, 254, 276; and see 
FitzAlan, Hen.; FitzAlan, Humph. ; 
FitzAlan, John (d. 1421); Fitz- 
Alan, John (d. 1435); FitzAlan, 
Ric.; FitzAlan, Thos.; FitzAlan, 
Wm. (d. 1487); FitzAlan, Wm. (d. 


144; Wm., 280; 


1544) 

Arundell, see Arundel 

Ashton, John of, 194 

Ashwell Grange, see Woolaston 

Aspley, Joan, see Dooding 

Aston Blank, vicar of, see Huntley, 
Wadham 

Astry, Sir Sam., 54; fam., 54 

Athrwys, Morgan ap, see Morgan 

Atkinson, Geo., 176 

Atkyns, Ric., 219 

Attwooll, John, & Co., 296 

Audley, Hugh de (fl. 1316), 127, 129; 
Hugh de, Earl of Gloucester (d. 
1347), 128, 136; Iseult, see Ballon; 
Jas. (d. 1334), 128; Jas. (d. 1369), 
128, 1377 

Auger, Gillian daughter of, see Gillian 

Augusta, w. of Fred., Prince of 
Wales, 291 

Aumfray, Rob., Rector of King’s 
Stanley, 254-5 

Aune, Adam de, 86; Eliz., see Bath; 
John de (fl. 14th cent.), 86, 99 7; 
John de (fl. 1466), 64; Marg., w. 
of Wm., 86; Phil. de, 86, 88, 98-9; 
Wm. de, 86; fam., 87 

Aust, 54; passage, see 
passage 

Auti (fl. rrth cent.), 160, 208 

Automatic Malting Co., 133 

Avenell, Nic., 219; Rob., 219 

Avonmouth, see Bristol 

Avranches, Hugh d’, Earl of Chester, 
183, 233 

Awre, Gatcombe in, 32 

Aylburton, John (fl. 1580), 38; John 
(fl. 1622), 38; Jos., 91; Mary, dau. 
of Sam., 91; Mary, w. of Thos., 38; 
Mitchell, 91; Sam., 91; Thos., 38; 
Wm. (d. 1539), 38; Wm. (fl. 1614), 
38; Wm. (fl. 1647), 91; Wm. (fl. 
1662, ? same as preceding), 38; Mr. 
(fl. early 18th cent.), 38 

Ayleford, see Newnham 

Ayleway, John, 7; Rob., 7; fam., 8-9 


Beachley, 


Badams Court, see Tidenham 
Baderon, Wm. son of, see William 
Badger, Sam., 267 


Badminton, 116 

Baghott, Anne, see Wathen; Kynard, 
Rector of King’s Stanley and Vicar 
of Prestbury, 255; (formerly Wat- 
hen), Sir Paul, 247, 250, 262, 281 

Bailey, Anselm, 95; Hen., 43; Wm., 
93; and see Bayly 

Baker, C., 287; (later Lloyd-Baker), 
G.E. L1., 182, 186; T. B. L1., 180, 
182, 188; Thos. John Lloyd, 182; 
Wm., Vicar of Stonehouse and 
Rector of Dowdeswell, 286; fam., 
192; and see Lloyd-Baker 

Ball, Sir Alex. John, 273; Ingram, 274; 
John, Vicar of Woolaston (fl. 1562), 
116; John (d. 1668), 281; John (d. 
by 1712), 274, 281; John (d. 1729), 
274, 281; Levi, 274, 287; Mary, w. 
of John (d. by 1712), see Smith; 
Mary, w. of Rob., 274; Rob., 
Rector of Eastington (fl. 1581, 1613), 
136; Rob (d. 1766), 273, 274; 
Sam., 281; fam., 272 

Ballon, Alice, w. of Hugh, 129; 
Hamelin de, 127; Hugh le, 129; 
Iseult, w. of Wal., m. 2 Hugh de 
Audley, 127-8, 137; John de (fl. 
i227),.127> John de (di ¢.1275), 
127; Margery de, ? w. of John (fl. 
1227), 127; Ric. le (fl. 1366, 1409, ? 
more than one of the name), 129; 
Rog. de, 164; Wal. de, 127; Wine- 
baud de, 127, 135, 160, 164, 187; 
—, dau. of Winebaud, m. — of 
Newmarch, 127, 160; —, s. of John 
(fl. 1227), 127 

Banbury, Thos., 206 

Bangor cathedral, Dean of, see Cliff, 
Wm.; Cliffield, Phil. 

banks, 35, 271 

Baptists, 10, 78, 118, 138, 177, 188, 
241, 256-7, 266, 287-8, 298 

Barber, John, 266 

bark, trade in, 31-2, 96 

Barker, Thos., Rector of Eastington, 
136 

Barling, Sir Gil., 36 

Barnard, Edw., 7; Thos., 238 

Barnes, Edm., 200; John, 261 

Barnes, see Tidenham 
25 

Barnsdale, John, Vicar of Frampton 
on Severn, later Vicar of Cam, 153 

Baron, see Barron 

Barrington, Jane, see Guise; Shute, 
Bp. of Durham, 90 

Barron (Baron), John, 232; Mary, w. 
Oped hos: sus57s el hossmt5 70 Vir. 
(fl. c. 1800), 38 

Barrow, Chas., 17, 29; Edm. (d. 
1570), 184; Edm. (d. 1641), 184, 
276; Eleanor, m. Thos. Savage, 184; 
Eliz., w. of Jas., 223; Jas., 184, 223; 
John (fl. c. 1500), 184; John (d. by 
1793), 108-9; John (fl. 1806), 113; 
John (fl. 1815, ? same as preced- 
ing), 112; Martha Sophia, w. of T. 
J. R., 226; Ric. (fl. 1538), 221; Ric. 
(d. 1563, ? another), 184, 223; Ric. 
(d. 1651), 184, 223; Ric. (d. 1777), 
Tio Vie 220" Lenle Re ea26s 
Thos. (d. 1683), 184; Thos. (d. 
1736), 184; Wal., 184; Wm., 184; 
fam., 223, 278; and see Berrow 

Bartlett, Wm., 43 

Baskerville, Lawr., 194; Thos., 19 

basket-making, 97, 132, 221, 283 

Bath, Aline of, m. Rob de Sapy, 86, 
99 n; Edm. of, Rector of Westbury- 
on-Severn (fl. 1281), 99; Edm. of 
(fl. 1287), 86 1; Eliz. of, m. Adam 
de Aune, 86; Hen. of, 86, 95; Nic. 
of, 86, 93, 99; fam., 98 

Bath, 170, 264, 286; Abbey, 62; 
Abbot of, see Wulfgar 
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Bath and Wells, Bishop of, 180 

Batherne, Ric., 65; Wm., 65, 71; 
fam., 95 

Bayeux, Agnes, w. of Wal. (d. by 
1267), 225-6; Hen. of, 162; Lucy, 
m. John de Wyke, 225; Margery, 
m. Adam Spilman, 225; Rog. of, 
225; Thos. of, Abp. of York, 225, 
233; Wal. of (fl. 1221), 162; Wal. of 
(d. by 1267, ? another), 225; Wal. 
of (fl. 1268), 225 

Bayly, Dorothy, 161, 166, 297; Eliz., 
m. Geo. Lloyd, 161; Jane, 161; 
John (fl. 1479), 292; John (fl. 1578), 
292; Mary, 161; Radegund, 161; 
Wm. (fl. 1545), 292; Wm. (d. 1626), 
292; Wm. (d. 1691), 160, 292, 294, 
296; Wm. (d. 1726), 160, 166, 292; 
fam., 161, 294; and see Bailey 

Baynham, Sir Alex. (d. 1524), 85-7, 
96; Alex. (fl. 1614, 1625), 87; Alice, 
w. of Thos. (fl. 15th cent.), 89; 
Cecily, w. of Sir Geo., m. 2 Sir 
Chas. Herbert, 37, 89; Chris., 89; 
Dan., 91; Frances, m. Sir Hen. 
Jerningham, 191, 209; Sir Geo., 37, 
89, 209; Jas., 85; Joan, m. John 
Vaughan, 89; John, 87; Jos., 87-8, 
95, 101; Ric., 89; Rob., 87; Thos. 
(fl. 15th cent.), 89; Thos. (d. 1611), 
89; Wm., 87; fam., 88 

Bays Court, see Westbury-on-Severn 

Bayse, Eliz., m. Dan. Lea, 90; Mary, 
m. Jas. Sandford, 90; Jas., 90; 
John (fl. 1582), 90; John (fl. 1658), 
go; Jos., 102; Thos., 90; Wm., 
Vicar of Westbury-on-Severn, 99 

Beach, John (d. 1821), 218-19; John 
(fl. 1821, s. of preceding), 218; Wm., 
219 

Beachley, in Tidenham, 50-1, 53, 55— 
62, 67, 69-70, 72, 78-9; Army 
Apprentices Coll., 58-9, 65, 79; 
chap., 58, 75-6; and see Beachley, 
St. Twrog’s chap. ; fair, 64; fisheries, 
58, 71-2; inns, 54, 58, 75; man., 
54, 57-8, 61, 64-5, 67, 69, 73, 753 
mkt., 64; passage, 4, 50, 54-5, 58, 
60-2; perpetual curacy, 75; St. 
Twrog’s chap., 54, 75-6; sch., 58, 


79 

Beale, John, 40; Miles, 40; Thos. 
(d. 1784), 40; Thos. (d. 1805), 40 

Bearcroft, — (fl. 1779), 193; —, w. of 
— (fl. 1779), see Rogers 

Beard (Beerd), Chas., 252; Edm., 168; 
John (d. 1732), 262; John (d. 1791), 
262; John (fl. 1834), 262; Nat., 262; 
Baul? 252: )Sam., 2125, -hhos. (i. 


1683), 164; Thos. (d. 1694, ? 
another), 262; Thos. (fl. 1798), 262; 
fam., 269, 277 


Beard’s Mill, see Stanley, Leonard 

Bearman, Ena, see Pockett; G. A., 294 

Beaufort, Duke of, 55, 61, 67-8, 70-1, 
74, 77, 78, 108-12; and see Somer- 
set, Chas. Noel; Somerset, Hen. 
(d. 1698); Somerset, Hen. (d. 1714); 
Somerset, Hen. (d. 1745); Somer- 
set, Hen. (d. 1803); Somerset, Hen. 
(d. 1853); Somerset, Hen. Chas.; 
Somerset, Hen. Chas. Fitzroy 

Beaumont, Cath., see Mowbray; John, 
Vct. Beaumont, 63 

Beaurepair, see Haresfield 

Beck, L. A., 234;5S.A., 201 

Bedford, Arthur, 62; Ric., Vicar of 
Tidenham and Lancaut, 62, 77 

Bedminster (Som.), 109 

Beech brook, 6, 9 

Beeley, Wm., Archdeacon of Car- 
marthen, Rector of King’s Stanley 
and of Stoke Golding, 254-5 

Beerd, see Beard 

Bell, Anne, m. Nat. Winchcombe, 
145; Cath., w. of Wm., 145; Eliz., 
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m. Edm. Phillips, 130, 145; Wm., 


145 

Bellamy, John, 17 

bellfounders, see Barber, John; Eld- 
ridge, Brian; Evans, Evan; Evans, 
Wm.; Hendley, Rob.; Jefferies & 
Price; Llewellyn & James; Mears, 
C. & G.; Mears & Stainbank; 
Palmer, John; Rudhall, Abraham 
(d. 1735); Rudhall, Abraham (fl. 
1739, 1775); Rudhall, John; Rud- 
hall, Thos.; Rudhall, fam.; Taylor 
& Co.; Warwick, Wm.; Whitmore, 
Jas.; Whitmore, Wm. (fl. 1639, 
1657) 

Bence, Wm., 280 

Bengough, John Chas. (d. 1913), 292; 
John Crosbie (d. 1916), 292; Geo. 
(d. 1856), 292; Geo. Hen. (d. 1865), 
292; Hen., trustees of, 128, 130, 
292-3; Nigel Jas.,292,297;P.H.G., 
297; fam., 151 

Bennett (Bennet), Edith, m. Wm. 
Selwyn, 276; Eliz., 230; J. W., 93; 
John, 278; Jos. (fl. 1817, 1839), 93; 
Jos. Ric. (fl. 1863, 1894), 93, 100; 
Leonard, 276, 278; Thos. (d. c. 
1598), 276, 278; Thos. (fl. 1630), 
230; Wm. (fl. 1578), 278; Wm. (fl. 
1627), 230; —, monumental mason, 
142; fam., 93, 238 

Beornwulf, King of Mercia, 171, 233- 


4 

Berkeley, Cath., 254; Hawise, w. of 
John (d. 1349), 260; Hen. of (d. 
1221), 259; Hen. of (d. c. 1287), 
259; Joan, w. of Hen. (d. c. 1287), 
260; John of (d. by 1245), 259; 
John of (d. 1349), 260; Letuaria, w. 
of Rog. (fl. 1207), 259; Margery, w. 
of Maurice, 273; Maud, m. Rob. 
de Cauntelo, 260; Maurice of, 246, 
273; Nic. of, 260; Ralph of, 259; 
Rog. of (fl. c. 1131), 259, 266; Rog. 
of (d. 1170, s. of preceding), 259; 
Rog. of (d. by 1191), 259; Rog. of 
(fl. 1207), 259; Thos. of, 144, 174, 
219; Wm., Rector of Blaisdon and 
Abbot of Flaxley, 10; fam., 149 

Berkeley, 143, 171, 233 

Berkshire, residence in, 264 

Bermondsey Priory (Surr.), 135, 187 

Berrow, John (fl. 1632), 90; John 
(fl. 1785), 113; and see Barrow 

Best, Anne, w. of J. S., 294; J. S., 294 

Beswick, Mic., 88 

Betteridge F., 109 

Betts, Hen., 281 

Bible Christians, 117 

Bicknor, English, 1 

Biddle fam., 109 

Bigland, Anne, see Wilkins; Ralph, 
171, 178; Ric., 171, 174 

Bigod, Rog., Earl of Norfolk (d. 
1270), 62,9) 110;0 (Rog. Early of 
Norfolk (d. 1306), 62, 69, 107-8 

Billing, John, 86; Margery, see Gamage 

Birchall, J. D., 219 

Bird, Ric., 161, 292-3; Sibyl, m. 
Thos. Lloyd, 292 

Birdwood, John, 27 

Birdwood, see Churcham 

Birmingham, 32, 165 

Bishop, Rob., 219; Thos., 192 

Bishton, see Tidenham 

Bisley, Hugh of, 146 

Bisley, 146, 230; Daneway, 145-6 

Bitton brook, 257-9, 262 

Black, Wm., Rector of Blaisdon, 10 

Black brook, 50, 104 

Blacklow hundred, 119 

Blaisdon, Baderon of, 7; Ric. of 
(fl. 1166), 7; Ric. of (fl. early 13th 
cent.), 7; Ric. of (d. 1326), 34, 43 

Blaisdon, 1, 3-4, 6-11, 92-3; adv., 10; 
agric., 8-9; Blaisdon Hall, 8-9, 86; 
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Blaisdon (cont.) 
ch., 6, 9-10; ch. ho., 9; ct., 9; dom. 
arch., 6; farms, 9; fields, 8-9; fire, 
6; ind., 9; inn, 6; man., 7-8; man.- 
ho., 8; and see Blaisdon, Blaisdon 
Hall; mill, 9; nonconf., 10; Notts- 
wood Hill, 4, 6, 9-10; par. officers, 
9; poor relief, 9; pop., 6—7; rectors 
of, 10; rectory, 10; rectory ho., 10; 
roads, 6; sch., 10-11; Stanley, 6, 
8-9; woodland, 6, 8—9 

Blaisdon Red, plum called, 9 

Blaize Bailey, see Dean, Forest of 

Blake, Wm. (fl. 1604), 292; Wm. 
(fl. 1606, ? same as preceding), 194 

Blakeney, Ellis of, 7; John, 7; Wal. of, 
7,10 

Blamyre, Wm., Rector of Eastington, 
136 

Blanch, Alice, w. of Thos., 134; Giles, 
133; John (fl. 1688), 134; John (fl. 
1756), 139; Ric., 134; Thos., 134, 
162; Wm., 134 

Blayne (Blaney), Alan, 240 7 

Bleith, see Blythe 

Blewett, Ralph, 37; Rowland, 245 

Blomer, Wm., Vicar of Standish (fl. 
1498), 240; (or Nicholson), Wm., 
Vicar of Wheatenhurst (fl. 1498, 
1532, ? same as preceding), 297 

Blomfield, Sir Arthur, 298 

Blount, Anne, see Stafford; John (fl. 
1289), 69; John (fl. 1332), 89; 
Thos., 89; Wal., Lord Mountjoy, 
128; Mr., 29 

Bloxsome, Edw., 162, 166; W. H., 176 

Blythe (Bleith), Joan, w. of Wm., 39; 
John, 39; Wal., 39; Wm., 39 

Blythe Court, see Newnham 

Bodley, G. F., 255-6, 280 


Boevey, Catherina, 11; and see 
Crawley-Boevey 
Bohun, Eleanor de, m. Thos. of 


Woodstock, 36, 191, 291; Eliz., w. 
of Humph. (d. 1322), 291; Hen. de, 
Earl of Hereford (d. 1220), 190, 
192, 208, 291, 295; Hen. de (fl. 
1309), 191; Humph. de (fl. 12th 
cent.), 190, 217; Humph. de (d. 
1265), 291; Humph. de, Earl of 
Hereford (d. 1275), 189, 191, 291, 
293; Humph. de, Earl of Hereford 
(d. 1298), 191; Humph. de, Earl of 
Hereford (d. 1322), 291; Humph. 
de, Earl of Hereford (d. 1361), 191; 
Humph. de, Earl of Essex, Here- 
ford, and Northampton (d. 1373), 
36, 48, 129, 191, 291; John de 
(d. 1292), 191, 195; John de, Earl 
of Hereford (d. 1336), 191; Marg., 
see Gloucester; Mary de, m. Hen. 
of Lancaster, 36, 129, 191, 208, 
291; Maud, see FitzPeter; Wm. de, 
Earl of Northampton, 36, 47; fam., 
7, 86, 88, 129, 292 

Boleyn, Anne, m. Hen. VIII, 216— 
17, 259 

Bollow, see Westbury-on-Severn 

Bolton, Sir Geo., 60; Wm., 67 

Bond, Alice, 235; John, 235; Wm. 
(fl. 1543), 235; Sir Wm. (fl. 1608), 
200N 

Bondi (fl. 1066), 107 

Bond’s Mill, see Stonehouse 

Borough House Farm, see Stanley, 
King’s 

boroughs, see Frampton on Severn; 
Newnham; Stanley, King’s 

Bosco, John de, 210 

Boseley, see Westbury-on-Severn 

Botloe hundred, 3 


Botreaux, Isabel, see Moels; Wm. de, | 


160; fam., 160 
Boughspring, see Tidenham 
Boughton, Ann, 101; John, 96; Jos., 
96; Wm., 102; fam., 96 


Boulsdon, Eliz., 147; Rob., 
Thos., 147; Wm. of, 147 

Boulsdon, see Newent 

Bourchier, Ant., 133, 260; Gabriel, 
10 

Bournside Farms Ltd., 92 

Bower, Hen., 212; John, 88 2; Sam. 
(fl. 1613), 212; Sam. (fl. 1686), 212; 
fam., 206 

Bowser, Alice, w. of John, 150; Alice, 
m. Thos. Featherstone, 150; John, 
150; Thos., 150 

Boxwell, 135, 292 7 

Braban (Brabant, Broben), Edw., 38; 
John (fl. 16th cent.), 31; John (fl. 
1635), 38; Rob., 191; fam., 31 

Bradshawe, Nic., 128 

Braganza, Cath. of, m. Chas. II, 220 

Brandon, Chas., Duke of Suffolk, 209; 
John, 20 

Bradley, J. M., 67 

Bramley, John, 289 

Bransford, Wulfstan, Bp. of Wor- 
cester, 233, 23 

Braybrook, Gerard, 88; Joan, see 
Raleigh 

Brayne, Hen., 44; John, 40; Ric., 40; 
Wm., 43 

bread and ale, assize of, 3, 46, 73, 97, 
114, 134, 195, 221, 263, 284 

Breadstone, Ant. (fl. 1505, 1546, ? 
more than one of the name), 129; 
Christine, w. of John (fi. 14th cent.), 
129; Edm., 129; John of (fl. 14th 
cent.), 129; John (fl. 1454, 1464), 
125, 129; John (fl. 1546, 1565), 129; 
Thos., 129 

Breedon, John Symonds, curate of 
Leonard Stanley, 264 

Breteuil, Rog. de, see FitzOsbern 

Brether (Bryther), Rob., Vicar of 
Longney, 204; Wm., 183; fam., 204 

Breton, Wm., 132 

Brewer, Anne Curtis, 294; Thos., 299 

breweries, 283 

Brice, E. C., Vicar of Newnham, 48 

brick- and tile-making, 72, 97, 114, 
I2I-2, 134, 140, 203, 269, 283 

Brictric son of Algar, 106-7, 291 

Bridgemacot, see Longney 

Bridgeman, Wm., Rector of King’s 
Stanley, 255 

Bridgend, see Stonehouse 

bridges, major, see Chepstow, bridge; 
Chepstow, rly. bridge; Over, 
bridge; Severn Bridge 

Bridgett, Sam., 131; Wm., 131 

Bridley, John, 132; Ric., 132 

Briggs, John, 116 

Brimpsfield, 217, 246, 273 

Bristol, 42, 54, 61, 71, 113, 174; 
Avonmouth, 113-14, 140; burgess 
of, 75; mayors of, 65; merchants of, 
31”, 65; named as address, 207, 
40, 49, 77, 79, 88, 90, 118, 131, 287; 
roads to, 121, 125, 142, 180, 189-90, 
207, 215, 232, 289-90; St. 
Augustine’s Abbey, 44; trade with, 
4, 31-2, 95-6, 113, 151 

Bristol and Gloucester Rly., 121, 171, 
190, 217, 233, 271 

Broadoak, see Westbury-on-Severn 

Broadstock, Harriet Mary, 274 

Broadwell, 249 

Broben, see Braban 

Brockweir, in Woolaston, 53-4, 104— 
5, 108-11, F113, 113-14, 117-18; 
fisheries, 113 ; passage, 53, 105 

Brockworth, vicar of, see Parsons, 
Roger 

Brodrick, Anne, m. 1 Thos. Trigge, 
2 Rob. Napier, 39 

Broke, Lawr. le, 273 

Bromfield, Ellis of, Rector of Stan- 
dish, 239 

Bromsberrow, rector of, see Yate, 


147; 
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Hen. Gorges Dobyns 

Bromwich, Edw., 146; Eliz., see 
Comyn; Isaac, 146, 163; Sir John, 
208-9; Marg., see Codrington 

Brooke, Lord, see Greville, Fulke 
(d. 1710); Greville, Fulke (d. 
1711); Greville, Francis; Greville, 
Rob.; Greville, Wm. 

Brookend, see Woolaston 

Brookthorpe, 189, 213, 216, 233 

Brotherton, Marg., Ctss. of Norfolk, 
m. Wal. de Mauny, 63; Mary, w. of 
Thos., 63; Thos. de, Earl of 
Norfolk, 36, 47, 63 

Brown (Browne), Chas., 260; Ford 
Madox, 256; Giles, 260; John (fl. 
1598), 25; John (d. by 1607, ? 
another), 22; John (d. 1639, ? same 
as John, fl. 1598), 17-18; John 
(fl. 1798), 281; John, and Sons, 281; 
Ralph) 13,) 215. Ries) Vicaritot 
Stonehouse and Rector of Great 
Rissington, 285; Sam., 260, 262; 
Sarah, w. of John, 17-18; Thos., 
235; Misses (fl. 1856, 1870), 261 

Browning, Alice, see Brydges; Cecily, 
m. Guy Whittington, 275; Eliz., 
247; Hester, 203; John (fl. late 
14th cent.), 275; John (fl. early 
15th cent., ? another), 193; Ric., 
275; Thos., 200 n; fam., 200 

Browning & Co., 42 

Brunel, I. K., 16, 61 

brush-making, 175, 284 

Bruton Priory (Som.), 293, 297-8 

Bryan, Chas., Rector of Woolaston, 
116; Thos., 116 

Bryant, Benj., 263; fam., 263 

Brydges, Alice, w. of Thos. (d. 1408), 
m. 2 John Browning, 193; Edm., 
Lord Chandos, 193; Geo., Lord 
Chandos, 193; Giles, Lord Chan- 
dos (d. 1467), 193; Giles (fl. 1498), 
193; Giles, Lord Chandos (d. 1511), 
193; Giles, Lord Chandos (d. 
1594), 193; Grey, Lord Chandos, 
193; John, Lord Chandos, 193; 
Marg., w. of Giles (fl. 1498), 193; 
Thos. (d. 1408), 193; Thos., Lord 
Chandos (d. 1493), 193; Wm. (fi. 
1549), 25, 117; Wm., Lord Chan- 
dos (d. 1602), 193; fam., 193 

Bryther, see Brether 

Buckingham, Duke of, 137; and see 
Stafford, Edw.; Stafford, Hen.; 
Stafford, Humph; Earl of, see 
Woodstock, Thos. of 

Buckle, Jerome, 211; John, 65; Rog., 
235; Sarah, m. Wm. Smith, 211; 
Temperance Maria, w. of John, 65; 
Wm., 211; Mr. (fl. 1775), 235; fam., 


67 

Budge brook, 189 

Bulley, 1, 11, 13, 16-18, 25, 28 

Bullo Pill, see Newnham 

Bullock, Agnes, w. of Wm. (d. 1556), 
164; Alice, w. of Thos. (d. 1545), 
164; Clegg, 298; Edm., 8; Geo., 8; 
John, 8; Rob., 164; Sam., 93; 
Thos. (fl. 1533), 164; Thos. (d. 
1545), 164; Wm. (d. 1556), 164; 
Wm. (fl. 1572), 164; Wm..: (fl. c. 
1780), 8; Wm. (fl. 1797, ? same as 
preceding), 93; fam., 8, 93, 200 

Burder, C. H., 66; Creina, see 
Morgan; Mary, 66 

Burge, Leonard, 260 

burgess, Peter the, see Peter 

Burgh, Edw., 248; Hen., 248 

Burghill, Basile, see Mynors; Hen. of, 
87; Julia, w. of Rog. (d. 1303), 87; 
Pain of, 85; Rog. of (fl. ¢. 1271, 
1301), 87; Rog. of (d. 1303, s. of 
preceding), 87, 93; Rog. of (fl. 
1334), 87; Sibyl, w. of Rog. (fl. 
1334), 87 


Burghill manor, see Westbury-on- 
Severn 

Burland, Anna, see Gordon; — (fl. 
early 19th cent.), 8 

Burley, John de, 191 

Burne-Jones, Edw., 256 

Burr, Dan. (fl. 1808), 67; Dan. Hig- 
ford Daval (fl. 1839), 74; Hen., 67; 
Jas. Hen. Scudamore, Vicar of 
Tidenham, 67, 74; Jane, w. of 
Jas. Hen. Scudamore, m. 2 Francis 
Lewis, 67; Mary, see Davies 

Burton, Long (Dors.), 241 

Bury, Christine, 91 

Bury Court, see Rodley 

Bush, Mrs. A. G. de Lisle, 129; 
Claude de Lisle, 129; Eleanor, see 
Chideock; Geo. de Lisle, 129; 
Ralph, 144; fam., 127 

Bushbury, Thos., 99 

Butler, Aumary, 182, 194; Beatrice, 
see Park; Eliz., 182; Isabel, 182; 
Jas., 90; John (d. by 1359), 181; 
John (d. 1362), 181-2; John (fl. 
1550), 91; Nic., Vicar of Westbury- 
on-Severn, 99; Rob., 90; W. J., 90; 
Wm., 90 

Butlin, Wm., 
Stanley, 264 

Butt, G. F., 201; R. C., 201 

Butt & Skurray, firm of, 282 

Buttington (Mont.), 62 

Bygge, John, 211; Thos. (fl. 1470), 
211; Thos. (fl. 1575), 211 

Bythewater, Edith, w. of Ellis, 200; 
Ellis, 199-200 


Vicar of Leonard 


Cadbury Bros. Ltd., 159, 165 

Cadle (Cadul), Anne, w. of Wm. (d. 
1792), 90; Cornelius, 92; John, 92; 
Jos. (d. 1692), 92; Jos. (fl. 1715), 923 
Jos. (d. 1745, probably another), 
Q2s0 0s. (dt=1774), 192% Jos. (d. c. 
1833), 92, 97; Jos. (fl. 1839), 92; 
Ric. (fl. 1729), 92; Ric. (fl. 1792), 
go; Thos. (fl. 1383), 162; Thos. 
(fl. 1856, 1880), 92; Wm. (fl. 
1762), 92; Wm. (d. 1792, ? same as 
preceding), 90, 92; fam., 92 

Caerleon on Usk (Mon.), 4, 104 

Cage, John, 145, 160”, 161; Mary, 
see Clifford 

Cainscross, in Stonehouse, 242, 267, 
271-2, 278, 287-8; char., 289; 
ch., 286-7, 289; curates and vicars 
of, 286, 288; and see Unwins, John 
Geale; ind., 282-3; inns, 271, 284; 
mill, 279, 282; perpetual curacy, 
286; sch., 288-9; vicars of, see 
Cainscross, curates 

Cainscross and Ebley Co-operative 
Soc., 160, 272 

Calton, John, 
Stanshawe 

Cam, 155, 274, 293; vicar of, see 
Barnsdale, John 

Cam, riv., 139 

Cambridge, Chas. Owen, 292-3; 
Mary, w. of Ric. Owen, 292; Nat., 
162, 292; Ric. (fl. early 18th 
cent.), 229; Ric. Owen (d. 1802), 
291-3, 298; and see Pickard- 
Cambridge 

Cambridge, Jesus Coll., 254 

Camm, J. C., 201; J. HB. P. 250; —, 
w. of J. C., 201 

Camphill Village Trust, 34 

canals, see Gloucester and Berkeley 
Canal; Herefordshire and Glouces- 
tershire Canal; Stroudwater Canal 

Cannock, Lancelot, 39; Thos., 39 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, 166, 233, 
239; and see Stigand 

Capel (Capell), Edw., 235; Ric. (Al. 


275; Margery, see 
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1581, 1592), 235; Ric. (fl. 1602, s. 
of preceding), 235; Ric., Rector of 
Eastington (fl. 1613, 1633), 136; 
Ric., Vicar of Haresfield (fl. 1679, 
1712), 196-7; Wm. (fl. 1546), 235; 
Wm. (fl. 1639), 93; Mrs., ? w. of 
Ric. (fl. 1679, 1712), 197 

Carbonel, Thos., Abbot of Glou- 
cester, 181, 233 

Cardiff, 35 

Carmarthen, 
Beeley, Wm. 

Carpenter, Thos., Vicar of Westbury- 
on-Severn and Sandhurst, 100 

carpenter, Wm. the, see William 

Carrick, Ric., 192 

Carter, Hen.,7; M.F., 47;R.H., 299; 
Ric. 296; —, architect, 19 

Caruthers, Edw. Palling, 274 

Cary, Sir Hen., 89; Nic., Rector of 
Woolaston, 116; Rob., Earl of 
Monmouth, 89 

Cashe’s Green, see Stonehouse 

Castle Eaton, see Eaton, Castle 

Cauntelo, Eliz. de, m. Ric. Cheddar, 
260; Margery, w. of Rog. (fi. late 
13th cent.), 146; Maud, see Berke- 
ley; Ric. de, 146; Rob. de (fi. late 
14th cent.), 260; Rob. de (s. of 
preceding), 260; Rog. de (fl. 1185), 
146; Rog. de (fl. late 13th cent.), 
146; Rog. de (s. of preceding), 146 

Ceawlin, King of the West Saxons, 
157 

Cerney, South, 217 

Chadwick, Jas., Rector of King’s 
Stanley, 255 

Chair, Eliz., w. of Hen., 191; Hen. de, 


Archdeacon of, see 


191 

Chamberlain (Chamberlayne), Abra- 
ham (d. 1641), 209; Abraham (fl. 
1647), 209; Abraham (fl. 1647, s. of 
preceding), 209; Abraham (fl. 1680, 
? another), 164, 209-10, 212-13; 
Anne, w. of Abraham (fl. 1680), see 
Lloyd; Anne, w. of Thos., see 
Fream; Eliz., w. of John, 147; Hen., 
ZOE MONONA 7.0053 sl Hoe Zor: 
Thos., 148; fam., 210 A 

chamberlain, Luke the, see Luke; 
Wn. the, see Farley 

Chamberlayne, see Chamberlain 

Chandler, Geo., 193; Thos., 230; 
fam., 193 

Chandos, Lord, see Brydges, Edm.; 
Brydges, Geo.; Brydges, Giles 
(d. 1467); Brydges, Giles (d. 1511); 
Brydges, Giles (d. 1594); Brydges, 
Grey; Brydges, John; Brydges, 
Thos.; Brydges, Wm. 

chantries, see Churcham; Eastington; 
Frampton on Severn; Longney; 
Newnham; Westbury-on-Severn 

chaplain, David the, see David; John 
the, see John; Nic. the, see Nicholas; 
Patrick the, see Patrick; Steph. 
the, see Stephen; Wal. the, see 
Walter; Wm. the, see William 

Chapman, Anne, m. Thos. Whor- 
wood, 218; Eliz., w. of Ric., 220; 
Hen., 218; John, 220; Oliver, 55; 
Ric., 220; Mr. (fl. 1734), 246 

Chapple (Chappell), J. T., 135; John, 
Vicar of Frocester, 177 

charcoal-burning, 97, 112 

Charke, Hugh (fl. c. 1195), 34, 38; 
Hugh (fl. 1227, ? another), 41; 
Hugh (fl. c. 1240, ? same as pre- 
ceding), 38, 41; Hugh (fl. 1255, ? 
same as preceding), 91 

Charlecote (Warws.), 18 

Charles I, 163 

Charles, Wm., 42 

Charlton, Lewis, Bp. of Hereford, 48 

Chase Farm, see Tidenham 

Chauncy, Chas., 164; Eliz., see Lloyd 


go8 


Chavenage, see Horsley 

Chaxhill, see Westbury-on-Severn 

Cheddar, Eliz., see Cauntelo; Jane, 
m. Thos. Wykes, 260; Ric., 260 

cheese-making, 23, 68, 121, 174, 178, 
194, 262, 277, 283, 295 

Chepstow (Mon.), 62, 76, 78-9; as a 
regional centre, 5, 57, 61, 72; bridge, 
1, 60-1, 76; cast., 62, 64, 69, 273; 
named as address, 55, 65, 67, 71, 
74, 77, 113; port, 61, 72, 113; roads 
to, 4, 16, 54, 60, 85, 104-5; rly. 
bridge, 61; rlys. to, 35, 85, 105; 
St. Kynemark’s Priory, 71; vicar 
of, see Seys, Wm.; and see Striguil 

Chepstow Union, 73, 115 

Chester, Ric., 54; fam., 54 

Chester, Earl of; see Avranches, Hugh 
d’; Meschin, Ranulph le 

Chestnut Farm, see Haresfield 

Chetel (fl. 1066), 129 

Cheyne, Margery, see Deerhurst 

Chideock, Cath., m. 1 Wm. Stafford, 
2 John Arundell, 3 Rog. Lewknor, 
144; Cath., w. of John (fl. 1437), 
144; Eleanor, w. of John (d. 1415), 
m. 2 Ralph Bush, 144; Isabel, w. 
of John (fl. 1338, 1370), 144; John 
(Al. 1338, 1370), 144; John (d. 1415), 
144; John (fl. 1437); 144; fam., 144 

Chideock (Dors.), 144 

‘Chingestune’, 85 

Chinn, Anne, 8; Eliz., w. of Jonathan 
(fl. late 18th cent.), 40; Eliz. (? 
same as preceding), see Hayle; 
John, 42 n; Jonathan (fl. 1707), 40; 
Jonathan (fl. late 18th cent.), 40; 
Thos. (fl. 1692), 89; Thos. (fl. 
1741), 40; —, m. Mr. Jones, 8; 
—,m. Mr. Richardson, 8 

chirched, ploughing-service called, 
68-9 

chocolate-making, 165 

Cholditch, John, 33 

Church Building Soc., 75 

Church End, see Frampton on Severn 

church houses, see Blaisdon; Chur- 
cham; Eastington; Frocester; 
Moreton Valence; Newnham; 
Randwick; Saul; Standish; Stanley, 
Leonard; Westbury-on-Severn; 
Wheatenhurst; Woolaston 

church-scot, 68-9 

Churcham, 1, 3-4, 11-29; adv., 25; 
agric., 21-2; Birdwood, 11, 13, 17, 
21-2, 27-8; Birdwood Common, 
4, II, 13, 21-2; bridges, 16; chant., 
27; char., 29; ch., 11-12, 25-8, $333 
ch. ho., 27; Churcham Ct., 12, 18, 
22, 25; Ct., 245 dom..arch.,. 12-13, 
15; farms, 22; fields, 12, 21-2; inc., 
Tilo n2ee Indew2gs inns, 135015) 
Linton, 11, 24, 15-19, 22-5, 28-9; 
man., 11, 17-18, 21-2, 24; man.- 
ho., see Churcham, Churcham Ct.; 
Morton, 11, 13 ”, 17; nonconf., 28; 
Oakle Street, 13; par. officers, 24; 
poor relief, 24-5; pop., 16-17; 
rectory, 18, 21, 25-6; roads, 12, 16; 
Rom. rem., 28; sch., 27-8; tithes, 
25; vicarage, 25-6; vicarage ho., 
25-6; vicars of, 17-18, 25-6; and 
see Kingswood, Thos.; woodland, 
11-12; and see Highnam; Over 

Churchend, see Eastington; Longney; 
Tidenham 

Churchill, John, 234; Sarah, see 
Winston; Sir Winston, 241; fam., 
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Churchyard, Hen., 67; Mary Ann, 67 

Chute, Geo., Vicar of Frampton on 
Severn, 153 

cider, manufacture of, 4, 9, 22-3, 68, 
7°, 95, 109-12, 121, 163, 178, 194, 
198, 212, 221%; 262, 277-8, 205; 
trade in, 32, 96, 278 
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Cigogné, Engelard de, 259 

Cinderford, 4, 35, 49 

Cirencester, 260; Abbey, 152 7 

Civil War incidents, see Eastington; 
Framilode; Frampton on Severn; 
Frocester, Highnam; Newnham; 
Tidenham; Westbury-on-Severn 

Clapton, 239 

Clare, Gil. de, Earl of Pembroke (d. 
c. 1148), 62, 106, 113, 273; Gil. de 
(d. c. 1185), 62, 273; Gil. de, Earl 
of Gloucester (d. 1314), 113; 
Isabel de, m. Wm. Marshal (d. 
L210) 02, 277350 oan nde enn 
Ric. de, Earl of Pembroke, 30, 62, 
106-7, 273; Wal. de, 62, 103, 106— 
7, 113, 115, 273; fam., 54, 71 

Clarke (Clark), Francis, 113; Ric., 
1443; Sophia, 267; Wm., 263 

Clay Coton, see Coton, Clay 

Clayfield, Rob., Vicar of Longney, 204 

Claypits, see Eastington 

Clayton, Marg., 118; Ric., 118 

Clearwell, in Newland, 89 

Cleeve, see Westbury-on-Severn 

Cliff, Wm., Vicar of Woolaston and 
Dean of Bangor, 115 

Cliffield, Phil., Vicar of Woolaston 
and Dean of Bangor, 115 

Clifford, Adelaide Hilda, w. of Hen. 
Francis, m. 2 J. A. T. Miller, 145; 
Alice, m. Wm. Teste, 146; Anne, 
w. of Jas. (d. 1544), m. 2 Nic. 
Wicks, 145, 160; Ant., 145, 161; 
Cath., w. of Wm. (fl. 1302, 1320), 
145; Christian, w. of Edm. (d. by 
1681), m. 2 Sam. Leet, 147; Edm. 
(d. by 1681), 147; Edm. (fl. 1691), 
147; Eliz., m. John Staure, 146; 
Geo., 145; Henrietta Hilda Eliz., 
m. Peter F. S. Clifford, 145; Hen. 
(fl. 1328), 1457, 150; Hen. (d. 
1452), 145; Hen. (d. 1485), 145; 
Hen. (d. 1559), 145, 147, 293; 
Hen. (fl. 17th cent.), 145; Hen. 
Clifford (d. 1867), 119, 139, 145-6; 
Hen. Francis (d. 1917), 145; Hen. 
Jas. (d. 1891), 145; Hugh de, 143, 
151; Jas. (d. by 1424), 145-6, 160, 
166-7; Jas. (d. 1468), 145, 160; 
Jas. (d. 1544), 145, 147, 160; Jas. 
(d. 1613), 145, 147, 152-3, 161, 293; 
Jas. (fl. 17th cent., another), 145; 
Joan, w. of Jas. (d. by 1424), 145, 
160; Joan, m. — Upton, 147; 
John de (d. 1299), 144, 147; John 
(fis91320; "ex 1350))" 1453 Johnu(d: 
1397), 145-6; John (fl. c. 1600), 
145; John (d. 1684), 143, 145; 
Marg., w. of Jas. (d. 1468), m. 2 — 
Hyde, 160; Marg., w. of Wal. 
(fl. c. 1180), 143; Margery, w. of 
John (d. 1299), 144; Mary, m. 
John Cage, 145; Mary, m. Nat. 
Clutterbuck, 145; Maud, w. of 
Hen. (fl. 1328), 145”; (formerly 
Winchcombe), Nat., 119, 130, 
143-5, 148, 150, 153; (formerly 
Haggie), Peter F. S., 145; Rosa- 
mund, dau. of John (d. 1684), 142; 
Rosamund, dau. of Wal. (fl. c 
1180), 139, 143, 161; Ric. de (d. i 
1213), 142, 147, 150; Ric. de (fl. c. 
1225, 1236), 139, 143, 146-7; Ric. 
de (fl. 1294, 1303, another), 144; 
Ric. (d. 1658), 145, 147, 157, 160, 
163; Sarah, w. of Ric. (fl. 1294, 
1303), 144; Steph. de, 145 7; Wal. 
(fl. c. 1180, formerly Wal. son of 
Ric. son of Pons), 143, 150, 200; 
Wal. de (fl. 1200, 1249, s. of 
preceding), 143, 150; Wm. (fl. 
1302, 1320), 145; Wm. (fl. early 
15th cent.), 146; Wm. (fl. c. 1600), 
145; fam., 130, 139, 1477, 148, 
150, 154, 161 


Clifford Priory (Herefs.), 147, 152 

Clifton, 114, 298 

Clifton on Teme (Worcs.), 85 

Clinton, John (fl. 1397), 146; John, 
Lord Clinton (fl. 1486), 183; Wm. 
de, Earl of Huntingdon, 183; fam., 
146 

Clissold, Augustus, 273; Steph., 276, 
280, §28250 D hos. 235s eta 
1672), 218 

cloth-marks, 2437, 249, 261 n, 
271 1,276 n 

cloth-mills and cloth-making, 42, 96, 
II2, 121-2, 125, 132-3, 150-1, 
LO4—5.) L775 e eee ein 22h yes 
238, 245, 251-2, 254, 262, 272, 278, 
280-2, 295-6; and see dyeing; 
weaving 

Clowes, Dorothy, 67 

Clutterbuck, Anne, w. of Ric. (d. 
1778), ms 2) Win. Pryernpersi; 
Bridget, see Mitchell; C. J., 109; 
Cath. (fl. 1540), w. of —, 132; Cath., 
w. of Jasper (d. 1696), m. 2 Wm. 
Payne, 248; Chas., 130; Edm., 247; 
Eliz., w. of Ric. (d. 1591), 130, 248, 
249 n; Eliz., w. of Thos. (fl. mid 
17th cent.), see Fream; Eliz., m. 
Rob. Oldisworth, 247; Fabian, 130; 
Giles (d. 1760), 130; Jas. (fl. 1770), 
259; Jas. (d. 1786, probably 
another), 249; Jasper (d. 1627), 
247-8, 251; Jasper (d. 1696), 248; 
Jasper (d. 1752), 248, 251; Jasper 
(d. 1782), 248-9, 251-2; Joan, 
w. of Ric. (d. 1591), 248; John 
(d. 1524), 123”, 132; John (d. 
1664), 130; John (d. 1677), 261; 
John (d. 1680), 248; John (d. 1839), 
249, 261; Josias, 40; Marg., w. of 
Jasper (d. 1627), 248; Margery, 
see Webb; Martha, m. Wm. Read, 
249; Mary, w. of John (d. 1839), 
249-50; Mary, w. of Nat., see 
Clifford; Mary, w. of Wm. (d. 
1626), 130; Nat., 130, 145; Ric. 
(d. 1551), 259; Ric (d. 1591), 
123 1, 130, 133, 247-9, 2513 
Ric. (d. 1623), 130; Ric. (d. 1629), 
261; Ric. (d. 1652), 130, 133 7; Ric. 
(d. 1670), 248; Ric. (d. 1677), 249; 
Ric. (d. 1714, of Millend), 130; 
Ric. (d. 1714, of Peckstreet), 249, 
201°) Ric. (d2 1718); @240ss Ric. 
(d. 1735), 130, 137-8; Ric. (d. 
1775), 130, 140, 145; Ric. (d. 
1778, of Millend), 130; Ric. (d. 
1778, of Peckstreet), 246, 249; 
Ric. (fl. 1871), 249; Rob., 251; 
Sam., 87; Sarah, m. Edw. Cox, 
130; Sarah, m. John Hawker, 248- 
9; Thos. (fl. 1548), 133; Thos. 
(d. 1614), 247; Thos. (d. 1666), 
247; Thos. (fl. mid 17th cent.), 
148; Thos. (d. 1696), 248; Thos. 
(d. by 1717), 248, 251-2; Thos. 
(d. 1814), 249-50; Wal. (fl. 1525), 
132500 Wal. (S547, 0 05545005 
another), 132; Wm. (d. 1588), 130; 
Wm. (d. 1609), 130, 133; Wm. 
(d. 1626), 130; Wm. (d. 1655), 247; 
Wm. (fl. 1695), 247; Wm. (d. 
1698, another), 270”; Wm. (d. 
1700), 130; Wm. (d. 1705), 130; 
Sir Wm. (fl. 1707), 40; Wm. (d. 
1727), 130, 145; Wm. (fl. 1755), 87; 
fam., 122, 256, 259, 261; fam. of 
Millend, 130-1, 137; fam. of 
Nastend and Frampton on Severn, 
130, 11373001455) 054 eae OF 
Nupend, 130; fam. of Peckstreet, 
249; fam. of Stanley Ho., 248, 251 

Cnut, king, 30 7, 36 7 

coach-building, 23 

coal, mining of, 51, 72, 104, 110, I14; 
trade in, 32, 72, 139, 157, 283, 290 
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Coaley, 170-1, 174, 176, 178 

Cobham, Eleanor, see FitzAlan; 
Reynold de, 273 

Cockshoot, see Newnham 

Codrington, Francis (d. 1557), 146-7; 
Francis (d. 1581), 146; Giles, 146, 
161; Isabel, w. of Giles, 146; Marg., 
m. Edw. Bromwich, 146; Mary, w 
of Wm., 146; Ric., 146, 161; Wm., 
146; fam., 147” 

Coke, see Cooke 

Colchester, Sir Duncombe, 87, 91; 
Eliz., w. of John, 87; Eliz., w. of 
Ric., 87; John, 87; Maynard 
(d. 1715), 87-9, 101; Maynard 
(d. 1756), 87, 91, 99; Maynard 
(d. 1787), 87, 90; Maynard (d. 1860), 
81, 87; Ric., 87; fam., 80, 87-8, 
go-1 

Colchester-Wemyss, J. M., 87; Sir 
Maynard Francis (fl. 1944), 87; 
(formerly Wemyss and Wemyss- 
Colchester), Maynard Willoughby 
(d. 1930), 87-8; Stella, w. of J. M., 
87; fam., 91 

Cole, S. T., 184 

Coleman fam., 95 

Colethrop, John of, 235; Wm. of, 235 

Colethrop, see Standish 

Coley, Ralph, 247 

Collier, Ant., curate of Moreton 
Valence and of Wheatenhurst, 214; 
Rob., 280 

Collins, Fred., 93; Hen., 93; John 
(fl. 1809, 1829), 253; John (fl. 1839, 
another), 93; W. H., 37, 40; Wm., 
11g 

Coln Rogers, rector of, see Ratcliffe, 
Rob. 

Colston (formerly Ready), Alex., 292; 
Sophia, see Edwards 

Columpna, Cardinal John de, 176 

commons and waste land, 4, 22, 50-1, 
52, 53, 55-6, 59-60, 68-70, 110- 
II, 125, 186, 194, 244; and see 
Blaisdon, Nottswood Hill; Chur- 
cham, Birdwood Common; Saul, 
Saul Warth; Selsley, Selsley Com- 
mon; Slimbridge, Slimbridge 
Warth; Tidenham, Tidenham 
Chase; Westbury-on-Severn, Wal- 
more Common; Woolaston, Wool- 
aston Common; Woolaston, Wool- 
aston Wood 

Comyn, Eliz., m. 1 Ric. Talbot, 2 
Sir John Bromwich, 208-9; Joan, 
see Valence; John, 208 

Cone brook, 1, 51, 102-3, 105, 112-13 

Cone Pill, see Woolaston 

Congregationalists, 49, 101, 154, 169, 
205, 229, 266, 287-8 

Conolly, John Chas., 249; Thos. Ric., 
249 

Constaunce fam., 91 

Controne, Pancius de, 183 

Conway, Anne, w. of John, 118 7; 
John, 118 

Coof, John, see Helion 

Cooke (Coke, Cook), Alice, see Spil- 
man; Anne, m. Roynon Jones, 19; 
Sir Ant., 234, 239; Edw.,19; Dennis, 
19; Jane, see Danvers; John (fl. 
1459), 226; John (d. by 1551), 93; 
Joyce, see Lucy; Lawr., curate of 
Newnham, 47; Marg., w. of John 
(d. by 1551), ? m. 2 — Bailey, 93; 
Mary, m. Hen. Guise, 19; Ric., 
275; Sir Rob. (d. 1643), 18-19, 40; 
Rob., Vicar of Churcham (fl. 
1690), 26; Thos., Rector of Blais- 
don, 10; Wal., 226; Sir Wm. (d. 
1618), 18, 92; Wm. (d. c. 1700), 19; 
fam., 17, 26, 278 

Cooper, Anne, see Purnell; Sir Chas., 
172-3; Edw., 147; Mary Eliz., see 
Graham-Clarke; Purnell Bransby, 


see Purnell; R. J., 157, 162; Ric., 
280; Rob. Bransby, 162, 169; 
Thos. (fl. 1812), 280; Thos. Beale 
(fl. 1851), 40 

Cooper and Wathen, firm of, 280 

Copner, Wm., 282 

Corsliche, Wm. de, 13 

Cosby, Sir Hen., 63, 65, 76 

Cosham, Wm., 289 

Coton, Clay (Northants.), 117 

Cotton, Geo., 293 

Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, 
229, 287 

Courtauld Institute, 
university of 

Courtenay, Eliz., see Grey; Hen., 
Earl of Devon, 209 

Coventry (Warws.), 241 

Cowles, Anne, w. of John (d. by 
1865), 294; John (fl. 1691), 162; 
John (fl. 1714, ? s. of preceding), 
294; John (fl. 1743, s. of preced- 
ing), 294; John (d. by 1865), 294; 
Thos. (fl. 1680), 207; Thos. (d. 
1631), 207; Toby, 162, 294 

Cowley, Joan, m. Thos. Kyrle, 7; 
Rog., 7; Wm., 7 

Cowley, 198, 201 

Cowley’s Elm, see Rodley 

Cowmeadow, Jas., 50 

Cox, Edw., 130; Giles, 
Sarah, see Clutterbuck 

Cranham, rector of, see Stock, Chas. 

Crawley-Boevey, Sir Francis, 92; 
Sir Launcelot, 92; Sir Martin, 92; 
hos: (fe 1731), 953) sir hos, 


see London, 


29, 224; 


(d. 1818), 92, 179m, 193; Sir 
Thos. (d. 1847), 92, 193; Sir 
Thos. (d. 1912), 92; —, see 


Savage; fam., 10, 95 

Crawshay, Edwin, 8; Hen., 8, 10 

Cretra Investments Ltd., 248 

Cripps, Hen., Vicar of Stonehouse 
and of Preston, 285-6; W. P., 19 

Crisp, Hen., 287 

Croilli, Margery de, 183; Ric. de, 183; 
Wal. de, 183 

Cromwell, Oliver, Lord Protector, 
106, 110-11, 240, 286; Thos., 18, 
209 

Crook, John, 54 

Croome, Eliz., see Fielder; Jas. 
Fielder (d. 1836), 235; Jas. Fielder 
(d. 1853), 236; Mary, w. of Jas. 
Fielder (d. 1836), 236; Mary Eliz., 
m. Geo. Pardoe, 236; ‘Thos. 
Clutterbuck, 286; Wm. (fl. 1803), 
235; Wm. Michell (fi. 1920), 236 

crops, less common, see flax; hemp; 


hops; osiers; teasels; turnips; 
vineyards; withies 
Cross (Crosse), Edw., Vicar of 


Stonehouse, 285; John, Prior of 
Stanley, 266 

crosses, 13, 26, 32, 57, 78, 81, 189, 
199, 205 

Crozier, Mr. (fl. 1834), 262 

cruck-framed buildings, 6, 12, 39, 83, 
99, 124, I40, 148, 158, 179-80, 
183, 189, 193, 199, 243, 258, 290 

Cruger, Hen., 292; Sam. Peach, see 
Peach 

Crump, Dan., 299; Thos., 33 

Cugley, John, 226 

Cullimore, — (fl. 1922), 172; — (fl. 
1967, s. of preceding), 172 

Culver House, the, see Newnham, 
Blythe Court 

Culverbrid, Hen., 220; Wm., 220 

Cumberland, Ric. Denison, 260; 
Susannah, w. of Ric. Denison, see 
Timbrell; Susannah Willet, m. 
John Price Jones, 260 

Curre, Mary, 79; Mrs. J. M. (? 
same as preceding), 65; fam., 79 

Currer, Ric., see Farr; Thos., see Farr 
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Curthose, Rob., 37 

Curtis, Albinia Frances, see Hayward 
Winstone; John Adey, 219 

Curtis-Hayward, Albinia Frances, see 
Hayward Winstone; John (d. 1874), 
184, 218-19, 223; John Fred. (d. 
1923), 218-19; Miles, 217; Reg., 
219; fam., 184, 218, 221-2 

Cutha (d. 584), 157 


Dale fam., 147 

Danes, battle with, 62 

Daneway, see Bisley 

Dangerfield, Nic., 
271 n; fam., 271 

Daniel, Thos., 142 

Daniels, Alfred, 161; E. H., 215; 
—, w. of E. H., 210 

Danvers, Jane, m. 1 Geo. Herbert, 2 
Sir Rob. Cooke, 17 

Darling, Ant., 66; Ric., 66; Susanna, 
w. of Ant., m. 2 Francis James, 66 

Darell, Harriet Mary, w. of Sir Wm. 
Lionel, 168; Sir Jeffery, 166; Sir 
Lionel Edw. (d. 1919), 160-1, 169; 
Sir Lionel E. H. M. (d. 1954), 159- 
61; Sir Wm. Lionel, Rector of 
Fretherne, 157, 160-2, 166, 168; 
fam., 168 

Daubeny, H. W. B., curate of 
Cainscross, 286; Hen., 286; fam., 
287 

David ap Howell, see Howell 

David the chaplain, 297 

David, John, Vicar of Longney, 204 

Davies (Davis), Arthur, 108; Mrs. 
D. K., 294; Francis, 66, 71; Jas., 
67, 74; Martin, 108; Mary (fl. 
1721), 66; Mary (d. 1836), m. 
Dan. Burr, 6740745 RaiSs 2515 
Wm., Rector of Eastington (fl. 
1776, 1817), 136; Wm. (fl. late 
19th cent.), 270; fam., 281 

d’Avranches, see Avranches 

Day, John, curate of Moreton Valence, 
214 

Daystrom, Ltd., 221 

De Visme, Jas., 193 

De Voto Abbey (co. Wexford), Abbot 
of, see Lancaut, Hen. of 

Dean, Margery of, 184; Ric., 253 

Dean, Forest of, 1, 3-4, 32, 36, 42, 
92, 96, 104-5, 113, 149, 210, 212; 
Blaize Bailey, 29, 34-5, 38-40; 
bounds of, 6, 12, 15, 29, 51, 80-1, 
103, I10; commissioners of, 110; 
common of pasture in, 41, 94; 
foresters of, 7, 38-40; Lea Bailey, 
6; service of keeping, 1 

Dean, ancient man. called, 1 

Deerhurst, John (fl. 1403), 278; 
John (d. 1484), 184, 278; Margery, 
w. of Thos. (d. 1505), m. 2 — 
Cheyne, 184; Eliz., m. Wal. 
Barrow, 184; Thos. (fl. 1426, 
1451), 184, 278; Thos. (d. 1505), 
184; Thos. (? d. 1511), 184; fam., 
278 

Defoe, Dan., 54 

Degge, Staunton, 247 

Delamare (de la Mare) Amselise, w. 
of Wm., 181; Isabel, see Eyllesford; 
Parnel, 181; Rob., 181; Ric., 87, 
98 2; Wm., 181; fam., 179 

Delawne, Judith, 209 

Denison, Anne, see Pierce; Jas. 
(fl. 1797), 249; Jas. (fl. 1842, s. of 
preceding), 249; Wm., 249 

deodands, 3 

Derby, Earl of, 208; and see Henry IV 

Derneford, Rog. de, 107, 116; Wm. 
de, 108 

Despenser, Adam le, 243, 245-6, 253; 
Aumary le (d. by 1215), 245; 
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271; Steph., 


Aumary le (fl. 1303, 1309), 246-7; 
Hugh le, the elder, 36; Hugh, the 
younger, 63; Thurstan le (fl. 12th 
cent.), 245; Thurstan le (fl. 1221, 
1235), 245; Wal. le, 245 

Devereux, Wm., 246 

Devon, Earl of, see Courtenay, Hen. 

Dickinson, Wm., Rector of Easting- 
ton, 136 

Didmarton, John of, 7 

Dimock, Jas. F., 273; John (d. 1808), 
273, 281, 284; John (fl. 1819), 281; 
fam., 270 

Dimor brook, 216 

Dinham (Mon.), 219 

Ditchley, Joan, w. of John, 235; John, 


235 
d’Ivry, Rog., see FitzOsbern 
Dobbs & Taylor (later Dobbs & Co.), 


42 

Dobyns, Cath., 146 

Dodington, Anne, m. 1 Rob. Gre- 
ville, 2 Thos. Hoby, 172, 176, 218- 
19; John, 172, 217; Wm. (d. 1600), 
172, 217, 219; Sir Wm. (d. 1638), 
172, 217, 222; Wm. (s. of pre- 
ceding), 217 

Dooding, Joan, m. — Aspley, 198; 
Wm., 199; and see Dowding 

Dopping, John, 153 =" 

Dorset, Marquess of, see Grey, Thos. 

dovecots, 63, 68, 129, 146-7, 173, 
200, 218, 234, 248, 254 

Dow-Mac Concrete Ltd., 221 

Dowdeswell, Cecily, see Prowe; Edm.., 
201; Rob., 201; —, dau. of Edm., 
201; —, m. Rob. Foswell, 201 

Dowdeswell, rector of, see Baker, Wm. 

Dowding, John, 9; and see Dooding 

Dowell, John Baker Bridges, 247 

Downe, John, 192 

Downe, Viscount, see Ducie, Sir Wm. 

Downton, see Frocester 

Downton,Stanley, see Stanley, Leonard 

Draper, Cornelius (fl. 1692), 89; 
Cornelius (d. 1720, ? same as 
preceding), 102 

Drew son of Pons, 143 

Drew, A. E., & Son, 296; Sarah 
Peglar, 275 

Driffield, 264 

Droitwich (Worcs.), 174 

Dryden, John, poet, 196 

Duchy of Lancaster hundred, 1 

Ducie, Eliz., w. of Sir Rob., 172; 
Eliz., m. Edw. Moreton, 172, 246; 
Frances, w. of Sir Wm., m. 2 Phil. 
Sheppard, 172; Sir Ric., 172, 246; 
Sir Rob., 172, 246; Sir Wm., later 
Vct. Downe, 172, 246 

Ducie, Earl, see Moreton, Thos. 
Reynolds; Moreton, Hen.; Lord, 
see Moreton, Francis; Moreton, 
Mat.; Moreton, Mat. Ducie; More- 
ton, Thos. 

Dudbridge, see Rodborough 

Dudley, Edm., 209; Eliz., see Grey; 
John, Earl of Warwick and Duke of 
Northumberland, 132, 135, 209 

Dudstone and King’s Barton hun- 
dred, 1, 119, 190, 216, 221-2 

Dunsford, J. H., Vicar of Frampton 
on Severn and Rector of Fre- 
therne, 153, 166 

Durand the sheriff, see Gloucester, 
Durand of 

Durham, Bishop of, see Barrington, 
Shute 

Dursley, John of, Rector of Fre- 


therne, 165 
Dursley, 42, 119, 134, 155, 162, 164, 
227 


Dutton, Jas. Huntley, Lord Sher- 
| borne, 234; John (fl. 1625), 87; 
John, Lord Sherborne (d. 1862), 
207, 229, 234; Sir Ralph (d. 1646), 
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Dutton (cont.) 
209, 234; Sir Ralph (fl. 1681, c. 
1708), 161, 209-10, 213; Wm. 
(d. 1618), 234; Wm. (d. 1675), 234; 
fam., 209, 234 

dyeing, 42, 133, 195, 227, 278, 281 

Dyer, Anne, see Hooke; Eliz., m. 
Mic. Heathcote, 144; Hele, 144; 
Wm., 144 

Dygas, Alice, 157; John, 157; Ken- 
elm, 157 

Dyston, John, Vicar of Frocester, 176 


Earl, John, 98-9 

East Dean Rural District, 9, 25 

East Lynne, 33 

Eastington, 119-20, 123-39; adv., 
135-6; agric., 130-1; boundaries, 
123, 139, 155, 156, 157, 257, 267; 
bridges, 125,127; chant., 137; char., 
138-9; ch., 123-4, 127, 135-8, 176— 
7; ch. ho., 137; Churchend, 123-5, 
127, 138 n; Churchend Mill, 123-4, 
128, 132-4; Civil War incident, 
127>, .Claypits,,| 1235 e225 355 
Claypits Farm, 129-30; ct., 134; 
dom. arch., 124-5, +172; Easting- 
ton Pk., see Eastington, Leaze, 
the; farms, 132; fields, 123, 131-2; 
fishery, 123, 136; inc., 123, 132; 
ind., 132-3; inns, 124-5, 127; 
Leaze, the (or Eastington Pk.), 
123-4, 127-9; man., 119, 123-5, 
127-38, 157; man.-ho., 124, 127-9; 
Meadow Mill, 128, 133; Millend, 
123, 125, 127-8, 130-1, 134, 137; 
Millend Mill, 123 , 125, 128, 130—- 
I, 133, 257, 262; mills, 132-3, 138; 
and see Eastington, Churchend 
Mill; Eastington, Meadow Mill; 
Eastington, Millend Mill; named 
as address, 149, 187, 192, 259, 262, 
282; Nastend, 123-4, 128, 130, 132, 
137; nonconf., 138; Nupend, 124— 
5; 127, 130, 132, 134, 136-8; 
par. officers, 134; poor relief, 134— 
5; pop., 123-4, 127; rectors of, 
135-7, 164; and see Méw, Sam.; 
Rimmer, Ric.; Stephens, Rob.; 
rectory, 135-6; rectory ho., 124-5, 
136, 138; roads, 124-5, 127, 271; 
Rom. rem., 125; sch., 124, 136, 138; 
St. George’s Diocesan ‘Training 
Sch., 124; tithes, 135, 187; tithings, 
123-4; Westend, 124, 127-8, 132; 
woodland, 123; wkho., 135, +172; 
and see Alkerton 

Eaton, Castle (Wilts.), 26 

Ebborn, Mr., 92 

Ebley, in Stonehouse, 130, 251, 267, 
270-3, 278, 286; Ebley Ct., 276, 
278, 280n; Ebley Mill, 252, 268, 
270, 276, 278, 280, 282, 284; 
estates in, 275-6; ind., 278, 280, 
282-4; mills, 278, 279, 280, 282; 
and see Ebley, Ebley Mill; Ebley, 
Oil Mill; nonconf., 229, 287-8; 
Oil Mill, 250, 268, 271, 273, 278, 
282; sch., 288 

Ebworth, see Painswick 

Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 18, 47 

Eckley, John, 292, 296; Sir Sam., 292; 
Thos., 292 

Edgar, king, 200 

Edington, Wm. of, Bp. 
chester, 160 

Edington (Wilts.), 160 

Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, 3, 89 

Edmund ap Gwylym ap Hopkin, see 
Hopkin 

Edmund the freeman, 220 

Edmunds, Martha, see Pyrke; (or 
Williams), Thos., 65; Wm., 65 

Edric (fl. r1th cent.), 190 


of Win- 


Edric (fl. 1086, ? another), 129 

Edvin Loach (Herefs.), 85 

Edward the Confessor, 1, 157 

Edward II, 36, 62, 233 

Edward III, 36 

Edward IV, 291 

Edward the taverner, 181 

Edwards, David, see Purnell-Edwards; 
Mary, m. Francis Willoughby, 
292; Sam., 250; Sophia, m. Alex. 
Colston, 292; Thos., 292 

Edwin, Edw., 79 

Edwy, king, 62 

effigies, monumental, 138, 154, 188, 


19 

Effingham, Earl of, see Howard, 
Thos. (fl. 1759); Howard, Thos. 
(d. 1791) | 

Eldridge, Brian, 241 

electronic instruments, manufacture 
of, 221 

Elizabeth I, 161, 171, 173 

Elkstone, Hen., Vicar of Woolaston, 
116 

Elliot, Geo., 281; John (fl. 1775), 288; 
John (fl. 1791, 1798, ? another), 
262; John, curate (later vicar) of 
Randwick (d. 1891), 229; Thos., 
93; Mr. (fl. 1773), 281; fam., 281 

Ellis, Ant., 89; Dan., 205; Jos. 
(d. 1771), 130, 271; Jos. (fl. 18th 
cent, ? same as preceding), 229; 
Rob., 229; Rog., 200 2; Wm. Viner, 
205 n; fam., 200 

Elmore, 19, 90, 178, 180-1, 185, 197, 
204, 220 

Elsi (fl. 1066, 1086), 200, 203 

Elstow Priory (Beds.), 285 

Elton, Abraham, 298; 
Mitchell; Jacob, 87 

Elton, see Westbury-on-Severn 

elver fishing, 112, 206 

Ely, Ant., curate of Wheatenhurst, 297 

emigration, 203, 225, 228, 245, 254, 
264 

engineering, 122, 133, 284 

engineers, see Brunel, I. K.; Free- 
man, Fox & Partners; Mott, Hay & 
Anderson; Perronet; Rennie, John; 
Roberts, Sir Gil.; Telford, Thos. 

England, Kings and Queens of, see 
Boleyn, Anne; Braganza, Cath. of; 
Charles I; Cnut; Edgar; Edward 
the Confessor; Edward I1; Edward 
III; Edward IV; Edwy; Elizabeth 
I; Flanders, Maud of; Henry I; 
Henry II; Henry III; Henry IV; 
Henry V; Henry VIII; Isabella; 
James I; John; Richard III; 
Valois, Cath. of; Victoria; William 
I; William II; Woodville, Eliz. 

English Bicknor, see Bicknor, English 

Epney, see Moreton Valence 

Erasmus, Desiderius, his Paraphrases, 
196 

Erlingham (or Fryer), Edw., curate 
of Newnham, 47 

Ernesi (fl. 11th cent.), 143 

Ernisius, Ralph son of, see Ralph 

Essex, Earl of, see Bohun, Humph. de; 
FitzPeter, Geof. 

Essex, benefice in, 285 

Estoft, Chris., 91 

estrays, 3, 73 

Ethelmund son of Ingeld, 17 

Ethelric (fl. 804), s. of Ethelmund, 


Eliz., see 


17 

Eu, Wm. of, 62, 106-7, 113, 273, 280 

Evangelist Brothers of the Common 
Life, 276 

Evans, Aaron, 281; Eliz., 102; Evan, 
77; Thos., 296; Wm., 77 

Evesham, Wal. of, Vicar of Standish, 
240 

Evesham (Worcs.), 24, 95 

Exeter, Bishops of, see FitzOsbern, 
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Osbern; Stafford, Edm.; Dean 
of, see Kingscote, Wm. of 

Eycott, H., 130; Hen. (? same as 
preceding), 172, 282; Fred. (fl. 
1839), 130; Fred. (fl. 1840, ? same 
as preceding), 282; Messrs. (fl. late 
18th cent.), 281-2 

Eyllesford, John of, 87; Isabel, w. of 
John, m. 2 Ric. de la Mare, 87, 98 n; 
Wm. of, 87 


Fairoak, Wm., Rector of Fretherne, 
166 

fairs, see Alkerton; Beachley; Framp- 
ton on Severn; Newnham; Saul; 
Stanley, King’s; Stanley, Leonard; 
Stonehouse 

Fairweather, Valentine, 147 

Faithorne, Jos., 150-1, 164 

Farleigh Priory (Wilts.), 62, 69, 96 

Farley, Bennett, w. of Wm., 183; 
Joan of, 183; Lettice of, 183; Wm., 
Abbot of Gloucester, 181; (or the 
chamberlain), Wm. of, 183 

Farley manor, see Hardwicke 

Farleys End, see Hardwicke 

Farr (or Currer), Ric., 201; (or 
Currer), Thos., 201 ; (or Currer), —, 
w. of Thos., see Foswell 

‘Fethanleag’, 157 

Featherstone, Alice, see 
Thos., 150 

Fell brook, 170 

felonies, right to hear, 73 

felons’ goods, 3, 73, 203 

Fenn, Edw., 119 

Fenton, T. J., 19, 28 

Fenwick, C. F., 166 

ferries, see Beachley, passage; Brock- 
weir, passage; Framilode, passage; 
New Passage; Newnham, passage; 
Shepherdine; Tintern, passage 

Field, Edm., 98-9; Ernulphus of the, 
183-4; Gil. of the, 183; John of the, 
Abbot of Gloucester (fl. 1243), 181; 
John of the (fl. 1327, 1332), 184; 
Rob. of the (fl. 1185), 183; Rob. of 
the (fl. c. 1240, ? another), 183; 
Rob. of the (d. c. 1308), 183; Rob. 
of the (fl. 1316), 183-4; Rob. of the 
(undated), 223 

Field Court, see Hardwicke 

Fielder, Eliz., m. Wm. Croome, 235; 
Geo., 235 

Finch, Erasmus, 163 

fire, damage by, see Blaisdon; Newn- 
ham; Stanley, Leonard 

Fisher, Mrs. Y., 264 

fisheries, see Eastington; elver fish- 
ing; Framilode; Frampton on 
Severn; Frome; Highnam; lam- 
prey fishing; long-net fishing; 
Longney; Moreton Valence; Newn- 
ham; putcher-weirs; Quedgeley; 
salmon fishing; Severn; shrimp 
fishing; Stonehouse; stop-net fish- 
ing; Tidenham; Westbury-on- 
Severn; Woolaston; Wye 

Fisheries Commission, 139 

FitzAlan, Eleanor, w. of John (d. 
1379), m. 2 Reynold de Cobham, 
246, 273-4; Eleanor, w. of John 
(d. 1421), m. 2 Ric. Poyning, 3 Wal. 
Hungerford, 246, 274; Eliz., w. of 
John (d. 1391), 246; Hen., Earl of 
Arundel, 246, 274; Humph., Earl 
of Arundel, 246; John (d. 1379), 
246, 273; John (d. 1391), 246, 273; 
John, Earl of Arundel (d. 1421), 
246, 274; John, Earl of Arundel 


Bowser; 


(d. 1435), 246; Ric., Earl of 
Arundel, 273; Thos., Earl of 
Arundel, 246, 274; Wm., Earl 


of Arundel (d. 1487), 246, 274; 


Wm. Earl of Arundel (d. 1544), 246, 


274 

FitzHerbert, Eleanor, w. of Herbert 
(d. 1321), 192; Herbert (fl. 12th 
cent.), 190, 192, 217; Herbert (d. 
1321), 192; John (or John son of 
Reynold), 192, 195; Lucy, see 
Gloucester; Mat., 181, 192-3; Peter, 
192; Reynold, 192; fam., 194 

FitzOsbern, Osbern, Bp. of Exeter, 
62; (or d’Ivry or de Breteuil), Rog., 
Earl of Hereford, 62, 71; Wm., 
oe of Hereford, 61-2, 71, 73, 106, 
181 

FitzPain, Ela, w. of Rob. (fl. 1327, 
1338), 144; Isabel, w. of Rob. (d. 
by 1315), 144; Rob. (d. by 1315), 
142, 144, 150-1; Rob. (fl. 1327, 
1338), 144, 148, 150 

FitzPeter, Geof., Earl of Essex, 291; 
Maud, m. Hen. de Bohun, 208, 291, 


295 
Flanders, Maud of, m. Wm. I, 106 
Flanders, service in, 273 
flax, 22, 94, 150, 220, 295 
Flaxley, 1, 6-7, 10-11, 32, 79, 85, 

92,95, lor 
Flaxley Abbey, 10 7, 39; Abbot of, 95; 

and see Berkeley, Wm.; William; 

estates of, 7, 34, 40, 80, 91, 95-6, 

200 n; monk of, 47 
Fleming, Adam the, see Adam 
Fletcher, G. W., 246; H., & Son, 133; 

Jeecros J. Gy (2463) Joan, wil of 

John (fl. 1382), 43; John (fl. 14th 

cent.), 43; John (fl. 1382, s. of 

preceding), 43; —,s. of J., 219 
Flight, Ric., 282 
floods and flooding, 12, 80; and see 

Severn 
Flory, Peter, 144 
Flower, John, 37; Ric., 37; Wal., 37 
Fogge, Sibyl, see Lloyd; Thos., 160 
Foliot, Thos., Rector of Westbury- 

on-Severn, 99 
Ford, Geo., 131 
Ford & King, firm of, 282 
Forest of Dean Rly., 4, 32, 35, 42 
Forestry Commission, 53, 111 
Forge, Wm., Rector of King’s Stanley, 


255 

Forstall, Rob., 162 

Forster & Andrews, organ-builders, 48 

Foswell, Rob., 201; —, m. Thos. 
Farr, 201; —, w. of Rob., see 
Dowdeswell 

Fowle, Hen. a, Rector of Blaisdon, 10; 
John a, 10 7; Jos., 93 

Fowler, e, w. of Wm., 2753 
Anselm (fl. 1608), 212; Anselm 
(fl. 1603, 1622 ? another), 226, 
275; Anselm (d. 1700), 2753 
Anselm (d. 1704), 275; Dan. (fl. 
1611), 128; Dan. (d. c. 1648, ? same 
as preceding), 274, 280, 284; 
Dan. (fl. 1659), 286 2; Dan. (fl. mid 
17th cent., ? another), 250; Dan. 
(fl. 1681, s. of preceding), 250; Dan. 
(fl. 1726, grds. of preceding), 25¢; 
Edw., Vicar of Stonehouse (fl 1556), 
285; Edw. (fl. 1567), 275; Edw. (fl. 
1680), 209, 212; Edw., Bp. of 
Gloucester (d. 1714), 239; Eliz., 
275; Revd. H. (fl. 19th cent.), 38; 
Hen. (fl. 1611), 128; Mary, m. 
Thos. Smith, 274; Nat. (fl. 1622, 
1655), 280; Nat. (d. 1781), 211, 269, 
280; Ric., 280, 285; Steph. (d. c. 
1671), 274, 280; Steph. (d. 1717), 
280; Wm. (d. 1599), 274-5, 280-1, 
284-5; Wm. (d. 1708), 275; Wm. 
(fi. r9th cent.), 252; fam., 269, 272, 
276, 285 

Fownhope (Herefs.), 100 

Framilode, Sim. of, 157; Thos., 226; 
Wm. of, 157 
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Framilode, in Saul, 123, 134, 155, 
P56. ss, 162s, adv.) 1075, chi, 


159, 166-8, 213, 294, 297; Civil | 


War incident, 157; dom. arch., 
158-9; fisheries, 157-8, 167, 230; 
ind., 159, 164-5; inns, 157-8, 160; 
man., 161; mills, 158-9, 164-5, 212, 
289; nonconf., 169; passage, 17, 81, 
83, 121, 157-9; perpetual curacy, 
167; rectory, 167; roads, 159; sch., 
169 

Frampton, Rob., Bp. of Gloucester 
and Vicar of Standish, 240-1 

Frampton Mansell, see Sapperton 


Frampton on Severn, 119-20, 139- | 


55, 141, 163, 167, 292; adv., 147, 
152-3; Advowson Farm, 148; 
agric., 148-50; borough, 142, 151- 
2; boundaries, 123, 139, 289; 
bridges, 139-40, 142; chant., 153, 
1555 Chat: 155; ch:, 140, 151—4, 
+206; Church End, 140; Civil War 
incident, 143; ct., 149, 152; dom. 
arch., 140, 142; fair, 140, 143-4, 
151; farms, 150; fields, 140, r4z, 
149; fisheries, 139; Frampton Ct., 
140, 143-8, 146-7, 152; Framp- 
ton Pill, 139, r4z, 152; Frome- 
bridge Mill, 142, 150-1, 154, 175, 
289; Grange, the, 140, 148; inc., 
139-40, 148-50, 153; ind., 121, 
140, 150-1; inns, 121, 143; man., 
130, 139-40, 142, 143-50, 152; 
man.-ho., 144-5; and see Frampton 
on Severn, Frampton Ct.; Manor 
Farm, 140, 143, 146-7, $147; mkt., 
140,144,151; mills, 143, 150-1; and 
see Frampton on Severn, Frome- 
bridge Mill; named as address, 
I19, 160, 205, 214, 259, 293, 207; 
nonconf., 154-5; par. officers, 
152; pk., 139-40; poor relief, 152; 
pop., 142-3, 199; prehist. rem., 
140; rectory, 147-8, 152-3; river 
and canal trade, 139, 151-2; roads, 
125, 142, 290; Rom. rem., 140; 
Rosamund’s Green, 139-40, 143; 
sch., 153, 155; tithes, 147-8, 150, 
153; vicarage, 152-3; vicarage ho., 
I53; vicars of, 147, 150, 152-4; 
and see Dunsford, J. H.; Rudge, 
Thos. ; Shefford, Ric. ; Wicks, John; 
woodland, 139-40; wkho., 152 

Frampton on Severn and Stonehouse 
area, map, 126 

Frampton Volunteers, 143 

franchises, see bread and ale, assize of; 
deodands; estrays; felonies; felons’ 
goods; frankpledge, view of; free 
warren; gallows; murdrum fine; 
shire and hundred courts; vetitwm 
namium; waifs; wreck 

Frankfurt-on-Main (Germany), 281 

frankpledge, view of, 3, 24, 45-6, 73, 
97, 120, 134, 152, 195, 203, 209, 
213, 221-2, 253, 263, 284, 296 

Fream, Anne, m. Thos. Chamber- 
layne, 148; Eliz., m. Thos. Clutter- 
buck, 148; Jas., 40; Rob., 148; 
Sarah, m. Hen. Window, 148; 
Thos. (fl. 1618), 148; Thos. (fl. 
1653, s. of preceding), 148; fam., 40 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, 291 

Frederick, Fred., 67 

free warren, 17, 64, 127, 129, 206, 233, 
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Freeman, Alice, w. of Thos., 157; 
Thos., 157 


Freeman, Fox & Partners, 55 

freeman, Edm. the, see Edmund; Phil. 
the, see Philip; Rog. the, see Roger 

French fam., 262 

Fretherne, Eliz., w. of John (d. 1353), 


m. 2 Wm. Motoun, 160; Geof of 


(d. 1320), 160-1, 166; Geof. of (fl. 
1327, 1337), 160; John of (fl. 1235, 
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1243), 157, 160; John of (d. 1353), 
160; Wal. of (fl. 1269), 160; Wal. of 
(fl. 1356), 160; Wm. of (fl. 1166), 
160; Wm. of (s. of preceding), 160; 
Wm. of, Rector of Fretherne (fl. c. 
1300), 166 

Fretherne, 119, 155-69, 187, 292; 
adv., 161-2, 165-6; agric., 162-4; 
boundaries, 123, 155, 156; char., 
169; ch., 155, 158, 160, 165-8, 297; 
Ct.) 1655 dom: arch 15Ssetarme, 
163-4; fields, 157, 162-3; Fre- 
therne Ct., 143, 157-8, 160-1, 166, 
+207; Fretherne Lodge, 158, 161; 
inc., 155, 157, 163-4; ind., 165; 
inns, 160; man., 119, 123, 127, 145, 
157, 160-3, 165-6; man.-ho., see 
Fretherne, Fretherne Lodge; non- 
conf., 168-9; par. officers, 165; 
pk., 157; poor relief, 165; pop., 
159-60; rectors of, 165-7, 169; and 
see Darell, Sir Wm. Lionel; Duns- 
ford, J. H.; Walsh, Rob.; Yate, 
Hen. Gorges Dobyns; rectory, 166; 
rectory ho., 161, 166; river and 
canal trade, 158; roads, 159; sch., 
166, 169; tithes, 166 

friendly societies, 35, 61-2, 85, 106, 
143, 181, 190, 208, 225, 245, 259, 
272, 291 

Frocester, 119, 135, 138, 170-8, 246; 
aGV..enl72. ee Oseagtic.) I74—5- 
bridges, 170-1; chap., 170, 176-7; 
char., 178; ch., 135, 138, 170, 175— 
7 207i ch. hor, 1773 (Civil, War 
incident, 171; ct., 175; dom. arch., 
171; Downton, 171, 175; farms, 
174-5; fields, 170, 174; Frocester 
Ci 170-O me pi7 3s Ine. 70) 17 A 5 
ind., 175; inns, 170-1, 175; man., 
158 n, 171-5, 177, 252; man.-ho., 
see Frocester, Frocester Ct.; mills, 
175; nonconf., 177; par. officers, 
175; poor relief, 175; pop., 171; 
prehist. rem., 170; rectory, 172, 
174, 176; roads, 121, 125, 170-1; 
Rom. rem., 121, 170, 177; royal 
visit, 171, 173; sch., 177-8; tithes, 
172, 176; vicarage, 176; vicarage 
ho., 176; vicars of, 135, 174, 176-7; 
and see Hayward, Geo. (fl. 1776, 
1814); woodland, 170, 172 

Frome, riv. (or Stroudwater), 121, 
123, 157, 1707; as a boundary, 123, 
139, I55, 242, 257, 267, 289; 
bridges over, 125, 127, 270-1, 290; 
diversions of, 123, 139, 268, 289, 
291; fisheries, 123, 268; fords over, 
125, 127, 268, 270; mills on, 122, 
279; and see (s.v. mills) Eastington; 
Ebley; Framilode; Frampton on 
Severn; Stanley, King’s; Stanley, 
Leonard; Stonehouse; Wheaten- 
hurst 

Fromebridge Mill, see Frampton on 
Severn 

Froucester, Wal., Abbot of Gloucester, 
20 

fruit-growing, 4, 9, 95, I10, 194-5, 
198, 221; and see Blaisdon Red; 
Longney Russet; Woolaston, pear 
called 

Fryer, Anne, w. of Wm., see Clutter- 


buck; Anne Clutterbuck, 131; 
Edw., see Erlingham; Wm., 131, 
133 


Fulcher, Ric., 100 

fuller’s earth, digging of, 123, 150, 
242, 251 

fulling-mills, see cloth-mills 

Furnivale, Lord, see Neville, Thos. 


Gabbe, Ric., 210 
Gainer, Jos., 281 
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gallows, 195, 203, 213 

Gamage, Eliz. de, dau. of Nic., 86; 
Eliz., w. of Wm., see Mynors; Joan 
de, m. Hugh Arthur, 86; Margery 
de, m. John Billing, 86; Mat. de, 
86; Nic. de (fl. 1287), 86; Nic. de 
(d. 1349, ? same as preceding), 86; 
Wm. de, 85-6; fam., 93-4, 99 

Gamages, John de, Abbot of Glou- 
cester, 173 

Gambier Parry, see Parry 

Ganey, Mr. (fl. 1775), 219 

Gardner, Giles, 220; S., & Son Ltd., 
162 

Garne, Wm. of, 44 

Garne, see Westbury-on-Severn 

Garner, J. G., 255 

Gatcombe, see Awre 

Gaunt, Blanche, w. of John, see 
Henry, Duke of Lancaster; John of, 
Duke of Lancaster, 89 

Genner, Thos., 229; and see Jenner 

Geoffrey the taverner, 181 

Gibbs, Anne, 147; John, 282; Ric., 
282; fam., 282 

Gibson, A. G. C., 249; John, Rector 
of King’s Stanley, 254, 255 ” 

Giffard, Avelina, w. of John (d. 1322), 
246; Edm., 275; Ellis (fl. c. 1135), 
273; Ellis (d. c. 1248), 273; Geo., 
275; Hugh, 273; Iseult, w. of Ellis 
(d. c. 1248), 273; Joan, w. of Rob., 
m. 2 John Mervye, 275; John (d. c. 
1299), 127, 217, 273-4, 284; John 
(d. 1322), 127 n, 246; John(d. 1444), 
275; John (d. by 1507), 275; John 
(fl. 1556, 1567), 275; Marg., w. of 
John (d. c. 1299), 273; Rob., 275; 
Wal., 273; Wm. (fl. 1299), 275; 
Wm. (fl. 1542, 1554), 275; fam., 
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Gilbert son of Turold, 181 
Gilby, Giles, 192; John, 192 
Gillespie, Thos. Paterson, 112 
Gillian daughter of Auger, 210 
Gladwin, Mic., 42 
glass, ancient, painted or stained, 76, 
136-7, 154, 214, 223, 256, 298 
glass-making, 42-3 . 
Glastonbury, Ric. (d. by 1615), 42; 
Ric. (fl. 1615), 42 
Glevum Estates Ltd., 219, 221 
Gloucester, Amice, w. of Rob., 129; 
Durand of (or Durand the sheriff), 
181, 183, 190, 194, 208, 217, 233; 


184, 219, 281; hosp. of St. Bar- 
tholomew, 41, 47, 184; mayor of, 
19; M.P. for, 18-19, 37, 162, 184; 
meadows, 22; named as address, 
43, 89, 93, 187, 222, 235, 254, 281; 
North Hamlet, 11; pin-makers of, 
98, 152, 228; port, 32, 58; rlys. to, 
35, 85, 105; rising attempted at, 
255, 286; roads to, 4, 12-13, 35, 
54, 60, 81, 85, 104-5, 121, 125, 142, 
170, 178, 180, 189-90, 207, 215, 
232, 268, 289-90; royal visit, 217; 
sheriff of, 181, 190; siege of, 17, 127, 
171; town clerk of, 292; and see 
Tuffley 


Gloucester Abbey, 28, 30, 189; 


Abbot of, 17, 19-20, 24, 26, 86, 161, 
171, 1743; and see Carbonel, Thos.; 
Farley, Wm.; Field, John of the; 
Froucester, Wal.; Gamages, John 
de; Malvern, Wm.; Serlo; St. 
John, Wal. of; Thoky, John; 
Wyegmore, John; cellarer of, 183, 
186; estates of, 11-12, 17-18, 20-2, 
29, 37, 64, 147, 155, HOW 35 171-2, 
174, 176, 182-3, 185, 193-4, 208, 
211, 217, 225, 231-4, 236-7, 258, 
260-1; fisheries of, 24, 43-4, 157, 
230, 292 n; kitchener of, 24; mills of, 
24, 42, 164, 175, 238, 268, 280-1; 
monks of, 25-6; reader in divinity 
at, 240; rectories and advowsons 
owned by, 18, 25-6, 167, 172, 174, 
176, 184, | 187, | 236, 239-40; 
sacrist of, 37-8; secular clerks at, 
17, I7I, 175 n; steward of, 186; 
sub-cellarer of, 22; subalmoner, 233 


Gloucester cathedral, 78; Dean and 


Chapter of, 11, 13, 17-18, 21-2, 
25-6, 28; prebendary of, 17 


Gloucester, Archdeacon of, 204; and 


see Rudge, Thos. 


Gloucester, Bishop of, 166, 228; 


advowsons held by, 47, 74-5, 153, 
167, 214, 222, 239, 286; estates of, 
21, 162, 178m, 182-4, 186, 236; 
and see Hooper, John; Fowler, 
Edw.; Frampton, Rob.; Wake- 
man, John 


Gloucester, honor of, 37, 181 
Gloucester Aircraft Co., 189 
Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, 32, 


I2I, 139-40, 152, 158-9, 165-6, 
178, 180, 190, 207-8, 217, 233, 
+244, 289, 296 


(or Hereford), Hen. of, 190, 195; 
John of (fl. 1256), 8; John of (fl. 
1327), 129; John of (fl. early 14th 
cent., another), 129; Lucy of, m. 
Herbert FitzHerbert, 190, 192, 217; 
Mahelof, 190; Marg. of, m. Humph. 
de Bohun, 7, 190,217, 222-3; 
Miles of, Earl of Hereford, 36, 190, 
208, 217, 222; Rob. of, 129; Rog. 
of, Earl of Hereford (d. 1155), 36, 
96, 190, 194; Rog. of (fl. early 14th 
cent.), 129; Wal. of (fl. c. 1100), 
129, 190, 217, 222; (or Hereford), 
Wal. of (fl. c. 1160, grds. of pre- 
ceding), 190, 193 

Gloucester, Duke of, see Woodstock, 
Thos. of; Earl of, 181; and see 
Audley, Hugh de (d. 1347); Clare, 
Gil. de (d. 1314) 

Gloucester, 10, 15, 19, 42, 85, 168, 
174, 184, 216, 223, 233, 242, 285; 
aldermen of, 17; architects of, 15, 
101, 188; as a regional centre, 5, 9, 
95, 121-2, 178, 186, 188, 215; bell- 
founders of, 117; burgess of, 147; 
cast., constable of, 217; ch. of 
Holy Trinity, 241; ch. of St. 
Mary de Crypt, 26; ch. of St. 
Michael, rector of, see Lawrence, 
Sam.; ch. of St. Owen, 222; 
College Green, 21; corporation, 41, 


Gloucester and Dean Forest Rly., 16, 


85 

Gloucester and Ledbury Rly., 16 

Gloucester Diocesan Board of Patron- 
age, 115, 135 

Gloucester Infirmary, 73, 213, 284 

Gloucester Rural District, 25, 46, 98, 
135, 142, 152, 165, 175, 186, 195, 
203, 212, 222, 239, 296 

Gloucester Union, 25, 222 

Gloucestershire, M.P. for, 18, 128, 
184; sheriff of, 18-19, 43, 121, 210, 
217, 296 

Gloucestershire County Council, 88; 
chairman of, 38, 87; education 
committee, chairman of, 182; 
estates of, 89-90, 93, 130, 173, 209- 
I2, 232, 234; welfare homes, 98, 
129, 135, 294 

Gloucestershire Fruit and Vegetable 
Market Soc., 95 

Gloucestershire Joint Committee for 
Tuberculosis, 207 

Gloucestershire Ministers’ Testimony, 
153, 177, 240, 255, 264, 285 

Gloucestershire Paper Making Co., 112 

Glywyssing, King of, see Morgan ap 
Athrwys 

Godric (fl. 1066), 259 

Godric (fl. 11th cent., ? same as 
preceding), 190 
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Godsell, H. G., 261 
Godstow, John, Vicar of Tidenham, 


730 

Godstow Abbey (Oxon.), 143, 150 

Goodman, Mrs. (fl. 1920), 193 

Goold, Alfred, 49; C. A., 37, 403 
Caroline, see Legge; Thos. (fl. 
16th cent.), 44; Tom (d. 1879), 37, 
45, 49, 89; and see Gould 

Gordon, Anna, dau. of Rob., 8; 
Anna, w. of Wm., m. 2 — Burland, 
7-8; Rob., 8, 10”; Wm., 7; fam., 9 

Gorst, Agnes, m. Lawr. Prowe, 201; 
Janet, see Hathemere; Thos., 201 

Gough, Francis, Vicar of Churcham, 
26; Mary, 67; Wm. (d. 1551), 106; 
Wm. (d. by 1551, s. of preceding), 
106; Wm. (d. c. 1599), 67; Wm. (s. 
of preceding), 67 

Gould, Wm., Rector of Woolaston, 
114, 116-17; and see Goold 

Grace, Miss, 57 

Graham-Clarke, Emma, w. of John 
Altham (d. 1897), 172; John (d. 
1961), 172, 176; John Altham (d. 
1862), 172; John Altham (d. 1897), 
171-3, 177; Leonard, 172; Mary 
Eliz., m. Sir Chas. Cooper, 135, 
172-3, 176; Mary Eliz., w. of 
John Altham (d. 1862), — see 
Parkinson; Phil., 172; fam., 171, 
176-7 

Grahamstown (S. Africa), Bishop of, 
see Armstrong, John 

Grandison, William de, 89 

Grange, the, see Frampton on Severn 

Grange Court, see Westbury-on- 
Severn 

gravel-working, 123, 140, 157, 162, 
257, 283 

Gray, see Grey 

Great Western Iron Works, 42 

Great Western Rly., 121, 233, 271, 


273 

Green Pool, see Woolaston 

greens, 15, 34, 81, 84, 124-5, 142, 158, 
179, 189, 199, 216, 232, 243, 258, 
268-71, 284; and see Frampton 
on Severn, Rosamund’s Green; 
Newnham, Round Green 

Greenwood, Thos., Vicar of Standish, 
240 

Gregory, Rob. son of, see Robert 

Gregory, Abraham, Vicar of Chur- 
cham, 26 

Grenfell, Humph., 285 

Grenville, Ric. de, 8; Wm. de, 8 

Greville, Anne, see Dodington; Dod- 
ington, m. Chas. Montagu, 219; 
Francis, Lord Brooke, later Earl of 
Warwick, 172, 175; Fulke, Lord 
Brooke (d. 1710), 172; Fulke, 
Lord Brooke (d. 1711), 172; Geo., 
Earl of Warwick, 172-3; Rob., 
Lord Brooke, 172, 218-19, 222; 
Wm., Lord Brooke, 172 

Grey (Gray), Ant., Earl of Kent, 86; 
Edw., Vct. Lisle, 209; Eliz., m. 
Hen. Courtenay, 209; Eliz., m. 1 
Edm. Dudley, 2 Arthur Planta- 
ganet, 209; Eliz., w. of Edw., see 
Talbot; Eliz., w. of Hen. (d. 1639), 
see Talbot; Eliz., m. John Arundell, 
144; Hen., Earl of Kent (d. 16309), 
86; Hen., Duke and Earl of Kent 
(d. 1740), 86; Joan, w. of Edw., 209; 
John, Vct. Lisle (d. 1504), 209; 
John (d. 1888), 294; J. C., 2094; 
Maria or Mary, w. of Thos., 249; 
Muriel, w. of John (d. 1504), m. 2 
Sir Thos. Knyvett, 209; Thos., 
Marquess of Dorset (d. 1501), 1443 
Thos. (d. 1835), 249 

Greyndour, Eliz., m. 1 Reynold West, 
2 John Tiptoft, 89; Rob., 89; fam., 

6 


Griffith, Rob., Rector of Woolaston, 
115-16, 118 


Griffiths, Hugh, 92 
Grimston, Jas., Vct. Grimston (d. 
1773), 67; Jas., Vct. Grimston 


(d. 1808), 67 

Grindle, R. D., 91; Mr. (fl. 1944), 91 

Grove, Eliz., see Hooke; John, 144; 
Nic. atte, 198; Thos. (fl. early 18th 
Gents) eaass hos. 8 (fle 62792; 
another), 144 

Guernsey (Channel Is.), 214 

Guest, G., 106; J., 106; P., 108 

Guillim, see Gwillim 

Guise, Sir Anselm, 90; Sir Berkeley 
Wm., 19-20, 28, 90, 181; Hen., 19; 
Jane, m. Shute Barrington, 90; 
Sir John (d. 1695), 90; Sir John 
(d. 1732), 90; Sir John (d. 1769), 
go; Sir John (d. 1794), 19-20, 92; 
Sir John Wright (d. 1865), 19, 90; 
Mary, see Cooke; Sir Wm. (d. 
1783), 19, 90; Sir Wm. Francis 
(d. 1920), 90; Sir Wm. Vernon (d. 
1887), 90; fam., 17, 25, 181 

Guiting, Temple, 146-7 

Guiting Power, Guiting Grange in, 


235 
Gurnay, Eliz. de, m. John ap Adam, 
6 


5 
Gwillim (Guillim), Chas. (fl. 1662), 
106; Chas. (d. 1724), 117; John 
(fl. 16th cent.), 85; John (d. 1621), 
85; fam., 117 
Gyde, Edwin, 271 


Hackney fam., 148 7 

Haggie, Peter F. S., see Clifford 
Haine, H. J., 210 

Haie, the, see Ruddle 

Hale, Bridget, w. of Mat., 293; Mat., 


293 

Hall Bs Gs 2to;) Geo Vicar of 
ppeecharc, 26; Ric. atte, 200; Wm., 
282 

Hallifax, Rob., Vicar of Standish, 240 

Halling, Thos., 150 

Ham, former name of Churcham and 
of Highnam, 11, 17 

Hammond, Ant., 64, 109; Edm., 144; 
Francis, 64, 109, 111; Hester, w. of 
Jas. (d. 1780), 109; Jas. (fl. 1680), 
109; Jas. (fl. 1769), 109; Jas. (d. 
1780, ? same as preceding), 109; 
Jas. (fl. 1787), 113; Jas. (d. 1819, ? 
same as preceding), 109, 113; Jas. 
(d. 1823), 109, 111; Mary, see 
Hooke; Wm., 144; fam., 113, 116 

Hammonds, John (fl. 1615), 194; 
John (fl. 1679, another), 194; Kath., 
m. Thos. Webb, 194 

Hamon ap Adam, see Adam 

Hampshire, estates in, 217 

Hampton, John, 38; Sarah, m. Ric. 
Wintle, 39 

Hands, Ric., 239 

Hannowe, Rob., 207 

Harcourt, Godfrey, 64 

Hardinc (fl. 1086), 291 

Harding, Wm., 130 

Hardman, church furnisher, 27-8 

Hardwicke, Earl of, 182, 187, 191, 
194; and see Yorke, Phil. 

Hardwicke, 119-20, 178-88, 204, 233, 
235, 239; agric., 185-6; boundaries, 
178, 189, 216; bridges, 180; char., 
188; ch., 178, 187-8, 239-40; ct., 
186; curates of, 187; and see 
Jennings, John; dom. arch., 178- 
80, +207; Farley man., 178, 183, 
185-6; Farleys End, 178, 180-1, 
183; farms, 185-6; Field Ct., 
178-9, 183-4, 185-6, 216, 223; 
fields, 178, 185, 237; glebe ho., 187; 
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Hardwicke Ct., 178-9, 182, 185-6; 
Hardwicke Reformatory, 180-2; 
inc., 178, 185; ind., 186; inns, 179, 
181; man., 178, 181-6, 191; man.- 
ho., see Hardwicke, Hardwicke Ct.; 
named as address, 192, 218, 278; 
nonconf., 188; par. officers, 186; 
pk., 178, 182, 192; Park Ct. (or 
Park man.), 178, 181-2, 187, 194; 
poor relief, 186; pop., 180-1; roads, 
179-80, 189, 198; Rudge man., 178, 
183, 185-6; sch., 188; tithes, 178, 
184, 187; vicarage, 187 

Harescombe, 87, 188-9, 195-6, 205, 
216, 226, 241; Harescombe tithing 
(formerly in Haresfield), 119, 188- 
90, 194 

Haresfield, Godebert of, 194 

Haresfield, frontispiece, 119, 178, 188- 
97, 205, 228, 240; adv., 195; agric., 
194-5 ; Beaurepair, 194; boundaries, 
178, 188-9, 216, 224, 230-1; char., 
197; Chestnut Farm, 189, 193, 1953 
ch., 188-9, 195-7; ct., 195, 220; 
dom. arch., 189-90; farms, 195; 
fields, 189, 194; Haresfield Ct. (or 
Moat Place), 185, 189-91, 193, 195, 
235; inc., 189, 194; ind., 194; inns, 
189-90; man., 36, 86, 120, 181-2, 
190-5, 208, 217, 235, 291 72; man.- 
ho., 191; and see Haresfield, Hares- 
field Ct.; mills, 194; Mount, the, 
189, 191, 195; nonconf., 197; 
Oakey Farm, 190, 193, 195; par. 
officers, 195; pk., 178, 189, 191-2, 
196; Parkend, 188-90, 194-5; poor 
relief, 195; pop., 190; prehist. rem., 
189; rectory, 194-6; roads, 189-90; 
Rom. rem., 189; Rowles Farm, 192- 
3; sch., 197; tithes, 194, 196; 
tithings, 188-9; vicarage, 195-6; 
vicarage ho., 196; vicars of, 195 7, 
196; and see Capel, Ric.; Jennings, 
John; Rudge, Thos. 

Haresfield, Little, see Standish 

Harliter, Hugh le, 69 

Harmar, Caroline, see Mills; Jas., 
173 

Harmer, Geo., 230; John (fl. 1549, 
1562), 251; John (d. 1800), 289; 
Ric., 248, 251; Wm., 251; fam., 
227 

Harpeden, John, 63 

ee Thos., Rector of Fretherne, 
I 

Harris, Cecily, w. of Thos., 226; E. J., 
113; Ebenezer, 17, 29; Geo., 249, 
251; J., 113; John, 17; Hester, w. 
of John, 17; Samson, Vicar of 
Stonehouse, 272, 286; Thos. (fl. 
1607), 226; Thos. (fl. 1681), 17; 
Wal. (fl. 1536), 226; Wal. (fl. 1793), 
108; Wm. (fl. 1661), 17-18; Wm. 
(fl. 1802), 108; fam., 18, 117 

Harrison, Dan., 253; Frederic, 253; 
Geo., 253; Thos. (fl. 1745), 253; 
Thos. (fl. 1818, 1836), 253; fam., 


253 

Hartland, Alice, w. of Wm. (fl. c. 
1500), m. 2 — Hughes, 92; Anne, 
m. Wm. Hughes, 92; John (A. 
1797, 1839), 90; John (d. 1866, ? 
same as preceding), 90; Wm. (fl. c. 
1500), 92; Wm. (d. 1872), 90; fam., 
go 

Harvey, Fred., 89 

Hastinges, Anne, see Mauny; John de, 
Earl of Pembroke, 63 

Hathaway, see Hathway 

Hathemere, Janet, m. Thos. Gorst, 
201; John (fl. 1327, 1356), 201; 
John (fl. 1356, another), 201; John 
(fl. 1383, another), 201; Rob., 201; 
Wal., 201; fam., 199 

Hatherell, Abraham, 135; Jas., Rector 
of Eastington, 136-7 


Bet) 


Hatherley, Down, 190 

Hatherop, rector of, see Pettat, Thos. 

Hathway (Hathaway), Francis, Vicar 
of Churcham, 26; Hen., 164; Ric., 
Vicar of Frocester, 176-7 

Hatton, Chris., 172 

Hawker, Ann, 229; H. E., 273; John, 
248-9; Ric., 249; Sarah, see 
Clutterbuck 

Hawkins, Jasper Selwyn, 293; Mary, 
w. of Jasper Selwyn, 293; Sam., 47, 
403 sbhos. (401767), 0325 ‘Thos! 
(fl. 1887, 1920), 201; Urbane Land, 
201 

Hawkins Pill, see Newnham 

Hayden (Haydon), Ellis of, 34; Nic., 
93; Ric. of, 34; fam., 83 

Haydens Place, see Westbury-on- 
Severn 

Haydon, see Hayden 

Hayes, Rob., 292 

Hayes, the, see Standish 

Hayle, Anne, w. of Rob., 8; Eliz., m. 
— Chinn, 8; John, 10; Rob., 8; 
fam., 8, 10 

Haynes, Alice, 150; Anne, w. of 
Giles (d. 1629), 148; Giles (d. 
1629), 148; Giles (fl. 1672), 148; 
John (fl. 1556), 123”, 150; John 
(fl. 1678), 148; fos., 148; Ric. 
(fl. c. 1600), 148; Ric. (fl. 1629, 
grds. of preceding), 148; Thos., 
147-8, 150; fam., 148 2 

Hayward, Eleanor, w. of Wm. (d. 
1696), 223; Chas., 219; Frances, 
224; Geo., Vicar of Frocester and 
Rector of Nympsfield (fl. 1776, 
1814), 170, 177; Geo., Vicar of 
Frocester and Rector of Nymps- 
field (fl. 1814, 1837, s. of pre- 
ceding), 176-7; John, curate of 
Leonard Stanley (fl. 1593), 264; 
John, Vicar of Frocester and Rector 
of Nympsfield (fl. 1729, 1776), 177; 
John (fl. c. 1750, ? same as pre- 
ceding), 166; Thos., 219; Wm. 
(fl. 1530s), 153; Wm. (d. 1696), 219, 
223; Wm. (d. 1709), 219; Wm. (fl. 
1743), 161; (later Hayward Win- 
stone), Wm. (d. 1818), 219, 223; 
fam., 223 

Hayward Winstone (later Curtis- 
Hayward), Albinia Frances, m. 
John Adey Curtis, 219, 222; Wm., 
see Hayward 

Head, John, 43; (or Holford), John 
(fl. 1326, s. of preceding), 43; Ric., 


30 

Healey Bros. (later Newnham Rubber 
Mills), 43 

Hearne, Gil., 40; Joyce, w. of Gil., 40 

Heathcote, Eliz., see Dyer; Mic., 144 

Helion, Eva, 88; (? or Coof), John, 88; 
Maud, 88; Peter, 88; Rose, m. 
John Raleigh, 88; Wal., 88 

hemp, 22, 94, 220 

Hempsted, 89, 192, 201, 216, 221, 
224 

Henbury, 54 

Hendley, Rob., 241 

Heneage, Cath., w. of Thos., 128; 
Thos. (fl. 1531, 1540), 128, 135; 
Sir Thos. (fl. 1548, ? same as 
preceding), 44, 158 

Henniker, J. G., 176; R. J. A., 176; 
R. P., 176; Rob., Vicar of Fro- 
cester, 176 

Henry I, 37, 43, 106, 129 

Henry II, 17, 30, 36, 85, 91, 96 n, 98, 
139, 143, 245, 262 

Henry ITI, 3, 8, 43, 89, 208 

Henry IV (formerly Hen. of Lan- 
caster, Earl of Derby), 36, 89, 129, 
191, 208 

Henry V, 74, 191, 291 

Henry VIII, 3, 217, 259 
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Henry, Duke of Lancaster (d. 1361), 
89; Blanche, dau. of, m. John of 
Gaunt, 89; Maud, dau. of, 89 

Henry, Earl of Lancaster (d. 1345), 89 

Henry of bridge-end, 15 


Herbert, Cecily, see Baynham; Sir 
Chas., 37; Eliz., m. Chas. Somer- 
set, 63; Geo., 17; Hen., Earl of 
Pembroke, 132, 135; Jane, see 
Danvers; Wal., 63; Wm., Earl of 
Pembroke (d. 1469), 63; Wm., 
Earl of Pembroke (d. 1491), 63; 


Wm., Earl of Pembroke (d. 1570), 
17, 37; 132, 134 

Hereford, Hen. of, see Gloucester; 
Wal. of, see Gloucester 

Hereford, Earls of, 147, 183, 208, 221, 


291; and see Bohun, Hen. de; 

Bohun, Humph. de (d. 1275); 3 
Bohun, Humph. de (d. 1298); 
Bohun, Humph. de (d. 1322); 
Bohun, Humph. de (d. 1361); 
Bohun, Humph. de (d. 1373); 


Bohun, John fe FitzOsbern, Rog.; 
FitzO sbern, Wm.; Gloucester, 
Miles of; Gloucester, Rog. of 
Hereford, 10,12; archdeacon of, 115; 
Bishop of, 25, 37, 46-7, 98-100, 
115; and see Charlton, Lewis; Swin- 


field, Ric. de; Trefnant, John; 
Vere, Wm. de 
Hereford cathedral, 208; canon of, 


99; Dean and Chapter of, 99; pre- 
bend of, 211, 213; prebendary of, 
99; Vicars Choral of, 98-9 
Hereford, honor of, 37, 147, 208, 273 
ee and Gloucester Rly., 4, 6, 
5 
Herefordshire, land in, 193 


Herefordshire and Gloucestershire 
Canal, 16 

herring-silver, customary payment 
called, 194 


Hetherington, Ralph, 247 

Hewelsfield, 51, 63, 102, 105, 109, 
T2017, Tao) 

Hewlett (Hulett), Edw., 
207; Sam., 42; Wm., 1777 

Heywood, G. B., 191; Wm., 200 

Hicks, Cath., w. of Hen. Purnell, m. 
2 Auguste Rolland, 128, 131; 
Eliza, w. of John Phillimore, 128; 
Emma, 128; Fanny, 128; Hen. (d. 
1836), 125, 128-9, 131, 133, 135, 
138; Hen. Purnell (d. 1862), 128-9, 
131; John Phillimore, 128; Julia, 
128; Marg., 128; fam., 129, 133 

Hicks Bros., firm of, 133 

Hieron, Isaac, ma) Sam., curate of 
Newnham, 4 

Higford, Higiord (fl. 1889), 74 

Higgins, Wm., 54 

High Hall, see "Tidenham 

Highleadon, see Rudford 

Highnam, in Churcham, 1, 11-29, 
I4, 40, 92; agric., 22-3; chap. 13, 
17 n, 20, 21, 26-7; ch., 15, 19, 28, 
+33; Civil War incident, 17, 19; ct., 
24; dom. arch.,‘15; farms, 23; 
fields, 12, 14, 22-3; fisheries, 12, 
20, 24; Highnam Ct., 12-13, 17, 
19-20, T20-I, 22, 24-7; inc., 12, 
23stind., 29)) mans, 1,.01, 127-005 
22-4, 92; man.-ho., see Highnam, 
Highnam Ct.; mill, 12, 24; pk., 
12, 25; roads, 13-14; sch., 15, 19, 
28; woodland, 11-12 

Higgs, Ric., 95; Mrs. (fl. 1733), 95 

Hill, Anne, 40; Edw., 280; John (fl. 
1680), 209-10; John (fl. 1738), 39; 
John (d. 1893), 33, 48; Jos. (fl. 
1824), 138; Jos. (fl. 1832, ? same as 
preceding), 130; Ric.(fl. 1450),150; 
Ric. (fl. 1634, 1647), 40-1; Row- 
land, 154; Sam., 54-5; Wm. (fl. 
1437), 39; Wm., Vicar of Standish 


207; Nat., 


(fl. 1654, 1660), 240; Wm. (fl. 
17th cent.), 159; Wm. (d. 1784), 
280 

Hill House, see Newnham 

Hilton, John, Vicar of Stonehouse, 
2857 

Hinds, David, 38 

Hinson, Thos., 161, 298; Rebecca, m 
Thos. Lloyd, 298 

Hitch, John, 262; Mr. (f1. 
same as John), 281 

Hitchings, Thos. (fl. 1667), 55; Thos. 
(fl. 1751), 54; fam., 54, 5 

Hoby, Anne, see ; Dodington; Thos., 
172, 218 

Hockley, Thea 153 

Hoddell, Arthur, 91; —, w. of Arthur, 


1819, ? 
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Hodges, Jas. (fl. 1786), 109; Jas. (fl. 
1842, ? another), 109; Ric., 41; 
Wm., Rector of King’s Stanley, 255 

Hodgkin, Rog., curate of Leonard 
Stanley, 264 

Hodynet, Wm., Rector of Westbury- 
on-Severn, 99 

Hoe, see Hugh 

Hoffman, firm of, 284 

Hogg, Edw., 226; Eliz., 226; Jas., 
276, 282, 287 

Hoke, see Hooke 

Holbrow, Eliz., w. of John (d. 1790), 
249; John (d. 1747), 261; John (d. 
1780), 261; John (d. 1790), 248-9; 
Sam., 261; Wm. (fl. 1695), 261; Wm 
(d. 1803), 261-2; Wm. (fl. 1834), 
261-2; fam., 258, 266 

Holford, Alice, 148; John, see Head; 
Geof., 148 

Holker, Henrietta Maria, w. of —, m. 
2 Nic. Hyett, 210 

Holland, Rebecca, see Timbrell; 
Thos., curate of Hardwicke, 187 

Hollings,Mrs.J.,264 

Holpin, F. J., 172 

Holstead, see Houldstead 

honey, service of providing, 21, 68 

Hooke (Hoke), Anne, m. Wm. Dyer, 
144; Eliz.. m. Thos. Grove, 144; 
Sir Hele, 144; Humph., 144; Mary, 
m. Wm. Hammond, 144; Phil., 91; 
Thos. (d. 1659), 144; Sir Thos. (d. 
1678), 144; 

Hooper, Chas. (d. 1869), 127, 133, 
137-8; Chas., & Co., 133, 262, 282; 
Chas. Hen. (fl. later 19th cent.), 125, 
127, 133, 138; Hen., Rector of 
Blaisdon, 10; John, Bp. of Glou- 
cester, 21; John (fl. 1841), 207 

Hopkin, Edmund ap Gwylym ap, 65; 
Marg., see Thomlyn 

Hopkins, John (fl. 1504), 76; John 
(fl. c. 1600), 66; John (fl. 1768), 43; 
John (d. 1773), see Probyn; Wel- 
thian, m. — Huggett, 66; fam., 65 

hops, 23, 94, 220 

Horner, John, 67, 79 

Horniold, Ralph, 200 

Horse Pill, see Woolaston 

Horsemarling, see Moreton Valence 

Horsley, Chavenage in, 129; Priory, 


293, 207 

Houldstead (Holstead), Isabel, 294; 
Jos., 101 

Howe, Wm., 215 

Howard, Eliz., w. of Hen. (d. 1824), 
37; Hen., later Lord Hen. Howard- 
Molyneux-Howard (d. 1824), 37; 
Hen. (fl. 1835), 37; Thos., Earl of 
Effingham (fl. 1759), 37; Thos., 
Earl of Effingham (d. 1791), 373 
Wm., Vct. Stafford, 37; and see 
Stafford-Howard 

Howell, David ap, Vicar of Tidenham, 


Howman, Anselm, 201 
Huddleston fam., 146 
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Hugall, J. W., 116 

Huggett, Welthian, see NHopkins; 
Wm. (fl. 1655), 66; Wm. (fl. 1682, 
s. of preceding), 66; Wm. (fl. 1719, 
s. of preceding), 66; Wm. (fl. 1727, 
s. of preceding), 66 

Hugh, Reynold son of, see Reynold 

Hugh son of Otto, 160, 165 

Hugh (Hoe), Jas. de, 42; fam., 42 

Hughes, Alice, see Hartland; Anne, 
see Hartland; Marg., w. of Wal., 92; 
Wal., 92; Wm., 92 

Hulett, see Hewlett 

Hull, 48 

Hungerford, Eleanor, see FitzAlan 
Marg. (fl. 1539), 192; Lady Marg. 
(fl. 1673), 256; Wal., 274 

Hunt, G. E., 108; Ric., 90 

Huntingdon, Ctss. of, see Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connexion; Earl of, 
see Clinton, Wm. de 

Huntley, Alice, see Adam; Geo. (d. 
1580), 172, 176, 234; Sir Geo. (d. 
1622), 172, 174, 246-7, 249-50; 
John, 234; John ap Thomlyn, 65; 
Ric., 135; Thomlyn, 65; Wadham, 
Rector of Eastington and Vicar of 
Aston Blank, 136; Wm., 172, 246 

Huntley, 8, 86, 102 

Hurle, Anne, 107” 

ee Marg., see Clifford; Reuben, 
282 

Hyde, see Newnham 

Hyett, Benj. (fl. 1682), 162; Benj. 
(fl. 1780, 1807), 93, 209-10; Eliz., 
w. of Benj. (fl. 1682), 162; Henri- 
etta Maria, see Holker; Nic., 210; 
Ric., Rector of Blaisdon, 10 

Hyslop, L. J., 93 


Iles fam., 227 

Independents, 49, 78, 101, 117, 154-5 
188, 197, 205, 215, 256, 288 

industries, trades, and professions, 
see apothecary; architects; banks; 
bark; basket-making; bellfounders; 
breweries; brick- and tile-making; 
brush-making; charcoal-burning; 
cheese-making; chocolate-making; 
cider; cloth-mills and cloth-making; 
coach-building; coal; electronic in- 
struments; engineering; engineers; 
fisheries; fruit-growing; glass-mak- 
ing; gravel-working; iron-mills 
and iron-works; leather-board mak- 
ing; linoleum-making; malting; 
mercers; mills; millwrights; nail- 
making; oil-mill; organ-builders; 
paper-mills; physicians; pin-mak- 
ing; potters; quarries; railway 
sleepers; river, canal, and maritime 
trade; rope-making; rubber-mak- 
ing; sailors; saw-mills; ship-build- 
ing; straw-hat-making; surgeons; 
tanning; timber; verdigris 

Ingeld, Ethelmund s. of, see Ethel- 
mund 

Ireland, 30, 36; Irish labourers, 61; 
Lord Justice of, 18; trade with, 
4, 32, 96, 151 

iron-mills and iron-works, 34, 42, 
IIO, I13-14, 122, 150-1, 164, 212%, 
238 

ironmonger, John the, see John 

ironwork, service of providing, 21-2, 
175, 204 

Isabella, w. of Edw. II, 27 

Ivry, Rog. d’, see FitzOsbern 


Jackson fam., 97 
Jacques, of Gloucester, architect, 15 


James, Alex. ee 1680), 54, 65-6, 71, 
d 


74; Alex. (d. 1713), 65, 67, 74; 
Anne, w. of Chas. (d. 1818), see 
Jones; Anne, w. of Selwyn, 66; 


Chas. (d. 1735), 66; Chas. res 1768), 
66; Chas. (d. 1812), 66; Chas. (d. 
1818), 66; Edw., 210; Eliz., w. of 
the younger Ellis, 133; Ellis (fl. 
1771), 133; Ellis (s. of preceding), 
133; Hester, 74; Francis, 66; John 
(fl. 1775), 133; John (d._ 1855), 37, 
40, 45, 49; Laura, 289; Selwyn, 63, 
66; Susan, m. Sir Alex. Wilson, 66; 
Susanna, see Darling; Thos. (fl. 
1583), 112; Thos. (d. 1619), 65, 
67, 74, 79, 118; Thos. (d. 1685), 65; 
fam., 61, 66”, 79 

James I, 79 

Jefferies (Jeffreys), Jas., 38; John (d. 
by 1688), 248; John (fl. 1739), 248; 
Sam., 130 

Jefferies and Price, bellfounders, 77 

Jeffery, Ric., see Underwood 

Jeffreys, see Jefferies 

Jelf (Jelfe), John, Rector of Blaisdon, 
10; John (? another), 40 

Jenkin, Wm., Vicar of Frampton on 
Severn, 153 

Jenkins, Jas., 547, 55; 65, 75> 78-9; 
Ric., (d. 1834), 54 2, 55, 58; Ric. (d. 
1899), 65; Rob. Castle, 547, 58, 
65, 67, 79; Sam. (fl. 1786, 1815), 
55, 64-5, 67; Sam. (fl. 1795, 1801, 
probably another), 112; fam., 61, 
67,79 

Jenner, Steph., 150; Thos., President 
of Magdalen Coll., Oxford, 150; 
and see Genner 

Jennings, Hen., 130; John, curate of 
Hardwicke and Vicar of Haresfield, 
187, 196; Mary, see Purnell 

Jerningham, Frances, see Baynham; 
Sir Hen. (d. 1572), 191, 209; Hen. 
(d. 1619), 191, 209, 212; Sir Hen. 
(fl. 1630), 191, 206, 209; fam., 
215 

Jessor, John, 280 

Joce, John, 91 

Jocham, Jas., 47, 49 

John, king (formerly Count _ of 
Mortain), 45, 80, 181 

John ap Adam, see Adam” 

John ap Thomlyn, see Thomlyn 

John ap Thomlyn Huntley, see 
Huntley 

John the chaplain, 204 

John the ironmonger, 42 

Johnson, John, Vicar of Churcham, 
26; Rob., Vicar of Churcham, 26; 
W.P., 67; Wm., 77 2 

Jones, Anne (fl. 1731), 74; Anne, w. of 
Roynon (fl. early 18th cent.), see 
Cooke; Anne (fl. early 19th cent.), 
m. Chas. James, 66; Benj., curate 
of Moreton Valence, 214; Mrs. C. 
S., 47; Cecily, see Walsh; Chas. 
(fl. 1678), 37; Chas., Vicar of 
Frocester (fl. 1849), 176; Chris. 
Jay, Vicar of Westbury-on-Severn, 
100, 102; David (fl. 1509), 218; 
David, curate of Leonard Stanley 
(fl. 1842), 267; Edw. (d. 1847), 37, 
42; Edw. Owen (fl. 1850), 37; 
Frances, w. of Wm. (fl. 1766), 65; 
Inigo, 19; J. E., 294; John, 
curate of Randwick (fl. 1551), 229; 
John (fl. 1614), 254; John, curate of 
Moreton Valence (fl. 1764, 1782), 
214; John Fowell, curate of More- 
ton Valence (fl. 1830), 214; John 
Price, curate of Leonard Stanley 
(fl. 1818, 1838), 260, 264; Kath. 
Anna, 260; Lucy Eliz., 260, 264; 
Phil., curate of Newnham, 47; Ric. 
Denison (d. 1903), 260; Ric. 
Denison Cumberland (d. 1916), 
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260; Rob., 239; Roynon (fl. early 
18th cent.), 19, 37; Roynon (fl. 
1791, grds. of preceding), 37-8; 
Somerset, Vicar of Tidenham and 
Rector of Woolaston, 66, 74; 
Susannah, see Cumberland; W. N., 
106; Wm. (fl. 1678), 37; Wm. (fl. 
1731), 74; Wm. (fl. 1763, of Nass), 
19, 37, 92; Wm. (fl. 1766, of Tiden- 
ham, ? same as Wm., fl. 1731), 60, 
65-6; Wilmot Inglis, 86; Mrs., see 
Chinn; —, w. of Somerset, m. 2 
Wm. Seys, 66; — (fl. 1779), 193; —, 
we of — (fl. 1779), see Rogers; fam., 
261 


Keck, Ant., 100 7, 244 

Keen, Eliz., 49 

Keith, plate manufacturer, 28 

Kellaways, John of, 246, 273 

Kemble (Glos., formerly Wilts.), 8 

Kemp, Ant. (fl. 1569), 91; Ant. (fl. 
1614, ? same as preceding), 91; Ant. 
(fl. 1694), 91, 95; Ant. (fl. 1717, 
1731, s. of preceding), 91, 95; 
Barbara, m. Jas. Radclyffe, 91; Sir 
Garret, 91; fam., 91 

Kempson, F.R., 10 

Kenn (Kenne), Geo., 219; John (d. 
1405), 182; John (d. 1438), 182; 
Rob., 182, 194; Thos., 219; fam., 
194 

Kent, Thos., 43 

Kent, Duke of, see Grey, Hen.; Earl 
of, 94; and see Grey, Ant.; Grey, 
Hen. (d. 1639); Grey, Hen. (d. 
1740); Woodstock, Edm. of 

Kerr, And., 38; Russell Jas. (d. 1910), 
37-8, 41, 45; Sir Russell Jas. (d. 
1952), 38, 40; Wm. Chas., 37, 44; 
fam., 40, 45 

Kidley, John, Vicar of Westbury-on- 
Severn, 100 

King, Eliz., w. of Ric. (d. ¢c. 1749), 
130; John, 282; Jos., 247; Joshua, 
290; Peter, 138; Ric. (d. c. 1749), 
130; Ric. (d. c. 1801), 130 _ 

Kings Newnham, see Newnham, 
Kings 

King’s Stanley, see Stanley, King’s 

Kingscote, Wm. of, Rector of West- 
bury-on-Severn, Dean of Exeter, 
and Chancellor of Oxford, 99 

Kingsholm, Hugh of, 219 

Kingston, Sir Ant. (d. 1556), 7, 40, 
QI, I91, 195, 209, 260-1; Ant. 
(d. 1591), 7-8, 40; Ant. (fl. 1644), 8; 
Ant. (d. 1687), 7; Edm. (fl. 1565), 
7, 10 n, 40; Edm. (d. 1623), 7, 40; 
Geo. (d. 1644), 8; Geo. (d. 1689), 8; 
Mary, w. of Sir Wm., 209; Sir Wm. 
(d. 1540), 7, 49, ie I9I, 209, 260, 
266; Wm. (d. 1614), 7, 40; Wm. 
(fl. 1623), 7; fam., 10 7 

Kingston, see Tidenham 

Seca rae .. Vicar of Church- 
am, 17,2 

Kee nade abbey (Glos., 
Wilts.), 47 

Kinnersley Castle (Herefs.), 172 

Kirk (Kirke), Hen., Vicar of Hares- 
field, 196; Thos., 49 

Kirkwood, R. G. H. M 

Knee, Wm., 229 

Knevet, see Knyvett 

Knight, Anne, 109; Wm. (fl. 1383), 
98-9; Wm. (fl. 1622), 154 

Knights Templar, 146, 183 

Knoteford, John, 254 

Knyvett (Knevet), Eliz., 137; Muriel, 
see Grey; Sir Thos., 209 

charg Rob., 278; Thos., 278; fam., 


27 
Kyre (Worcs.), 85 


formerly 


.-, 162 
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Kyrle, Jas., 7; Joan, w. of Thos., 7; 
Thos., 7 


Lacy, Hugh de, 71, 107; Rog. de, 62, 
106, 113, 143; Wal. de, 62, 71 

Laing, John, 135 

Lambert, W. F. A., Rector of Wool- 
aston, 116 

lamprey fishing, 24, 43, 96, 157 

Lancaster, Hen. of, see Henry IV; 
Mary, w. of Hen., see Bohun 

Lancaster, Duchy of, 1, 80, 291; and 
see Duchy of Lancaster hundred 

Lancaster, Duke of, see Gaunt, John 
of; Henry; Earl of, 97; and see 
Edmund; Henry 

Lancaut, Hen. of, Abbot of De Voto, 
62 

Lancaut, I, 50, 52, 53, 55, 60-2, 
65-6, 68-70, 72-3) +89; ch., 60, 
74.n, 76-8, +112, 115; fisheries, 71, 
77; rectors of, 75, 77; and see 
Wellington, Wm.; William; vicar 
of see Bedford, Ric. 

Land,,B., 201; Jos:, 201; 
Ric., 201 

Lane, Nic. , 40; Thos. (d. 1544), 276; 
Thos. (fl. 1557), 276 

Lassington, 11, 24, 26 7, 28 

Laurence, W. F., 114, 

Lawley, Wm., 241 

Lawrence the priest, 239 

Lawrence, Joan, see Prowe; John, 201; 
Sam., Vicar of Stonehouse and 
Rector of St. Michael’s, Gloucester, 
286; Thos., 201 

Lays for the Cottage, 245 

Lea, Eliz., see Bayse; Dan., 90 

Lea Bailey, see Dean, Forest of 

Lea Court Farm, see Wheatenhurst 

Leadon, riv., 11-12, 16, 23-4 

leather-board making, 133 

Leaze, the, see Eastington 

Leckhampton, 192 

Ledbury (Herefs.), 16 

Lediard, Hannah, 232; Thos., 219, 
247; Wm., 232 

Leeds (Yorks. W.R.), 298 

Leet, Christian, see Clifford; Sam., 
147 

Legge, Caroline, m. Tom Goold, 89; 
Chas. Asgill, 89; Ric., 89 

Legree (Legury), Jas., 42 

Leicester, Earl of, see 
Simon de 

Leigh, Hen. Vincent, 246; Ric. of, 
Vicar of Standish, 240; Wm. (d. 
1873), 246; Wm. (s. of preceding), 
246; fam., 172 

Leigh, 193 

Lenebant, Thos., 116 

Leofric, Earl, 30, 367” 

Leofric the smith, 42 

Leonard Stanley, see Stanley, Leonard 

Leonard-Willey, D. P. O., 210; Dan., 
210; Miss L. E., 210 

Leslie, Chas., 91 

Lewes, R. de, Rector of Standish, 239 

Lewis, Francis, 67; Geo. (d. 1634), 
64; Geo. (fl. 1692), 64; Hen. (fl. 
1552), 64; Hen. (fl. 1598), 64; Jas. 
(d. 1826), 273, 282; his sons, 282; 
Jas. Hen. (d. 1853), 273; Mary, w. 
of Geo. (d. 1634), 64; Morgan, 64; 
Thos. (fl. 1466), 64; Thos. (fl. 
1600), 78; Thos. (fl. 1656), 64; 
Thos. (fl. 1710), 64; Thos. (fl. 1785), 
64; Tim., 67 n; Wm. (fl. 1554), 64; 
Wm. (fl. 1580, ? same as pre- 
ceding), 64-5, 73; Wm. (d. 1639), 
64; Wm. (fl. 1804), 67; fam., 54, 61, 
64-5, 75, 271 

Lewknor, Cath., 
200; Rog., 144 


Mary, 201; 


Montfort, 


see Chideock; Ric., 
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Ley, Upper and Lower, see Westbury- 
on-Severn 

Ley brook, 11, 80, 85, 95» 

Leybourne, Rog. of, 85 

Liddiatt, Thos., 256, 263 

Liddington, R. J., 91 

Limesi, Ralph de, 62, 107 

Lincolnshire, benefices in, 222, 229 

linoleum-making, 97 

Linsey, Wm., 192 

Linton, see Churcham 

Lire Abbey (Eure, France), 62, 73-4, 
103 

Lisle, Viscount, see Grey, Edw.; 
Grey, John; Plantaganet, Arthur; 
Talbot, John; Talbot, Thos. 

Little, Hugh (fl. ¢. 1100), 208; 
Hugh (fl. 1163), grds. of preceding, 
208; Marg., 183; Rog. (fl. c. 1148), 
LOS IZOOH ALT, 9215.0 2to Rog 
(fl. 1205, another), 208; Thos., 292; 
fam., 214 

Little London, see Longhope 

Littledean, T, 4, 3°, 32, 35, 40, 47-8, 
79, 85, 91 

Littlejohn, Ric., Vicar of Longney, 


204 

Llandaff, bishopric of, 73 

Llandybie (Carms.), 106 

Llanthony Priory, estates of, 40, 42, 
71, 88, 107, 115, 189, 190, 192, 
194-5, 217-22, 235; prior of, 218, 
220-1; rectories and advowsons 
owned by, 194-6, 211, 219, 222 

Llewellyn & James, bellfounders, 48 

Lloyd, Anne (fl. 1599), 161; Anne, m. 
Abraham Chamberlain (fl. 1680), 
164, 209-10; Eliz., m. Chas. 
Chauncy, 164; Eliz., w. of Geo. 
(d. 1712), see Bayly; Geo. (fl. 1561, 
1565), 285; Geo. (d. 1703), 164, 
292-3; Geo. (d. 1712), 161, 292; 


John (fl. 1615), 194; John (fl. 
1624, ? another), 161; John (f. 
1707, 1721), 164, 202; John (i. 


1743, ? same as preceding), 161; 
Rebecca, see Hinson; Sibyl, m. 
Thos. Fogge, 161; Sibyl, w. of 
Thos. (f. earlier 17th cent.), see 
Bird; Thos. (fl. earlier 17th cent.), 
292; Thos. (d. 1658, s. of pre- 
ceding), 161, 292, 298; Thos. (d. 
1668), 292; Thos. (fl. 1721), 292; 
Wm., 164; fam., 294, 298 

Lloyd-Baker, A. B. LI., 182; (for- 
merly Murray-Browne), Chas., 182; 
G. E. LL, see Baker; Olive Kath. 
Lloyd, 182, 186 

Locke, Jane, w. of Mic., 247; Mic., 
247 

Loe, Wm., Vicar of Churcham, 26 

Lollards, 115-16 

Lombard, Adam, 30; John, 30 

London, 157; alderman of, 20, 172; 
merchants of, 17, 209; named as 
address, 7, 10, 17, 43, 66, 117, 136, 
251; organ-builders of, 154, 168; 
St. Paul’s cathedral, canon of, 99; 
trade with, 32, 71, 96; tradesmen 
Of) 1433005, LOS mar4One 201 nai 45 
university of, Courtauld Insti- 
tute, 20; and see Antiquaries, Soc. 
of 

London, little, see Longhope 

lonegginge, harrowing service called, 
22 

Long, Ric., 7; fam., 8 

Long brook, 11 

Long Burton, see Burton, Long, 

long-net fishing, 44, 96 

Longbridge hundred, 1, 15 

Longchamp, Geof. de, 85; Isabel, see 
Mynors 

Longcroft, see Westbury-on-Severn 

Longford, John, 192, 197; Mary, m. 
John Trye, 192 


Longhope, 1, 7; Little London, 12 

Longhope brook, 6, 9 

Longney, Wm., 200 7; fam., 200 

Longney, 27, 119-20, 175, 197-205; 
adv., 200;, #204") agric. | 201-25 
boundaries, 197, 230-1; Bridge- 
macot, 199, 201; chant., 204; 
char., 205; ch., $172, 198, 200, 
203-5; Churchend, 198-9, 205; 
ct., 203; dom. arch., 198-9; fields, 
198, 202; fisheries, 112, 198, 200; 
inc., 198, 200, 202; ind., 202-3; 
inns, 199; man., 197-8, 200-1, 205, 
215; man.-ho., 198, 200; mill, 202; 
nonconf., 205;. par. officers, 203; 
poor relief, 203; pop., 199; rectory, 
197, 200, 203, 205; roads, 159, 180, 
198; sch., 198, 205; tithes, 200, 
202 n, 204; vicarage, 203-4 vicarage 
ho., 198, 204; vicars of, 204 

Longney Russet, apple called, 198 

Longstreet, John, 1547 

Lord Chancellor, 204; and see Yorke, 
Phil. 

Lorridge (Lorwing, formerly in 
Leonard Stanley), 257; hosp., 257 

Lucas, Seymour, 45 

Lucy, Dorothy, see Arnold; Joyce, 
m. Sir Wm. Cooke, 18, 92; Sir 
Thos. (d. 1600), 18; Sir Thos. (d. 
1605), 18, 24 

Luffingham, Jas., Rector of Fre- 
therne, 166; Ric., Rector of Fre- 
therne, 166; Wm., Rector of Fre- 
therne and curate of Saul, 166-7; 
fam., 158 

Luke the chamberlain, 183 

Lumbars, see Newnham 

Lumley, John, Lord Lumley, 200, 
246, 254; Ric., Earl of Scar- 
borough, 254 

Lusty, Saul, 282 

Luther, Martin, 285 

Lydney, 5, 62, 77, 118; Allaston, 
66 n, 103 n; Nass, 19, 37, 67 

Lydney hundred, 1, 107 

Lydney Rural District, 73, 103-4, 1135 

Lye, Adam, 24; fam., 280 

Lynnet, Joan, w. of John, 248; John, 
248; Ric., 248; Thos., 248 

Lypiatt, Lower and Over, see Stroud 

Lysaght, D. R., 63; W. P. M., 106, 
108; Wm. Royse, 60, 63 

Lysons, Anne, 201; D. G., 219; 
Dan. (fl. mid 17th cent.), 248; Dan. 
(d. 1736), 89, 192, 201, 248; Dan. 
(d. 1773), 89, 192, 201; Dan. (d. 
1800), 89, 192, 201; Dan. (d. 1834), 
89, 192; Gertrude Savery, 219; 
Sam. (d. 1804), 89, 192; Sam. (d. 
1819), 192, 201; Sam. (d. 1877), 
201, 219; Wm. (fl. 1607), 88; Wm. 
(fl. 1662, 1672), 89; Wm. (d. 1693, 
? same as preceding), 89; Wm. (fl. 
1697), 89; Mrs. (fl. 1815), 192; 
fam., 249 


Maclver, Colin, 8-9; Mary Helen, 

see Stubs; fam., 6, 8, 86, 92 

Maclean, Donald, 249, 251-2, 257 

Macpherson, John, 112 

Maddocks, Edm., 112; Geo., 112; 

and see Madocke 

Maddy, Philo, 202 

Madelin, Susannah, 29 

Madgett, see Woolaston 

Madocke, Bridget, 78; Edm. (d. 
1626), 66; Edm. (d. 1693), 66; 
John (d. 1587), 66; John (d. 1643), 
66; John (d. 1730), 66; fam., 71, 
78; and see Maddocks 

Makepeace, John, curate of Qued- 
geley, 222 

Maldon, Lawr., 278 
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Mallet, John, 217 
Malmesbury (Wilts.), 17; Abbey, 
107, 113 


Malpass, E. P., 250; fam., 246 

Malson, Joshua, 83 2; Mary, w. of 
Steph., 83 7; Steph., 83 7; fam., 83 

malt, service of providing, 68 

Malta, Governor of, 273 

malting, 43, 97, 133-4, 148, 150, 
195, 238, 245, 253, 263, 283, 296 

Malvern, Wm., Abbot of Gloucester, 
234 

Malvern, Great (Worcs.), 
198, 200-1, 203-4 

Manchester, Dukes of, 219; and see 
Montagu, Chas. 

Map, Wal., writer, Rector of Westbury 
on-Severn, 99 

Marche, John, 109; Wm., 10g 

Mare, see Delamare 

mariners, see sailors 

markets, see Alkerton; Beachley; 
Frampton on Severn; Newnham; 
Stanley, King’s; Stanley Leonard 

Marling, Beatrice, w. of Sir Percival, 
248; John Figgins, 280; Sir John 
Stanley Vincent, 248; Lucina, w. of 
Nat. Sam., 274; Nat. Sam., 249, 
274; Sir Percival Scrope, 57, 63-4, 
106, 115, 118, 248, 250, 257; Sir 
Sam. Stephens, 63, 106, 108, 111, 
115, 247-9, 255-7, 280; Thos., 
128-9, 280; Sir Wm. Hen., 57, 
63-4, 67, 78, 106, 10g, III, 248-50, 
257, 274; fam., 56-7, 63, 67, 78, 
109, IIlI-12, 122, 245, 250-2, 256, 
272 

Marling & Evans Ltd., 252, 280 

Marling (S. Tyrol), 256 

Marmont, Wm., 249, 251, 261-2 

Marshal (Marshall), Anselm, 62; 
Geof., 7; Gil., Earl of Pembroke, 
62; Isabel, see Clare; Maud, 62; 
Phil., 7; Ric., Earl of Pembroke, 
62; Steph., 247; Wal., Earl of 
Pembroke (d. 1245), 62, 72; Wal. 
(fl. 1708), 149; Wm., Earl of 
Pembroke (d. 1219), 51, 62, 273; 
Wm., Earl of Pembroke (d. 1231), 
62, 107, 112-13; Wm. (fl. 1314), 
247; Wm. (fl. 1334, s. of preceding), 
247 

Martin (Marten), Mary, 235; Ric. 
(d. 1818), 293; Ric. (fl. 1839), 178 2; 
Ric. (fl. 1857, ? another), 293-4; 
Thos., 235; Wm., Rector of Blais- 
don (fl. 1518), 10; Wm. (fl. 1785), 
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Masefield, John, 85 

Massey, Edward, 17, 62, 85, 255, 286 

Mathew, John, 116; Rog., Vicar of 
Longney, 204 

Matson, 276, 293 

Matthews, John, 47 

Mattok, Elsi, 157 

Mauger, Bp. of Worcester, 233 

Mauny, Anne, m. John de Hastinges, 
63; Marg., see Brotherton; Wal. de, 
Lord Mauny, 63 

Mautravers, Agnes, w. of John, 245, 
273; John, 246, 273; Marg., 218, 
222 

Mayo, Benj. (fl. 1839), 39; Benj. 
(d. 1844 ? same as preceding), go, 
101-2; Benj. Harrison (fl. 1847, 
1871), 90; Benj. Pleydell (fl. 
1879), 90; John (? d. 1729), 102; 
John Harrison (d. 1936), 90-1; 
Laura, 91; Wm., 50 

Mead, the, see Tidenham 

Meadow Mill, see Eastington 

Mears, C. & G., bellfounders, 28 

Mears & Stainbank, bellfounders, 48 

Medland and Maberley, architects, 
100-1 

mercers, 151, 253, 262, 283 


Priory, 


Mercia, King of, 243; and see Beorn- 
wulf 

Merret, John, 262 

Mervye, Joan, see Giffard; John, 275 

Meschin, Alice, 245; Ranulph le, 
Earl of Chester, 245; Wm. le, 245 

Messager, Wal., 297 

Mew, Sam., Rector of Eastington, 
136, 138; Wm., Rector of Easting- 
ton, 136 

Middle Yard, see Stanley, King’s 

Middlemore, Giles, 284 

Middleton, Lord, see Willoughby, 
Francis; Willoughby, Thos. 

Midlands Electricity Board, 249 

Milburne, Eliz., w. of John, 87; John, 
87; Sim. (fl. 1436), 87; Sim. (d. 
1522, ? same as preceding), 87 

Miles, Hester, see Purnell; Nat. 
(fl. c. 1797), 130; Nat. (fl. 1798, 
1804, ? same as preceding), 282 

Milk Marketing Board, 165 

Mill, Cath., w. of Thos. (fl. 1557, 
1570), 226; Edw., 226; John atte 
(fl. 1307), 262; John, Vicar of 
Stonehouse (fl. 1473), 285; Mary, 
w. of Edw., 226; Ric., 280; Thos., 
curate of Randwick (fl. 1554), 229; 
Thos. (fl. 1557, 1570), 226 

Millend, see Eastington 

Miller, Adelaide Hilda, see Clifford; 
JeAl T5145 

Miller Bros., firm of, 71-2 

Mills, Caroline, w. of Wm. (d. 1809), 
m. 2 Jas. Harmar, 173; Eliz., 184; 
John (fl. 1717), 230; John (d. 1825), 
184; Marg., see Savage; Wm. (fl. 
1690), 212; Wm. (d. 1809), 173; 
Wm. Lewis (fl. 1865), 173 

mills, see Blaisdon; Cainscross; cloth- 
mills; Eastington; Ebley; Frami- 
lode; Frampton on Severn; Fro- 
cester; Haresfield; Highnam; iron- 
mills; Longney; Moreton Valence; 
Newnham; oil-mill; Over; paper- 
mills; Quedgeley; Randwick; saw- 
mills; Standish; Stanley, King’s; 
Stanley, Leonard; Stonehouse; 
Tidenham; Westbury-on-Severn; 
Wheatenhurst; windmills; Wool- 
aston 

millwrights, 43, 263, 278 

Milton, see Tidenham 

Minett, Geo. (d. 1643), 
Geo. (fl. 1645), 191 

Minsterworth, 1, 3, 7, 98-9 

Mitchel, see Mitchell 

Mitcheldean, 1, 4-5, 10, 12 

Mitchell (Mitchel), Bridget, m. Sam. 
Clutterbuck, 87; Edith, see Sand- 
ford; Eliz., m. Jacob Elton, 87; 
Jas. (fl. 1661, 1682), 87, 226; Jas. 
(d. by 1711, s. of preceding), 87, 
e2Ocmibas. (d+) 1758)s 42205), Jase (i. 
1758, s. of preceding), 226; John, 
87; Mary, m. Geo. Small, 87; Miles, 
226; Mr. (fl. 1770), 20 n; Mrs. (fl. 
1817), 226 

Moat Place, see Haresfield, Haresfield 
Court 

moated sites, 13, 15, 21, 30, 65, 88, 
108, 121, 123-4, 128-9, 145, 182, 
184, 189, 191, 193, 206, 210, 218— 
19, 243, 246, 260 

Moels, Hawise, see Newmarch; Isabel 
de, m. Wm. de Botreaux, 160; John 
de, Lord Moels (fl. c. 1300), 127; 
John de, Lord Moels (d. 1337, 
another), 1277, 160; Nic. de. 
(fl. 1235), 127, 160; Nic. de, Lord 
Moels (d. 1316), 127; Rog. de (fl. 
1275), 127; Rog. de (d. 1316), 127” 

Mompesson, John (fl. 1468), 275; John 
(d. 1501, ? same as preceding), 
275; John (d.c. 1525), 275; Ric., 275 

mondaymen, 21-2, 131, 236, 276, 294 


IoI, 195; 
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Money, Jas., 18; Wm., 18 

Monmouth, Bertha of, 38; John of, 
38, 41 

Monmouth, Earl of, see Cary, Rob. 

Monmouth, 35, 78, 105, 118 

Monmouth, honor of, 3 

Monmouthshire, bridge in, 60-1; 
estatesin, 61, 106; paper-millsin, 112 

Montagu (Montague), Chas., Duke of 
Manchester, 219; Dodington, see 
Greville; Wm., 21 

Montfort, Eleanor, w. of Sim., 89; 
Sim. de, Earl of Leicester, 89, 291 

Monthermer, Ralph, 64 

Moore, Chris., 164; Francis, 200; 
John, Vicar of Standish, 240; Wm., 
200 

Moravians, 104, 118 

More Hall, see Stonehouse 

Moren, John, 168 

Moreton, Edw., 172, 246; Eliz., see 
Ducie; (formerly Reynolds), Fran- 
cis, Lord Ducie, 246-7; Hen., 
Earl Ducie 246; Mat., Lord 
Ducie (d. 1770), 246; Mat. Ducie 
Lord Ducie, (d. 1735), 172, 246; 
(formerly Reynolds), Thos., Lord 
Ducie (d. 1785), 246; Thos., 
Reynolds, Earl Ducie (d. 1840), 172, 
246; fam., 172 

Moreton Valence, 119-20, 205-15, 
2325 230; 239; advs,, 2145) agric., 
211-12; boundaries, 155, 156, 205— 
6, 224, 230, 289; char., 205 m, 215; 
ch., 167, 206, $206, 208, 213-15, 
297; ch. ho., 209, 213; ct., 209-10, 
213; curates of, 214; dom. arch., 
206-7; Epney, 167, 190, 205-8, 
212-13, 215, 230-1; farms, 212; 
fields, 206, 211, 230, 237; fisheries, 
206, 212; glebe ho., 206, 214; 
Horsemarling, 205-7, 209-12, 278; 
inc., 206, 210-12, 238; ind., 212; 
inns, 206-8, 233; Little Moreton, 
205-7, 211; man., 206-13, 218; 
man.-ho., 210; mills, 207-8, 212; 
Moreton Hill Farm, 207, 210, 215; 
nonconf., 215; par. officers, 207, 
210, 213, 215; pk., 206; perpetual 
curacy, 213-14; Pidgemore, 205, 
207, 209; poor relief, 213; pop., 
208; rectory, 207, 211, 213; roads, 
125, 180, 207-8; sch., 215; river 
trade, 212; Standish Ho., 207, 233; 
tithes, 211; Welch’s, 206, 209-11 

Morgan ap Athrwys, King of Gly- 
wyssing, 73 

Morgan, Chas. Hen., 65, 75; Christi- 
ana, w. of Thos. Hen., 61; Creina, 
m. — Burder, 66; Emily, 61; 
Frances Susannah, see Williams; 
Hen, (fl. 1859, either Chas. Hen. or 
Thos. Hen.), 116; Hen. Francis 
(d. 1933), 66; Sophia, 61; Thos., 
Rector of King’s Stanley (fl. 1720), 
254; Thos. Hen. (d. 1884), 56, 61, 
66; fam., 61, 67, 75 

Morris, Eliz.,. m. Wm. Watkins, 109; 
John, 157; Mary (fl. 1778), 157; 
Mary, w. of Thos. (d. 1815), 38; 
Hen., 109; R., 226; Thos. (fl. 1812), 
39; Thos. (d. 1815, ? same as 
preceding), 38; Thos. (d. 1862), 38; 
Wm. (fl. 1576), 109; Wm., designer, 
256; fam., 39 

Morse, Geo., 162; John (fl. 1594), 45; 
John (fl. 1622, ? same as preced- 
ing), 40; Nic., 162; Thos. (fl. c. 
1790), 162; Thos. (fl. 1813, ? same 
as preceding), 293; Thos. (fl. 1843, 
? another), 162 

Mortain, Count of, see John 

Mortimer, Ralph (fl. 1230), 245; 
Ralph de (fl. 1237, ? same as pre- 
ceding), 291; Rog., 245; Hugh, 245 

Morton, see Churcham 
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Morwent, Jos., 162; Thos. (fl. 1652), 
57> /thos. (fear724).-157;; Wr. 
(fl. 1591, 1614), 90; Wm. (fl. early 
18th cent.), 38 

Motley, Arthur, 192; John, 192; Wm., 
192 

Motoun, Eliz., see Fretherne; Wm., 160 

Mott, Hay & Anderson, engineers, 55 

Mount, the, see Haresfield 

Mowbray, Cath., w. of John (d. 
1432), m. John Beaumont, 63; 
John, Earl of Norfolk (d. 1432), 63; 
John, Duke of Norfolk (d. 1476), 
3, 63, 73; Thos., Earl of Norfolk 
(d. 1399), 63; Thos., Earl of Nor- 
folk (d. 1405), 63 

Mucegros, Wal. (fl. c. 1248), 24; Wal. 
de (d. c. 1265, ? same as preceding), 


murdrum fine, quittance of, 3 

Murray-Browne, Chas., see Lloyd- 
Baker 

Musard, Ralph, 43 

Muschet, Agnes, m. Ric of Poulton, 
92; Rob., 92 

Mutloe, John, 34 

Mynde, Hen., Vicar of Westbury-on- 
Severn, 99 

Mynors, Agnes, w. of Hen., ? m. 2 
Rog. de Leybourne, 85; Basile de, 
m. Pain of Burghill, 85, 87, 98; 
Eliz. de, m. Wm. de Gamage, 85-6, 
98-9; Gil. de, 183; Hen. de, 85-7, 
88 n, 98; Isabel de, m. Geof. de 
Longchamp, 85-6, 88, 98; Rog. de, 
85, 98; Wm. de, 85 


nail-making, 42, 72, 97 

Nailsworth, 254 

Nailsworth brook, 242 

Nailsworth Rly., 251, 268, 271 

Napier, Anne, see Brodrick; Rob., 39 

Nash, Giles (fl. 1637), 281; Giles 
(d. 1699), 281; Giles (d. 1719), 281; 
Giles (d. 1729), 281; Giles (d. 
1767), 281; John, 281; fam., 280 

Nass, see Lydney 

Nastend, see Eastington 

Nastend brook, 123, 267 

National Trust, 88, 189, 231 

Nature Conservancy, 70 

Nelson, Horatio, Lord Nelson, 273 

Nerot, Jas., 67 

net-yarn, service of providing, 70 

Netherend, see Woolaston 

Netheridge, see Quedgeley 

Netherley, see Westbury-on-Severn, 
Ley, Lower 

Neuilly (Eure, France), 16 

Neville, Ankaret, see Talbot; Strick- 
land, curate of Randwick, 229; 
Thos., Lord Furnivale, 86, 209 

New Passage, 54-5 

New South Wales, emigration to, 254 

Newburgh, Earl of, see Radclyftfe, 
Ant.; Radclyffe, Jas. 

Newcastle fam., 20 

Newcastle, Duke of, 
Clinton-Hope, Hen. 

Newent, 13, 16, 40, 42, 85; Boulsdon, 
147 

Newland, Hen., Abbot of Tintern, 
118; Nic. of, 148 

Newland, see Clearwell 

Newmarch, Hawise, m. Nic. de 
Moels, 127, 160; Hen. of, 127, 160; 
Jas. of, 127, 160 

Newnham, Ric. of, Vicar of Wool- 
aston, 115 

Newnham, 1, 3-4, 29-50, 32, $32, 80; 
adv., 47; agric., 40-1; Ayleford, 
34-5, 42; bailiffs, 43-4; Blythe Ct. 
(or the Culver Ho.), 34-5, 39-41; 
borough, 3-4, 30, 36, 44; borough 


see Pelham- 
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Newnham (cont.) 
officers, 44-6, 49; bridges, 33, 353 
Bullo Pill, 4, 32, 35, 42-3, 48; cast., 
30, 37; chant., 47; chap., 30, 47; 
char., 49-50, ch., 31, 46-9, 98-9, 
168”; ch. ho., 46; Civil War 
incident, 33; Cockshoot, 34, 40; ct., 
32, 44-6; curates of, 47-8; cus- 
toms, 45; dom. arch., 32-4, +353 
fair, 41; fields, 29, 40-1; fire, 31; 
fisheries, 35, 37, 43-4; Hawkins 
Pill, 29, 32, 34, 43-4, 96; Hill Ho., 
39, 44; Hyde, 1, 30, 34, 38-9; inc., 
41; ind., 41-3; inns, 35, 46; Lum- 
bars, 34, 40; man., 32-3, 36-40, 
42, 44-6, 190; maritime and river 
trade, 4, 30-2, 41; mkt., 30, 32, 41; 
mayor, 44-5, 49; mills, 34, 41-2; 
Newnham Pill, 31-2, 34, 43-4; 
nonconf., 49; par. officers, 46; 
passage (or Arlingham passage), 4, 
29-30, 35, 81 m, 121, 125, 142, 157, 
159, 170; perpetual curacy, 47; 
poor relief, 46; pop., 34-5; rectory, 
47; rectory ho., 47; Round Green, 
33; sch., 49; Soudley, 34, 42, 49; 
Stears, I, 30, 34-5, 38, 42, 44; 
streets and roads, 32, 31-2, 35; 
sword, 45; vicar of, see Brice, E. C.; 
woodland, 29; wkho., 46; and see 
Ruddle 

Newnham (Northants.), 36 2 

Newnham, Kings (Warws.), 36 7 

Newnham Urban District, 46 

Newport (Mon.), 69, 95-6 

Neyr, Maud, w. of Ric., 210; Ric. le, 
210 

Niblett, And., 235; Arthur Edw., 191; 
Dan. (d. ¢. 1772), 197; Dan. John 
(d. 1862), 185, 191-4, 196, 235; 
Eliz., 197; Francis, 154, 168, 177, 
189, 191; John Dan. Thos., 191, 
241, 242: Kitty, 192; Sam., 193 
235; fam., 185, IQO-I, 195, 235 

Nibley, North, 274 

Nicholas the chaplain, 
Churcham, 25 

Nicholas, Vicar of Churcham (? same 
as Nic. the chaplain), 25 

Nicholas, H., 109 : 

Nicholson, Wm. (fl. 1498, 1532), see 
Blomer; Wm. (fl. 1579), 281 

Noel, W. M., 115 

Norfolk, Countess of, see Brotherton, 
Marg.; Duke of, see Mowbray, 
John; Earl of, 51, 64, 73, 76, 107; 
and see Bigod, Rog. (d. 1270); 
Bigod, Rog. (d. 1306); Brotherton, 
Thos. de; Mowbray, John (d. 
1432); Mowbray, Thos. (d. 1399); 
Mowbray, Thos. (d. 1405) 

Norris, John (fl. 1379, 1381), 2353 
John, Vicar of Stonehouse (fl. 
1643, 1660), 285-6; Rog., 235; 
Wnm., Vicar of Stonehouse, 285 

North Hamlet, see Gloucester 

Northampton, Earl of, see Bohun, 
Humph. de; Bohun, Wm. de 

Northampton, 245 

Northumberland, Duke of, see Dud- 
ley, John 

Northwood, see Westbury-on-Severn 

Norton, John, 76 

Notelyn, Hugh, 247; Joan, w. of 
John (fl. c. 1306, 1327), 247; Joan, 
w. of John (d. 1442), 247; John (fl. 
c. 1306, 1327), 247; John (d. 1361, 
s. of preceding), 247; John (d. 
1377), 247; John (d. 1442), 247; 
John (d. 1450), 248 

Notgrove, rector of, see Wetherall, 
Ric. 

Nottswood Hill, see Blaisdon 

Nupend, see Eastington 

Nussey, E. R., Vicar of Longney, 204 

Nympsfield, 175; rectors of, see 


Vicar of 


Hayward, Geo. (fl. 1776, 1814); 
Hayward, Geo. (fl. 1814, 1837); 
Hayward, John 


Oakey Farm, see Haresfield 

Oakle Street, see Churcham 
Oddington, 266 

Offa’s Dyke, 59, 52, 53, 55, 57-8, 68, 


104 

Oil Mill, see Ebley 

oil-mill, 282 

i aee Rog., Vicar of Churcham, 
2 

Old Passage, see Beachley, passage 

Oldberrow, Amice of, 247 

Oldberrow (Warws.), 247 


Oldbury upon Severn, see Shep- 
herdine 

Oldend, see Stonehouse 

Oldisworth, Edw., 27; Eliz., see 


Clutterbuck; Rob., 247 

Oldland, John, Rector of King’s 
Stanley, 254; Ralph, 92 

Oliver, A. C., Rector of Fretherne, 
167; Mary, see Sinclair; Thos., 133 

Ollney, John Harvey, 49, 267 

Olveston, 54 

Onyman, Ric., 7 

Orchard, Edwin, 238 

organ-builders, 263; and see Liddiatt, 
Thos.; Forster & Andrews; Walker, 
Jos.; Walker, J. W.; Wordsworth 
& Maskell 

Organs, Thos., 192 

Orman brook, 29 

Ormerod, Eleanor, 62: G. T. B., 63; 
Geo., 54, 57-8, 62-3, 67, 76 n, 115—- 
16; Thos., Archdeacon of Suffolk, 
63; fam., 61 

Osbert son of Pons, 200 

Osborne, Humph., 276, 281; John, 
91; Wm., 220 

Osgood, John, Vicar of Westbury- 
on-Severn, 99-100 

osiers, 97, 132 

Osment, E. A., 92-3 

Oswald, John (fl. 1409, 1459, ? more 
than one of the name), 129-30; 
John (fl. 1559), 10; Rose, m. Wm. 

ylme, 130 

Otto, Hugh son of, see Hugh 

Over, in Churcham, 11-12, 15-19, 
22-5, 27-9; bridge, 15-16, +21; 
mill, 12, 24; Vineyard, the, 15, 
17, 20-1, 27 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, librarian 
of, 116; Chancellor of, see Kings- 
cote, Wm. of; Corpus Christi Coll., 
146, 183, 201; Magdalen Coll., 
President of, see Jenner, Thos. 

Oxford Movement, 74 

Oxford Septuagint, 47 

Oxfordshire, lands in, 183 

Oxlinch, see Randwick 

Ozleworth, rector of, see Robert 


Packer, H., 107; Mat., 219-20; Wm., 
113; Mrs. (fl. 1921), 107 

Pagan, Rob. son of, see Robert 

Paganhill, see Stroud 

Paget, Walburga, Lady, 39 

Painswick, 99, 192, 209, 229, 271, 2873 
Ebworth, 231; vicar of, see Yate, 
Francis 

Palmer, Dan., 210; Fielding, 75; 
Frances, 79; Hannah, w. of Dan., 
210; John, 117, 205; Rob., 209; 
Wal., 252; Wm., 209 

pannage, 21-2, 68-9, 110, 238 

paper-mills, 104-5, 112, 284, 296 

Pardoe, Geo., 236; Mary Eliz., see 
Croome 
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Paris, licence to study in, 99 

Park, Aumary of the, 181; Beatrice 
of the, m. John Butler, 181-2; 
Wm. of the (fl. c. 1188), 181-2, 194; 
Wm. of the (fl. 1294), 181; —, 
mother of Wm. (fl. c. 1188), 181 

Park Court, see Hardwicke 

Parkend, see Haresfield 

Parker, John, 268; Thos., Vicar of 
Churcham and Rector of Saint- 
bury, 26; Wm., 182 

Parkinson, Leonard, 172; Mary Eliz., 
m. John Altham Graham-Clarke, 


172 

Parklands, see Wheatenhurst 

parks, see Frampton on Severn; 
Fretherne; Hardwicke; Haresfield; 
Highnam; Moreton Valence; Stan- 


dish; Stonehouse; ‘Tidenham; 
Woolaston 
Parry, Annamaria, w. of Thos. 


Gambier, 28; Anne, see Watkins; 
Sir Chas. Hubert Hastings, 15, 19; 
Ernest Gambier, 19; Ethelinda, w. 
of Thos. Gambier, 19; Giles, 249; 
John, 109; Thos., 249; Thos. 
Gambier, 12-13, 15, 19-20, 23, 28; 
Sidney Gambier, 15; Thos. Mark 
Gambier, 19-20; fam., 17, 20, 28 

Parsons, Jas., curate of Newnham, 
47-8; Benj., 251, 287-8; Rog., 
Rector of Blaisdon and Vicar of 
Brockworth, 10 

Particular Baptists, 117 

Partridge, Dan., 212; 
Wm., 190 

passages, see Beachley, Brockweir; 
Framilode; New Passage; Newn- 
ham; Shepherdine; Tintern 

Passfield, Lady, see Potter, Beatrice 

Passur, Hen. le, 105 

Patrick the chaplain, 75 

Paul, Sir Geo. Onesiphorus, 248; 
Holman, w. of John (d. by 1733), 
249; John (d. by 1733), 249, 256; 
Sir John (fl. 1853), 248; Sir John 
Dean (d. 1852), 248; Mary, w. of 
—, 247; Nat. (fl. 1684), 249, 253; 
Nat. (d. 1737, s. of preceding), 249, 
253; Rob. Snow, 248; Obadiah, 
249; Onesiphorus, 249, 253; Sam., 
247; fam., 256 

Payne, Cath., see Clutterbuck; John, 
211; Wm., 248, 251 

Payton, Hen., 7, 9 

Peach, Nat., 146, 247, 292; Sam. (fl. 
1781), 146, 292; (formerly Cruger), 
Sam. Peach (fl. 1788, 1839), 146, 
150, 292 

Pearce, John, 142, 205; Sim., 225; 
Wm., 208; and see Pierce 

Peckstreet, see Stanley, King’s 

Peglar (Pegler), John, 250; Ric., 275; 
Sam., 253; Sarah, 275 

Pelham-Clinton-Hope, Hen., Duke of 
Newcastle, 172 

Pemble, Wm., 136 

Pembroke, Earl of, 99, 273; and see 
Clare, Gil. de; Clare, Ric. de; 
Hastinges, John de; Herbert, Hen.; 
Herbert, Wm. (d. 1469); Herbert 
Wm. (d. 1491); Herbert, Wm. (d. 
1570); Marshal, Gil.; Marshal, 
Ric.; Marshal. Wal.; Marshal, Wm. 
(d. 1219); Marshal, Wm. (d. 1231); 
Valence, Aymer de 

Penebrugge, Edw. de, 86 

Penhow (Mon.), 64 

Penne, Sir Edm., 205 , 215 

Eee Rob., Rector of Woolaston, 
11 

Pentecostal Church, 229 

Penterry (Mon.), 71 

Perkins, Geo., Rector of Fretherne 
and curate of Saul, 166-7; Jos., 
166; Mr. (fl. 1770), 20” 


Hugh, 91; 


Perronet, French engineer, 16 

Pershore Abbey (Worcs.), 198, 200-1, 
203 

Peter the burgess, 147 

Peters, E., 109; Ralph, 135; S., 109; 
We Ens 91355) -Choss SRector. “of 
Eastington, 135, 137; W., 109 

Pettat, John, Vicar of Stonehouse, 
curate of Leonard Stanley, and 
Rector of Quenington, 264, 286; 
Thos. (fl. 1739, 1759), 93, 248; 
Thos. (d. c. 1805, s. of preceding), 
Ogsersosie42) 7) 245,0 2523)" 1 hos., 
Vicar of Stonehouse and Rector of 
Hatherop (d. 1839), 130, 286; Thos. 
John (fl. 1840), 130; fam., 242 

Phelps fam., 92 

Philip, chaplain of Saul, 167 

Philip the freeman, 220 

Phillimore, Sam., 155 

Phillips, Edm., 145; Eliz., see Bell; 
Giles, 282; Halliday, 282; John, 95; 
Thos., 282; Wm., 95; Misses (fl. 
1853, 1870), 78 

Philpot, John, 71; Wm. (fl. 1420s), 54; 
Wn. (fl. c. 1560), 65; fam., 54 56 

physicians, 142, 165, 212 

Piccadilly brook, 50, 103-4 

Pickard-Cambridge, Geo., 162, 292; 
Hen., 162; fam., 162 

Picked Elm Farm, see Selsley 

Pickerell, Cecily, 153, 198 

Pidgemore, see Moreton Valence 

Pierce, Anne, 249; Anne (dau. of 
preceding), m. Jas. Denison, 249; 
Sarah, 249; Obadiah Paul, 249; 
fam., 253; and see Pearce 

Pigeon House, the, see Stanley, King’s 

pin-making, 97-8, 152, 228, 238 

pinetum, 12 

Pitchcombe, 119, 196, 230-1, 239, 
241 7 

Pitres, Rog. de, 181 

Pitt, Ric., 281; Mrs. (fl. 1774), 282 

Place, Mrs. D. F., 10 

Planck, W., 287 

plague, 85, 199 

Plantaganet, Arthur, Vct. Lisle, 209; 
Eliz., see Grey; Honor, w. of 
Arthur, 209 

‘Plateland’ (Mon.), 108 

Plusterwine, see Woolaston 

Plymouth Brethren, 49, 288 

Pockett, Anne, w. of John Dan. (d. 
1933), 294; Dan., 294; Ena, m. 
G. A. Bearman, 294; John Dan. (d. 
1924), 294; John Dan. (d. 1933), 
294; Rob., 294 

Pons, Drew son of, see Drew; Osbert 
son of, see Osbert; Ralph son of 
Osbert son of, see Ralph; Ric. son 
of, see Richard; Wal. son of Ric. 
son of, see Clifford 

Pontlarge, Constance, w. of Rob., 208; 
Margery, w. of Wm. (fl. 1224), 208; 
Ralph de, 208, 218; Rob. de, 208, 
210, 213, 218, 221; Wal. de, 218; 
Wm. de (fl. 1224), 208, 210, 212; 
Wm. (fl. 1247, another), 208, 218, 
222 

Pool (Poole), Beata, m. — Prout, 250; 
Chas., 250; Eliz. (fl. 1546), see 
Whittington; Eliz. (fl. 1907), 250; 
Sir Giles, 37, 275; Sir Hen. (d. 
1616), 37; Hen. (fl. 1625), 37; Nat., 
275; Rob., 275 

Porter, Alys, w. of Arthur (fl. 1532, 
c. 1540), 223; Arthur (fl. 1525), 157; 
Arthur (fl. 1532, c. 1540, ? another), 
192, 217-18, 221, 223; Frideswide, 
223; Mary, 223; Rog. (fl. 1506), 
157; Rog. (fl. 1507, ? same as 
preceding), 130; Rog. (fl. 1517, ? 
another), 147 n; Thos. (fl. 1559), 
147 n; Thos. (fl. 1592, ? another), 
221 
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Potter, Beatrice, m. Sidney Webb, 
Lord Passfield, 207; Ric., 207 

potters, 72, 195 

Poulton, Agnes, see Muschet; Edw., 
130; John of, 192; Margery of, 92; 
RiemoLe (de €. 1307), 1.925) Rich of 
(s. of the preceding), 92; Rob. of, 
92; Thos., 130; Wal. of, 92; and see 
Pulton 

Poultonshill, see Westbury-on-Severn 

Pounce, Sir Edm., 205 

Powell, Eugenia, see Stoughton; Hen., 
239; John, 239; Thos. (d. 1785), 963 
Thos. (d. 1795), 96; Wal., Vicar of 
Standish, 239-40; Watson, 18; 
Wn. (fl. late 16th cent.), 239; Wm. 
(fl. 1843), 67 ‘ . 

Poyning, Eleanor, see FitzAlan; Ric., 
274 

Poyntz, Nic., 200 

Prain, David, 49 

prehistoric remains, see Frampton on 
Severn; Frocester; Haresfield; 
Randwick; Stanley, King’s; Stan- 
ley, Leonard; Tidenham; Wool- 
aston 

Presbyterians, 47, 256, 266, 287 

Prescott, Hen., Rector of King’s 
Stanley, 255; Wal. of, 8 

Prestbury, vicar of, see 
Kynard 

Preston (Crowthorne and Minety 
hundred), vicar of, see Cripps, Hen. 

Price, Francis, 54; John, Rector of 
Woolaston, 116; 

Priday, see Pridey 

Pride, Thos. (fl. 1766), 262; Thos. 
(fl. 1791, s. of preceding), 262 

Pridey (Priday), John, 207; Sam., 207; 
Wal., 157; Wm., 207; 

ie lien customary payment called, 
9 

priest, Lawr. the, see Lawrence; 
Wulfwin the, see Wulfwin 

Primitive Methodists, 117, 138, 229, 
256, 287 

Prince, Edw., 40; Mary, see Yate; Rob., 
Rector of Woolaston, 115 7 

Prior Park (nr. Bath), 75 

Pritchard, Hen., 42; John, 161; Wal., 
Vicar of Frocester, 177 

Probyn, Sir Edm. (d. 1742), 86; Edm. 
(d. 1819), 86; Edm. (fl. 1863), 86; 
(formerly Hopkins), John (d. 1773), 
86; John (d. 1843), 86; John (d. 
1863), 86, 94 7; fam., 95 

Proctor, Wm., 63 

Protector, Lord, see Cromwell, Oliver 

protestant nonconformity, see Bap- 
tists; Bible Christians; Congre- 
gationalists; Countess of Hunting- 


Baghott, 


don’s Connexion; Independents; 
Moravians; Particular Baptists; 
Pentecostal Church; Plymouth 


Brethren; Prebyterians; Primitive 
Methodists; Quakers; Wesleyan 
Methodists 

Prout, Beata, see Pool; J. C. P., 250 

Prowe, Agnes, see Gorst; Cecily, m. 
Rob. Dowdeswell, 201; Joan, m. 
John Lawrence, 201; Lawr., 201 

Puddiford, Osbert de, 147; Ric. de, 
147; Rog. de, 147; fam., 142 

Puddingworth brook, 189 

Puddleworth, see Alkerton 

Pulham, James, 20 

Pullin, F. E., 260 

Pulton, Anne, w. of Ric. (d. 1701), 
193, 197; Eliz., 197; Ric. (d. 1701), 
193; Ric. (d. 1758), 193; Ric. (fl. 
1764), 193; Sam., 193, 197; fam., 
197; and see Poulton 

Purnell, Anne, m. Rob. Bransby 
Cooper, 162; Eliz., 130; Emily 
Anne, m. David Purnell-Edwards, 
162; Frances Mary, 162; Hester, 
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m. Nat. Miles, 130; John (fl. 1778, 
of Dursley), 164; John (fl. 1760, 
1778, of Fromebridge), 150; 164, 
Mary, m. Hen. Jennings, 130; 
(formerly Cooper), Purnell Bransby, 
162; Rebecca, m. Thos. Wall, 130; 
Rob., 130; Sam. (d. c. 1797), 130, 
134; Sam. (s. of preceding), 130; 
Thos. Purnell, 247; W. P., 162; 
Wm., 150-1, 157, 162, 164; Mr. 
(fl. 1833), 164; fam., 42 

Purnell & Co., 164 

Purnell-Edwards, (formerly Edwards), 


David, 162; Emily Anne, see 
Purnell 

Pury, Thos. (fl. 1634), 235; Thos. (fl. 
1649, ? another), 17; Thos. (fl. 


1658, c. 1690, ? same as preceding), 
go 

putcher-weirs, 43-4, 70-2, 96, 112, 
t112, 139, 157-8 

Putloe, see Standish 

Putot, Wm. de, 43 

Pylme, Ric., 130; Rose, see Oswald; 
Wm., 130 

Pyrke, John, 40; (formerly Watts), 
Jos. (fl. 1803), 40; Jos. (fl. 1839), 
40; Martha, w. of Rob., m. 2 — 
Edmunds, 39; Rob., 32, 39, 43: 
fam., 39 pe 


Quakers, 101, 117 
quarries, 51, 61, 72, 80, 104, 113-14, 
170, 189, 224, 227, 231, 242, 253, 


283 

Qued brook, 216 

Quedgeley, Phil. of, 220 

Quedgeley, 90, 119-21, 183, 215-24; 
adv., 222; agric., 220-1; boundaries 
178, 189, 215-16; char., 224; 
Chi, 216, 222-3, p2saie cts, 2225 
curates of, 222-3; dom. arch., 216— 
17; farms, 220-1; fields, 215-16, 
220-1; fisheries, 221; glebe ho., 
222; imc., 216, 220-1; ind., 122, 
27, 22. ;minns, 21/75 man., 194, 
217-22; Manor Farm, 216, 218; 
mills, 221; Netheridge, 216, 218- 
20; nonconf., 223; par. officers, 
222; poor relief, 222; pop, 217; 
R.A.F. maintenance unit at, 178, 
189, 216-18, 221; rectory, 219-22; 
roads, 180, 216; royal visit, 217; 
sch., 155, 169, 188, 197, 205, 217, 
223, 298; tithes, 216, 219-22; 
Woolstrop, 119, 216-22, 224 

Queen Anne’s Bounty, 153, 167, 214, 
222, 228, 264, 286, 2907 

Quenington, rector of, 
John 

Radclyffe (Ratcliffe), Anne, w. of Ant., 
91, 94 n; Ant., Earl of Newburgh, 
91; Barbara, see Kemp; Jas., Earl 
of Newburgh, 91; Rob., Vicar of 
Stonehouse and Rector of Coln 
Rogers, 286 

Radnor militia, soldier of, 70 

railway sleepers, manufacture of, 221 

railways, see Bristol and Gloucester; 
Forest of Dean; Gloucester and 
Dean Forest; Gloucester and Led- 
bury; Great Western; Hereford 
and Gloucester; Nailsworth; South 
Wales; Tintern, wire-works rly.; 
Wye Valley 

Raleigh, Joan, m. Gerard Braybrook, 
88; John, 88; Leonard, 88; Geo., 
88; Rose, see Helion; Sim., 88; 
en 88; Sir Wal., 292 2; Wm., 

Ralph son of Ernisius, 200 

Ralph son of Osbert son of Pons, 200 

Ramftler, C. F., 118 

Randle, Jas., 112 


see Pettat, 
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Randwick, 119, 224-30, $244, 247, 
271 n, 286, 287 n; agric., 226-7; 
boundaries, 156, 189, 206, 224, 
230-1, 267; char., 228-30; ch., 
224, 228-9, 239-40; ch. ho., 224, 
228; ct., 228; curates, 228-9; dom. 
arch., 224-5; farms, 227; fields, 
224, 226-7, 230, 237; glebe ho., 
224, 228-9; inc., 227; ind., 227; 
inns, 225; man., 224-8; man.-ho., 
224, 226; mill, 227; mock mayor, 
225; nonconf., 229; Oxlinch, 119, 
224-7, 229-33, 238-9; par. officers, 
228; perpetual curacy, 228; poor 
relief, 228; pop., 225; prehist. 
rem., 224; roads, 225; sch., 229- 
30; tithes, 228; vicar of, see Elliot, 
John; vicarage, 228; woodland, 
224, 227; wkho., 224, 228 

Randwick (New South Wales), 225 

Ratcliffe, see Radclyfte 

Ravenswart (fl. gth cent.), 171 

Rawlins, Thos., curate of Randwick, 


229 

Read, Martha, see Clutterbuck; Wm., 
249 

Ready, Alex., see Colston 

Reddall, Ambrose, 281 

Redhill Farm, see Stanley, King’s 

Reece, John, 112 

reed, ploughing-service called, 68 

Reeks, G., 66; T., 66 

Reeve, Thos., 293 

Rendcomb, 181 

Rennie, John, 61 

Reynold son of Hugh, 210 

Reynold, John son of, see FitzHerbert 

Reynolds, Francis, see Moreton; 
Thos., see Moreton; fam., 172 

Rice, Ephraim, 169; Vincent, Vicar 
of Standish, 240 

Richard ITI, 291 

Richard son of Pons, 146 

Richardson, Mrs., see Chinn 

Ricketts, Edw. (d. 1856), 173; Edw. 
(fl. 1840, 1874), 130, 138; Edw. 
Ernest (fl. 1908, 1920), 173; Eliz., 
173 as Gece ro2T) rae pas. 
(d. 1848), 173; Jas. (fl. 1908), 173; 
Hanneh;) 173), Mrs. Da R.,-1735 
Thos. (fl. 1856), 173-4; Thos. 
(fl. 1863, 1874, ? another), 129-30 

ee Ric., Rector of Eastington, 
13 

Rimmington, John, 282; Sam., 282; 
Mr. (fl. 1764), 282; fam., 250, 282 

riots, 43, 143, 149, 157 

Rishton, Eleanor, 266-7 

Rissington, Great, rector of, see 
Browne, Ric. 

river, canal, and maritime trade, see 
Gloucester and Berkeley Canal; 
Frampton on Severn; Fretherne; 
Moreton Valence; Newnham; sail- 
ors; Saul; Severn; Stroudwater 
Canal; Tidenham; Westbury-on- 
Severn; Wheatenhurst; Woolaston; 
Wye 

Robert, Rector of Ozleworth, 264 

Robert ap Adam, see Adam 

Robert son of Gregory, 181 

Robert son of Pagan, 69 

Robert son of Walter (or Robert de 
Shipton), 7 

Robert, Wal. son of, see Walter 

Roberts, Caesar, 87; Eliz., m. Edw. 
Smith, 191; Sir Gil., 55; Giles, 87; 
Lewis, 191; Nic., 87-8; fam., 94 

Robins, John, 276; Marg., m. Jasper 
Selwyn, 276; Thos., 276 

Robinson, Hen., 161; J. W., 
Jane, see White; W. G., 294 

Robson, Wm., Vicar of Stonehouse, 
285-6 

Robson & Severs, firm of, 280 

Rodborough, John of, 275; Maud, w. 


106; 


of Miles, 64; Miles of, 64; Thos. of 
(fl. c. 1300), 275; Thos. of (s. of 
preceding), 275; Thos. of (d. 1367, 
s. of preceding), 275 

Rodborough, 211, 226, 247, 249, 275; 
Dudbridge, 175, 230, 242, 248, 252, 
267, 271, 274, 286 

Rodley, Ralph of, 89 

Rodley, in Westbury-on-Severn, 1, 
80-1, 83, 93-4, 96-8, 100; Bury Ct., 
83, 90; ct., 83, 96, 97-8; Court 
Farm (or Rodley Farm), 83, 87, 90; 
Cowley’s Elm, 83, 93; man., 3, 38- 
9, 80, 85, 89-91, 93-4, 96; fisheries, 
95-6 . 

Roger the freeman, 220 

Rogers, Edw., 193; John (d. 1683), 
196; John (d. 1698), 190, 193, 196 
n, 197; John (d. 1721), 193; Nic., 
248; Ric., 193; Thos. (d. 1638), 248; 
Thos. (fl. 1638, s. of preceding), 
248; Wm. (d. c. 1650), 193; Wm. 
(d. 1662), 193; Wm. (d. 1690), 193; 
—, m. — Bearcroft, 193; —, m. — 
Jones, 193 

Rolf, Thurstan son of, see Thurstan 

Rolland, Auguste, 131; Cath., see 
Hicks 

Roman Catholics, 28, 117, 287-8 

Roman remains, see Churcham; East- 
ington; Frampton on _ Severn; 
Frocester; Haresfield; Standish; 
Stanley, King’s; Tidenham; Wool- 
aston; roads, 4, 12, 35, 54-5, 81 7, 
104, I2I, 125, 142, 170, 180, 232 

Rome, licence to study at, 115 

Romilly, Rob. de, 291, 293 

Romsey, John, 64 

rope-making, 43, 97 

Rosetti, Dante Gabriel, 256 

Ross-on-Wye (Herefs.), 4, 12, 296 

Rous, Thos., 17 

Rowlands, J. R., Vicar of Longney, 
204 

Rowles, Geo., 192; Thos., 192, 194; 
Win. (G50 573) 192 scien (le 
1594), 192; Wm. (d. 1637, pro- 
bably another), 40; Wm. (d. 1694), 
40; fam., 194 

Rowles Farm, see Haresfield 

Royal Coll. of Music, director of, 19 

Royal Gloucestershire Hussars, 170 

Ruardean, 1, 89 

rubber-making, 34, 43 

Ruddle, in Newnham, 1, 3, 30, 34-5, 
40-2, 47; fisheries, 43-4; Haie, the, 
37-8; man., 29, 30, 37-8, 40-4, 46; 
mill, 42 

Rudford, 11, 23, 28; Highleadon, 24 

Rudge, Thos., Archdeacon of Glou- 
cester, Vicar of Frampton on 
Severn and of Haresfield, 153, 196 

Rudge manor, see Hardwicke 

Rudhall, Abraham (d. 1735), 10, 28, 
Io1, 138, 154, 177, 188, 197, 205, 
215, 229, 241, 256, 298; Abraham 
(fl. 1739, 1775), 117, 138, 215, 241; 
John, ro, 48, 77, ror, 138, 154, 205; 
Thos., 197, 287; fam., 28 

Rue, Wulfin le, 17 

Rupert, Prince, 62 

Rural Poems; or Rhymes from the loom, 
245 

Ruscombe, see Stroud 

Ruscombe brook, 267, 282 

Russell, Eliz., w. of John, 184; John, 
184; Sir Wm., 119 

Rutter, Edw., Vicar of Wheatenhurst, 
297 

Ryeford, see Stonehouse 


Sabyn, John, 91 
sailors, 9, 23, 40, 50, 58, 72, 83, 96, 113, 
152, 165, 198, 212, 296 
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St. Arvans (Mon.), perpetual curate of, 
see Seys, Wm. 

St. Briavels, 4, '71, 105, 112; cast., 39 

St. Briavels hundred, 1, 35 

St. George’s Diocesan 
School, see Eastington 

St. John, Edw. of, 193; John of, 183; 
M. W. F., Vicar of Frampton on 
Severn, 154; Thos. of, 183; Wal. of, 
Abbot of Gloucester, 181 

St. Pierre (Mon.), 55, 61, 64 

St. Twrog’s chapel, see Beachley 

St. Valery, Bernard of, 183; Reynold 
de, 183 

Saintbury, vicar of, see Parker, Thos. 

Salesian Society, 8-9 

Sall (Norf.), 167 ” 

Salisbury (Wilts.), 266 

salmon fishing, 4, 24, 44, 71, 77, 96, 
T112, 112-13 

salt, service of carrying, 174 

Salter, Geo., 246 

Samuel, B. H., 106 

Sandford, Anselm (d. 1611), 260, 274; 
Anselm (d. 1635), 262; Anselm; 
curate of Leonard Stanley (fl. 1683), 
264; Edith, m. John Mitchell, 
87; Jas. (d. 1638), 87; Jas. (fi. 
1737), 90; John (fl. 1525, 1554), 
130, 133, 260, 281; John (d. 1684), 
258, 260, 264, 274; John (fl. 1688), 
258; John, curate of Leonard 
Stanley (fl. 1749, 1781), 264; John 
(fl. 1856), 112; Mary, see Bayse; 
Rob. (d. 1719), 260, 262, 264; Rob. 
(d. 1769), 260, 264; Rob. (d. 1804), 
260; Thos., 274; Wm. (d. 1570), 
260, 274, 280-1, 284-5; Wm. (d. 
1632), 260, 262, 266, 274, 284; 
Wm. (d. 1693), 274; Wm. (d. 1726), 
274; Wm. (fl. 1731), 274, 281; —, 
w. of Thos., 274; fam., 122, 257, 
264, 266, 272, 277, 281 

sandgavel, customary payment called, 
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Sandhurst, 29, 190; Vicar of, see 
Carpenter, Thos. 

Sands, David Powell, 250; Mrs. Mary, 
250 

Sansum, John, 143 

Santiago (Spain), 30 

Sapperton, Frampton Mansell in, 
152; rector of, see Thatch, Thos. 

Sapy, Aline, see Bath; John de, 166; 
Rob. de, 86, 97, 99 

Saul, 119, 121. 155-69; agric., 162-4; 
boundaries, 155, 156, 206, 207 7. 
ch., 155, 158, 166-8, 239-40, 297; 
ch. ho., 158; curates and chaplains 
of, 167; and see Luffingham, Wm.; 
Perkins, Geo.; dom. arch., 158, 
+207; fair, 165, 168 2; farms, 163, 
295; fields, 157, 162-3; inc., 155, 
157-8, 163-4; ind., 165; inns, 158, 
160; man. 158, 160-4; nonconf., 
168-9; par. officers, 165; perpetual 
curacy, 167; poor relief, 165; pop., 
159-60; river and canal trade, 158; 
roads, 159, 290; Saul Warth, 157, 
163-4; sch., 169; tithes, 162, 167; 
and see Framilode 

Saunders, John, Rector of Westbury- 
on-Severn (fl. 1408, 1430), 99; John 
(fl. 1732), 162; Wm. (fl. 1383), 201; 
Wm. (fl. 1727), 86 

Savage, Eleanor, see Barrow; Geo., 
179 nm, 184, 193; Marg., m. John 
Mills, 184; Thos., Vicar of Stan- 
dish, 167, 184; —, dau. of Thos., 
m. Sir Thos. Crawley-Boevey, 
1797 

Savaker, John, Vicar of Frampton on 
Severn, 153 

Say, Wm. de, 291, 295 

saw-mills, 97, 262, 282-3 

Sawle, Wm., 25, 117 


Scarborough, Earl of, see Lumley, Ric. 

Scotland, service in, 129 

Scudamore, Godwin, 40; Rowles, 40 

Sealey, Lawr., 236; Wm. Geo., 236 

Sedbury, see Tidenham 

Sedgebeer, T. H., 86 

Seed, Brice, 88 2 

Seine, riv. (France), 16 

Sellars manor, see 
Severn 

Selsley, in King’s Stanley, 244, 251, 
256-7; ch., 242, 253, 256; inns, 
244; Picked Elm Farm, 244, 250, 
253; sch., 244, 257; Selsley Com- 
mon, 242-3, 251, 253; Stanley Pk., 
78, 130, 242-4, 247-50, 252, 256, 
274, 282 

Selwyn, Albinia, w. of Wm. (d. 1702), 
276; Edith, see Bennett; Geo. 
Augustus, 276; Jasper (d. 1635), 
219, 276, 281, 293; Jasper (fl. 1684), 
249; Jasper (d. 1690, ? another), 
148, 293; Jasper (d. 1733), 148, 293; 
Jasper (d. 1777), 2093; Jasper, 
curate of Wheatenhurst (d. 1787), 
293, 207; John (d. 1751), 276; 
John (fl. 1775, 1791), 148; Marg., 
see Robins; Ric. (fl. mid 16th 
cent.), 260; Ric. (fl. 1610), 249; 
Ric. (fl. 1612, ? same as preceding), 
247; Ric. (d. 1662), 211; Ric. (d. 
1666), 293; Ric. (d. by 1687), 211; 
Ric. (d. by 1692, s. of preceding), 
211; Ric. (fl. 1733), 148; Susannah, 
256-7; Townsend, Vicar of Chur- 
cham, 26; Wm. (fl. 1558), 260; 
Wm. (fl. 1563, ? same as preced- 
ing), 243; Wm. (fl. 1610), 249; Wm. 
(d. 1643, another), 276; Wm. (d. 
1679), 276; Wm. (fl. 1679, 1684), 
249; Wm. (fl. 1692, another), 211; 
Wm. (d. 1702, another), 276, 280 n; 
Wm. (fl. 1775), 148; —, w. of Jas- 
per (d. 1787), 293; fam., 280-1 

serjeanty, Tents 39, 92 

Serlo, Abbot of Gloucester, 171 

services, customary, see arrows; chir- 
ched; church-scot; herring-silver; 
honey; ironwork; lonegginge; malt; 
net-yarn; pannage; pridgavel; reed; 
salt; sandgavel; spurs; stallgale; 
unlawenherthe ; weir-building ; wode- 
hen; wood; woodward 

Severn, riv., 43, 62, 75; as a boun- 
dary, 1, 3, II, 29, 50, 79, 102-3, 
121, 139, 155, 178, 189, 197; 205-6, 
215-16, 230, 289; bridges over, see 
Severn Bridge; Over, bridge; fish- 
eries, 24, 43-4, 55, 70-2, 95-6, 
109, TI12, 112-13, 122, 139, 157-8, 
198, 206, 221, 230; flooding, 3, 80, 
139, 155, 189, 198, 206; land 
reclaimed from, 51, 69, 80, 139, 
157, 163; passages over, 53, 113; 
and see Beachley; Framilode; New 
Passage; Newnham; Shepherdine; 
sea-walls, 50-1, 80, 157, 198, 206-7; 
trade, 4, 30-2, 58, 72, 83, 85, 95-6, 
113, 122, 139, 151-2, 157-8, 212, 
296 

Severn Bridge, 5, 55, 59 

Severn Tunnel Company, 30 

Seymour, Anne, w. of Edw., 172; 
Edw., Duke of Somerset, 161, 171- 
2, 234; Thos., Lord Seymour of 
Sudeley, 132 

Seys, Wm., Vicar of Tidenham and 
of Chepstow, curate of St. Arvans, 
66, 74; —, w. of Wm., see Jones 

Shakerley, Francis, 67, 74 

Sharpe (Sharp), C. H., 276; Sam., 43 

Shaw, Thurston, Vicar of Stone- 
house, 285 

Sheen Priory (Surr.), 67, 74, 79 

Shefford, Ric., Vicar of Frampton on 
Severn, 153 


Westbury-on- 
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Sheldon, Eliz., 147; Sir. Jos., 239; 
Wm., 66 

Shellingford (Berks.), rector of, see 
Stephens, Rob. (d. 1777) 

Shell-Mex & B.P. Ltd., 180 

Shepherdine, in Oldbury upon Severn, 
passage, 57 

Sheppard, Edw., 133; Frances, see 
Ducie; Phil., 172 7; Sam. (fl. 1656), 
7-9; Sam. (fl. 18th cent.), 131; —, 
w. of Sam. (fl. 18th cent.), 131 

Sherborne, Lord, 206, 209-12; and 
see Dutton, John; Dutton, Jas. 
Huntley 

Sherborne, 209, 234 

Shere, Anne, w. of Ric., 108; Edw. 
(1583) we dwa (ie 1608,, 7 
same as preceding), 108; Hen., 
108-9; John, 108; Ric., 108; fam., 
112 

Sheriff, Ric., Vicar of Westbury-on- 
Severn, 99 

Shering, Wm., 154 

Sherston (Wilts.), 251 

ship-building, 4, 43, 58, 72, 96, 113, 
122, 134, 152, 165, 296 

Shipman, Ant. (d. 1666), 109; Ant. 
(d. 1668), 109 7; Chris., 64 

Shipton, Rob. de, see Robert son of 
Walter 

shire and hundred courts, exemption 
from, 3, 120, 203, 213, 221 

shire horses, stud farm, 9 

Shorland, Wm., 157 

Shorn brook, 231 

Shrewsbury, Earl of, 85; and see 
Talbot, Francis; Talbot, Geo. (d. 


1538); Talbot, Geo. (d. 1590); 
Talbot, Gil.; Talbot, John (d. 
1453); Talbot, John (d. 1460); 


Talbot, John (d. 1473) 

shrimp fishing, 4, 113 

Shurmer, Thos., 250 

Sibly, G. W., 272 

Sidnell, Mic., 88 

Sil brook, 123, 127 

Silver, E. W., 153; S. W., 153 

Sims, Hen., 293; John, 293; Mary, 
205 n; Wm., 205 n 

Sinclair, Mary, w. of —, m.2 Thos. 
Oliver, 133 

Sisters of the Temple, 276 

Skelton, Ambrose, 157 

‘Skimmington’ (fl. 1631), 149 

Skipp, Thos., 211, 269 

Slaughter, Lower, 260 

Slimbridge, 139, 153; 
Warth, 149, 153 

Slindon (Suss.), 91 

Small, Geo., 87; John 87; Mary, see 
Mitchell; Ric., 87; Thos., 254 

Smallwood, Jas., 227 

Smart, D. H., 86; Eliz., 118; Humph., 
147; Joan, see Alley; Mary, 118; 
Thos., 147 

Smirke, Sir Rob., 64, 182 

Smith, Chas., 116; Mrs. E., 296; 
Edw., 191; Eliz., see Roberts; Hen., 
200, 204-5; Hester, 296; Jas., 296; 
Mary, m. John Ball, 274; Mary, w. 
of Thos. (d. 1684), see Fowler; Mrs. 
Mary (fl. 1835, 1842), 108; Miles, 
Rector of King’s Stanley, 255; 
Mrs. Phoebe, 108; Sarah, see 
Buckle; Sam. (fl. late 19th cent.), 
116; Sam. (s. of preceding), 116; 
Thos. (d. 1684), 274, 284; Thos. 
(fl. 1686), 274; Thos. (fl. 1804, 
1819), 296; Wm., 211; Mrs. (fl. 
1701), 287 

Smith, Leofric the, see Leofric 

Snell, Chas., 235; Dorothy, see Yate; 
Powell, 235 

Snig, Geo., 164 

Snodhull, Thos., 91 

Snow, Edm., 235; Mary, see Young 
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Slimbridge 


Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 87 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, 87 

Sollers, Sim. de (fl. 1303), 88; Sim. 
de (fl. 1346, s. of preceding), 88; 
Wal., 88 

Somerset, Chas., Earl of Worcester, 
63; Chas. Noel, Duke of Beau- 
fort, 106; Edw., Earl of Worcester, 
106; Edw., Marquess of Worcester, 
formerly Lord Herbert, 106; Eliz., 
see Herbert; Eliz., w. of Chas. 
Noel, 106; Hen., Earl of Wor- 
cester (d. 1549), 63, 71, 106-8, 113, 
115, 118; Hen., Earl and Marquess 
of Worcester (d. 1646), 106; Hen., 
Marquess of Worcester and Duke 
of Beaufort, formerly Lord Her- 
bert (d. 1698), 106, 115; Hen., 
Duke of Beaufort (d. 1714), 106; 
Hen., Duke of Beaufort (d. 1745), 
106; Hen., Duke of Beaufort (d. 
1803), 106, 116; Hen., Duke of 
Beaufort (d. 1853), 106; Hen. 
Chas., Duke of Beaufort (d. 1835), 
106; Hen. Chas. Fitzroy, Duke of 
Beaufort (d. 1899), 106, 115-16; 
Wm., Earl of Worcester (d. 1589), 


106; Lord Whe, 116; Wm., 
Rector of Woolaston, 114, 116 

Somerset, Duke of, see Seymour, 
Edw. 


Soudley, see Newnham 

Soudley brook, 29, 34, 42 

Soudley Iron Co., 42 

South Wales Rly., 4, 16, 35, 55, 61, 
85, 105 

Southwell, Sir Edw., 146 7 

spa, see Stonehouse 

Sparcroft brook, 123 

Sparke, John, 44 

Sperry Gyroscope Ltd., 284 

Spilman, Adam, 225; Alice, m. Wal. 
Cook, 226; John (fl. 1316, 1327), 
225-6; John (s. of preceding), 
226; Margery, see Bayeux; Thos., 
226 

spurs, service of providing, 68, 226 

Stacy, John, Rector of Woolaston, 
II5n 

Stafford, Anne, w. of Edm. (d. 
1403), see Woodstock; Anne, w. of 
Humph., m. 2 Wal. Blount, 128, 
137; Cath., see Chideock; Edm., 
Earl of Stafford (d. 1403), 180, 191, 
291; Edm., Bp. of Exeter (d. 1419), 
128; Edw., Duke of Buckingham 
(d. 1521), 37, 128, 191; Edw., Lord 
Stafford (fl. 1569), 128, 157; 
Eleanor, w. of Edw. (d. 1521), 128; 
Hen., Duke of Buckingham (d. 
1483), 128, 157, 191, 292; Hen., 
Lord Stafford (d. 1653), 37, 128, 
135; Hen., Lord Stafford (d. 1566), 
128; Hen., Earl of Stafford (d. 
1637), 37; Hugh, Earl of Stafford 
(d. 1386), 128-9, 135: Hugh (d. 
1420), 128; Humph., Earl of 
Stafford and Duke of Buckingham, 
37, 128, 191; Mary, m. Wm. How- 
ard, 37; Mary, w. of Ric., 128; 
Nic., 128; Ric., 128, 135, 1573 
Ursula, w. of Hen. (d. 1563), 128, 
135; Wm., 144; fam., 137, 291 

Stafford, Earl of, 134, 273; and see 
Stafford, Edm.; Stafford, Hen.; 
Stafford, Hugh; Stafford, Humph.; 
Stafford-Howard, Hen.; Stafford- 
Howard, John Paul; Stafford- 
Howard, Wm. Matthias; Vct., see 
Howard, Wm. 

Stafford-Howard, Hen., Earl of Staff- 
Ord, 375) John (Paull, Earl) of, 
Stafford, 37; Wm. Matthias, Earl 
of Stafford, 37 
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customary payment, 31,45 


staligale, 
Standard Wagon Co., 43 


Standish, 119-21, 178, 211, 230-42; 


adv., 239; ——- 23 boun- 
daries, 155, 755, 133-0, 197, 2035-6, 
207 ®, 224, 230-15 bridges, 2325 
chap, 234, 241, 242; ch, 155, 
7.1% 
41; ch ho, 242; » 220, 
185, 188-9, 195, 230-9, 240 m, 243 
2; ct, 238-9; dom. arch, 231-2; 
formes, 238; fields, 211, 224, 226, 
230-1, 236-8; Haresfield, Little, 


166- 
86-7, T206, 228, 230, ak, 239- | 


180, 139-90, 237-2, 236-40; Hayes, ] 


the, 232, 235; mec., 231, 237 
imd_, 227, 233; mms, 232-3; mn, 
157. 161, 163-5, 181, 183-5, 200, 
217, 224-7, ae 2E2; man. ho., 
see Standish, Standish Ct; miils, 
231, 233; or as address, 187, 
5 momconf, 2455 par. offscers, 
= 239; Pk, 231, 237; poor 
reliel, 239; pop-. 233; Putloe, 119, 
205-8, 230-3, 237-9, 249 M, 241; 


Putloe Ct, 232, 235-5, 238; rectors | 


of, 239; rectory, 162, 184, 236, 239; 
roads, 189, 232-3, 271; Rom mm, 
233; sch, 231-2, 238, 245-2; 
Siamish Ct, f206, 231, 233-4, 
2397; Standish Moreton, 232, 237— 

9; tithes, 230, 236, 239-403 tath- 
ings, 239; Vicarage, 239-4 : 
zee bo, 240; vicers of, 165, 187, 


dunisows, Ant; Prange 23 


Standish House, see Moreton Valence | 
Stanford, Edw., 27: Sir Rob... 87; | 


ay 


y. Bee - 
tanley, King’s 


Wm. (d by 1579). 37; Wm (2 
1579), 87; Wm. (. 1636), 37 
Blaisdon 


167, 173. 242-57; 


257, 263-2, 264; id, 153i, 2352, 
262-3: man, 


259-64; man_-ho., 260; mkt, 122, | 


253, 238-9, 263; mulls, 259, 262, | 
Leonard, 


Se a ae Lit a 


. 
; 
- 
; 


4283; estates of, 96 m, 257. pais 
Paiox 


263—4; mills of, 133, 257. 262; 
of, 123 =, 137 =; and see Crosse, 
john 


Stanley Hi — x, King’s 
Stanley Mall, sez Stanley, King’s 
Stanley Park, see Selsdey 


| Stanshawe, Hummph_, 275; John, 275; 


3 wicar- | 


228, 237, 239-49; mul See 


268, 275. 277; adv-, 254; 2eric., | 
250-1; borough, 243, 245-8, 250, | 


2533 Borough Ho. Farm, 243, $245, 


250; char., 256-7; Gr, 242-3, 253- 
6: ch, 243, 246, 250, 253; 

Farm, 244, Fs 2351, 253, 256; 
Court Ho., F207, 2473 dom arch, 
242-5; fair, 243, 245, 233; farms, 
255; i 242, 250-1; me, 242, 
251; md, 251-35 ims, 243-5, 253; 
mail, ¥72, 242-3, 245-51, 253-45 
man_-ho., 246; mkt, 243, 245, 2535 
Middle Yard, 243-5, 251-2, 256; 
mills, 251-2, 279; and see Stanley, 
Kine’s, 
address, 63, 106, 130, 259; non- 


Stanley Mill; mamed as | 


conl 577s 244, 2p. BE; PM | 
otmeers, 244, 2354-5; az ] 
243-4, 256-7, As 2615 Peck 


street Ho. (tao of the name), 249— 
50, 233, 2356, 261; Pigeon Ho., eid 


250; poor selici, 254; DOD-, 243; . 
prohist. rem., 243; rectors of, 234— | 


5, 2357; and see Gibson, John; 
Temay, 254-5; rectory ho, 243, 
254; Farm, 249, 251; Rom. 
rem, 243; sch., 256-7; Stanley Ho., 
244, 247-9, 255, 252 n; Stanley 
Mill, 122, 243-4, . 25r-2, 
254, 257. 203, 280, 4252 
2545 woodland, 242: wkho., 234: 
and see Sisley 


3 tithes, | 


Stanley, Leonard, 119, 123, 133 2, ; 


254, 257-67, 268 m, 277; wet, 
26I-2; Beards Mill, 133, 259, 262; 
chap., 25%, 264-5, 265, $233; ch, 
258, 262-5, 265, 7233; ch ho., | 
2358, 264: ct., 263; curstes and 


Margery, m. John 
Ric, 2735; Rob., 275 


Cakon, 275; 


Ciera; Gi of, 38; John of (4 


obn 1238, ? z >. 


(& later 12th cent), 38: Wm. at (de | 
3308), 38; Wm. of (4 1340), 33; | 


Stears, see Newnham 
Stephen the chaplam, 27, 204 
Stephens, Amn (fi 1840), 282; Anne, 


w. of Hen (ad 1705), 128, 161; 
Cath, w. of Nat (1. 16137), 110; 


bably another), 128-9, 132, 136, | 


138; Edw. (1 1603, 1653), 132; 
Edw. & r6r7, 7 seme 2s pre 
ceding), 119; Edw. (1. 1729), 133; 
Edw. @ 1735, s- of preceding), 133; 
Eliz., w- of Nat. (d, 1732), 123, 130; 
Hen. (cd. 1705), 123, 161; (formeris 
Walks), Hen. (4, 180), 119, 128, 
=33- 165; Jzs., 32: Joan, Ww. of 
Edw. (4. 1587), 138; John, 119; 
Nat. (1 1617), 119; Nat (dh. 1660, 
? same as preceding), 119, 127-3, 
136, 192; Nat (f1 1653, 1674), 132- 
3; Nat fd 1732, ‘j, 128; 


Nat. (4. 1776), 128; Ric. (L 1556. 


1361), 234; Re. (¢ 1577? ? 
another), 1238-30, 132, 135-6; Rix. 
(@ 13599), 123; Ric. (d_ 1678), 127— 


8; Ric. (dh. c. 2770), 128; Rob. @ | 
Rector of 


2732), 227; Rob., Ezsting- 
ton 
123; WaL, 234; fam, 119, 127, 129, 


135, 2003 and see Stevens 


' | Stevens, Jas., — 111; John, 79; 


vicars of, 262, 264; and see Jones, | 


David; 
John; Swynnerton, Chas; 
arch, 258-9; fzir, 258-9, 263, 25 4; 
farms. 262: ficlds, 257, 261-2; fire, 
258-9, 263; gicbe ho., 264; ime., 


Jones, John Price; Pettat, | 
dom. | 


Wn, 793 —> dau. of Jas., 108; ae 
s. of Jas., 10%; and see 

Stigand, Abp. of Canterbury, 62,71 
Sunchoombe, 2357 

Stock, Chas, Rector of King’s 
Stanley and of Cranham, 255; John 
Skinner, 162 

Stocking, Wm., zo 


and Shelimeford (4. 1777). 


—= 
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t 

4 


al 
i 


288; man, 
house, cee a oe 
235; and see 


; 
p 
\ 
s 


268, 271; Ryeford, 131, 268, 
283, 288; Ryeford Mill, 270, 
sch., 138, 241, 237-9; sp2, 269-70 
Stonchouse Cz. . 270; — 


235; Upper Mal, i735, 233, 268 > 
270, 274, 277%, a, 5 
vViearage, 255; vicarage ho., 285-6; 


vicars of, 255, 2835-6, 239: 
Hans, Samson; Pettat, = 


Eugenia, 
2 Watson Powell, 17-18; Geo., 
IZ 
Strachan (Stahan), John, 145; Josiah 
PI Ei 262 
see Strachan 
Seaton, Ea Edw., 18: 
See 23, E51 
Strickland, Thompson, 130 
Sesienid (oz Chepemark: tomatoe i,3, 
50, 62, 64, argh hs E10, 273, 235; 
Priory, JA 76, 23: 
Stroat, sce Tidieuicaan 


Stroud, 271, 272; as a regional 
centre, 122, 155, 169, 197, 
boundaries, 


Canal, 121, 125, 127, 
ao 164, 165, 270-1, 283, $283, 


Stubs, Mary Helen, m. Colin Mac- 
Iver, 8, 10; Peter, 6, 8-9, 11 

Sudbury, John, Rector of Easting- 
ton, 136 

Suffield, Thos., 200 

Suffolk, Duke of, see Brandon, Chas. 

Suffolk, Archdeacon of, see Ormerod, 
Thos. 

Sunderland (co. Dur.), 117 

surgeons, 23, 114, 142, 165, 238, 253— 
4, 259, 263-4, 283, 296 

Surman, John Surman (fi. 1844), 80; 
John (fi. later roth cent.), 89 

Surrey, charity distributed im, 200 

Swanley, John, 294; Ric., 93 

Swansea (Glam.), 

Swayne, Wm., 42 

Swedenborg, Emmanuel, 273 

Swindon (Glos.), 89 

Swinfield, Ric. de, Bp. of Hereford, 
105, 115 

Swynnerton, Chas., Vicar of Leonard 
Stanley, 266 

Sydney, Vct., see Townshend, Thos. 

Sykes, Dan., 176 

Symings, John, 65 

Syrell, Ric., Rector of Eastington, 136 


Talbot, Ankaret, dau. of Gil. (d. 
1418), 86, 209; Ankaret, w. of Ric. 
(d. 13096), m. 2 Thos. Neville, 86, 
208; Eliz.. m. Edw. Grey, 209; 
Eliz., m. Hen. Grey, 86; Eliz., w. 
of Ric. (d. 1356), see Comyn; 
Francis, Earl of Shrewsbury, 86; 
Geo., Earl of Shrewsbury (d. 
1538), 86; Geo., Earl of Shrews- 
bury (d. 1590), 86; Gil. (d. ¢. 1274), 
89; Gil. (d. 1387), 86, 88, 98, 209; 
Gil. (d. 1418), 86, 209, 218; Gil., 
Earl of Shrewsbury (d. 1616), 86; 
John, Rector of Westbury-on- 
Severn (fl. 1312), 99; John, Vet. 
Lisle (d. 1453), 209; John, Earl of 
Shrewsbury (d. 1453), 86, 200; 
John, Earl of Shrewsbury (d. 
1460), 86, 209; John, Earl of 
Shrewsbury (d. 1473), 86; Jehn, 
Rector of Fretherne (ff. 1695, 
1704), 166; Marg., dau. of John, 
Vet. Lisle, 208; Marg., w. of John, 
Earl of Shrewsbury (d. 1453), 200; 
Ric. (fl. 13th cent.), 89; Ric. (fl. 
1348), 7; Ric., Lord Talbot (d. 
1356, ? same as preceding), 86, 98, 
208; Ric. (d. 1396), 86, 209, 218, 
232; Thos. Vet. Lisle, 209; Wm., 
Rector of Westbury-on-Severn, 99 

Talmadge, Wm., 36 

Tanner, Wm., 281 

tanning, 9, 42, 46, 97, 113, 151, 165, 
259, 263 

Taunton (Som.), 226 

‘Taverner fam., 91 

taverner, Edw. the, see Edward; Geof. 
the, see Geoffrey 

Taylor, Anne, m. Wm. Cadle, 90; 
Hannah, 131; John (fl. r4th cent.), 
167; John (fi. 1614), 90; John 
(fl. 1792, c. 1830, ? more than one of 
the name), 131; Mary, w. of Rog. 
@d. 1727), go; Rog. (fl. 1647), 99; 
Rog. (fl. 1658), 90; Rog. (d. c. 
1686, ? same as preceding), 90; 
Rog. (d. 1727), 90; Rog. (fl. 1737, 
1779), 90; Thos., 42; Wal. 40; 
Wm. (fi. 1654), 90; Wm, (fl. 1798, 
1804), 282; Wm. (fl. 1856), 131; 
Misses (fl. 1909), 131 

Taylor & Co., bellfounders, 28 

Teakle, Thos., 197 

teasels, grown, 94, I2I, 132, 140; 
trade in, 132, 278 

Teesdale, Florence Harriet, 292; F. 


INDEX 


B., Vicar of Wheatenhurst, 292, | 
297; J. M., 292; Louisa Eliz., w. of 


F. B., 292 
Telford, Thos., 16, 55 
Templars, see Knights Templar 
‘Temple, Nic., 192 


Tiptoft, Eliz., see Greyndour; John, 
Earl of Worcester, 89 


| Tomes, Edm., 39; John, 39 


Tongres (Belgium), 117 


| Tovey (Tovy), Thos. (? two of this 


Temple Guiting, see Guiting, Temple | 


Teste, Alice, see Clifford; Giles, 146; 
John, 146; Lawr., 146; Wm., 146; 
fam., 146 


haber , M.P. for, 19; Abbey, 196 | t 
| Tragedy of Nan, 85 


Thames, riv., 62 

Thatch, Thos., Vicar of Stonehouse 
and Rector of Sapperton, 285-6 

Thoky, John, Abbot of Gloucester, 
Ig” 

Thomas ap Adam, see Adam 

Thomas, B. E., 193; Wm., 37; fam., 
117 

"Theamlyn: John ap, 65, 75; Marg., 
m. Edm. ap Gwylym ap Hopkin, 
65 

Thurstan son of Rolf, 127, 160, 245 

Tidenham, I, 4-5, 50-79, 5-, t8o, 
102-3, 106-7, 109, III, 115; adv., 
74; agric., 68-70; Badams Ct., 57, 
65; Barnes, 58, 63; Bishton, 55, 
59-61, 67, 60, 79; Boughspring, 
53-6, 78; chap., 57, 59, 75-6; 
Chase Farm, 53, 56-7, 67; 
56-7, 62, 73-38; Churchend, 55-7, 
61, 65, 67; Civil War incidents, 62; 
ct., 56, 69-70, 72-3; dom. arch., 
56—60; farms, 70; fields, 51, 68-70: 
fisheries, 50, 35) 62, 7O-2; High 
Hall, 56, 64; inc., 51, 53, 67, 70, 
74, 79; ind., 72; inns, 56-9; 
Kingston, 55, 68; man., 3, 50-1, 
53-7) 59-73, 75, 77s _%06, 112; 
man.-ho., 53, 56, 63; Mead, the, 
51, 57, 67; mills, 64, 72-3; Milton, 
55, 68-o; named as address, 108 
13, 116; nonconf., 78; par. 
officers, 73, 77; PK., 53; poor 
relief, 73; pop., 61; prehist. rem., 
53; rectory, 65, 67-8, 74, 79, 103; 
roads, 53-60; Rom. rem., 54-5; 
river trade, 72; sch., 57, 59, 75, 78- 
9; Sedbury, 50-1, 55-0, 61, 65, 67, 
69, 72, 79; Sedbury Pk., 53-5, 57- 
8, 61-5, 67, 76, 78; Stroat, 53, 55, 
57, 61, 67-9, 72, 75, 105; Stroat 
Farm, 57, 66; Stroat Ho., 57, 64, 
66, 74; Tidenham Chase, 4, 50-1, 
52, 53-7, 67, 69-7o, 74, 103-4, 107, 
110; Tidenham Ho., 56, 60-1, 63, 
65-7, 753 tithes, 67-8, 7°, 74. 793 
tithings, $53 Tutshill, 54, 5 56, 50- 
62, 70, 72, 75, 78-9, 108; Tutshill 
Ho. (or Tutshill Farm), 50, 63, 66— 
7> 71, 743 Vicarage, 73-4} Vicarage 
ho., 74; vicars of, 70, 74-5, 77-8; 
and see Bedford, Ric.; Burr, Jas. 
Hen. Scudamore; Godstow, John; 
Jones, Somerset; Seys, Wm.; 
Waldings man., 56, 6x, 64, 60, aS 
73; Wibdon, 35-7, 6x, 64, 66-9, 78 ; 
Woodcroft, 53, 56; 50-6, 56. 75, 
78; woodland, 51, 63; and see 
Beachley 

‘Tidenham hundred, 1 

Tidswell, Miss A., ror, 235; Rob. 
Ingham, IQI, 193 

Tierney, Sir Edw., 166, 168 

gt i trade in, 9, 31-2, 72, 97, 113, 
2 

‘Timbrell, Amy, 260; Rebecca, m. — 
Holland, 260; Rob., 260; Susannah, 
m. Ric. Denison Cumberland, 260 

‘Tintern (Mon.), ro5; passage, 57, 105} 
wire-works rly., 105 

Tintern Abbey, “62, 76, 103, 105, 118; 
Abbot of, see Newland, Hen.; 
estates of, 50, 73-4, 103, 106-10, 
114-15; fisheries of, 71, 107, r12—- 
13; monks of, 53 %, 54 
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name), 39, 92 
Tovi (fi. 1066), 37, 245, 273 
Tovy, see Tovey 
Townsend House, see 

nard 
Townshend, Thos., 


Stanley, Leo- 


Vet. Sydney, 276 


Tray, Wm., 266 

Trebick, John, 254 

Tredington, 89 

Trefmant, John, Bp. of Hereford, 115 

Trenchard, Thos., 172 

Trevilian, Charlotte, w. of M.C., 2 
M. C., 204 

Trew, H. F., r2" 

Trigge (Trigg), Anne, see Brodrick; 
John (ff. 1635, 1645), 39; John (@. 
1738), 39; Thos. (f. 1576, 1605), 
39; Thos. (fl. 1645, s. of preced- 
ing), 39; Thos. (fl. 1668, ¢. 1703, ? 
another), 30; Thos. (fi. r7y4r, 
another), 39; Wal., 102; fam., 42 

Tripp, W. C., 16r 


Troarn Abbey (Calvados, France), 
293, 295, 207 : 

Trotter, Alex., 67; Hen., 67 

Trye, Chas. Brandon, 102; Edw., 


182; Eliz., 226; Isabel, w. of John 
(fl. 1397), 182; Isabel, w. of Wm. 
(d. 1497), 182; Jarret, curate of 
Hardwicke, 187; John (4. 1397), 
182; John (fl. 1450, ? another), 
x82, 3188; John (d. 1579), 182; 
John (d. 1591), 182, 188, 1g2; John 
(&. r7th cent.), 182; John (d. 1766), 
192; Mary, see Longford; Thos. 
(d. by 1681), 182; Thos. (1. 1726), 


182; Wm. (d, 1497), 182, 188; 
Wm. (fl. ¢. 1510), 226; Wm (d. 
1524, ? same as preceding), 182; 


Wm. (d. 1610), 182; Wm. (d. 1681), 
182, ror-2; Wm. ‘a. t717), 182, 
192, oot m. (d. 1739), 192; fam., 
182, 187-8 

Tuchet, W: m,, 208 n 

Tuffley, in St. Mary de 
Gloucester, 216-17 

Tuke, Sir Brian, 91; Chas., ot 

Tully, Thos., Vicar of Frocester, 176 

Turner, John, 280; Jos., 275; Thos. 
(fl. r7ro, 1721), 280; Thos. (fi. 
I77Q, I 1788), 280 

turnips, 22-3, 70, 04, 132, 140-50, 251 

Turold, Gil. son of, see Gilbert 

Turton, Zouch, rrr 

Tutshill, see Tidenham 

‘Twickenham (Mds.), 291 

Twissell, Edw., 235, 247; Geo., 235, 
247; Hugh (d. 1381), 247; Hugh 


Lode, 


(f. 1435), 235; Joan, w. of Hugh 
(A. 1435), 235; Joan, w. of John 
(A. ee 235; John (d. 1454), 247; 


John (fi. 1462); 235; John (d. 14771, 
? same as preceding), 247; Marg., 
w. af Rob., 235; Rob., aoe 235-6, 
247; Thos., 244; fam., 

‘Twyford hundred, 1, 3, he 

Tyler, Wm., 77; fam., 72 

Tyndall, Wm., 147 

tynings, inclosures called, 132, 277 


Uley, 133, 248 

Ulfeg (fi. 1066), 38 

Ulnod (fi. 1066), 107 

Underwood (or Jeffrey), Ric., 44 

unlawenherthe, ploughing — service 
called, 22 

Unwins, John Geale, curate of Cains- 
cross, 280 
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Upton, Joan, see Clifford 
Upton St. Leonards, 219 


Valence, Adam de, 219; Aymer de, 
Earl of Pembroke, 208, 210; Joan, 
m. John Comyn, 208; Joan, w. of 
Wm., 208; Wm. de, 206, 208, 210, 
212-13, 218, 221 

Valois, Cath. of, m. Hen. V, 291 

Vanlore, Peter, 292 

Vaughan, Baynham, 89; Joan, see 
Baynham; John (d. 1620), 89; 
John (fl. 1681), 89; Thos., curate 
of Newnham, 47 

Veel, John, 25; Wm. (fl. 1800, 1805), 
151; Wm. (fl. 1812, ? same as 
preceding), 135 

verdigris, manufacture of, 43 

Vere, Wm. de, Bp. of Hereford, 115 

Vernai, Ralph de, 225 

vetitum namium, 3, 97, 203 

Veyne, Ric. de, 192 

Victoria, queen, jubilees of, 54, 81, 
127, 168 

Vimpany, Annie, 201; Ric. (fl. 1869, 
1885), 201; Ric. Land (d. 1938), 201 

Vines, Wm., 229 

Vineyard, the, see Over 

vineyards, 20, 22, 93, 121, 174, 206, 


236, 276 
Vivonia, Joan de, 182 
Vizard, Hen., 192; John, 119 


Vobes, Thos., 228 
Vulliamy, Lewis, 20 


Wade, Hen. de, 8; John, 7; Thos. 
(fl. 1705), 7; Thos. (fl. 1828), 113; 
Mrs. (fl. 1750), 7; fam., 8, 10, 154 

waifs, 2, 203 

Wailes, glass manufacturer, 28 

Wakeman, John, Bp. of Gloucester, 


21 

Walding, Rob., 64; Wal. (fl. early 13th 

cent.), 64; Wal. (fl. 1289), 64; Wal. 

(fl. 1363, 1400), 64 

Waldings manor, see Tidenham 

Wales, Prince of, see Frederick; 
Princess of, see Augusta 

Wales, 376505 535002, m Shs malar: 
defences against, 30, 81; raid from, 
817; Welsh influence, 4; Welsh 
sailors, 50, 68; Welsh soldiers, 17; 
Welsh thieves, 157; Welsh wars, 69 

Waleys, see Walsh 

Walford (Herefs.), 7, 108 

Walker, J. W., 154; Jos. (probably 
same as preceding), 168; Rog. le, 
150; fam., 151 

Wall, Rebecca, see Purnell; Thos., 130; 


Wm. atte, 33 
Wallace, Thos., Vicar of Stonehouse, 
285 


Waller, Sir Wm., 17, 157 
Waller & Son, architects, 27, 48, 188, 


193 

Wallingford (Berks.), honor of, 273 

Wallington, Chas., Vicar of Framp- 
ton on Severn, 153 

Walmore Common, see Westbury-on- 
Severn 

Walmore manor, 
Severn 

Walsh (Waleys, Walshe), And., 219; 
Arnold, 219; Ant., 219; Cecily, w 
of Jas. (d. by 1498), m. 2 David 
Jones, 218; Chris., 219; Edw., 176; 
Giles, 218-19; Jas. (fl. 1419, 1431), 
219; Jas., (d, by 1498, another), 
218-19; Jas., (fl. 16th cent.), 219; 
Nic. le, 210; John le, 210-11; Ric. 
le, 210; Rob., Rector of Fre- 
therne, 162; Wm. le (fl. 13th cent.), 


see Westbury-on- 


210; Wm. (d. c. 1274, ? another), 
218-19; Wm. (d. by 1329), 218- 
20, 222; Wm. (d. 1524), 219; Wm. 
(fl. 1550), 219 

Walter, Rob. son of, see Robert 

Walter son of Richard son of Pons, 
see Clifford 

Walter son of Robert, 7 

Walter the chaplain, 210 

Walter, Nic., 71; Wm., 25 

Ward, John, 112; Ric., 147 

Warlock, Cath., 257 

Warner, Chas., 282; Thos., 192; Wm., 
192 

Warren, Thos., curate of Randwick, 
229 

warren, see free warren 

Warwick, Wm., 168 

Warwick, Earl of, see Dudley, John; 
Greville, Francis; Greville, Geo. 

Water, Ric., 41 

Water brook, 29 

Wathen, Anne, m. Sir Paul Baghott, 
250; Geo., 253; John (d. 1744), 
250, 253; John (d. 1752), 250, 253; 
Jos., 249, 251; Nat. Peach, 249; 
Paul, see Baghott; Sir Sam., 247; 
Thos. (fl. 1765), 250, 253; Thos. (d. 
1819, ? another), 250 

Watkins, Anne, m. John Parry, 109; 
Eliz., see Morris; John, 139; Wal., 
227; Wm. (fl. 1574), 227; Wm. (fl. 
c. 1689), 109; fam., 227 

Watts, D. J., 193; Geo., 148 1; Jos., 
see Pyrke; Jos. (fl. 1823, 1849, 
another), 248; Nat., 281; Sam., 229 

Wauton, Thos. de, 86; Wm. de (fl. 
1304, 1322, ? more than one of the 
name), 129 

Wayte, John, 194 

Weaver, Hugh, 150 

weaving, 42, 46, 72, 96, 122, 133-5, 
151, 165, 175, 186, 195, 202, 212, 
213, 224-5, 227-8, 238, 245, 252, 
258, 262, 272, 278, 296 

Webb, Beatrice, see Potter; Eliz., w. 
of Ric. (fl. 1760), 39; Geo., 194; 
Hester, 25; John, 132; Kath., see 
Hammonds; Margery, w. of Thos. 
(d. c. 1509), m. 2 John Clutterbuck, 
132; Mary, 66; Ric. (fl. early 18th 
cent.), 42; Ric. (fl. 1760, ? same 
as preceding), 39; Thos. (fl. 1444), 
124, 132; Thos. (s. of preceding), 
132; Thos. (d. c. 1509, ? same as 
preceding), 132; Thos. (fl. 1679, 
c. 1703), 194; Thos. (fl. mid 18th 
cent., s. of preceding), 194; his 
daus., 194; fam., 151 

Webley, Ann, w. of Wm. (d. 1779), 
67; Wal., 67; Wm. (d. 1779), 67; 
Wn. (fl. 1788), 67; fam., 67 

weir-building, customary service of, 
68-70 

Welch’s, see Moreton Valence 

Wellington, Wm., Rector of Lancaut, 


77 
Wells, John, Rector of Eastington, 136 
Wells (Som.) cathedral, prebendary 


of, 99 
Welsh, see Walsh 
Wemyss, Maynard Willoughby, see 


Colchester- Wemyss 
Wemyss-Colchester, Maynard Wil- 
loughby, see Colchester- Wemyss 

Wesley, John, 229 

Wesleyan Methodists, 28, 49, 78, 
101-2, 117, 138, 168, 197, 215, 
223, 229-30, 256, 266, 287, 289, 298 

West, Eliz., see Greyndour; Lewis, 
118; Reynold, Lord la Warre, 89 

West Saxons, King of, see Alfred; 
Ceawlin 

Westbury, Rog. of, 44 

Westbury (Salop.), 81 7 

Westbury brook, 80-1, 88, 95 
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Westbury hundred, 1-5, 2, 44 

Westbury-on-Severn, 1, 3-4, 30-1, 
79-102; Adsett, 1, 80, 84, 91, 97-8, 
101; adv., 98-9; agric., 93-53 
Bays Ct., 83, go-1, 102; Bollow, 3, 
80-1, 83, 9°, 94, 96-8, 101; 
Boseley, 80, 84, 91-2, 94-5, 98, 
100; bridges, 85; Broadoak, 4, 84— 
5, 96-7, 101; Burghill man., 86-7, 
97; chant., 81, 92, 100; chap., 100; 
char., 102; Chaxhill, 80-1, 91, 93, 
97-8, 102; Chaxhill Ho., 81 7, 93, 
95, 100; ch., 46-7, 79, 81, 85, $88, 
98-101; ch. ho. ne ols 98; Civil 
War incident, 85; Cleeve, 79-81, 
83, 91, 94, 96, 98; ct., 97; dom. 
atch., 82, 83-5; Elton, x, 35°35, 
80, 84-5, 91, 94-8, 100-2; fields, 
94; fisheries, 95-6; Garne, 44, 79, 
95-6; Grange Ct., 4, 84, 85, 91-2, 
95, 97; Haydens Place, 93; inc., 94; 
ind., 96-7; inns, 81, 83-5; Ley, 
Lower (or Netherley), 3, 80, 83-4, 
86, 88-9, 94, 97-8, Tol, Ley, 
Upper, 3, 80, 83-4, 86, 94-5, 98; 
Longcroft, 84, 92, 97; man. 36, 39, 
80, 85-94, 97-8; man.-ho., see 
Westbury-on-Severn, Westbury 
Ct.; maritime and river trade, 95-6; 
nonconf., 101; mills, 95; North- 
wood, 1, 6, 80, 84, 91-2, 97-8, 100— 
2; par. officers, 98; poor relief, 98; 
pop., 85; Poultonshill, 90, 92-3; 
rectors of, 46, 98-100; rectory, 98— 
9g; roads, 81, 85; sch., 85, 101-2; 
Sellars man., 88, 94; Stantway, 
80-1, 87, 90-1, 93, 98, 102; tithes, 
96, 99; tithings, 80; vicarage, 98-9; 
vicarage ho., 99; vicars of, 99-100; 
and see Jones, Chris. ; Walmore 
Common, 1, 3, 80-1, 85, 93-4; 
Walmore man., 80, 84, 91-5; 
Westbury Ct., 81, 85, 87-8, +88, 
91, 101; woodland, 80, 94, 97; 
wkho., 98; and see Rodley 

Westbury-on-Severn and Churcham 
area, map, 82 

Westbury Rural Sanitary District, 9 n, 
250 

Westbury Union, 9, 25, 46, 98 

Westend, see Eastington 

Western Forestry Co., 296 

Westminster Abbey, 120, 203; Dean 
and Chapter of, 201 

Weston under Penyard (Herefs.), 
Ariconium near, 12, 35 

Westrip, see Stonehouse 

Wetherall, Ric., Vicar of Westbury- 
on-Severn and Rector of Notgrove, 
99-100 

Wetmore, Wm., 284 

Whaddon, 208-9, 211, 213, 216, 219- 
20, 224 

RV enieatitrer (or Whitminster), 119- 
20, 161, 166-7, 289-99; adv., 293, 
297; agric., 294-5; boundaries, 
139, 205, 208, 289; bridges, 290; 
char., 298-9; ch., 166 n, 167, 214, 
290, 293, 296-8; ch. ho., 296; ct., 
294, 296; curates and vicars of, 
166, 293, 297; and see Collier, Ant.; 
Selwyn, Jasper; Teesdale, F. B.; 


dom. arch., 290-1; farms, 295; 
fields, 289, 295; glebe ho., 214, 297; 
inc., 289, 295; ind., 295-6; inns, 


121, 290; Lea Ct. Farm, 291, 294— 
5; man., 128, 190, 289, 291-6; 
man.-ho., see Wheatenhurst, Whit- 
minster Ho.; mills, 289-90, 292, 
295-6; name of parish, 289; named 
as address, 131, 160-1, 214; non- 
conf., 298; par. officers, 292, 296; 
Parklands, 293-5; perpetual curacy, 
297; poor relief, 296; pop., 291; 
rectory, 293, 297; river and canal 
trade, 296; roads, 127, 159, 290; 


sch., 298; tithes, 293, 295; vicarage, 
297; vicars of, see Wheatenhurst, 
curates; Whitminster Ho., 245, 
289-93, 295, 297; woodland, 289 

Wheatenhurst highway district, 165, 
186, 213, 239 

Wheatenhurst Rural District, 135, 
152, 175, 186, 195, 203, 213, 296 

Wheatenhurst Union, 135, 152, 165, 
175, 186, 195, 203, 213, 239, 296 

ee Cath., see Whitmore; John, 
260 

Whetstones brook, 29, 31, 34, 41 

White, Chas., 151; Jane, w. of Sam., 
m. 2 Hen. Robinson, 161; Jas., 109; 
John, Vicar of Westbury-on-Severn 
OOs) JOSeez 5c Sam. 110, TOL; 
Thos. (fl. mid 18th cent.), 229; 
Thos. (d. 1801), 274; Thos. (d. 
1811), 274; Thos. (fl. 1812), 48; 
Wm. Farren, Vicar of Stonehouse, 
272, 286; fam., 150 

Whitefield, Geo., 229, 286-7 

Whitminster, see Wheatenhurst 

Whitmore, Anne, w. of Ric. (fl. 1674), 
260; Cath., w. of Ric. (d. 1667), m. 
2 John Wheeler, 260; Eliz., w. of 
Wm. (d. 1725), 260; Jas., 138, 175; 
Ric. (d. 1667), 260; Ric. (fl. 1674), 
260; Sir Wm. (d. 1649), 260; Wm. 
(fl. 1639, 1657), 138, 175; Wm. (d. 
1725), 260; Wm. (fl. 1736), 260; 
Mr. (fl. before 1703), 29; fam., 260 

Whitstone hundred, 119-22, 120, 
213, 216-17, 221, 296 

Whittington, Cecily, see Browning; 
Eliz., m. Sir Giles Poole, 275; Guy, 
275; John (fl. 1487, 1507), 275; 
John (fl. c. 1510, ? same as pre- 
ceding), 226; Ric., 146; Thos., 275; 
Wm., 275 

Whitton, Wm., 135 

Whorwood, Anne, see Chapman; 
Eliz., w. of Thos. (d. 1736), 218; 
Thos. (d. 1736), 218; Thos. (A. 
1736, s. of preceding), 218 

Wibdon, see Tidenham 

Wick (Wyke), John de, 225; Lucy, 
see Bayeux; Wm., 199 

Wicks (Wykes), Anne, w. of John (d. 
1770), 147; Anne, dau. of John (d. 
1770), 147-8, 153-5; Anne, w. of 
Nic. (fl. c. 1560), see Clifford; Edm., 
260; Jane, see Cheddar; John (d. 
1485), 260; John (d. c. 1744), 147; 
John, vicar of Frampton on Severn 
(d. 1770), 147; Nic. (d. 1558), 260; 


Nic. (fl. c. 1560, another), 160; 
Rob., 260; Thos., 260; fam., 
1477 


Wicksters brook, 123, 139, 142, 170 

Wihanoc (fl. before 1086), 39 

Wilcox, John (d. 1684), 43; John (Al. 
1710), 43; Steph., 33, 43; Thos. 
(d. 1698), 43; Thos. (fl. 1714), 43; 


m., 43 

wane: Eliz., w. of Geo., 164; Geo., 
164 

Wilkins, Anne, m. Ralph Bigland, 
171; John, 171, 174; —, monu- 
mental mason, 142 

Wilkinson, Joan, 247 

Willets, Wm., 37-8 

Willey, Dan. (fl. 1698, 1721), 210; 
Dan. (d. 1768), 21:0; Dan. (d. 
1817), 206, 210; Dan. Willey 
Palmer (d. 1860), 210; Mary, w. of 
Dan. (d. 1817), 206, 210, 212; fam., 
215; and see Leonard-Willey 

William, Rector of Lancaut, Abbot of 
Flaxley, 77 

William I, 106, 233, 245 

William II, 36 

William the chaplain, 204 

William son of Baderon, 7, 38-9 

William the carpenter, 150 


INDEX 


Williams, Chas., 54, 65; Frances 
Susannah, m. Chas. Morgan, 65; 
Harriet, ? w. of Thos., 65-7; John, 
246; Thos., 65-6; Ric., 65; Sophia, 
79; Thos., see Edmunds; Wm., 79 

Willis, Hen., see Stephens 

Willoughby, Francis, Lord Middleton, 
292; Mary, see Edwards; Thos., 
Lord Middleton, 292; Wm., Lord 
Willoughby, 44, 158 

Wilmot, Alex., 91; Edw., 91; Thos., 
91; fam., 91 

Wilson, Sir Alex., 66; Susan, see 
James 

Wilton, Hen. Hooper, 292-3 

Wiltshire, Gregory, 235; fam., 39 

Winchcombe, Anne, see Bell; Nat. 
(fl. 18th cent.), 145; Nat. (d. 1817, 
s. of preceding), see Clifford; fam., 
145,154 

Winchcombe Abbey, 157 

Winchester, Bishop of, 160; and see 
Edington, Wm. of 

windmills, 24, 41-2, 73 

Window, Hen., 148; 
Fream 

Winston, Anne, w. of Thos., 234; 
Cassandra, w. of Hen., 234; Denise, 
w. of Sir Hen., 241; Eleanor, 241; 
Sir Hen. (d. 1609), 234, 241; Hen. 
(fl. 1611), 234; Marg., w. of Wal., 
226; Sarah, m. John Churchill, 234; 
Thos., 161, 164, 226, 234, 241, 247; 
Wal., 226 

Winterbotham, Arthur Strachan, 274; 
Caroline, w. of Arthur Strachan, 
274; F., 234 

Withington, 228 

Winter (Wynter), Sir John, 62; Rog., 
Vicar of Woolaston and Rector of 
Staunton, 116; 

Wintle, Hen., 91; Jas., 39; John (fl. 
1614), 93; John (fl. 1839), 93; 
John (fl. 1862, probably another), 
93; Martin, 90; Ric. (fl. early 18th 
cent.), 393) Rice (fic) 1747, s. of 
preceding), 39; Sarah, see Hampton; 
Thos. (fl. 1546), 93; Thos. (fl. 
1676), 93; Thos. (fl. 1698, probably 
another), 88 2; Thos. (fl. 1780), 93; 
Thos. (fl. 1802, probably another), 
93; Thos. (d. c. 1868), 102; Wm. (fl. 
1614), 91; Wm. (d. 1852), 93; Wm. 
(d. 1903), 93; — (fl. 1550), 91; fam., 
83, 93 

Wirewood, Rog. of, 59 

Wise, Urian, 150; Wm., 282 

Wisnod (fl. 1066), 259 

withies, 132, 283 

Witt (Wytt), John, 42; Ric., 44; Wm., 
132; fam., 44 

Witts, Ric., 44 

wodehen, customary service called, 69 

Wood, Benj., 264; Mrs. Henry, 33; 
Jas. (fl. 1634), 235; Jas. (Jemmy’, 
d. 1836), 89; Wm., 282 

wood, customary service of carrying, 
21 

Woodchester, 7, 119, 246-7, 282 

Woodcock, Thos., Vicar of Haresfield, 
196 

Woodcroft, see Tidenham 

woodland, see Blaisdon; Churcham; 
Eastington; Frampton on Severn; 
Frocester; Highnam; pinetum; 
Randwick; Standish; Stanley, 
King’s; Tidenham; Westbury-on- 
Severn; Wheatenhurst; Woolaston 

Woodroffe, Edm. (fl. 1729, 1779), 108; 
Edm. (fl. 1801), 105; Edm. : 
1803, ? same as preceding), 108; 
Edm. (fl. 1842), 108; Jas. (fl. 1697), 
108; Jas. (d. 1728, ? another), 104; 
Jas. (d. 1776), 108; Jas. (fl. 1779), 
108; Jas. (fl. 1804, ? another), 114; 
Jas. (d. 1822, ? another), 108, 110; 


Sarah, see 
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Mary, w. of Jas. (d. 1728), 104; 
Mary, w. of Jas. (d. 1776), 108; 
Wm. Hen., 108; fam., 116 

Woods, S. W., 36 

Woodstock, Anne of, m. Edm. 
Stafford, 36-7, 191, 291; Edm. of, 
Earl of Kent, 63, 273; Eleanor, see 
Bohun; Isabel of, 291; Joan of, 291; 
Thos. of, Earl of Buckingham and 
Duke of Gloucester, 36, 113, 191, 


291 

Woodville, Eliz.,m. Edw. IV, 291 

Woodward fam., 231 

woodward, service of, 11, 21 

Woodyer, Hen., 28, 75 7, 223 

Woolaston, 1, 3-4, 50-1, 52, 62-3, 
69-70, 102-18; adv., 115; agric., 
109-12; Aluredston, 1, 68-9, 103- 
4, 107-10, 112-16; Ashwell Grange, 
50, 74, 103, 107, 110-12; bridges, 
105; Brookend, 103-6, 110-11, 
113-14; chap., 103, 106-8, +113, 
116; char., 118; ch., 74 n, 77-8, 
104, t113, 115-17; ch. ho., 118; 
Cone Pill, 4, 103, 113-14; ct., 113- 
14; farms, 110-11; fields, 110; 
fisheries, 107, 109, TII2, I12-13; 
Green Pool, 109; High Woolaston, 
103, 105, I10-I1, 113-14; High 
Woolaston Farm,*103, 109; Horse 
Pill, 50, 57, 103, 112}; inc., 110-11, 
115;ind., 112-14; inns, 105-6, 114; 
Madgett, 1, 50, 53-4, 62, 102-5, 
107, 109-14; man., 63, 71, 106-9, 
111, 114-16; mills, 104, 112-13, 
115; Netherend, 103-5, 110, I12, 
114, 117-18; nonconf., 117; pk., 
103; Plusterwine, 103-6, 108-11, 
114; Plusterwine Ho., 104, 108-11; 
par. officers, 114; poor relief, 114— 
15; pop., 104; prehist. rem., 103; 
rectors of, 77, 111, 115-16, 118; 
and see Gould, Wm.; Griffith, Rob.; 


Jones, Somerset; Prince, Rob.; 
Somerset, Wm.; Stacy, John; 
rectory, 115; rectory ho., 115; 
river trade, 113; roads, 104-5; 


Rom. rem., 103, 113; sch., 78, 104, 
117-18; tithes, 110-12, 115} vicar- 
age, 115; vicats of, 112, 115-16; 
woodland, 110, 112; Woolaston 
Common, 52, 53, 103-6, 110-11, 
115, 117-18; Woolaston Ct., 108; 
Woolaston Grange, 103, 106, 109— 
12, $113, 116-17; Woolaston Wood, 
52, 110-11, 114; Woolaston Wood- 
side, 104-5, 109, III, I14, I15, 
117; and see Brockweir 

Woolaston, pear called, 110 

Woollin, Jas., 49 

Woolstrop, see Quedgeley 

Worcester, Countess of, 116; Earl of, 
63, 75, 77, 110; and see Somerset, 
Chas.; Somerset, Edw.; Somerset, 
Hen. (d. 1549); Somerset, Hen. 
(d. 1646); Somerset, Wm.; Tiptoft, 
John; Marquess of, see Somerset, 
Edw.; Somerset, Hen. (d. 1646); 
Somerset, Hen. (d. 1698) 

Worcester, Bishop of, 167, 187, 200, 
273, 285; and see Bransford, Wulf- 
stan; Mauger; Wulfstan 

Wordsworth & Maskell, organ-buil- 
ders, 298 

Worgan, Edw. (d. 1815), 109; Edw. 
Powell (fl. 1839), 109; John (d. by 
1791), 109; John Bannister (d. 
1833), 109 

workhouses, see Eastington; Framp- 
ton on Severn; Newnham; Rand- 
wick; Stanley, King’s; Stanley, 
Leonard; Westbury-on-Severn 

Worlock, R. T., 87 

Worrall, Thos., curate of Leonard 
Stanley, 264 

Wotton-under-Edge, 247, 254 
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wreck, 72, 97-8, 114, 152, 203, 213 

Wulfgar, Abbot of Bath, 62 

Wulfin le Rue, see Rue 

Wulfstan, St., Bp. of Worcester, 198, 
203 

Wulfwin the priest, 200, 203 

Wyatt’s rebellion, 18 

Wycliffe College, see Stonehouse 

Wye, riv., 4, 50-I, 53, 60, 62, 102; 
bridges over, 54-5, 105, 113; and 
see Chepstow, bridge; Chepstow, 
rly. bridge; fisheries, 55, 70-2, 107, 
113; passages over, 54; and see 
Brockweir, passage; Tintern, pass- 
age; sea-walls, 51; trade, 72, 113 

Wye Board of Conservators, 112 

Wye River Authority, 112 

Wye Valley Rly., 4, 60, 72, 105 

Wyer, Dositheus, curate of Leonard 
Stanley, 264 


Wygmore, John, Abbot of Glou- 
cester, 19 

Wyke, see Wick 

Wykes, see Wicks 

Wyman fam., 200 

Wynter, see Winter 

Wytt, see Witt 


Yannes, John, Vicar of Standish, 240 

Yate, Chas., 235; Dorothy, m. Powell 
Snell, 235; Francis, Vicar of 
Standish and of Painswick, 240; 
Giles, 234; Hen., 40; Hen. Gorges 
Dobyns, Rector of Fretherne and 
of Bromsberrow, 166, 169; John, 
218; Mary, m. Edw. Prince, 40; 
Ric., 146, 164; Rob. Gorges 
Dobyns, 146, 161, 164, 166, 218; 
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Wal. (fl. 1730), 146, 161, 164; Wal. 
Honeywood (fl. 1800), 218; Wm. 235 

Yate, 275 

Yatton, Thos., Vicar of Westbury-on- 
Severn, 99 

Yelfe, Sam., 205 

York, Archbishop of, 181; and see 
Aldred; Bayeux, Thos. of 

Yorke, Phil., Earl of Hardwicke, Lord 
Chancellor, 182 

Young, Jeptha, 245, 252; John, 86, 
101; Mary, m. Edm. Snow, 235; 
Ric. (d. 1635), 86, 95; Ric. (fl. 
1683), 86; Thos. (fl. 1620), 235; 
Thos. (fl. 1621, 1640, ? another), 
go-I 


Zeal, G. H., Ltd., 43 


CORRIGENDA 


An earlier list of corrigenda to Volume VI will be found in Volume VIII. 


Vol. II, page 3, line 12 from end, for ‘IT’ read ‘I’ 


» 5,note 8, line 5, delete ‘Siddington’ 

oe », 19, lines 7-8, for ‘In the deanery of the Forest the’ read “The’ 

. »» 19, line 10, for ‘1333’ read ‘1343’ 

7 pages ae , passim, for ‘Dugdale, Mon.’ or ‘op. cit. vii’ and ‘viii’ read ‘Dugdale, Mon.’ or ‘op. cit. vi(2)’ and 
vi(3)’ 


page 38, lines 15 and 13 from end, for ‘Chastellon’ read ‘Chastleton’ 
38, lines 7-8 from end, for ‘Suddington’ read ‘Siddington’ 


- », 39, line 22, for ‘Suddington’ read ‘Siddington’ 

5 »» 40, line 1, for ‘Clonwell’ read ‘Clearwell’ 

Re » 40, line 5, for ‘Stretton’ read ‘Stratton’ 

i », 40, line 6, for ‘Woodland’ read ‘Woodlands’ 

n » 44, line 9 from end, for ‘Colesford’ read ‘Coleford’ 

- »» 50, line 13 from end, for ‘Snowhill’ read ‘Snowshill’ 

“ei »» 50, line 12 from end, for ‘Willersley’ read ‘Willersey’ 

bs »» 534, line 10 from end, for ‘II’ read ‘TV’ 

iy » 540, line 4, for ‘Rodley’ read ‘Ruddle’ 

a », 540, line 20 from end, for ‘Cherdington’ read ‘Shurdington’ 

4 » 554, line 7 from end, for ‘Rodley’ read ‘Ruddle’ 

- », 606, line 11 from end, for ‘Rodley’ read “Ruddle’ 

53 », 65a, line 2 from end, for ‘, Pirton’ read ‘and Pirton, in Worcestershire, the manor of’ 

5 », 65a, last line, for ‘Worcestershire’ read ‘Wiltshire’ 

5 », 650, line 14, for ‘and’ read ‘in Wiltshire,’ 

4) », 80a, line 7, for ‘Edmund’ read ‘Edward’ a 
- », 834, line 7, for ‘abbots of Lanthony Secunda and’ read ‘prior of Lanthony Secunda and abbot of’ 
< », 84a, line 7, for ‘1238’ read ‘1250’ 


,, 84a, line 19, for ‘1429’ read ‘1430’ 
Fr », 84a, line 21, for ‘1445’ read ‘1455’ 


oF ,, 84a, line 26, for ‘Hakton’ read ‘Hagbourne’ 

s », 870, line 17, for ‘Hodenay’ read ‘Hondduw’ 

SS », 1020, line 19 from end, for ‘St. Wandrille’ read ‘St. Stephen of Fontenoy’ 

ae », 102), note 23, for ‘Dugdale, Mon. vii, 1048’ read ‘Dugdale, Mon. vi(2), 1048’. Delete the rest of the note. 


107), note 21, should read ‘Besides the prebend of the dean there were 5 others in 1291 and 1538; Pope 
Nich. Tax. (Rec. Com.), 220; Valor. Eccles. (Rec. Com.), ii, 434-5. In 1498 the names of the 5 
prebends were Goodringhill, Laurensweston, Henbury, Aust, and Halley; Cant. Archiepis. Reg. 
Morton, fol. 170.’ 


. », 1260, line 20, for “There was’ read ‘There was said to be’ 

Ri », 1260, line 21, after ‘1200.2’ add ‘The name, however, is a misreading for Touques (Calvados).’ 

by », 1268, lines 26-28, delete ‘It was... serve them.3” 

3 », 1260, note 31, delete note 3I 

% », 160, line 19, for ‘Beverley’ read ‘Beverstone’ 

5 3» 2950, line 9, for “T.S.’ read ‘J.S.’ 

BB », 386, line 30, for ‘eleven’ read ‘eight’ 

cs » 435, note 5, add ‘Mrs. Dowdeswell’s gift, however, which is not known to have been received, is said to 


have been for the Blue Coat school: 21st Rep. Com. Char. 205.’ 
Vol. VI, page 35a, line 17, for ‘1880 140’ read ‘1860 c. 147’ 


“s »» 354, note 17, after ‘Antiquity, xiv. 427-33’ add‘; Proc. Prehist. Soc. N.S. Xxxill. 328’ 
. », 1454, line 5 from end, for ‘south-east’ read ‘south-west’ 
55 », 1626, line 32, for ‘Francis’ read ‘Hastings’ 


266a, s. v. Keyt, for ‘Francis’ read ‘Hastings’ 
Vol. ‘VILL, page xviid, line 19, for ‘Crown Rege’ read ‘Coram Rege’ 


io A Oe line 1 5 from end, for ‘Durand also’ read ‘Ralph’ 

= » 714, line 27, delete ‘three-storied’ 

< » 1144, line 10, for ‘the year’ read ‘that year’ 

a3 », 1244, line 19, for ‘W. H. Smith & Co.’ read ‘W. & H. Smith Ltd.’ 

oD », 1244, lines 20-21, for ‘the News of the World’ read ‘Berrow’s Newspapers Ltd.’ 

. »» 1534, underline, line 3, for ‘countercharged’ read ‘counterchanged’ 

35 », 162a, line 21, delete ‘early 18th-century’ 

i », 1720, line 22, for ‘969’ read ‘a Saxon charter’ 

“5 » 1720, line 4 from end, for ‘roth’ read ‘11th’ 

35 », 172b, note 17, for ‘p. 36.’ read ‘pp. 36, 165, where r1th-century bounds of Teddington (Glos., formerly 


Worcs.) from B.M. Cott. MS. Tib. A. xiii, f. 164, are appended to roth-century charters relating tc 
Tiddington (Warws.) from B.M. Cott. MS. Tib. A. xiii, ff. 94v., 96: cf. Finberg, Early Charters of 
W. Midlands, p. 85; Studies in Med. Hist. presented to F.M. Powicke, 54 n.’ 


os », 1720, note 26, for ‘Grundy, Saxon Charters, 235.’ read ‘above, n. 17.’ 
. » 1788, line 6 from end, for ‘Ducket’ read ‘Duckett’ 

$5 », 218a, note 67, for ‘had been’ read ‘was’ 

7 », 2184, note 67, after ‘society:’ add ‘Tewkes. Yearly Reg. ii. 301; cf.’ 

i », 2198, line 19, for ‘1847’ read ‘1845” 

a5 », 2190, note 12, whole note to read ‘Ecclesiologist, N.S. ii. 143.” 

5 », 2210, note 48, for ‘MacFarlane’ read ‘McFarlane’ 

3 », 2210, note 48, for ‘xxi (1962)’ read ‘xxx (1961)’ 

‘n »» 292¢, s.v. Beaman, for ‘Meath-Barker’ read ‘Meath-Baker’ 

5 », 2934, add ‘Berrow’s Newspapers Ltd., 124’ 

is » 2974, line 4, letter D of ‘Despenser’ is upside down 

op » 3024, line 11 from end, for ‘Liornge’ read ‘Loringe’ 

is », 3020, s.v. Lowbands, for ‘Redmarly’ read ‘Redmarley’ 

se »» 3030, delete ‘News of the World, 124’ 

¥ 9» 3054, s.v. Ralph (fl. 1086), add ‘9,’ 

“= », 3060, s.v. Smith, W. H., & Co., for ‘W.H., & Co.’ read ‘W. & H., Ltd.’ 
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Tue Victoria History of the Counties of 
England is an historical portrayal of the 
English counties founded upon the most 
careful original research. It is a major work 
of reference and has earned an international 
reputation for its scholarly standards and 
for the systematic way in which the mass of 
accurate data which it contains is arranged. 
It includes much experimental work by 
distinguished writers. Each set of county 
volumes divides itself into two: the ‘general’ 
volumes and the ‘topographical’ volumes. 
The former comprise subjects that it 
has been thought best to deal with on a 
county-wide footing, e.g. the pre-history, 
ecclesiastical history, and economic history. 
They also include translations of the 
appropriate section of Domesday Book 
with a commentary and index. The ‘topo- 
graphical’ volumes describe historically 
each city, town, and village in the county. 

The History was founded in 1899 and 
was named, by her permission, after Queen | 
Victoria. Since 1933 it has been owned and 
managed by the University of London. 
Fourteen county sets have now been com- 
pleted, for a further eleven all the ‘general’ 
volumes are in print, and nearly every 
county has at least one volume to its credit. 
In all, 153 volumes and two parts have 
been published and others are in the press. 
An account of the origin and progress of 
the History is included in the General 
Introduction, which also lists the contents 
of all volumes published up to the year 1970 
and contains indexes of the titles of articles 
and their authors, 


THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF THE 
COUNTIES OF ENGLAND 


General Editor: R. B. PUGH 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED 


General Introduction 

Bedfordshire I* II* III* Index vol.* (complete) 

Berkshire I1* II* III* IV* Index vol.* (complete) 

Buckinghamshire It IIf IIIf IV} Index vol.t 
(complete) 

Cambridgeshire It IIf¢ III¢ IV+ Index to vols. I-IV 

Cornwall I* II (Parts 5 and 8*) 

Cumberland If IIt 

Derbyshire It IIf 

Devon I* 

Dorset II* III 

Durham It II+ IIt 

Essex 1* II* III* IV* V Bibliography 

Gloucestershire II* VI VIII X 

Hampshire I* I1* III* IV* V* Index vol.* 
(complete) 

Herefordshire I* 

Hertfordshire It II¢ IlI¢ IV Index vol.+ (complete) 

Huntingdonshire I* II* III* Index vol.* (complete) 

ment 1* ii" I1I* 

Lancashire If II* III* IV* V+ VI* VII* VIII* 
(complete) 

Leicestershire If IIt+ HI+ IV* V 


* Out of print 


Lincolnshire II* 

London I* 

Middlesex I IIlf II IV 

Norfolk I* II* 

Northamptonshire It I+ HI+ IVt 

Nottinghamshire I+ IIf 

Oxfordshire It I1* HI¢ V VI VII VIII IX 

Rutland I* II* Index vol. (complete) 

Shropshire If VIII 

Somerset If IIt 

Staffordshire If II III IV V VIII 

Suffolk I* II* 

Surrey It IIt IlI¢ IVt Index vol.+ (complete) 

Sussex: I* II* ITI* 1V* VII* IX* 

Warwickshire If II* I1It IV+ Vt VIt VII VIII 
Index to vols. I-VI (complete) ! 

Wiltshire I(r) I1* TI IV V VI VII* VIII Ix 

Worcestershire If It II+ [V+ Index vol.+ (complete) 

Yorkshire (general vols.) I* I1* IJII* Index vol.* 
(complete) 

Yorkshire, East Riding I 

Yorkshire, North Riding It IIt Index vol. (complete) 

Yorkshire, City of York (complete) 


t In photographic facsimile: particulars from Messrs, Dawsons of Pall Mall, Cannon House, Folkestone, Kent 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


Cambridgeshire V VI 
Essex VI-VIII 
Gloucestershire III XI 
Middlesex V 
Oxfordshire ITV X 


Shropshire IT III 

Somerset III 

Staffordshire VI X 
Wiltshire I(2) X 

Yorkshire, East Riding II III 


A SRL gn edn OO ET A INS UB NN I OEE TA OP LE OSES 


Orders should be placed with your usual bookseller ae 


A detailed list of prices of new volumes and of 
volumes in photographic facsimile is obtainable 
from the Institute of Historical Research, Senate 
House, London, WC1E 7HU, from Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Ely House, 37 Dover St., London, 
W1X 4AH, or from Messrs. Dawsons of Pall Mall 
(Folkestone Office), Cannon House, Folkestone, 


Kent. Messrs. Dawsons would welcome inquiries 
from prospective purchasers in order to assess the 
demand for the reissue of out-of-print volumes. The 
volumes planned for reissue in 1972 will include 
Bedfordshire I-III and Index volume, and Berkshire 
I-IV and Index volume. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


MOQ 


